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PEEFACE 

TO 

THE    THIRD  EDITION. 


But  a  few  words  are  required  to  introduce  tliis  volume.  It 
is  based  on  the  two  previous  editions;  but  the  complete  re-^asion, 
rendered  necessary  by  time,  has  converted  it  into  a  new  work. 
Like  the  preceding  editions,  it  is  not  intended  to  be  a  complete 
history  of  Poisons  and  Poisoning.  Its  size  will  at  once  show  that 
it  can  only  comprise  a  small  portion  of  a  vast  subject.  It  is,  in 
fact,  offered  simply  as  a  Manual  for  the  use  of  students  and  prac- 
titioners in  Law  and  Medicine,  and  therefore  it  has  been  kept 
within  very  moderate  limits.  A  larger  type  and  a  larger  page  have 
been  adopted  in  this  edition,  and  a  number  of  illustrations  have 
been  introduced.  Some  substances  described  as  poisons  do  not  find 
a  place  here,  simply  for  want  of  space,  and  on  tliis,  as  on  former 
occasions,  I  have  exercised  a  freedom  of  selection  with  a  special 
view  to  practice.  As  a  rule  I  have  omitted  a  description  of  those 
poisonous  siibstances  which  have  not  hitherto  given  rise  to  investi- 
gations before  our  legal  tribunals,  and  wliich  are  otherwise  of  little 
interest  to  the  profession.  In  sliort,  as  the  reader  will  perceive, 
the  subject  of  poisons  has  been  treated  only  in  relation  to  Medical 
Jurisprudence  and  Medicine,  and  as  fully  as  the  space  placed  at 
my  disposal  would  pennit. 
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The  whole  work  has  been  remodelled.  Some  chapters  have 
been  omitted,  some  divided,  and  others  introduced,  in  accordance 
with  the  changing  aspect  of  toxicological  science.  Quod  hodi& 
exem/plis  tiismv/r  mox  inter  exevvpla  erit. 
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CHAPTEE  3. 

TOXICOLOGY. — MEANING  OP  THE  TEBM   POISON. — JIEDIOINES  AND  POISONS.  

LARGE  AND   SMALL    DOSES.  MEDICAL    DEFINITION.  LEGAL  DEFINITION.— 

ADMINISTKATION  OF  POISON. — NOXIOUS  AND  DESTBTJCTITE  THINGS. 

By  Toxicology  (derived  from  Totiicoi',  poison,  and  AJyot-,  discourse) 
we  are  to  understand  that  branch  of  medical  science  which  relates 
to  the  history  and  properties  of  poisons,  and  of  their  effects  upon 
the  living  body.  Thi.s  subject  is  commonly  regarded  and  treated 
as  a  part  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  ;  but  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  the  facts  connected  with  poisons  which  have  been 
accunuilated  of  late  years,  have  justly  contributed  to  raise  toxi- 
cology to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  science.  To  the  physician,  the 
pathologist  and  the  medical  jurist,  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  of 
great  importance  :  for  cases  are  continually  presenting  themselves 
in  wlxich  a  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  this  science 
is  demanded  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  treatment  of  a  person 
labom-ing  under  the  effects  of  poison,  in  drawing  a  clear  distinction 
between  changes  produced  in  the  body  by  disease  and  those 
caused  by  poison,  or  finally  in  aiding  the  criminal  law  in  con- 
victing those  who  have  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  poisoning. 

Definition. — A  Poi.son  is  commonly  defined  to  be  a  substance 
which,  when  administered  in  small  quantity,  is  cajjable  of  acting 
deleteriously  on  the  body  ;  in  popular  language  this  term  is  applied 
only  to  .substances  which  destroy  life  in  small  doses.  This  view  of 
the  nature  of  a  poison  is  too  restricted  for  the  puqjoses  of  medical 
jurisprudence.  It  would  obviously  exclude  numerous  compounds, 
tlie  poisonous  properties  of  which  cannot  be  disputed  ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  salts  of  copper,  tin,  zinc,  lead,  and  antimony,  which, 
generally  speaking,  act  only  as  poisons  when  administered  in  large 
doses.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  from  this  statement, 
that  the  compounds  of  these  metals  arc  innoxious  in  small  doses. 
It  is  usually  said  that  a  poison  in  a  small  dose  is  a  medicine,  while 
a  medicine  in  a  large  dose  is  a  jjoison.     Thus  strychnia  may  l)c 
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regarded  either  as  a  medicine  or  a  poison.  In  a  dose  of  half  a 
grain  it  has  destroyed  the  life  of  an  adult,  and  is  a  poison,  while 
the  sixteenth  part  of  a  grain  has  been  taken  by  an  adult  safely 
and  beneficially  as  a  medicine.  But  regard  must  also  be  had  to  the 
age  of  the  patient  ;  thus,  the  last-mentioned  quantity,  which  was 
safely  taken  by  an  adult,  has  acted  as  a  poison,  and  destroyed  the 
life  of  a  child  fom-  years  of  age.  A  person  may  die  either  from  a 
large  dose  given  at  once,  or  from  a  number  of  small  doses  given  at 
such  intervals  that  the  system  cannot  recover  from  the  effects  of 
pne,  before  another  is  administered.  In  cases  of  lead-poisoning 
it  is  a  well-knoAvn  fact  that  a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lead  so 
small  as  to  be  scarcely  appreciable  to  tests,  may,  by  its  daily  intro- 
duction into  the  system  through  water  or  other  articles  of  food, 
produce  symptoms  of  chronic  poisoning,  which,  although  different 
in  their  natm-e  and  progress,  are  not  less  fatal  than  those  which  are 
produced  by  a  large  dose  of  a  salt  of  lead. 

In  legal  medicine,  it  is  difficult  to  give  such  a  definition  of  a 
poison  as  shall  be  entirely  free  from  objection.  Perhaps  the  most 
comprehensive  which  can  be  suggested  is  this: — 'A  poison  is  a 
substance  which,  when  absorbed  into  the  blood,  is  capable  of  seriously 
affecting  health  or  of  destroying  life.'  There  are  various  channels 
by  which  poisons  may  enter  the  blood.  Some  are  in  the  form  of 
gases  or  vapours  :  these  operate  rapidly  through  the  lungs  ;  others 
are  liquid  or  solid,  and  these  may  reach  the  blood  either  thro^igh 
the  skin  or  through  a  wound;  but  more  commonly  tlu'ough  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  as  when  they  are  taken 
or  administered  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  latter  chiefly  give 
rise  to  medico-legal  investigations.  Some  substances  act  as  poisons 
by  any  one  of  these  channels  :  thus  arsenic  is  a  poison,  whether  it 
enters  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  the  skin,  or  the  stomach  and 
bowels  ;  but  such  poisons  as  those  of  the  cobra,  the  viper,  of  rabies, 
and  of  glanders,  appear  to  affect  the  body  chief!}''  tlirough  a  wound. 
When  introduced  into  the  stomach,  some  of  these  animal  poisons 
have  been  found  to  be  inert. 

In  adopting  the  above  definition  of  a  poison  in  a  medical  sense, 
it  is  proper  to  remark  that  there  are  some  substances  which  are 
regarded  as  poisons,  although  absorption  into  the  blood  does  not 
appear  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  their  action.  The  mineral 
acids  and  alkalies  belong  to  this  class  of  bodies.  They  are  corrosive 
poisons  :  they  operate  injuriously  by  causing  the  destruction  of 
living  parts  ;  and  whether  applied  to  the  skin,  the  stomach,  or  (in 
the  form  of  vapour)  to  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  they  destroy  life 
chiefly  by  the  local  changes  to  which  they  give  rise,  and  the  inflam- 
mation which  is  a  consequence  of  their  action. 

In  reference  to  the  medical  definition  of  a  poison,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  that  the  law  does  not  regard  the  manner  in  which  the 
substance  administered  acts.  If  it  be  capable  of  destroying  life  or 
of  injuring  health,  it  is  of  little  importance,  so  far  as  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  prisoner  is  concerned,  whether  its  action  on  the  body  is 
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of  a  mechanical  or  chemical  nature,  and  whether  it  operates  fatally 
by  absorption  into  the  blood  or  not.  Thus  a  si;bstance  which  simply 
acts  meclianically  on  the  stomach  or  bowels,  such  as  diamond  dust, 
powdered  glass,  or  ii^on  filings,  may,  if  wilfully  admnustered  with 
intent  to  injure,  involve  a  person  in  a  criminal  charge,  as  much  as 
if  he  had  administered  arsenic  or  any  of  the  ordinary  poisons. 

We  may  now  consider  what  the  law  strictly  means  by  the  act  of 
poisoning.  If  the  substance  criminally  administered  destroys  life, 
whatever  may  be  its  nature  or  mode  of  operation,  the  accused  is  tried 
on  a  charge  of  murder  or  manslaughter,  and  the  duty  of  a  medical 
witness  consists  in  showing  that  the  substance  taken,  was  the  certain 
cause  of  death.  If,  however,  death  is  not  the  consequence,  then 
the  accused  may  be  tried  for  the  attempt  to  murder  by  poison.  (24 
&  25  Vic.  c.  100,  s.  11,  Aug.  1861.)  The  words  of  this  statute 
are  general ;  they  embrace  all  kinds  of  substances,  whether  they 
are  popularly  or  professionally  regarded  as  poisons  or  not,  and 
thev  leave  the  question  '  What  is  a  poison  ? '  to  depend  upon  the 
medical  evidence  adduced.  In  order  to  include  all  substances  _  of 
an  injurious  nature,  although  they  may  not  be  strictly  speaking 
poisons,  the  words  'destructive  or  noxious  thing'  are  employed. 
Hence  on  these  occasions,  a  medical  witness  must  be  prepared  to 
prove  that  the  substance,  if  not  a  poison  in  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  term,,  was  really  a  destructive  or  noxious  substance,  i.e.  in- 
jurious to  health. 

In  March  1874,  a  man  was  charged,  under  the  Adulteration 
Act,  with  selling  lozenges  containing  powdered  glass  and  blue 
starch.  Dr.  Bernays,  who  gave  e^^dence  respecting  the  adultera- 
tion, was  asked  whether  the  glass  was  injiu-ious  to  health.  His 
reply  was  that  it  was  not,  unless  taken  in  large  quantity  by 
children,  and  here  the  quantity  was  very  small.  The  case  was 
dismissed.  Prosecutions  under  the  Adulteration  Act  (35  &  36  Vic. 
cap.  74,  Aug.  1872)  have  given  rise  to  many  inquiries  respecting  the 
poisonous  or  injurious  nature  of  a  variety  of  substances  mixed  with 
articles  of  food. 

The  term  adulteration,  as  it  is  used  in  this  Act,  includes,  also, 
any  mixture  of  substances  not  injurious  to  health,  which  increases 
the  weight  or  bulk  of  things  sold,  as  of  water  with  milk,  or  chicory 
with  coffee.  Dr.  Letheby  found  40  per  cent,  of  iron  fihngs  and 
19  per  cent,  of  silica  in  the  form  of  fine  sand  in  certain  kinds  of 
tea.  Prussian  blue,  French  chalk,  and  yellow  colouring  matter 
have  been  detected  in  gi-een  teas  ;  red  (jxide  of  iron  in  anchovy  sauce 
and  paste  ;  and  red  lead  in  snntf.  In  all  these  cases  the  analyst 
must  be  prepared  to  state  Avhether  such  substances  are  or  are  not 
poisonous  and  injurious  to  health. 

In  reference  to  the  crime  of  poisoning,  the  words  of  the  statute 
are  as  follows:  'Whosoever  shall  administer,  or  cause  to  be 
administered  to  or  taken  by  any  person,  any  i)oison,  or  other 
dedrudivc  ihiwj,  witli  intent  to  commit  murder,  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony.' 
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Wliether  the  administering  be  followed  by  any  bodily  injury  or 
not,  the  act  is  still  a  felony,  provided  the  intent  has  been  to 
commit  murder.  The  attempt  to  administer,  or  the  attempt  to 
cause  to  be  administered  to,  or  to  be  taken  by  any  person,  any 
poison  or  other  destructive  thing,  with  the  like  intent,  although  no 
bodily  injury  be  effected,  is  also  a  felony  (s.  14).  If  any  doubts 
formerly  existed  whether  the  external  application  of  poisons,  e.g. 
by  wounds  or  ulcerated  surfaces,  would  be  included  in  the  words 
'  administering  or  taking,'  they  are  now  entirely  removed  by  the 
Criminal  Law  Consolidation  Act  (Aug.  1861).  The  22nd  section 
specially  applies  to  such  an  offence,  and  the  15th  section  provides 
that  '  Whosoever  shall,  by  any  means  other  than  those  specified  in 
any  of  the  preceding  sections  of  this  Act,  attempt  to  commit 
murder,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony.'  Mr.  Greaves  justly  remarks, 
with  regard  to  this  important  addition  to  the  statute  law,  that  '  the 
malicious  may  now  rest  satisfied  that  every  attempt  to  murder 
which  their  perverted  ingenuity  may  devise,  or  their  fiendish 
malignity  suggest,  will  fall  within  some  clause  of  this  Act,  and 
may  be  visited  with  penal  servitude  for  life.'  ('Notes  on  Crim. 
Law  Consolidation,'  p.  49.)  Under  sect.  22  of  this  statute,  in 
reference  to  attempted  poisoning,  some  offences  are  comprised, 
which  formerly  escaped  punishment  :  '  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully 
apply  or  administer  to,  or  cause  to  be  taken  by,  or  attempt  to 
apply  or  administer  to,  or  attempt  to  cause  to  be  administered  to 
or  taken  by  any  person,  any  chloroform,  laudanum,  or  other 
stupefying  or  overpowering  di-ug,  matter,  or  tiling,  with  intent,  in 
any  of  such  cases,  thereby  to  enable  liimself  or  any  other  person 
to  commit,  or  with  intent,  &c.  to  assist  any  other  person  ui  com- 
mitting any  indictable  offence,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony.' 

Poison  is  not  always  administered  with  intent  to  murder.  On 
many  occasions  it  has  been  mixed  with  food,  and  thus  administered 
with  a  view  to  injure  or  annoy  a  person.  Cantharides  have  been 
tjhus  frequently  given,  and  in  one  instance  (Nov.  1859)  eight 
members  of  a  family  suftered  from  severe  symptoms  of  poisoning 
by  reason  of  the  wanton  administration  of  this  drug.  In  April 
1860,  several  members  of  a  family  suffered  from  severe  sickness, 
as  a  result  of  tobacco  having  been  put  into  water  contained  in  a 
teakettle  ;  and  tartar  emetic  has  been  in  some  cases  dissolved  in 
beer  or  other  liquids  as  a  mere  frolic,  without  any  proved  or  probable 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  offender  to  destroy  life.  Hitherto, 
when  the  intent  to  murder  has  not  been  proved,  the  offender  has 
escaped,  although  great  bodily  injury  may  have  been  done  by  his 
wanton  or  malicious  act.  Sections  23,  24,  and  25  of  the  Consoli- 
dation Act,  c.  100,  provide  for  this  omission  : — 

'  2.3.  Wliosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  administer  to, 
or  cause  to  be  administered  to  or  taken  by  any  other  person,  any 
poison  or  other  destructive  or  noxious  thing,  so  as  thereby  to  endanger 
the  life  of  such  person,  or  so  as  thereby  to  inflict  upon  such 
person  any  grievous  bodily  harm,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony. ' 
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'  24.  Wliosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  administer 
to,  or  cause  to  be  administered  to  or  taken  by  any  other  person, 
any  x^oison  or  other  destructive  or .  noxious  thing,  with  intent  to 
injure,  aggrieve,  or  annoy  such  person,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanour.' 

'  25.  If,  upon  the  trial  of  any  person  charged  ^vit'h  the  felony 
above  mentioned,  the  jury  shall  not  be  satisfied  that  such  person 
is  guilty  thereof,  but  shall  be  satisfied  that  he  is  guilty  of  the 
misdemeanour  above  mentioned,  then  and  in  every  such  case  the 
jury  may  acquit  the  accused  of  such  felony,  and  find  him  guilty 
of  such  misdemeanom-.' 


CHAPTER  2. 

ABSOnPTION   OF   POISOKS. — CHANNFXS    OF   ENTRANCE  ANH  EXIT.  ENTRANCE 

INTO    AND    DIFFUSION    BY    THE    BLOOD.  ACTION  BY    INJECTION    INTO  THE 

BLOOD  OR  WOUNDS.  ABSORPTION  BY  THE  UNBROKEN   SKIN.—  DE.\TII  FROM 

CONTACT  AVITH  DISEASED  SKIN.  HYPODERMIC  INJECTIONS.  POISONING  BT 

HTPODEBMIC  INJECTIONS. 

Poisons  may  enter  the  body  by  various  channels.  The  aerial 
poisons,  including  gases  and  vapours,  enter  by  the  air-passages 
during  the  act  of  breathing.  Metallic  and  metalloidal  poisons' 
which  are  capaVjle  of  assuming  the  gaseous  form  or  of  being 
diffused  in  a  fine  dust,  may  also  find  their  way  into  the  body  by 
the  lungs.  Ar.senic,  antimony,  and  phosphorus,  in  their  com- 
binations with  hydrogen,  may  act  as  aerial  or  gaseous  poisons. . 
In  the  section  on  arsenical  poisoning,  will  be  found  described 
some  cases  in  which  arsenuretted  hydrogen  has  thus  proved  fatal. 

There  are  tliree  conditions  connected  with  the  action  of  poisons 
on  the  body  which  require  special  notice :  1,  absorption  and 
difiusion  by  the  blood  ;  2,  elimination  by  the  fluid  secretions  and 
excretions  ;  and  3,  their  temporary  deposition  in  the  soft  organs 
and  tissues.  These  processes  go  on  simultaneously.  As  soon  as  a 
jjoison  has  been  carried  into  the  blood  by  absorption,  one  portion 
of  it  is  thrown  off  by  the  fluids  of  the  body,  and  another  portion  is 
deposited  in  the  tissues.  In  reference  to  liquid  poisons,  they  are 
siini>ly  dilFused  through  tlic  soft  oi'gans  by  the  blood,  and  those 
which  are  in  the  state  of  gas  or  vapour,  are  chiefly  eliminated  from 
the  lungs. 

The  cases  which  are  supposed  to  be  adverse  to  the  theory  of 
absorption  are  so  few  that  they  may  be  disregarded.  The 
apparent  difficulties  connected  with  them  will  j^robably  disappear 
by  further  scientific  researches.  Thus  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  effects  produced  1)7  serpent-poison  are  too  rapid  to  bo  ac- 
counted for  by  absorption  ;  V)ut  in  the  numerous  experiments 
performed  on  tliis  subject  by  Drs.  Fayrer  and  Brunton,  there  was 
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always  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time  for  the  poison  to  find  its  way  into 
the  blood  before  any  symptoms  were  manifested.  They  state  that 
ohere  are  few,  if  any,  instances  on  record  of  death  from  the  fresh 
poison  of  the  cobra  in  less  than  half  a  minute,  the  time  in  which 
the  dried  poison  killed  a  guinea  pig.  ('Proc.  R.  S.'  Jan.  1874,  p.  78.) 

The  channels  of  entrance  may  be  thus  enumerated  :  1,  the 
blood-vessels,  including  wounds  ;  2,  the  sldn  and  cellular  membrane  ; 
3,  the  au:-passages  and  lungs  ;  4,  the  stomach  ;  and  5,  the  intestines. 
The  channels  of  exit  by  wliich  poisons  are  eliminated  or  excreted 
from  the  body,  may  be  named  in  the  following  order  :  1,  the 
urine  ;  2,  the  bile  ;  3,  the  milk  ;  4,  the  .saliva  ;  5,  mucous  secre- 
tions ;  6,  serous  secretions ;  7,  the  perspiratory  fluid.  The 
organs  or  tissues  in  which  they  undergo  an  intermediate  deposit, 
but  from  which  they  are  ultimately  expelled,  may  be  thus 
enumerated  :  1,  the  liver  ;  2,  the  kidneys  ;  3,  the  spleen  ;  4,  the 
heart ;  5,  the  lungs  ;  6,  the  muscles  ;  7,  the  brain ;  8,  the  fat ; 
9,  the  bones. 

Cases  of  poisoning  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  are  com- 
monly confined  to  those  in  which  the  poifion  has  passed  by  the 
mouth  into  the  stomach.  The  mucous  membrane  of  all  parts  of 
the  body  is  absorbent  ;  hence  these  agents  may  operate  equally 
as  poisons  by  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  eye, 
vagina  or  rectum. 

Absorption  and  Diffusion. — As  a  general  rule,  whatever  may  be 
the  surface  or  texture  to  which  a  poison  is  applied,  it  is  sooner  or 
later  absorl^ed  and  circulated  with  the  blood  before  it  begins  to 
manifest  its  eflects.  Liquid  poisons  when  swallowed  (if  we  ex- 
cept substances  wliich  have  a  local  and  coiTosive  action)  are  more 
rapidly  absorbed  than  those  which  are  solid.  Soluble  poisons  are 
absorbed  more  rapidly  than  those  which  are  insoluble.  Some  solid 
tmbstances  which  are  but  little  soluble  (arsenious  acid)  are, 
however,  very  soon  absorbed  in  sufiicient  quantity  to  produce 
well-marked  symptoms.  Others,  which  are  not  very  soluble  in 
water,  may  become  dissolved  in  the  acid  mucous  secretions  of 
the  stomach,  and  they  are  then  readily  carried  into  the  blood. 
The  carbonate  of  lead,  white  precipitate  and  arsenite  of  copper 
(Scheele's  green),  which  are  insoluljle  in  water,  are  thus  rendered 
sufficiently  soluble  for  absorption  through  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach. 

Poisons  are  absorbed  by  the  blood-vessels  of  the  jjart  to  which 
they  are  applied.  The  coats  of  these  vessels  are  thin  and  porous, 
and  readily  imbibe  any  liquid  placed  in  contact  ■\vith  them,  or  any 
solid  which  is  soluble  in  the  surrounding  fi,uids,  as  the  serous  fluid 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  or  in  the  mucous  fluid  of  the  mouth, 
stomach  and  intestines.  Osmosis  or  a  penetration  of  the  coats  then 
takes  place  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  liquid  or  gaseous  poison, 
when  once  in  the  blood,  is  rapidly  carried  by  it  to  all  parts  of  the 
body. 

If  the  minute  vessels  are  cut  through  as  in  a  wound,  the 
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poison  at  once  mLxes  with  the  blood,  and  is  circiilated  with  it. 
Tliis  is  not  absorption,  but  injection,  and  the  eiiects  of  all  poisons 
are  thus  displayed  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  intensity.    _  _ 

Entrance  into  the  blood  as  the  result  of  absorption  or  injec- 
tion, is  a  condition  necessary  to  the  action  of  a  poison.  This  was 
the  doctrine  long  since  taught  byMagendie,  and,  m  more  recent 
times,  it  has  received  confii-mation  from  the  experiments  ot  IJr. 
Blake,  M.  Bernard,  Miiller  and  other  physiologists.  M.  Bernard  has 
demonstrated  that  until  a  poison  has  reached  the  arterial  capillary 
.system,  as  the  result  of  absorption,  however  deadly  it  may  be, 
xhere  is  no  symptom  indicative  of  poisoning.  Strychnia  or  prussic 
acid  appUed  directly  to  the  brain,  spinal  marrow  or  nerves,  produces 
no  etiect,  or  only  a  sUght  local  action  after  some  time,  but  when  a 
-portion  of  either  of  these  poisons  is  carried  by  absorption  into 
xhe  arterial  capillary  system,  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  appear 
('  Lecons  sur  les  Effets  des  Substances  Toxiques,  p.  4/ .  Fans,  i«4('.) 

Hence  it  follows  that  whatever  prevents  the  entrance  of  a 
poison  into  the  blood,  arrests  the  symptoms  of  poisoning.    It  had 
been  already  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Sir  R.  Clii-istison,  that 
extract  of  nux  vomica,  put  into  a  wound  m  the  paw  of  a  dog, 
produced  no  symptoms  of  poisoning  when  a  ligature  was  placed 
tightly  around  the   leg  ;  but  when  this  was  relaxed,  tetanic 
spnptoms  were  soon  produced,  and  thus  poisoning  might  be  made 
artilicially  intermittent.    These  results  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  more  recent  investigations  of  Dr.  Fayrer  on  the  poison  of  the 
cobra  de  capeUo.    He  found  that  fowls  bitten  by  this  serpent 
in  the  leg  or  wing  were  saved  by  immediate  amputation,  i.e. 
by  the  removal  of  °the  bitten  part  within  a  few  seconds.    A  dog 
bitten  in  a  fold  of  slcin  raised  for  this  purpose,  and  immediately 
excised  by  a  clean  sweep  of  the  scalpel,  also  escaped.    The  rapidity 
of  absorption  was,  however,  on  some  occasions  so  gi-eat,  that 
symptoms  were  observed  within  a  few  seconds  after_  the  bite. 
Another  fact  was  brought  out  by  these  experiments,  which  has  an 
immediate  bearing  upon  the  treatment  of  cases  of  poisoning  by 
snake-bite,  namely,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  completely  arresting 
the  circulation  in  a  limb  by  a  ligature.    A  fowl  having  had  a 
ligature  tightened  around  its  thigh  with  the  greatest  amount  ot 
tension  a  man's  hand  could  exert,  was  bitten  below  it  by  a  cobra 
The  limb  of  the  fowl  was  prol)ably  more  thoroughly  strangulated 
than  a  human  limb  could  possibly  be  by  any  kind  of  tourniquet,  and 
yet  in  twenty-three  minutes  the  fowl  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
poisoning,  and  in  twenty-one  minutes  more  it  died.   This  fact  proves 
tliat  a  ligature  cannot  altogether  keep  out  the  ])oison,  but  it  may- 
retard  its  operation  and  give  time  for  treatment,  and  the  result 
shows  that  the  most  potent  and  in.sidious  of  all  poisons  operates 
as  such  on  the  body,  only  after  it  has  been  absorbed  and  diliused 
by  the  circulation.    Although  the  cobra  poison  is  rapidly  absorbed, 
the  effects  are  not  immediate.    Dr.  Macbeth  found  that,  in  fowls, 
the  interval  between  the  bite  and  the  symptoms  was  from  nine- 
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mLt^fr!,^''  1^*'^"  '  f^'o™       ^^our  and  eight 

Nnv   i  flS       hours  and  ten  minutes  ( 'Australian  Medical  Joilr.' 
^ov.  18 /J.;    In  an  experiment  with  cobra-poison  made  by  Dr ' 
ir-avy  and  myself,  the  symptoms  in  a  rabbit  came  on  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after  its  mtroduction  into  the  ceUular  membrane. 
..^■^'^'^■^'■ood-vesseh,  including  ^uounds.— This  mode  of  entrance 
mto  the  body  has  rather  a  physiological  than  a  medico-lega] 
interest.    When  a  poison  is  introduced  directly  into  tlie  hloud 
eitner  by  injection  into  a  vessel  or  by  a  wound,  it  will  be  under^ 
stood  that  Its  effects  are  rapidly  produced.    Sir  R.  Christisoii 
louna  that  when  the  mm-iate  of   conia  was  injected   into  the 
lemoral  vein  of  a  dog,  he  was  unable,  with  his  watch  in  his  hand, 
to  notice  any  appreciable  interval  between  the  moment  at  which  it 
was  injected  and  tliat  in  which  the  animal  died.    The  interval  did 
not  exceed  tliree,  or  at  most  four,  seconds.    Prussic  acid  and 


Fig.  1. 


Poison  glands  duct  and  fang  in  situ.  L  lobe  of  gland,  D  duct,  F  fans 
GG  gland,  M  mucous  capsule  of  fang,  R  reserved  fangs,  AA  fascia  or 
membrane  covering  the  glands.  '■'^"^'■a.  ui 

strychnia  act  almost  instantaneously  under  these  circumstances 
Dr.  Fayrer  found  that  when  the  cobra-poison  was  injected  into  the 
jugular  vein  of  an  animal,  the  action  of  the  heart  was  at  once 
arrested.    The  heart  was  not  paralysed,  but  thrown  into  a  state  of 
tetanic  contraction  from  excessive  stimulus. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Fayi-er  for  the  annexed  diagram  of  the 
poison-gland  of  a  poisonous  snake.  The  gland  is  encased  in  a  cap- 
sule, and  is  partially  covered  by  fibres  of  muscle  (the  masseter) 
whose  action  in  closing  the  jaw  at  the  same  time  compresses  tlie 
gland  and  squeezes  the  poison  through  the  duct  into  the  perforated 
or  grooved  fang,  whence  it  issues  F  (see  fig.  1). 

There  is  probably  no  instrument  so  perfectly  constructed  as  the 
tooth  of  a  venomous  serpent  for  the  introduction  of  liquid  poison 
by  means  of  a  wound.  It  is  such  as  to  insure  its  rapid  absorption 
and  diffusion  through  the  body  of  the  bitten  animal.    The  tooth  is 
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ciii-ved  and  is  grooved  or  channelled  on  the  front  or  convex  side,  as 
™ver?f olded  npon  itself.  It  is  through  this  channel  the  poison 
is  injected  into  the  deep  and  ciu'ved  puncture  made 
tlxJo  icdi  the  sldn  (fig.  2).  The  point  of  the  tooth  is  Ti..  2 
soTd  and  finely  sharpened.  Mr.  C.  Tomes  informs  -  - 
me  that  he  has  found  this  portion  of  the  tooth  to 
consist  of  pure  enamel  of  the  hardest  kmd.  The 

channel  or  groove,  tW^S^  ^li^'^l,\t%P™Vfi.  S 
charc^ed,  terminates  on  the  front  of  the  tooth  (a,  fag.  2) 
at  a  short  distance  above  the  point.  By  tins  arrange- 
ment its  sharpness  is  always  preserved.  The  poison 
is  injected  into  the  wound,  and  therefore  into  the 
blood,  in  the  act  of  the  serpent  inflicting  the  bite 
As  a  result  of  the  ciu^ved  form  of  the  tooth  the  wound 
is  valvular,  so  that  it  retains  the  poison,  and  the  blood 
which  escapes  is  small  in  quantity.  Poison  fan-  of 

The  curara  and  other  arrow-poisons  ot  savage  na- 

the  serpent, 

tions  operate  through  wounds.  Ai-senic  and  mineral  ^^^^^^^  in 
poisoni  may  produce  theii-  eflects  in  a  similar  manner  ^-t.  a  aper- 
In  order  to  test  this  question  Mr.  Swan  introduced  a  ^^,^^,^,g^  of 
portion  of  arsenic  into  a  wound  in  the  back  of  a  dog  poison. 
Vomitincr  came  on  in  two  hours,  and  the  animal  died 
inTx  hours  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  mtestmes 
was  found  inflamed.    ('  Action  of  Mercury,'  p.  33.) 

2  Tlie  Skin  and  Cellular  memhrane.^The  process  of  absoiption 
is  modified,  not  only  by  the  state  of  the  poison,  but  by  t^e  nature  of 
the  surface  or  the  texture  of  the  part  to  winch  it  is  applied.  Every 
substance  acting  as  a  poison  must  pass  into  the  body  either 
through  the  skin  or  through  the  mucous  membrane,  and  there  are 
many  circumstances  which  may  favour  or  retard  absorption  by 
either  of  the.se  channels.  Thus  in  the  skm  covered  with  cuticle 
the  process  of  absorption  is  slow.  The  membrane,  which  is  here 
interposed  between  the  poison  and  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels, 
is  not  readily  penetrated.  When,  however,  the  cuticle  is  removed 
and  the  minute  vessels  are  exposed  either  on  the  smrface  of  the 
cutis  or  as  a  result  of  granulation,  then  the  penetration  takes  place 

The  unbroken  skin  is  naturally  covered  with  an  oily  or  sebaceoiis 
secretion,  and  this  is  found  to  favour  the  entrance  of  solid  sub- 
stances that  are  in  fine  powder,  or  that  are  eft  m  a  finely  (divided 
state  on  the  cuticle,  by  the  evaporation  of  their  aqueous  solutions 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  retards  or  prevents  the  introduction  ot 
those  poisons  which  are  dissolved  in  water  M.  Roussm  has  ex- 
perimented on  himself  with  baths  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
he  found  that  not  a  trace  of  the  substance  was  absorbed  by  the 
sound  skin.  ('Ann.  d'Hygiene,'  18(;7,  vo  .  2  p.  194.)  All  fatty  or 
oily  matters,  or  Uciuids  wliich  will  dissolve  them  such  as  chloro- 
form, ether,  or  alcohol,  favour  absorption  through  the  cntmle.  It  has 
been  long  known  that  mercury  mixed  with  lard  as  mercurial  omt- 
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S.onTnSttVetI^^^  readily  absorbed,  and  produces 

of  oleic  acid  with  oxiri?  nf  ^^^^^^^^  P^^f onmg.  A  combination 
more  powe rfuJv  ?  ^I^  "^'^^'-^  ^'^^  been  found  to  operate 
lard  Dr  iSfman^  [^^^  ^/^T  ^^^^^^^'^  compound  with 
mercurv   tW  T       ^"f'^rred,  from  his  experiments  on  metalUc 

tTe  Ssh^l  J^^^^^^^^^  P^«-^  by  inunction  into 

seLce^ufa]wl«^^^  superficially  opening 

Tl  e  SaM,  ^'.^T  J?"  r'"  ,"PP'"  ^'^"^  °f  ^^e  sweat-glands" 
vessek  '  '^^^^"l^'^d  before  entering  the  blood- 

sapo^itrufbV,r?'',P°''^''^'^^  '^^'"S'^'  ^"'^bined  with  alcohol  or 
fw  known  P^notv^^te  the  cuticle  by  friction. 

thflmiicaSn^f  ^  narcotism  to  be  produced  by 

of  oZm  to  +^      T  containing  tinctur^ 

pov^S  ,  oison,  "  belladonna,  Ind  other 

powcrnu  poisons,  used  ni  the  form  of  ointment  or  tincture  are 
also  absorbed,  and  produce  their  usual  effects.  Tl  e  il'v  ir 
sebaceous  matter  which  is  diffused  over  the  unbroken  skhi  °s 

?^8olvenr    i         ^r'^"';'  '^^^^^      ^^'^  evaporation  of 

(Ol  Jt  n  i?n''"'/-f  ^^Tf?^"''*"'^^  «^  person 
^Up   cit  p  196),  and  it  would  be  well  if  medical  men  who  use 

f.t'  r^''  ''""•"^^^'^  «"Wimate  or  other  poisons 

mind!  °f  ^vould  bear  this  fact  in 

*°  Sir  James  Paget,  an  abrasion  or  wound  of  the  skin 
IS  not  necessary  for  absorption  in  reference  to  the  morbid  fluids 
occasionally  met  with  in  a  dead  body.  He  cites,  in  proof  of  tlSs 
statement  his  own  case,  m  which  his  life  was  placed  in  great  jeopardy 

'Lancet  '  1871,  vol  1,  pp.  735,  805,  and  vol.  2,  p.  537.)  Pribabfy 
long  contact  with  the  unbroken  skin  may  here  compensate  for  the 
comparative  unpermeability  of  the  cuticle. 

I  have  elsewhere  reported  the  case  of  a  furrier  who  died  from 
chronic  poisoning  by  mercury,  as  a  result  of  handling  and  packint/ 
skins  impregnated  with  the  dry  nitrate  of  this  metal.  ('  Guv's  Hosn 
Pvep.  1864,  p.  173.)  The  frequent  handling  of  lead  or  pewter 
has  given  rise  to  lead  colic.  The  fine  particles  of  metal  Avhich  are 
rubbed  off  and  adhere  to  the  skin,  are  converted  by  the  sebaceous 
secretion  and  perspiration  into  soluble  salts  of  lead  which  are 
rapidly  absorbed.  The  late  Dr.  Todd  noticed  that  men  who  were 
much  occupied  in  cleaning  pewter-pots  by  rubbing  them  with  their 
naked  hands,  were  subject  to  painter's  colic. 

The  use  of  hair-washes  containing  salts  of  lead  dissolved,  has 
given  rise  to  paralysis,  and  other  symptoms  of  lead-poisoning. 
Absorption  has  taken  place  as  a  result  of  frequent  use,  althoucdi 
the  skin  was  unbroken. 

Some  mineral  poisons,  in  the  state  of  fine  powder,  such  as  white 
arsenic,  white  lead,  and  emerald  green,  have  produced  the  usual 
effects  of  poisoning  by  these  substances,  chiefly  in  cases  where 
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arsenic  has  been  used  as  a  depilatory,    (bee  Ann.  anyg. 

^  i  ™„  nv.a  r,f  men  when  seen  on  the  louitn  cic.y  ixuui  lxic 
symptoms.    One  '".Xm  covered  with  eczema  rubrum, 

Shei^  wi^lTA^  S  dSSbalc'e  with  intense  thir-st,  which  ik> 

''"iT  ™^t^^t^nTndia  yellow  arsenic  is  mnch  nsed  in  the 
ma^  n"::Eo/'hUlac,  and  It  is  not  nnusual  ^or^^^^ 
eczematons  nature  to  appear  o^^^^^^ 

trSSIS^dS  tlSS^^f  poisohing  wm  be  found 

ulcerated  surfaces  has  never,  so   ar  as  I  I'^^S- 
to  by  criminals.    It  is  obvioiis  that,  when  death   s  not  a  conse 
quence,  serious  injuiy  to  health  may  ensue,  and  life  may  be 

'"Sehave  been  several  cases  within  the  ^^r  pSs 

persons  have  died  from  the  application  of  ^rseinc  and  oU  oisons 
to  the  di.ea.ed  ..fcm,  and  unfortunately  V^^l^.J 
popular  ignorance  on  the  subject.  .  Whenever  the  skm  ^^l^e^^^t^^^^^ 
Sr^.eas^I,  the  api>lic.tio;i  IV^^^Z:^^S^SZ:\^1 

and  a  woman  has  died  with  the  usual  sympt.nns  of  1';^  "^ 

ing,  in  an  aggi-avatod  form,  from  the  application  of  morphia  to  an 
ulcerated  breast. 
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ported?n  X'cK'S^an  ''^f.'  P"  ^^2),  a  case  is  re- 

thirty  grains  of  carbrc  a  d  SZveTfn'n^rr'r^^^^*^"^ 
rubbed  it  in  for  the  nnrnn^l^f  ,  \  'Alcohol  and  water.  He 

he  died  in  a^hZ^^lTXl^ ^ 

926),  another  fataUase  is  recor  /^f  May  16,  1874,  p. 

of  this  poison  throuTthe  cnS      ^PP??"*^^  ^^"^  absorption 
had  been  severely  ferned  in  a  co^C         '  ^^^^ 
apparently  weU.    AVolnta  lf  .    f'^  ^'^•^  going  on 

to  the  burnt  parts  on  cbtt  but  th?"' •''^  ""'^^H''  ^^"^  ^'as^.pp1ied 
that  they  were  removed  TK^  V  T""  "'^"'"'^  severe 
applicatiL,  suffer dlL^randXd  ^"^'^^ 

appHe^KrSadln  Te  tm"  f"'  ^^f  "^'^  ^"'^  P--l-tate 
vermin  or  for  tS  treatmP^./  nf  •  «^"t™ent,  for  tlie  remoVal  of 
Reports,'  ISe^P  220  r'"*      nngworm.    (See  '  Guy's  Hospital 

In  the  'British  Medical  Journal'  fMav  16  ISV^  ^  ^^o^ 
Althaus  reports  a  case  of  Ipnrl  r.n-nnZ  ■  ^  •'  P'  ^*^)'  ^^r. 

had  used  the  subtJet^te  of  W  ^  occurring  in  a  patient  who 
thigh,  daily  for  rmonth  W  '  f ^^^tment,  for  a  sore  on  the 
.u^n  ity  a/d"^^^^^^^  in  large 

occasions  I  have  beeTreouire  to  i  7  cancerous  ;  and  on  two 
slaughter  in  such  cases    Th  I   *    ^  i   evidence  on  trials  for  man- 

MM  ChevS  nnrl  1     i\  *°  natural  cause! 

cepting  diarrhea,  and  he  'iie/onl.eZettittn^^^^ 

the  stomach,  as  well  as  the  lower  nart  nf  / 

the  ate  Mr.  lubb.s,  of  Up  well,  proves  that  arsenic,  when  rubbed 
on  the  skin  has  decidedly  a  local  irrUani  action.  A  man  who 
was  subject  to  piles  was  in  the  habit  of  anointing  himself  Skrd 

llTet'  ^-^^^  ^"^'^  ointmircSniSnl 

mg  arsenic.  The  next  day  he  complained  of  an  intolerable  itching 
of  the  anus  and  scrotum;  and,  on  examination,  the  parts  werf 
covered  Math  pustules  sui-rounded  with  an  inflamed  base  On 
examining  the  matter  from  the  pustules,  it  was  found  to  contS 
arsenious  acid.  Frictions  of  Ume-water  and  oil  were  use?  and  the 
patient  soon  recovered.  ' 

n^lt'lTZ  destroying  life,  when  applied  exter- 

nally, are  by  no  means  unfrequent.    Two  cases  of  its  operating 
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fatally  in  children,  when  applied  to  the  skin  of  the  head  for  tinea 
capitis,  will  be  found  in  the  'Annales  d'Hygiene '  (1830,  vol.  2,  437). 
In  botii  the  mucouH  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  found  mHamed, 
and  in  one,  extensively.  Dr.  Stille  quotes  the  following  case  :— 
A  woman  rubbed  half  an  ounce  of  arsenic  mixed  with  gm  into  the 
heads  of  her  children,  who  were  aflected  with  porrigo  (scaUed 
head)  This  application  was  followed  by  redness  and  swelhng  of 
the  face.  One  child,  two  years  of  age,  died  from  the  eflects, 
havino-  suflered  from  purging,  with  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs 
before" death.  There  was  no  local  inflammation  produced.  (  Med. 
Jm-.'  1855,  p.  420  ;  '  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  July  1851,  p.  259.) 

When  the  substance  acts  chemically  on  the  skin,  so  as  to  soften 
or  dissolve  the  cuticle  and  expose  the  cutis  or  cellular  membrane 
beneath,  absorption  takes  place  more  rapidly,  and  the  nsual  eiiects 
of  poisoning  follow.    Sheep-dipping  liquids  composed  of  arsenic,  or 
arsenite  of  potash,  with  soft  soap,  act  on  the  skin  and  dissolve  the 
cuticle.    Many  years  since,  arsenic  was  nsed  in  the  manufacture  of 
stearine  candles.    Some  deaths  took  place  by  absorption  as  the 
result  of  handUng  the  materials,  and  this  dangerous  manufacture 
was  stopped.    Solutions  of  bicliromate  of  potash,  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, and  of  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  iron,  by  contact  with  the 
skin,'  act  more  or  less  as  corrosives  :  they  penetrate  it  and  are 
absorbed,  causing  symptoms  of  poisoning  among  the  workmen  who 
dip  their  hands  in  these  liquids.    Substances  like  oxalic  acid,  not 
reputed  to  be  corrosive,  may  also  exert  a  strong  local  action  on  the 
skin,  when  brought  frequently  in  contact  with  it.    In  the  Museum  of 
Guy's  Hospital  are  two  wax  models  of  the  hands  of  a  patient  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  cleaning  pewter-pots  with  oxalic  acid. 
When  admitted,  he  was  very  ill,  having  considerable  febrile  distur- 
bance and  complaining  of  severe  pain  in  his  hands.     They  were 
swollen,  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  and  apparently  in  a  stage  of  in- 
flammation approaching  to  gangi-ene.    The  tips  of  the  fingers  were 
filled  with  bladders  of  pus.    The  models  represent  accurately  the 
appearances  described.  There  was  no  other  cause  for  this  condition 
of  the  hands  than  that  of  the  constant  wetting  of  them  with  a 
strong  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 

When  the  cuticle  only  is  removed,  as  by  a  blister,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  cutis  is  laid  bare,  absorption  takes  place  rapidly.  In  a 
case  of  scald  an  opiate  liniment  was  applied  by  an  ignorant  nurse 
to  the  bare  cutis.  Symptoms  of  narcotism  soon  appeared,  and  the 
patient  nearly  lost  his  life. 

Cases  of  poisoning  through  the  skin  have  been  called  cases  of 
'  poisoning  by  absorption,'  but  all  cases  of  poisoning  are  the  result 
of  absorption.  There  is  only  a  difi'erence  in  time.  As  a  rule,  the 
symptoms  are  more  slow  in  appearing  wlien  the  poison  is  applied 
to  the  skin  ;  but  they  resemble  those  produced  by  the  poison  when 
it  enters  the  body  by  the  stomach. 

Poisons  are  rapidly  aljsorljed  when  injected  into  the  ceUv.lar 
membrane  beneath  the  skin.    This  has  been,  of  late  years,  adopted 
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as  a  well-known  mode  of  treatment,  under  the  name  of  hypodermic 

Jr^f  I       .  '      P?'""?""  ''^'^  ^^^^^'^  ^"'-^^^  of  absorption.    He  found 
that  absorption  took  place  rapicUy,  and  that  smaU  quantities  mo 
duced  powerful  effects.    Thus  he  ascertained,  by  this  method,  that 
from  a  ^am  to  a  grain  and  a  half  of  arsenic  in  line  powder  was 
sufiicient  to  kill  a  dog.  (' Toxicologie.'  1852,  5feme  ed.  p.  429  ?  The 
hyijodermic  treatment  has  led  to  some  fatal  accidents,  owing  to  tliis 
point  not  having  been  sufficiently  attended  to.    A  patient  in  Guy's 
Hospital  nearly  died  from  the  injection  of  a  small  dose  of  atropia 
which,  from  other  trials,  it  had  been  considered  safe  to  use  In 
one  year  m  tins  metropoHs,  there  were  three  deaths  of  adults  from 
the  injection,  in  each  case,  of  a  grain  of  hydi-ochlorate  of  morphia 
Dr.  Fraser  found  that  rabbits  were  destroyed  with  very  small 
doses  of  strychnia,  when  the  poison  was  administered  in  solution 
by  hypodermic  injection.    Thus  from  one  twentieth  to  one  fiftieth 
of  a  gram  caused  the  most  violent  tetanic  convulsions,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  these  were  followed  by  death. 

Hyi3odermic  injection  has  been,  in  some  cases,  resorted  to  for 
the  treatment  of  cases  of  p.nsoning.  The  introduction  of  poisons 
into  wounds  m  the  cellular  membrane  of  animals  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  a  physiological  method  of  testing  the  effects  of  these 
agents  when  a  chemical  analysis  leaves  their  nature  doubtful  or  of 
corroborating  the  results  already  obtained  by  the  application  of 
chemical  tests. 


CHAPTER  3, 

ENTEANCE  OF  POISONS  INTO  THE  BODY.— ABSORPTION  BY  JTOCOUS  MEM- 
BRANE.—ACTION  THROUGH  THE  AIH-PASSAGES  AND  LTJNGS. —THROUGH 
THE  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  INTESTINES.— ACTION 
THROUGH  THE  CONJUNCTIVA.  RATE  OF  ABSORPTION.  FATAL  DOSE. 

M  ULLEE  determined,  by  experiment,  that  the  rapidity  of  ab- 
sorption through  membranes  is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the 
tliickness  of  their  epithelia  or  surface-coverings.  For  tliis  reason 
poisons  penetrate  more  rapidly  by  absorption  through  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  eye,  mouth  and  alimentary  canal  than  through 
the  skin,  and  owing'  to  its  extreme  tenuity,  more  rapidly  through 
the  membrane  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  than  through  any 
other  tissue.  The  effect  here,  when  the  poison  is  in  a  gaseous 
state,  resemble.s  that  which  results  from  the  direct  introduction  of 
a  poison  into  the  blood  by  injection. 

3.  The  Lungs  and  Air-passages. — For  the  reason  above  stated,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs  is  well  adapted  for  the  absorption 
of  aerial  poisons  (gases  and  vapours)  and  conveying  them  at  once 
over  a  large  area  into  the  blood.  The  action  of  the  vapours  of 
ether  and  chloroform,  as  well  as  of  the  poisonous  gases — sulphu- 
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retted  hydroo-en  and  carbonic  acid,  furnish  instances  of  the  rapidity 
and  energy  with  which  these  poisons  produce  their  effects  through 

the  hmgs.  ,      ,        ,   •    ,  i 

Liquids  which  may  be  taken  into  the  stomach  m  large  doses 
without  destroying  life  operate  by  their  vapours  in  small  quantity 
and  with  fatal  effect  through  the  pulmonary  membrane,  ihis 
is  well  exemplified  in  the  use  of  chloroform  vapour.    In  April 
1874  a  healthy  man,  ret.  48,  whose  lungs  and  heart  were  sound, 
took 'chloroform  vapour  prior  to  a  surgical  operation  for  fistula 
One  drachm  was  given  on  a  small  square  of  lint.    It  produced 
insensibility  in   a  few   minutes,   without  causing  any  unusual 
symptoms  to  indicate  danger.    Suddenly  the  pulse  stopped  and 
the  heart  ceased  to  beat.    The  man  was  dead.    If  the  deceased 
had  swallowed  this  quantity  of  chloroform,  it  may  be  fairly 
inferred  that  it  would  have  done  him  no  injury.    Adults  have 
recovered  from  two,  three  and  four  ounces  of  liquid  chloroform 
taken  into  the  stomach.    The  cause  of  the  difference  will  be  at  once 
apparent.    A  small  quantity,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  readily  traverses 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs  and  penetrates  at  once  into  the 
blood  over  a  large  area.    In  the  form  of  a  liquid,  not  very  soluble  m 
the  fluids  of  the  stomach,  it  is  not  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane,  and  finds  its  way  only  slowly  into  the  blood. 
The  mode  of  administration  by  the  lungs  prevents  elimination  ; 
but  the  hquid  chloroform  absorbed  by  the  gastric  membrane,  may 
be    and  probably  is,  eliminated  by  the  lungs.    Even  Avhen  the 
quantity  of  gaseous  poison  is  small,  as  where  only  a  hundredth 
part  of  'sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  a  tenth  part  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  diffused  tlirough  the  air,  the  noxious  substance  readily  finds  its 
way  into  the  blood  ;  and,  being  absorbed  and  circulated  with 
':Teater  rapidity  than  it  is  eliminated,  the  blood  is  permanently 
poisoned  and  'death  is  the  result.     The  frequency  with  which 
respiration  is  perfoiTiied  compensates  for  the  small  proportion  of 
the  poison  diffused  through  the  air.    It  is  through  this  mediuui 
that  poisonous  miasmata  and  the  poisons  of  contagious  diseases 
are  received  into  the  body.    There  is  reason  to  believe  that  even 
mineral  substances,  such  as  those  of  mercury,  carbonate  of  lead, 
arsenious  acid,  and  arsenite  of  copper  in  the  state  of  impalpable 
dust  occasionally  enter  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  and  produce 
the  usual  effects  of  chronic  poisoning.    Horses,  dogs  and  rats  have 
thus  been  poisoned  in  White-lead  factories  in  which  the  white  lead 
was  ground  in  a  dry  state,  and  therefore  diffused  as  a  fine  dust  in 
the  air  of  the  factory. 

4.  Absorption  by  the  Stomach.— Jn  all  ordinary  cases  of  poisoning, 
involvim.'  medico-legal  inquiry,  the  poison  enters  the  stomach  and 
passes  thence  into  the  intestines.  Thus  tlic  mucous  membrane  of 
these  organs  is  the  medium  by  which  tlie  substance  is  absorbed 
and  conveyed  into  the  blood.  Absorption  by  the  domarh  is 
modified  by  the  full  or  empty  condition  of  the  organ.  The 
process  takes  place  more  rapidly  when  the  stomach  is  empty  or 
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the  person  is  fasting  The  acid  secretions  of  the  stomach  increase 
the  solubility  of  many  substances,  and  promote  their  absorption. 
Thus  nux  vomica,  in  coai-se  powder,  yields  strychnia,  and  the 
sliced  roots  of  aconite  and  oenanthe  yield  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  their  alkaloids  to  produce  the  ordinary  symptoms  with  great 
rapidity,  leaving  the  root  or  powder  apparently  unchanged  in  the 
stomach.  Llineral  poisons  not  dissolved  by  water,  such  as  white 
precipitate,  are  rendered  sufficiently  .soluble  uiider  the  circumstances, 
to  be  absorbed  and  diffused  by  the  blood. 

It  is  a  remai'kable  fact,  that  some  poisons  wliich  operate  fatally 
through  a  wound,  or  by  injection  into  the  blood,  resist  the  ab- 
sorbing action  of  the  stomach  in  some  cases  entirely,  in  others 
partially.  Bernard  found  that  curara  destroyed  the  life  of  a  bird 
in  a  few  seconds  when  a  small  quantity  of  it  was  injected  into  a 
wound,  but  when  tlu-own  into  the  stomach  of  a  rabbit  it  had  no 
effect,  although  on  being  removed  from  the  stomach,  its  poisonous 
properties  were  unchanged,  and  it  was  still  capable  of  causing  death 
by  injection  into  a  wound.  (Op.  cit.  pp.  61,  239.)  It  was  found, 
however,  that  if  the  animal  was  in  a  fasting  state,  the  poison  was 
sufficiently  absorbed  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  to 
cause  death.  (Op.  cit.  p.  291.)  From  this  restdt,  it  is  obviovis, 
that  under  certain  conditions,  a  poison  which  acts  chiefly  by  a 
wound,  may  be  still  absorbed  in  fatal  proportion  by  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach. 

The  poison  of  venomous  serpents  and  the  virus  of  glanders, 
have  presented  similar  anomalous  results.  One  experimentalist 
observed  that  they  acted  thi'ough  the  stomach,  while  another 
found  that  they  were  inert  when  placed  within  this  organ 
('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  April  11,  1857,  p.  364.)  May  not  these 
conflicting  results  have  depended  on  the  comparative  rapidity  of 
absorption  and  elimination  ?  When  injected  into  a  wound,  the 
poison  is  carried  into  the  blood  more  rapidly  than  it  is  eliminated 
by  the  kidneys  or  other  organs.  "Wlien  taken  into  the  stomach,  it 
may  be  excreted  by  the  m-ine  and  other  fluids  as  rapidly  as  it  is 
absorbed  through  the  mucous  membrane.  In  the  case  of  an 
animal  fasting,  absorption  would  go  on  to  a  greater  extent  than 
elimination.  The  poison  would  thus  accumulate  in  the  blood  and 
produce  its  usual  effects. 

In  June  1873,  Dr-  Pavy  and  I  performed  two  experiments 
with  the  dry  poison  of  the  cobra  de  capello,  which  showed  that 
even  in  a  fasting  animal,  no  effects  were  produced  when  it  was 
injected  into  the  stomach.  Two  grains  of  dry  cobra-poison  were 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water  and  introduced  into 
a  wound  in  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin  of  a  rabbit. 
Symptoms  of  poisoning  showed  themselves  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  the  animal  died  in  twenty  minutes  afterwards.  A  simila,r 
(quantity  of  the  cobra-poison  was  injected  into  the  stomach  of  a 
healthy  young  dog  which  had  been  kept  without  food  for  many 
houi's.    No  symptoms  of  poisoning  were  at  any  time  observed, 
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and  on  the  following  clay  the  clog  was  as  well  as  usual,  and  took 
liis  food  with  appetite.    ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports.'  1874,  p.  297.) 

Dr.  Fayi-er  found  that  the  poison  of  the  cobra  recently  emitted, 
was  absorbed  although  slowly  through  serous  and  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  that  when  introdiiced  into  the  stomach,  put  into  the 
eye,  or  appKed  to  the  peritoneum,  it  might  cause  the  death  of 
animals,  although  not  with  the  same  certainty  as  when  injected 
into  a  woimd.    (' Thanatophidia  of  India.') 

The  Intestines. — The  mucous  surface  of  the  small  intestines 
absorbs  poison  with  greater  rapidity  and  uniformity  than  that  of 
the  stomach  ;  and  from  experiments  on  dogs  performed  by  Roselli 
and  Gaetano  Strombio,  the  same  difference  is  observed  with  re- 
spect to  the  rectum.  As  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  laudanum, 
and  other  poisons  have  of  late  years  been  criminally  administered 
in  several  instances  in  the  form  of  enemata,  these  results  are  of 
some  interest.  A  quarter  of  a  gi-ain  of  strychnia  dissolved  in 
spirit  was  administered  to  dogs,  in  one  set  of  cases  by  the  stomach, 
and  in  another  by  the  rectum,  care  being  taken  that  both  were 
empty  before  the  poison  was  introduced.  The  maximum  period 
for  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms  by  the  stomach  was  in 
from  thirteen  to  fifteen  minutes,  the  minimum  period  from  ten  to 
twelve  minutes  ;  while  by  the  reciitm  the  periods  were  respec- 
tively ten  to  twelve  minutes  and  four  to  ten  minutes.  The  period 
of  death  also  differed:  the  dog  which  received  the  poison  by  the 
stomach  died  in  sixty-five  minutes,  while  that  which  had  the  poison 
by  the  rectum  died  in  forty  minutes.  It  was  further  noticed  that 
while  the^  sixteenth  part  of  a  grain  of  strychnia  killed  three  dogs 
when  administered  by  the  rectum— the  tetanic  spasms  in  two  being 
very  slight— the  same  dose  of  this  poison  given  by  the  stomach  did 
not  cause  death.  In  respect  to  the  salts  of  morphia,  the  symptoms 
by  the  stomach  commenced  in  from  three  to  nine  minutes,  whereas 
by  the  rectum  they  appeared  in  from  two  to  six  minutes.  (Galtier, 
op.  cit.  9. )  Mr.  Savory,  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  informs  me  that 
his  experiments  bear  out  the  correctness  of  these  results.  While 
these  facts  possess  a  certain  value  in  reference  to  the  action  of  some 
poisons  on  the  stomach  and  rectum,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  period  of  commencement  of  symptoms  and  the  period  of 
death  are  variable  in  man  and  animals. 

These  results  are  of  practical  importance  in  relation  to  the  use  of 
powerful  medicines  applied  to  the  rectum  in  the  foi-m  of  supposi- 
tories, or  of  injections.  A  cjuantity  of  opium,  which  might  have 
been  taken  into  the  stomach  without  producing  more  than  the 
ordinary  medicinal  effects,  lias  caused  profound  narcotism  by  the 
rectum,  and  I  have  known  an  instance  in  which  an  injection  of 
belladonna  nearly  destroyed  life  thrcmgh  its  rapid  absor^jtion  and 
powerful  action  by  this  portion  of  the  intestines. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye  (tlie  conjunctiva)  also  absorbs 
poisons.  This  is  well  seen  by  the  rapid  elVect  of  a  solution  of 
atropia,  in  causing  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Dr.  Fayrer  found  that 
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when  the  cobra  poison  was  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
eye,  the  effects  were  less  dangerous  than  when  it  was  injected  into 
the  blood.  "When  placed  on  the  conjunctiva  of  a  dog,  it  caused 
symptoms  of  poisoning  rapidly  and  strongly,  although  these  were 
not  in  all  cases  fatally  developed.  One  of  his  assistants  had  a  very 
narrow  escape,  owing  to  a  small  portion  of  the  poison  falling  on 
the  conjunctiva  of  his  eye,  during  an  experiment.  It  was  found, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  have  an  irritant  action,  for  it  pro- 
duced violent  inflammation  of  tliis  membrane. 

In  his  experiments  with  the  extract  of  Calabar  bean.  Dr.  Fraser 
observed  that  death  took  place  most  rapidly  when  the  poison  was 
injected  into  the  circulation,  or  placed  in  contact  with  a  wounded 
siirface.  It  followed  nearly  as  quickly  when  injected  into  a  serous 
cavity,  but  more  slowly  when  in  contact  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach.  Babbits  were  killed  by  its  application  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  or  eye.  ('On  the  Calabar 
Bean,'  p.  09.) 

Some  experiments  have  shown  that  direct  contact  of  the  poison 
with  the  mucous  surface,  or  a  wound,  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  process  of  absorption.    Imbibition  and  percolation  through 
porous  substances  will  equally  allow  of  the  penetration  of  the 
poison  into  the  blood,  although  the  effects  may  be  more  slowly 
manifested.  Mr.  Horsley,  of  Cheltenham,  gave  to  a  dog  two  grams 
of  strychnia  in  a  pill  with  conserve  of  roses  wrapped  in  thin  paper. 
Three  hours  elapsed  without  any  symptom  of  poisoning  showmg 
itself  •  in  the  morning  the  dog  was  found  dead.  Wlien  the  stomach 
was  opened  the  pill  was  found  stiU  enclosed  in  the  paper-wrapper, 
and  on  drying  it,  it  was  found  to  have  lost  only  three-quarters  of  a 
grain     This  had  been  removed  by  imbibition  and  absorption 
through  the  pores  of  the  paper.    Mr.  Devonshire  gave  a  gram  of 
strychnia  closely  wrapped  in  paper  to  a  cat.    The  ammal  died  with 
the  usual  symptoms.    The  greater  portion  of  the  strychnia  was 
found  in  the  paper  wrapper  lying  in  the  stomach  of  the  cat.  (bee 
'Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  October  1856,  p.  336.)    It  must  be 
obvious  from  these  results  that  that  portion  of  the  poison  only 
which  passes  into  the  body  by  absorption  destroys  life,  and  that  m 
reference  to  strychnia,  the  quantity  is  very  smaU.    The  portion 
which  remains  in  the  stomach  unabsorbed  has  no  share  m  caiismg 
the  symptoms,  or  death  ;  it  is  merely  the  surplus  of  the  fatal  dose, 
whether  it  be  wrapped  in  paper,  or  lying  on  the  surface  of  the 

stomach  in  a  free  state.  ^„;c,„„ 
Hence  it  follows,  that  however  large  the  quantity  of  poison 
taken,  only  a  certain  portion  of  it  undergoes  a,bsorption  :  this  con- 
BtitutU  the  fatal  dose,  and  it  vanes  for  each  substance.  Orfila 
found  in  his  experiments  on  dogs,  that  on  placing  m  ^  wound  a 
certain  weight  of  arsenic  contained  m  a  Imen  bag  the  ammal  d  ed 
when  from  one  grain  to  two  grains  had  been  absorbed-the  resi  ue 
being  retained  in  the  bag.  This  is  confirmatory  of  the  results 
obtaSied  by  Mr.  Horsley,  from  strychma.    In  the  expermient 
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mentioned  above,  Mr.  Horsley  found  that  the  dog  died  in  six  hours 
from  the  absorption  of  three-quarters  of  a  grain  of  this  alkaloid, 
showing  that  the  poison  had  been  removed  from  the  paper  bag  in 
wliich  it  was  enclosed,  at  the  average  rate  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain 
in  an  hour. 

In  an  experiment  which  I  performed  on  a  rabbit,  with  strychnia, 
the  following  results  were  obtained  : — One-eighth  of  a  grain  of 
acetate  of  stryclmia,  in  powder,  was  placed  in  a  wound  beneath 
the  skin  of  the  animal.  Symptoms  of  poisoning  appeared  in  nine 
minutes,  and  the  animal  died  in  twenty  minutes.  On  collecting 
and  drying  what  remained  in  the  wound,  it  was  found  to  be  about 
one-half  of  the  quantity  used,  so  that  the  animal  had  been  killed 
by  the  absorption  and  diffusion  of  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  grain  of 
strychnia  in  twenty  minxites.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  poison 
had  been  diffused  by  the  blood  tlirough  the  whole  of  the  body. 
Absorption  had  here  gone  on  at  the  rate  of  one-fifth  of  a  grain  in 
an  hour,  the  animal  dying  when  the  blood  became  over-saturated. 
Had  only  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  been  used  in  the  experiment,  it 
is  obvious  that  none  would  have  remained — the  whole  would  have 
been  diffused  with  the  blood  throughout  the  body.  Strychnia  was, 
of  course,  easily  detected  in  the  wound  in  an  unabsorbed  state,  but 
the  most  careful  examination  failed  to  show  that  there  was  any 
trace  of  the  alkaloid  in  the  liver,  heart,  or  blood.  The  quantity 
deposited  from  such  a  small  fractional  dose  was  probably  too  small 
for  detection. 


CHAPTER  4. 

DETECTTON  OF  POISONS  IN  THE   BLOOD   BY    THEIR    CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAT. 

PROPERTIES.  BY    SPECTRAL    ANALYSIS.  LOCAL    ACTION     OF    POISONS. — ■ 

ELIMINATION    AND    DEPOSITION    OF     ABSORBED     POISONS.  CHANNELS  OF 

EXIT. — ELIMINATION  OF  ARSENIC  AND  OTHER  POISONS  BY  THE  URINE. 

Detection  of  Poisons  in  the  Blood.  —That  a  large  number  of  sub- 
stances comprising  medicines  and  poisons  enter  into  the  blood  and 
are  thereby  diffused  over  the  whole  body,  has  been  clearly  estab- 
lished by  the  discovery  of  them  in  this  liquid,  as  well  as  in  the 
secretions  and  excretions  derived  from  it,  and  in  the  soft  organs, 
such  as  the  liver,  spleen,  heart,  and  muscular  system.  This  dif- 
fusion of  mineral  substances  by  means  of  the  cu'culation  was  in  the 
first  instance  established  by  experiments  on  animals.  In  the  year 
18o2,  the  late  Mr.  Aston  Key  injected  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  into  a  wound  on  the  inside  of  the  tliigh  of  a  donkey. 
In  six  hours  afterwards  the  animal  was  killed,  and  ho  forwarded  to 
ine  for  analysis  a  portion  of  blood  taken  from  the  femoral  vein, 
another  portion  from  the  mesenteric  veins,  and  lastly  the  contents 
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of  the  thoracic  ducts.  The  ferrocyanide  was  readily  detected  in  the 
three  specimens,  being  most  abundant  in  the  blood  of  the  femoral 
vem,  and  least  abundant  in  the  contents  of  the  thoracic  duct. 

In  a  set  of  experiments  performed  by  Rapp,  of  Tiibingen,  with 
carbazotic  or  picric  acid,  a  neurotic  poison  having  an  mtensely 
colorific  power,  the  fact  of  the  universal  diffusion  of  this  substance 
tlirough  the  blood  was  made  evident  after  death  by  the  yelloiv 
colour  imparted  by  it  to  the  vai-ious  textures  and  fluids  of  the 
body.    In  a  fox  killed  in  an  hour  and  a  half  by  swallowing  sixteen 
grains  of  the  acid,  the  conjunctiva  (the  white  membrane  of  the 
lyes)  the  aqueous  humour,  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  the  membranes 
of  the  arteries^  and  in  many  places  the  cellular  tissue,  had  acquired 
a  lemon-yellow  tint.     In  other  experiments  the  stomach  was 
dyed  yellow  ;  there  was  a  yellowness  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  and 
the  urine  was  tinged  yellow.  Although  tliis  poison  affects  the  braui 
and  spinal  cord,  producing  convulsions  and  insensibUity,  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  in  no  instance  was  there  any  yellow  tint  m 
these  parts.  (Christison  '  On  Poisons,'  4th  ed.  79G.)  Similar  results 
as  to  the  colouration  of  the  organs  by  tliis  acid  were  obtained  by 
the  late  Dr.  Calvert,  of  Manchester.    He  further  ascertained  that 
the  whole  of  the  acid  was  eliminated  in  a  few  days,  chiefly  by  the 
urine,  to  which  it  gave  a  yellow  tint.    Dr.  Farquliarson  found  that 
santonime,  a  substance  which  becomes  yellow  on  exposui:s  to  hght, 
imparted  a  strong  saffron  yellow  colour  to  the  urme.  A  still  more  re  • 
markable  eflect  is  that  it  dyes  or  .stains  the  retina.    Twenty  mmutes 
after  swallowing  five  grains,  he  found  that  the  flames  of  burn- 
ing substances  appeared  of  an  intensely  yellow  colour.    In  persons 
poisoned  by  sulphate  of  indigo,  the  urine,  after  the  lapse  of  some 
hours  has  been  observed  to  acquire  a  blue  eoloiu-.    This  elimination 
of  colouring  matter  by  the  mine  is  observed  not  only  with  respect 
to  picric  acid  and  indigo,  but  also  in  the  red  colours  derived  from 
aniline     M   Chamet  injected  a  smaH  quantity  of  the  red  dye 
fuchsin'e  in  solution  beneath  the  skin  of  a  gmnea-pig,  and  it  was 
observed  that  the  tirine  passed  by  the  anmial  soon  after  the  injec- 
tion was  tinged  of  a  deep  red  colonr.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1863,  vol.  2, 

^'  s^ome  instances  the  odour  of  the  poison  clearly  proves  its  dif- 
fusion Prussic  acid,  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  nitro-benzole, 
carboUc  acid,  camphor,  alcohol,  cliloroform,  ether,  od  of  turpentme, 
and  among  the  deadly  agents,  coma  and  mcotma,;iave  been  per- 
cdved  by  their  odours,  not  only  in  the  stomach,  but  m  the  bram  and 
other  parts  of  the  body,  to  which  they  must  have  been  conveyed 
bv  the  blood.  In  poisoning  with  phosphorus,  the  diffusion  of  the 
Sison  is  traceable  lot  only  by  its  garlic  odour,  but  by  its  property 
of  luminosity  under  slow  oxidation.  Thus,  m  the  early  stage  of 
poi  oning  with  this  substance,  the  absorption  and  ehmmation  are 
so  rapid  that  the  urine  first  passed  by  the  patient  is  luminous  in 
tlie  dark.  The  intestines  and  even  the  flesh  of  animals  poisoned 
w^th  phosphorus  have  been  observed  to  emit  the  odour  of  garlic, 
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and  in  the  dark  they  have  appeared  luminoiis.  In  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  died  while  taking  phosphorus  medicinally,  the  whole 
of  the  viscera  of  the  body  were  lumhious  in  the  dark.  Physical 
facts  of  this  description,  by  which  the  presence  of  poison  is  rendered 
evident  to  the  senses,  show  even  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than 
chemical  tests,  that  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  are  universally  pene- 
trated by  the  substance  absorbed. 

In  cases  in  which  neither  colour  nor  odour  will  aid  the  inquu-er, 
chemistry  serves  to  reveal  the  presence  of  the  poison  and  the  extent 
of  its  distribution.  The  important  discovery  first  announced  by 
Orfila  in.  1839 — that  arsenic  could  be  detected  and  separated  from 
the  blood,  secretions,  or  viscera  of  persons  who  had  died  from  its 
effects,  produced  a  complete  revolution  in  this  department  of  toxi- 
cology. It  mattered  not  from  what  part  of  the  body  the  blood 
was  taken,  arsenic  was  equally  discovered  ;  so  that,  from  these  and 
other  experiments,  it  appeared  that  the  living  or  dead  body  in  a 
case  of  arsenical  poisoning,  was  for  a  time  penetrated  throughout  by 
the  poison,  and  that  during  life  it  was  eliminated  by  the  urine  and 
other  secretions.  The  fact  that  arsenic  may  be  detected  in  the 
urine  of  a  person  who  survives  its  effects,  is  a  point  of  considerable 
importance  in  a  medico-legal  view.  Thus  an  analysis  of  this  liciuid 
may  furnish  evidence  otherwise  only  satisfactorily  obtained  by  an 
examination  of  the  dead  body  ;  and  cases  of  the  criminal  adminis- 
tration of  arsenic  to  the  living,  which  had  hitherto  escaped  the 
hands  of  justice,  owing  to  the  absence  of  chemical  proofs,  have  thus 
become  as  clearly  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  jury,  as  if  the 
poison  had  operated  fatally  and  had  been  found  after  death  in  the 
stomach.  In  all  doubtful  cases  of  poisoning,  the  detection  of  the 
poison  in  the  urine  is  a  great  aid  to  cliagnosis. 

These  remarks  upon  absorption  and  diffusion  equally  apply  to 
the  cdkaloidal  poisons.  In  a  few  instances  these  may  be  separated 
from  the  tissues  by  chemical  processes,  while,  in  others,  their  dif- 
fiision  by  absorption  ia  indicated  by  their  physiological  effects. 
Thus  atropia,  the  poison  of  belladonna  daturia,  of  stramonium,  and 
hyoscyamia,  of  henbane,  cause  a  dilatation  of  the  piipil  of  the  eye 
(mydriasis),  while  morjjhia,  the  poison  of  opium,  and  physo.stigmia, 
the  poison  of  the  Calabar  bean,  indicate  their  presence  in  the  circu- 
lation among  other  symY)toms  by  a  contraction  of  the  pupils.  Some 
of  these  alkaloids  in  minute  quantity  impart  to  organic  liquids  and 
extracts,  an  extreme  bitterness  of  tade  :  cfj.,  strychnia,  the  poison 
of  mix  vomica,  and  picrotoxia,  the  poison  of  cocculus  indicus. 
Others  arc  attended  with  a  powerful  odour  :  e.g.,  prussic  acid,  nico- 
tina,  the  poison  of  tobacco,  and  conia,  the  poison  of  hemlock.  The 
fle.nh  and  milk  of  animals  fed  (m  wormwood  acquire  a  bitter  taste 
from  absorption  of  the  bitter  principle.  Milk  rendered  bitter  by  it 
has  proved  noxious  to  an  infant.  (Peroira,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  23.) 
Modern  di.scovcries  have  led  to  the  detection  of  substances  in  the  body 
of  such  minute  quantities  as  to  be  lioyond  the  reach  of  the  most 
delicate  chemical  processes.  The  salts  of  thallium  exert  a  poisonous 
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action  on  animals.  The  late  Dr.  Bence  Jones  found  that  although 
this  metal  could  not  be  detected  in  an  absorbed  state  in  the  tissues, 
by  any  chemical  process,  it  was  readily  detected  in  the  liver  of  a 
rabbit  thus  poisoned,  by  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope.  The  vivid 
bright  green  band  characteristic  of  thalKum,  appeared  in  the  spec- 
trum from  the  burning  of  a  small  fragment  of  the  dried  hver  of  the 
animal.  The  salts  of  lithium  have  also  been  thus  detected  in 
the  tissues  by  the  bright  red  band  in  the  spectrum  characteristic  of 
this  metal.  Spectral  or  optical  analysis  has,  therefore,  confirmed 
the  conclusions  of  the  earlier  toxicologists  regarding  the  absorption 
and  universal  diflusion  of  poisons  in  the  body.  This  mode  of 
analysis  is,  however,  at  present  very  limited  in  its  range. 

These  facts  afford  all  the  evidence  that  need  be  desired  to 
prove  that  substances  acting  as  poisons,  enter  into,  and  are 
diffused  through  the  body  by  the  blood.  With  respect  to  those 
which  have  not  yet  been  detected  in  an  absorbed  state,  it  may  be 
reasonably  inferred  that  this  is  sunply  owing  to  the  imperfection  of 
cm"  methods  of  research. 

There  are  some  substances  which  owe  their  lethal  action  to 
the  local  effects  wliich  they  produce  on  the  living  tissues,  and 
although  they  may  enter  the  blood  by  absoii)tion,  this  entrance 
does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to  their  noxious  operation.  The 
nitrate  of  silver  is  a  corrosive  poison,  and  proves  fatal  by  pro- 
ducing an  extensive  destruction  and  disorganization  of  the  viscera. 
Absorption  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to  its  fatal  action,  yet 
it  is  undoubted  that  when  tliis  substance  is  given  in  small  doses 
for  medicinal  purposes,  it  is  conveyed  in  some  form  into  the  circula- 
tion— a  fact  established  by  the  peculiar  discolouration  of  the  skin 
of  the  face  and  hands,  produced  by  its  long-continued  employ- 
ment in  medicinal  doses.  The  mineral  acids  appear  to  act  chiefly 
by  the  local  effects  which  they  produce.  Some  have  thought 
that  they  acted  by  absorption.  One  of  them,  nitric  acid,  has 
destroyed  life  by  its  vapour  when  received  into  the  lungs.  The 
symptoms  and  appearances  were  such  as  woidd  arise  from  local 
injury  done  to  the  lungs.  They  were  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  absorption  of  the  acid  into  the  blood. 

The  arrow-poison  of  the  Bari  tribe  of  Central  Africa  appears 
to  destroy  life  by  a  local  action.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  describes  it 
as  a  milky  juice  from  a  species  of  euphorbia.  It  is  smeared  upon 
the  barbed  blade  of  the  arrow  and  dries  into  a  resinous  layer.  It 
causes  severe  inflammation  in  the  part,  with  sloughing  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  surroimding  muscles.  It  does  not  appear  to  act  by 
absorption,  for  he  saw  a  man  who  had  been  thus  wounded  m 
the  leg  five  months  before.  The  entire  foot  had  sloj^hed  away, 
leaving  the  bone  exposed  above  the  ankle.  ('Albert  N  Yanza,  vol 
1  p  87  )  This  arrow-poison  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  ot 
euphorbiimi,  which  has  been  long  known  for  its  acrid,  irritating 
properties.  Its  action  is  generally  confined  to  the  parts  winch  it 
touches,  producing  severe  pain  and  inflammation,  with  vesication 
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and  sloughing.  According  to  Wibmer  ('Arzneimittel  imd  Gifte,' 
art.  Euphorbia),  it  is  not  absorbed,  but  its  lethal  action  is  con- 
fined to  the  parts  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

Eliminatimi  and  Deposition  of  poisons.— It  is  now  genera,lly 
admitted  by  toxicologists  that  poisons  which  have  been  carried 
into  the  blood  by  absoi-ption  through  the  skin  or  mucous  mem- 
brane, are  diSused  throughout  the  body.  A  portion  is  eUmmated 
by  the  secretions,  while  another  portion  is  deposited  m  the  tissues  ; 
but  elimination  commences  soon  after  the  poison  is  absorbed,  and 
continues  so  long  as  the  person  survives  its  effects.  All  the 
secretions  share  in  this  process  of  elimination.  Thus  organic  and 
inorganic  poisons  have  been  found  in  the  urine,  bile,  milk,  saliva, 
serum  of  the  serous  membranes,  and  in  the  mucous  secretions  of 
the  mucous  membranes.  Of  all  these  liquids,  the  urine  appears 
to  be  the  principal  and  most  constant  channel ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  some  poisons  pass  more  rapidly  by  certain  secre- 
tions than  others.  Most  of  these  fluids  admit  of  special  examina- 
tion, excepting  the  milk,  which  of  course  can  only  present  itself 
casually  as  a  medium.  The  urine  is  in  almost  all  cases  accessible, 
and  tliis  gives  the  most  satisfactory  chemical  results. 

That  substances,  whether  regarded  as  poisons  or  medicines,  are 
rapidly  removed  from  the  body  after  absorption,  is  a  fact  now 
well  known  to  physiologists.  This  is  especially  observed  with 
respect  to  those  bodies  which  have  no  chemical  action  on  the  blood, 
or  which  do  not  form  insoluble  compounds  with  the  tissues.  The 
iodide  of  potassium  taken  into  the  stomach  has  been  found  in  the 
urine  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  Mr.  Erichsen  ascertained  that  the 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  might  be  detected  in  the  urine  two 
minutes  after  the  administration  of  forty  gi-ains  of  the  salt,  and 
that  the  elimination  was  complete  in  twenty-four  hours.  ('Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  36,  pp.  363-410.) 

Experiments  on  animals  show  that  within  one  hour  and  a  halt 
arsenic  may  be  extensively  diffused  throughout  the  body,  and  that 
elimination  commences  within  this  period.  Orfila  quotes  experi- 
ments in  which  arsenic  was  found  in  the  urine  of  horses  (passed 
while  the  animal  was  living)  in  from  three  hours  and  a  half  to 
seven  hours  after  the  administration  of  the  poison.  But  it  was 
present  in  the  urine  contained  in  the  bladder  of  a  dead  horse, 
witliin  the  short  period  of  an  hour  after  its  administration.  In 
dogs  it  was  detected  in  the  urine  passed  in  from  three  to  five 
hours  after  the  injection  of  the  arsenic.  ('  Toxicologic,'  1852,  vol. 
1,  pp.  .381-.383.) 

There  are  but  few  obsei-vations  respecting  the  earhest  time  at 
which  the  poison  shows  itself  in  the  urine  of  a  person  labouring 
under  its  effects  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  may  bo 
detected  within  three  or  four  hours.  In  the  case  of  a  child,  which 
fell  under  the  observation  f.f  the  late  Dr.  Googhegan,  no  arsenic 
could  bo  discovered  in  the  small  quantity  of  urine  passed  up  to 
the  fourteenth  hour,  and  that  passed  from  fourteen  to  thirty-six 
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hours  yielded  only  feint  indications.  It  generally  continues  to  be 
discharged  with  the  urine  so  long  as  a  person  lives,  but  gradually 
diminishing  in  quantity.  Orfila  inferred  from  liis  observations 
that  all  the  absorbed  arsenic  might  be  carried  out  of  the  body  and 
cease  to  appear  in  the  urme  in  froin  twelve  to  fifteen  days  ;  but  in 
one  case  Dr.  Geoghegan  examined  six  ounces  of  urine  passed  on 
the  sixth  day  and  could  detect  therein  no  trace  of  arsenic.  There 
is  some  uncertainty  regarding  its  presence  in  this  secretion.  It 
does  not  always  appear  to  be  the  channel  of  elimination,  and 
in  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning,  the  secretion  of  urme  is  some- 
times greatly  diminished  or  wholly  suppressed.  In  the  case  of 
the  Duke  de  Fradin,  who  died  six  days  after  he  had  taken  a  large 
dose  of  arsenic,  the  poison  was  found  in  the  liver  and  in  the 
intestines,  but  none  was  found  in  ten  ounces  of  the  vu-ine  passed 
shortly  before  his  death.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1847,  vol.  2,  p.  402.)  In 
giving  arsenic  to  dogs  for  a  period  of  nine  months,  in  doses  gradu- 
ally increased,  Danger  and  Flandin  state  that  they  repeatedly 
analysed  the  urine  without  finding  arsenic.  ('  Toxicologie,'  vol.  1, 
p.  737.) 

A  case  of  poisoning  with  arsenic  occurred  to  Dr.  Maclagan, 
of  Edinburgh,  in  which  the  gi-adual  disappearance  of  the  poison 
from  the  luine  was  traced  over  a  long  period.  A  woman  swal- 
lowed half  a  dessei-t-spoonful  of  arsenic  on  November  4,  and 
was  under  treatment  tmtil  the  29th,  when  she  left  the  hospital, 
having  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  poison.  There  was,  in 
the  fii-st  instance,  active  vomiting ;  and  on  analysis  it  was  found 
that  the  vomited  matters  contained  arsenic.  Tlie  m-ine  was  not 
examined  until  the  second  day  (November  6).  It  then  gave,  by 
Marsh's  process,  an  abundant  arsenical  deposit.  On  the  fom'th 
day,  twelve  ounces  also  gave  a  copious  deposit  of  arsenic.  On  the 
fifth  day,  ten  ounces  gave  a  smaller  quantity.  On  the  ninth  day, 
the  poison  was  still  found  ;  on  the  fifteenth  day,  twenty-four 
ovmces  gave  only  a  smaU  quantity ;  on  the  twenty-first  day, 
twenty-six  ounces  gave  a  faint  deposit,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day,  not  a  trace  could  be  detected.  ('  Ed.  Montlily  Journal,'  vol. 
14,  p.  131,  1852.) 

In  the  case  of  a  boy,  who  was  a  patient  under  Dr.  Wilks,  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  arsenic  was  given  daily  in  the  proportion  of  one 
eighth  of  a  grain,  divided  into  three  doses,  for  a  period  of  seventy 
days  consecutively.  The  quantity  taken  altogether  amounted  to 
nine  grains,  sufficient  to  destroy  four  adults  in  the  absence  of 
elimination.  The  arsenic  was  discontinued,  and  the  urine  was 
examined  daily  for  ten  days.  It  was  found  in  from  four  to  six 
ounces  of  urine,  but  in  decreasing  quantity.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  boy  ran  away,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  cany  the 
experiments  further. 

These  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  although  the  urine  is  an 
important  channel  of  elimination,  we  cannot  place  absolute 
reliance  on  a  negative  result.    The  detection  of  it  in  this  secretion 
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shows  that  the  poison  has  been  taken  ;  but  the  non-detection 
of  it  does  not  necessarily  show  that  there  is  no  arsenic  m  the 
bocly. 

If  a  poison  is  eliminated  by  the  m-ine  or  other  fluids  as  rapidly 
as  it  is  carried  into  the  blood  by  absorption,  no  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing are  produced.  If  it  is  more  rapidly  absorbed  than  eliminated, 
it°viU  accumidate  in  the  blood  and  operate  with  fatal  eflect.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  so  much  'the  quantity  taken  as  the  quantity  ab- 
sorbed in  a  given  time,  which  determines  the  lethal  operation  of 
these  agents.  Tliis  quantity  may  be  so  small  that  although  it  may 
produce  symptoms,  it  will  not  destroy  life.  This  is  occasionally 
witnessed'in  medical  practice,  where  medicinal  doses  of  arsenic, 
strychnia,  or  prussic  acid  have  been  sUghtly  exceeded.  It  is  at 
tliis  point  that  we  reach  the  boundary  which  separates  a  poison 
from  a  medicine. 

It  will  be  understood,  therefore,  that  the  accumulation  m  the 
blood  of  a  certain  quantity  of  poison  is  required  before  symptoms 
show  themselves,  and  the  rate  of  blood-saturation  varies  according 
to  circumstances.  The  occurrence  of  certain  symptoms  may  be 
taken  as  the  indication  of  the  poison  having  reached  the  blood, 
and  produced  its  effects  on  this  liquid.  Thus  faintness,  syncope, 
and  general  depression,  with  an  indescribable  uneasiness  are  among 
the  first  symptoms  caused  by  absorbed  arsenic,  and  in  a  series  of 
cases  which  I  was  requu'ed  to  examine,  these  symptoms  showed 
themselves  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes  after  the  poison  had  been 
taken  in  a  state  of  solution.  Absorbed  morphia  is  indicated  by 
drowsiness,  stupor,  and  an  irresistible  tendency  to  sleep— and 
strychnia  by  shivering  and  shuddering,  with  convulsive  twitchings 
of  the  muscles. 

Saline  substances  given  medicinally  may  be  taken  in  large 
quantities  and  passed  through  the  body  without  doing  injury, 
provided  the  doses  are  not  too  large,  or  follow  each  other  at  too 
short  an  interval.  Nitre  is  safely  used  as  a  diuretic,  but  in  a  dose 
of  one  ounce,  taken  at  once,  it  has  operated  as  an  irritant  poison,  and 
caused  death  in  three  hours.  A  patient  in  Guy's  Hospital,  under  Dr. 
Wilks,  took  in  forty-six  days  twenty-five  ounces  and  six  drachms 
of  this  compound.  The  doses  were  increased  from  half  a  drachm 
to  one  drachm  and  a  half  thrice  daily.  The  nitre  was  eliminated  by 
the  urine  in  the  proportion  of  2 '48 grains  to  an  ounce,  representing 
in  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  twenty-four  hoiu's,  grains 
of  nitre,  at  a  time  when  the  patient  was  taking  daily  270  grains  of 
the  salt  in  three  doses.  ('Ghiy's  Hosp.  Reports,'  ]8(>?.,  p.  173.) 
The  remainder  no  doubt  passed  off  by  the  intestines  like  other  saline 
medicines.  Thus  in  a  period  of  less  than  seven  weeks,  this  man 
had  swallowed,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  with  benefit,  a  quantity 
of  nitre  sufficient  to  kill  twenty-five  adults. 

Arsenic,  strychnia,  and  all  medicines  capable  of  acting  as 
poisons  follow  the  same  rule.  If  a  sufficient  interval  be  allowed 
for  elimination,  they  may  be  prescribed  in  quantities  which,  if 
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taken  at  once,  would  speedily  destroy  life.  (Dr.  Wilks's  case, 
p.  24.)  Mr.  T.  Turner,  who  liad  had  a  large  Indian  experience 
in  the  medicinal  use  of  arsenic  in  intermittent  fevers,  gave  to  a 
recruit,  set.  22,  as  much  as  nineteen  grcdns  of  arsenic,  or  nine  fatal 
doses,  in  twenty-eight  days.  The  man  took  a  grain  and  a  half 
within  ten  hours  without  any  gastric  disturbance.  ('Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.'  Sept.  28,  1861,  p.  315.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  there 
was  rapid  ehmination,  and  probably  the  disease  gave  a  certain 
degree  of  tolerance. 

As  a  rule,  therefore,  poisons  which  are  absorbed  do  not  accu- 
mulate in  the  body  unless  ehmination  is  arrested  or  retarded. 


CHAPTER  5. 


ABSOKPTION,    ELIMINATION,    AND     DBPOSITION    OP    POISONS.  ILLUSTRATED 

BY  CASES    OF    AUSENICAL    POISONING.  APPBABANCB    OP    POISON  IN  THE 

UKIXE.  PERIOD  FOB    COMPLBTB    ELIMINATION    OF    ABSORBED  POISON.  

MEDICO-LEGAL    QUESTIONS.  DATE    OP    ADMINISTRATION. — DETECTION  IN 

TUB  LIVER  AND    OTHER    ORGANS. — ALLEGED    PRESENCE    IN  THE  HAIR.  

ELIMINATION  OF  ANTIMONY. 

While  one  portion  of  an  absorbed  poison  is  undergoing  elimination 
by  the  urine  and  other  secretions  another  is  temporarily  deposited 
in  the  liver  and  other  viscera.  According  to  M.  Flandin  the 
largest  proportion  will  be  found  in  the  liver,  and  after  this  organ 
in  the  kidneys.  From  the  observations  made  by  the  late  Dr. 
Geoghegan  it  would  appear  that  the  deposit  of  arsenic  in  the  hver 
continues  to  increase  up  to  about  fifteen  hours  after  the  poison  has 
been  taken.  It  then  gradually  diminishes,  and  if  the  person  should 
survive,  it  entirely  disappears  in  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  days. 
The  various  cases  which  were  examined  by  Dr.  Geoghegan  yielded 
the  following  results.  Assuming  the  average  weight  of  the  human 
liver  to  be  three  and  a  half  pounds,  the  total  amount  of  arsenic 
deposited  in  tliis  orga.n  was  :— 
After  taking  the  poison.  Total  weight  of  arsenic. 


In  5i  to  7  hours 


8| 


15 
17  to  20 
10^  days 
14  days 
17  days 


0"8  grains. 

1-  2  „ 

2-  0  „ 
1-3  „ 
1-5  „ 
0-17  „ 
nil. 


Arsenic  has  destroyed  life  in  tvjo  hours,  but  the  liver  has  not  been 
examined  in  these  cases,  which  are  quite  exceptional.  I  have  found 
arsenic  in  the  liver  in  four  hours,  and  in  another  instance  in  six 
hours  after  the  taking  of  the  poison ;  but  these  are  the  earhest 
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Deriods.  In  the  greater  proportion  of  cases  persons  survive  the 
effects  of  this  poison  for  ten  hours.  At  this  period  it  is  found 
not  only  in  the  Uver,  but  in  the  other  soft  organs  In  a  case 
provin-  fatal  in  ten  hours  M.  Chevallier  detected  the  poison  m 
the  Uver,  as  well  as  m  the  stomach,  intestmes  and  spleen.  (  Ann. 
d'Hy-.'  1848,  vol.  1,  p.  419.)  It  appears  to  be  eliminated  from 
the  Uver  by  the  bile,  in  which  Uquid  it  is  frequently  foimd 
^Ithouc'h  Dr.  Geoghegan's  observations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  liver  acquires  its  maximun  saturation  in  fifteen  hours,  it  is 
miprobable,  as  he  remarks,  that  such  quantitative  results  should  be 

the  same  in  all  cases.  i  c  r>„f;in 

Dr  Geof^het^an's  results  corroborate  the  observations  of  UiWa 
re<rarding  the  disappearance  of  arsenic  from  the  liver,  namely, 
that   at  or  about  the  fourteenth  day  from  the   date  of  the 
poisoning,  absorbed  arsenic  has  either  disappeared  or  is  rapidly 
disappearing  from  this  organ.     It  may  not  be  found  at  an 
earlier  date.     Thus,  in  one  protracted  case  of  poisoning  with 
arsenic,  which  proved  fatal  after  seven  days,  I  could  detect  no 
arsenic  in  the  Uver.     ('Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.  vol.  7,  p.  194  )  It 
may,  however,  usually  be  found  up  to  the  fourteenth  day  it 
the  person  survives  so  long.    In  a  clear  case  of  poisoning  with 
arsenic  the  late  Mr.  Herapath  coidd  detect  no  trace  of  arsenic  m 
the  body  of  a  person  who  died  in  the  fifteenth  day  after  taking 
the  poison.    {The  Queen  v.  Williams,  South  Wales  Cu-cuit,  July 
1863  )    This  chemical  expert  stated  in  reference  to  tins  result 
that  neither  in  his  reading  nor  in  his  experience  had  he  known 
arsenic  to  have  been  detected  fifteen  days  after  its  administra- 
tion.   (' Lancet,' July  11,  1863,  p.  47.)    This  statement  is  borne 
out  by  the  case  of  Br.  Alexander,  of  which  the  particulars  were 
communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Geogliegan.     On  March  16,  185/, 
this  gentleman  took  unknowingly  a  quantity  of  arsenic  m  arrow- 
root.   It  had  been  mixed  wiih  the  an-owi-oot  by  mistake  Ihe 
usual  symptoms  foUowed,  and  he  died  on  April.  1.     The  ap- 
pearances were   such  as  arsenic  would  produce  :  the  stomach 
was  ulcerated.     Dr.  Geoghegan  made  an  analysis  of  the  stomach 
and  its  contents,  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  other  viscera  ;  but  there 
was  no  arsenic  in  any  of  the  organs,  although  the  poison  was 
abundantly  contained  in  the  arrowroot  eaten  by  deceased.  ihus, 
in  seventeen  days,  the  arsenic  had  been  completely  eluninated.  ihis 
case  further  shows  distinctly,  in  opposition  to  the  rash  assertions  ot 
some  medical  witnesses,  claiming  to  speak  witli  authority  that  a 
person  may  die  from  poison,  and  yet  no  trace  of  one  ot  tlie  most 
easily  detectable  poisons  will  be  found  in  the  l^ody  after  death ! 
(See  'Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  April  18,  lBi)7,  P-  •■>88.) 

From  these  observations  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  wlien  a 
person  survives  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  days,  absorbed  arsenic 
will  not  be  found  in  the  soft  organs.  Under  treatment  it  may 
entirely  disappear  in  a  few  days  from  the  contents  of  the  stomacli 
and  bowels.    In  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  question  may  arise— if  no 
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poison  is  present  in  the  body— Of  what  does  the  person  die  ?  Death 
in  such  cases  may  take  place  from  exhaustion,  or  the  elfects  of  the 
poison  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  In  Mr.  Herapath's  case, 
as  well  as  in  that  recorded  by  Dr.  Geoghegan,  the  patients  died 
from  exliaustion.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  some  of  the 
poison  should  remain  in  the  body  at  the  time  of  death,  in  order  to 
account  for  death  iinder  these  circumstances. 

The  facts  connected  with  the  elimination  and  deposition  in  the 
tissues,  of  arsenic  and  other  poisons,  have  given  rise  to  important 
questions  respecting  the  date  of  administration,  and  the  discovery 
or  non-discovery  of  these  agents  by  chemical  processes  in  the  fluids 
and  solids  of  the  body.  Within  what  time,  after  administration, 
will  a  poison  be  deposited  in  the  tissues  ?  How  long  will  a  poison 
once  deposited  in  an  organ,  remain  there  ?  By  what  channel  is  it 
eliminated  ?  When  does  this  elimination  commence,  and  when  is  it 
completed  i  The  facts  obtained  from  the  human  body  and  from 
experiments  on  animals  show  great  difierences  among  the  different 
poisons.  The  functions  of  absoi-ption  and  elimination  are  probably 
not  the  same  in  man  and  animals  ;  and  among  human  beings  it 
may  be  considered  that  they  are  performed  more  rapidly  in  the 
child  than  in  the  adult,  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  and  in  the 
healthy  and  vigorous,  than  in  aged  persons.  The  condition  of  the 
body  must  also  aflect  these  functions  ;  and  the  eflects  produced  by 
the  poison  itself  mvist  to  a  certain  extent  influence  them. 

In  Eeg.  v.  Hunter  (Liverpool,  Lent  Ass.  1843),  the  prisoner 
was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  poisoning,  chiefly  on  the  gi'ound 
that  no  arsenic  was  detected  in  the  body,  although  the  deceased 
had  died  in  three  days  after  the  alleged  administration  of  the 
poison. 

Although  no  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn  regarding  the 
period  and  relative  amount  of  deposit  in  the  soft  organs,  or  the 
period  at  wliicli  absorbed  arsenic  is  entirely  discharged  from  the 
body,  there  are  certain  leading  points  which  are  undisputed.  In 
the  first  place,  arsenic  is  not  a  normal  constituent  of  the  human 
body  ;  this  has  been  clearly  proved  by  Orfila,  under  the  eyes  of  a 
committee  of  scientific  men.  ('  Rapport  sur  les  Moyens  de  constater 
la  pre'sence  de  I'Arse'nic  dans  les  Empoisonnements  par  ce  Toxique,' 
par  M.  OrfiJa,  Paris,  1841.)  Secondly,  when  introduced  as  a 
poison,  it  is  absorbed,  and  although  temporarily  deposited  in  some 
of  the  organs,  it  is  sooner  or  later  eliminated  and  the  whole  is 
removed  from  the  body.  The  statement  that  when  once  deposited 
it  may  remain  for  an  indefinite  period,  has  no  foundation  in 
fact.  In  recent  cases  of  administration  it  may  be  found  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  not  in  the  liver  or  other  oi^ans,  while  in 
cases  of  older  date  it  may  be  found  in  the  liver,  after  it  has 
disappeared  entirely  from  the  stomach.  Thus,  in  the  cases  of  the 
Atlee  family,  referred  to  me  by  Mr.  Carter,  coroner  for  Surrey,  in 
January  1854,  the  body  of  the  woman  was  exhumed  after  a 
month's  burial.    Arsenic  was  not  found  in  the  stomach  or  bowels, 
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but  it  was  readily  detected  in  a  small  portion  of  the  liver.  The 
poison  had  probably  been  taken  several  days  before  death. 

The  kidneys,  spleen,  heart,  lungs  and  brain,  and  after  these 
orcaus  the  muscles  and  bones,  are  also  the  seats  of  deposit,  arid 
the  proportion  deposited,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  known,  is  in  the  order 
in  wliich  these  parts  ai-e  mentioned.  The  analysis  for  absorbed 
poison  rarely  extends  beyond  the  liver  and  kidneys,  for  if  not 
foiuid  in  these  organs,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  found  in  the  other 
organs  mentioned. 

Arsenic  has  been  found  deposited  in  the  bones,  but  m  very 
small  quantity.  In  one  case,  a  medico-legal  question  arose  whether 
it  was  ever  deposited  in  the  ludr.  A  wealthy  old  lady  died  after 
a  protracted  illness  ending  in  dropsy.  A  female  relative,  dis- 
appointed with  the  terms  of  her  will,  asserted  that  she  had  been 
murdered  by  the  administration  of  small  doses  of  arsenic  over  a 
long  period.  The  woman  went  before  the  authorities,  and  stated 
that  she  had  cut  off  some  of  the  deceased's  hair  while  the  body 
was  lying  in  the  coffin,  that  the  hair  had  been  analysed  by  a 
chemist,  and  arsenic  found  in  it.  The  case  was  subsequently  sub- 
mitted to  Dr.  Casper  and  Prof.  Mitscherlich,  of  Berlin,  with  the 
result  that,  on  an  accurate  analysis  of  a  portion  of  hair  really  cut 
from  the  head  of  deceased,  not  a  trace  of  arsenic  was  found  in  it. 
The  story  told  by  the  woman,  who  brought  the  charge  of  poison- 
ing, was  altogether  improbable.  There  was  no  proof  that  the  hair 
which  she  caused  to  be  analysed  was  taken  from  the  head  of 
deceased,  and  she  made  no  application  for  an  analysis  iintil  after 
she  had  read  in  some  medical  book  that  the  hair  of  animals, 
poisoned  by  arsenic,  contained  that  mineral.  There  was  also  good 
reason  to  suspect  that  she  had  tampered  with  the  hair.  On  the 
result  of  Mitscherlich's  analysis,  the  complaint  was  dismissed  as 
unfounded.  (Casper,  'Gericht.  Med.' vol.  1,  p.  419,  1857.  There  is 
no  record  of  arsenic  ever  liaving  been  discovered  in  the  hair  of  per- 
sons poisoned  by  this  substance.  I  have  examined  the  feathers  of 
birds  poisoned  with  arsenic,  but  none  of  the  poison  could  be 
detected  in  them,  although  it  was  found  in  the  bones,  beak,  and 
claws. 

With  reference  to  absorbed  arsenic,  there  are  two  ponits  re- 
quiring notice  :  1.  The  extent  to  which  it  is  diffused  through  the 
body,  and  2.  The  absolute  quantity  deposited  in  the  orjians.  In 
chronic  poisoning,  arising  from  the  administration  of  small  doses 
at  intervals,  I  have  found  the  arsenic  extensively  diJlused,  but  in 
small  proportion.  The  quantity  deposited  appears  to  depend  on 
the  largeness  of  the  dose,  or  on  the  frequency  with  which  small 
df)Hes  are  repeated.  There  are  some  facts  on  record  which  show  to 
how  great  an  extent  arsenic  may  bo  dift'used  when  it  has  once 
entered  the  blood.  In  the  case  of  a  pregnant  woman  poisoned  by 
arsenic  in  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  the  poison  was  detected 
by  MM.  Mareska  and  Lardos,  in  the  l)ody  of  the  fcetus.  It  was 
also  discovered  in  the  uterus  and  placenta,  the  latter  organ  con- 
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taining  a  larger  proportion  than  the  foetus,  but  there  was  none  in 
the  liquor  amnii.  (  '  Gaz.  des  Hopitaux,'  Janvier  1846.)  Even  the 
entozoa  found  in  the  himian  body  became  ixnder  these  circum- 
stances thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  poison.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep. ' 
October  1846,  p.  462.)  In  March  1857,  some  fowls  wliich  had  died 
from  the  effects  of  arsenic  were  submitted  to  examination.  In  the 
crop  and  gizzard  of  a  fine  cock  about  twenty  grains  of  the  poison 
were  found,  and  the  whole  body  was  thoroughly  saturated  with 
absorbed  arsenic.  The  poison  was  separated  from  the  blood,  the 
liver,  the  muscles  of  the  breast,  the  comb,  the  claws,  and  even  the 
thigh-bones.  In  examining  the  body  of  a  hen,  the  arsenic  was 
found  in  large  quantity  in  the  ova  contained  in  the  oviduct,  and 
particularly  in  the  yolks  of  those  which  were  developed. 

These  results  are  subject  to  exceptions,  the  causes  of  wliich  are 
not  well  understood.  Arsenic  is  not  always  found  in  the  blood, 
and  a  much  larger  quantity  of  this  liquid  than  of  the  liver  is 
required  for  its  detection.  It  is  not  necessarily  present  in  all  the 
organs.  It  may  be  found  in  the  liver  or  kidneys,  but  not  in  the 
heart  or  muscles.  In  a  case  examined  by  the  late  Dr.  Geoghegan, 
the  liver  yielded  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic,  but  none  could  be 
extracted  from  the  blood.  Again,  in  a  case  fatal  in  nine  days,  he 
discovered  no  arsenic  in  the  muscular  structure  ;  wliile  in  another 
case,  fatal  in  seven  hours,  he  discovered  it  without  difficulty  in  the 
proportion  of  one-thirteenth  of  a  grain  to  the  pound.  (Op.  cit. 
p.  113.) 

The  observations  here  made  respecting  the  absorption  and 
elimination  of  arsenic  are  more  or  less  applicable  to  antimony  and 
other  metallic  poisons.  Antimony,  like  arsenic,  may  be  detected 
in  the  urine,  passed  a  few  hours  after  its  administration  ;  and,  from 
Orfila's  experiments,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  metal 
would  remain  deposited  in  the  soft  organs  longer  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  days  after  the  last  date  of  administration. 

The  presence  of  the  poison  (such  as  arsenic  or  antimony)  in  the 
stomach  or  bowels  has  genei'ally  been  taken  to  indicate  a  recent 
administration  by  the  mouth  or  rectum.  If  the  poison  be  in  some 
quantity,  and  in  a  solid  or  liquid  form  in  the  contents,  this  infer- 
ence is  justifiable,  but  if  only  in  traces  in  the  coats  or  in  the 
mucus  of  the  stomach,  it  may  be  the  residue  of  a  quantity  taken 
by  the  mouth  some  days  previously,  or  the  result  of  an  elimina- 
tion by  the  mucous  secretions  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
When  the  poison  is  found  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  not  in 
the  other  viscera,  and  at  the  same  time  there  has  been  no  appli- 
cation to  a  wound  or  ulcer,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  its 
presence  is  the  result  of  ingestion  into  these  parts,  and  not  of 
elimination  from  the  mucous  surface. 

On  the  absorption,  elimination,  and  deposition  of  mercury, 
lead,  and  copper,  some  remarks  will  be  made  in  treating  of  the 
poisonous  salts  of  these  metals. 

By  the  aid  of  spectral  analysis  Dr.  Dupr^  was  enabled  to  trace 
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the  complete  elimination  of  the  salts  of  lithium  from  the  urine. 
It  was  found  to  be  completed  in  five  or  six  days.  ('  Proc.  R.  S. 
March  1872,  p.  268.) 


CHAPTER  6. 

ABSOBPTION  AND  ELIMINATION  OF  ACID  ANB  ALKALINE  POISONS.— OF  LIQUID 
AND  VOLATILE  POISONS. — KAPID  DIFFUSION  OF  PRUSSIC  ACID. — ELIMINA- 
TION OF  MORPHIA.— STRYCHNIA,  ITS  DEPOSITION  IN  THE  TISSUES.— EXPERI- 
MENTS ON  ANIMALS.— OBSERVATIONS  ON  MAN.— ITS  ENTIRE  REMOVAL 
FROM  THE  BODY.— PROOFS  OF  ABSORPTION  OF  OTHER  AXKALOms. 

Acid  Poisons.— It  has  been  a  disputed  question,  whether  sulphuric 
acid  is  or  is  not  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  circulation  in  cases 
of  acute  poisoning.    M.  Bouchardat  considers  that  it  is  absorbed, 
and  that  it  causes'' death  by  leading  to  a  coagulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  heart,  aorta,  and  large  blood-vessels.    He  has  found  these 
coagula  in  two  cases  in  considerable  quantity  ;  and  m  one  of  them, 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  aorta  was  reddened.  ('Annales 
d'Hygiene,'  1837,  vol.  1.  p.  362.)    I  have  observed  tliis  last-men- 
tioned appearance  in  one  case,  as  well  as  the  occurrence  of  coagula 
in  two  instances  ;  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  for 
believing  that  they  result  from  the  action  of  a  portion  of  absorbed 
sulphuric  acid.    (Galtier,  'Toxicologic,'  vol.  1.  pp.  190,  191.)  In 
analysing  these  coagula  taken  from  a  person  who  had  died  from  the 
efi'ects  of  sulphuric  acid,  I  did  not  find  a  trace  of  the  acid  in  them. 
According  to  Orfila,  the  absorption  of  the  mineral  acids  may  take 
place  owing  to  their  compounds  with  albumen  being  soluble  and 
neutral.    There  is  no  doubt  that  these  albuminous  compounds  are 
soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  but  they  are  insoluble  when 
much  acid  is  present.    In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Letheby  to  the 
Pathological  Society,  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  urine  led  lum  to 
the  inference  that  the  acid  was  rapidly  eliminated  by  this  secretion. 
The  quantity  thus  passed  within  four  days  was  considerable.  ('Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  116.) 

The  reader  will  find  that  this  subject  has  been  fully  examined 
by  the  late  Dr.  Geoghegan.  ('  Med.  Gazette,'  vol.  48,  p.  330.)  In 
a  case  in  which  a  woman  swallowed  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  and  survived  thirty-one  hours,  he  states  that  he  found 
traces  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  serum  of  the  pericardium  and  in  the 
kidney.  There  was  none  in  the  blood  ;  but  a  quantity  of  free 
phosphoric  acid,  which  he  considered  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  which  had  been  absorbed  and  had  decomposed  the 
alkaline  pliosphate  of  the  blood  ;  the  alkaline  sulphate  produced 
having  been  eliminated  by  the  kidney.  Tlie  stomach  was  perforated, 
and  the  organ  empty.     In  a  case  of  poisoning  with  sulphuric  acid, 
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which  occurred  to  Dr.  Walker,  we  are  informed  that  there  was  a 
trace  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  serous  fluid  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
and  a  larger  quantity  in  the  blood  contained  in  the  heart.  There 
was  none  in  the  stomach,  and  only  a  slight  trace  in  the  duodenum. 
('Ed.  Monthly  Journ.'  June  1850,  p.  538.) 

It  wiU  be  apparent  from  these  statements,  that  the  results  of 
experiments  for  the  detection  of  absorbed  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
blood  are  not  in  accordance.  According  to  Casper,  in  this  form  of 
poisoning  the  blood  has  always  an  acid  reaction,  even  in  the  organs 
wliich  are  healthy  ;  it  has  also  a  treacly  consistency  and  a  cherry- 
red  colour.  He  found,  in  one  instance,  the  pericardial  fluid  acid, 
and  in  another,  the  case  of  a  pregnant  woman,  the  amniotic  fluid 
was  acid  ('Handbuch  der  Ger.  Medicin,'  1857,  vol.  1,  p.  400,  430) ; 
but  he  did  not  test  the  liquid  for  sulplmric  or  phosphoric  acid. 
Professor  Carus  has  reported  a  case  in  which  sulphuric  acid  was 
taken  by  a  pregnant  woman,  and  it  was  found  not  only  in  the  water 
of  the  amnios,  but  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  and  of  the  peri- 
toneum of  the  foetus,  as  well  as  in  the  heart  and  bladder.  (Beck's 
'Med.  Jur.'  vol.  2,  p.  429  ;  and  'Bulletin  des  Sciences  M^dicales,' 
vol.  13,  p.  72.) 

The  acidity  of  the  organs  and  flesh  after  death  cannot  alone  be 
relied  on  as  evidence  of  the  presence  of  an  acid  poison  in  the  blood, 
unless  sulphuric  acid  is  actually  detected  in  those  parts.  It  is  now 
well  known  that  the  liver  and  some  other  organs,  as  well  as  the 
muscles,  acquire  an  acid  reaction  as  the  result  of  spontaneous 
changes  in  the  principles  contained  in  them,  taking  place  after 
death.  If  the  acid  has  permeated  through  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  and  impregnated  the  organs  around,  the  fact  wUl  be 
indicated  by  the  application  of  chemical  tests. 

Orfila  states  that  he  separated  nitric  acid  from  the  iirine  of 
animals  poisoned  by  the  diluted  acid.  He  distilled  the  urine  with 
sulphuric  acid,  neutralized  by  potash  the  acid  liquid  thus  obtained, 
and  succeeded  in  procuring  nitrate  of  potash.  The  result  was  not 
uniformly  the  same.  At  certain  stages  of  the  poisoning  only  the 
urine  was  found  to  contain  nitric  acid  ('Toxicologic,'  1852,  vol  1, 
p.  185).  As  the  nitrates  are  not  constituents  of  the  urine,  the  fact 
may  be  of  importance,  although  the  circumstances  under  which 
nitric  acid  was  thus  prociu-ed  are  not  likely  to  present  themselves 
in  a  case  of  acute  poisoning  in  a  human  being. 

Oxalic  acid  is  supposed  to  enter  the  blood,  and  give  it  a  dark 
brown  colour.  In  a  case  which  proved  rapidly  fatal,  where  two 
ounces  of  the  poison  had  been  taken,  I  examined  four  ounces  of 
blood  taken  from  the  vena  cava,  but  not  a  trace  of  oxalic  acid  could 
be  detected.  Sir  K.  Christison  states  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  de- 
tecting the  poison  in  the  blood  even  when  a  solution  of  it  had  been 
purposely  injected  into  the  femoral  vein  of  an  animal  wliich  died  in 
thirty  seconds.  Orfila  was  imable  to  obtain  any  traces  of  it  from 
the  livers  or  spleens  of  animals  poisoned  by  the  acid.  (Op.  cit.  vol.  1, 
p.  247.)  These  negative  results  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
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the  poison  is  decomposed,  or  the  usual  method  of  separating  it  from 
organic  compounds  is  not  siifficiently  delicate.  In  two  cases  it  is 
stated  that  leeches  have  been  killed  by  the  blood  drawn  by  them, 
from  persons  who  were  at  the  time  labouring  under  the  effects  of 
this  poison.  Tliis  seems  to  render  it  probable  that  the  blood  is 
poisoned,  and,  indeed,  Orfila  states  that  he  succeeded  in  detecting 
oxalic  acid  in  the  urine,  although  not  in  the  solid  organs.  ('  Toxicol.' 
vol.  I,  p.  190.)  According  to  Wohler,  it  may  be  detected  under  the. 
form  of  oxalate  of  Ume  in  the  urine  of  animals  to  which  it  has  been 
administered.  This  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  medical 
jiirist,  as  the  oxalate  of  lime,  although  frequently  found  in  certain 
states  of  disease,  is  not  a  normal  constituent  of  urine.  The  micro- 
scope would  here  render  great  assistance,  as  the  octohedral  form  of 
the  oxalate  of  lime  is  peculiar.  It  is  probable  that,  in  acute  cases, 
death  is  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  absorption  of  the  poison  and 
its  peculiar  action  on  the  blood. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Orfila,  potash  is  absorbed  and 
conveyed  into  the  blood.  The  alkali  is  eliminated  by  the  urine, 
which  is  thereby  rendered  alkaline.  When  he  gave  aboiit  one 
drachm  of  potash  to  dogs,  the  presence  of  the  alkaU  was  detected 
after  the  lapse  of  six  hours  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys.  Owing 
to  the  solvent  action  of  this  poison  on  fibrin  and  albumen,  the 
blood,  although  it  may  be  darker  in  colour,  is  never  found  coagu- 
lated in  the  vessels  after  death. 

Poisons  of  a  liquid  and  volatile  nature  enter  the  blood,  are 
diffused  through  the  body,  and  eliminated  with  great  rapidity. 
Prussic  acid  and  alcohol  furnish  instances  of  this  rapid  absorption 
and  elimination.  These  volatile  poisons  enable  us  to  solve  an 
important  practical  question  which  often  presents  itself,  namely  : 
Within  what  time  after  administration  is  the  poison  absorbed,  so 
as  to  produce  its  usual  effects  ?  Miiller  found  in  his  experiments 
that  a  liquid  poison  brought  into  contact  with  a  wounded  surface 
might  be  absorbed  and  distributed  through  the  body  in  from  half 
a  minute  to  two  minutes. 

This  result  is  fully  explained  by  the  great  rapidity  of  the  circia- 
lation.  From  the  capacity  of  the  cavity  of  the  heart,  and  the 
number  of  contractions  which  take  place  in  a  minute,  it  is  estimated 
that  one  hundred  and  forty  ounces  of  blood  pass  tlu-ough  the  heart 
within  this  short  period  of  time.  Thus  all  the  blood  in  the  adult 
body  would  pass  through  the  heart  in  three  minutes.  According  to 
Valentin,  however,  one  miniite  would  suffice.  (Kirk's  '  Physi- 
ology/  P-  139.)  Substances  injected  into  one  jugular  vein  have 
been  detected  in  the  blood  of  the  opposite  jugular,  in  from  twenty 
to  thirty  seconds.  Dr.  Blake's  experiments  point  to  even  a  greater 
rapidity  of  distribution.  He  found  that  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
barium  injected  into  the  jiigular  vein  of  a  horse  could  be  detected 
in  blood  drawn  from  the  carotid  artery  of  the  opposite  side  in 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds  after  the  injection.  In  a  dog,  the 
poisonous  effects  of  strychnia  on  the  nervous  system  were  mani- 
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fested  in  twelve  seconds  after  injection  into  the  jugular  vein  ;  in  a 
fowl,  in  six  and  a  half  seconds  ;  and  in  a  rabbit,  in  four  and  a  half 
seconds.  The  general  conclusion  drawn  by  Blake  was  that  a  poison 
might  be  diffused  through  the  human  body  in  so  short  a  period  of 
time  as  nine  seconds  ;  and  he  states  that  an  interval  of  more  than 
nine  seconds  always  elapsed  between  the  introduction  of  a  poison 
into  the  capillaries,  or  veins,  and  the  appearance  of  the  first 
symptoms. 

In  reference  to  most  poisons  which  enter  the  body  by  the 
mouth,  some  minutes,  or  even  hours,  may  pass  before  the  appear- 
ance of  symptoms.  This  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  poison, 
its  physical  condition,  the  amo\mt  absorbed  in  a  given  time,  and 
the  quantity  accumulated  in  the  blood. 

Prnssic  Acid. — Kramer  discovered  prussic  acid  in  the  blood  of 
an  animal  which  died  in  thirty-six  seconds  after  its  administration  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Mr.  Waterworth,  formerly  a  pupil  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  gave  to  an  animal  a  fatal  dose  of  prussic  acid,  and  in  less 
than  a  minute  afterwards,  when  all  signs  of  life  had  ceased,  he 
made  an  opening  into  the  chest,  and  tested  the  wai-m  vapour 
which  escaped  from  it.  In  this  vapour  he  clearly  detected  prussic 
acid.  This  appears  to  establish  the  correctness  of  Miiller's  view  in 
respect  to  the  very  rapid  diffusion  of  this  poison.  These  volatile 
poisons,  like  the  soluble  gases,  are  chiefly  eliminated  in  vapour  by 
the  lungs.  So  long  as  life  remains,  the  peculiar  odour  of  the 
poison  is  plainly  perceptible  in  the  breath.  Although  this  poison 
may  not  be  detected  in  the  body  either  by  its  odour  or  vapour, 
when  some  weeks  or  months  have  elapsed,  this  does  not  prove  that 
it  was  entirely  eliminated  at  the  time  of  death.  In  the  presence 
of  decomposing  animal  matter,  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
a  portion  of  it  is  converted  into  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium. 
(SeePrussic  Acid,  pos^.)  ,  .       .  t^ 

TJie  Alkaloids. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  powertul 
agents  of  which  morphia  and  strychnia  may  be  taken  as  types,  are 
absorbed  into  the  blood  and  diffused  through  the  system  like  other 
poisons.  Accurate  observations  on  the  absorption  and  elimination 
of  morphia  in  cases  of  poisoning  in  the  human  body  are  rare.  The 
facts  hitherto  noticed  tend  to  show  that  in  a  poisonous  dose  it  is 
rapidly  removed  from  the  stomach  by  absorption,  and  that  the 
residue  of  a  fatal  dose  is  seldom  found  when  the  person  has  sur- 
vived some  hours.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  me  in  March  1863,  a 
man  set  52  died  in  ten  hours  from  a  dose  of  one  grain  of  the  hydro- 
chlorate  No  trace  of  morphia  remained  in  the  stomach .  In  another 
case  communicated  to  me  a  man  died  in  tUrteen  hours  from  a  dose 
of  one  grain  of  the  hydrochlorate  taken  m  a  pill;  no  morphia 
could  bl  detected  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  this  alkaloid  is  more  difficult  of  separation  from 
organic  matter  than  strychnia,  and  when  separated  the  tests  for  it^s 
identification  are  not  so  conclusive.  It  has  been  found  deposited 
in  the  tissues  in  some  rare  cases  by  competent  analysts.  In  a  case  of 
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poisoning,  which  occiu'red  at  Bruges  in  1845,  M.  Stas  states  that 
he  detected  morphia  in  the  viscera  of  a  body  after  an  interment 
of  thii-teen  months  ;  and  in  1847  he  detected  and  separated  this 
alkaloid  from  the  viscera  of  another  body.  This  proves  that 
morphia  is  absorbed  and  deposited,  and  also  that  it  resists  decom- 
position for  a  long  time.  The  facts  tlirow  no  light  upon  the  rate 
of  absorption  or  the  date  of  entire  elimination  :  for  we  have  no 
information  on  the  quantity  of  morphia  taken  by  the  deceased 
persons — the  period  which  they  survived,  the  quantity  found  in 
the  viscera — and  the  viscera  in  which  the  poison  was  detected. 

Strychnia. — In  the  year  1827,  Verniere  first  showed  by  an 
ingenious  physiological  experiment  that  the  poison  of  nux  vomica 
(strychnia)  entered  the  venous  blood  by  absorption,  and  that  the 
blood  thus  impregnated,  when  transfused  into  another  animal,  pro- 
duced the  usual  symptoms  of  strychnia-poisoning.  It  is  probable 
that  if  a  very  large  dose  of  nux  vomica  could  be  given  to  one 
animal,  and,  wliile  labouring  under  its  effects,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  blood  could  be  safely  taken  from  it  and  transfused  into  the  body 
of  another,  it  might  be  found  that  tliis  liqxiid  would  act  as  a  poison 
and  cause  death.  There  are,  however,  insuperable  obstacles  to  the 
performance  of  such  an  experiment  ;  because  if  a  large  dose  of  poison 
he  given  to  the  first  animal,  it  may  die  before  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  blood  is  transfused  from  it.  if  a  small  quantity  of  poison  be 
given,  or  a  small  quantity  of  blood  be  transfused,  the  poison  might 
be  so  diluted  by  diffusion  that  no  fair  inference  could  be  drawn  from 
the  results.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  large  quantity  of  blood  be 
transfused,  this  alone  might  cause  the  death  of  the  animal  which 
lost  the  blood,  and  yet  not  be  sufiicient  to  produce  fatal  effects  in 
the  other. 

The  rapidity  with  which  strychnia  is  absorbed  and  diffused 
through  the  body  varies  probably  according  to  many  circum- 
stances. On  the  fact  of  its  diffusion,  there  is  one  set  of  experi- 
ments by  Mr.  Blake  :  he  found,  on  introducing  the  nitrate  of 
strychnia  into  a  vein,  that  the  action  of  the  poison  on  the  spinal 
cord  was  manifested  by  tetanic  convulsions  in  sixteen  seconds  in 
the  hor.se,  in  twelve  seconds  in  the  dog,  in  six  and  a  half  seconds 
in  the  fowl,  and  in  four  and  a  half  seconds  in  the  rabbit.  Severe 
symptoms  are  not  produced  until  the  poison  is  diffused  through  the 
circulation  ;  and  the  more  rapidly  it  enters  the  blood,  tlie  more 
speedily  do  the  effects  appear.  This  shows  that  accumulation  by 
absorption  is  chiefly  concerned  in  the  operation  of  this  poison.  Sir 
Pv.  Christison  killed  a  dog  in  tim>  minutes,  with  the  sixth  part  of  a 
grain  dissolved  in  alcohol,  injected  into  the  chest ;  and  a  wild  boar 
was  killed  in  ten  minutes  with  one-third  of  a  grain.  An  instance 
has  been  privately  communicated  to  me  in  which  a  man  died  in  ten 
minutes  from  a  dose  of  ten  grains  in  solution  !  Tliis  is  the  most 
rapid  case  of  death  yet  known  ;  and  there  must  have  been  here  very 
speedy  absorption  and  diffusion.  Dr.  Harley  injected  one-twelfth  of 
a  grain  of  acetate  of  strychnia  in  solution  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a 
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full-grown  dog  :  in  four  seconds  the  animal  became  tetanic,  and  in 
twenty-eight  minutes  it  died.  In  these  cases  the  absorption  of  the 
poison  was  inferred  from  the  physiological  effects  produced,  and 
not  from  the  chemical  demonstration  of  its  presence  in  the  blood 
and  tissues.  The  chemical  results  vary  according  to  the  dose  of 
strychnia  administered  and  the  time  during  which  the  person  sur- 
vives, as  well  as  other  circumstances. 

Dr.  M'Adam  states  that  he  detected  strychnia  in  the  tissues  of 
a  cat  which  died  in  fifty-six  mimotes  after  a  quarter  of  a  grain  had 
been  given  ;  and  he  found  it  in  the  m-ine  voided  by  a  dog  only 
nine  minutes  after  half  a  grain  had  been  given  to  the  animal.  The 
dog  was  not  at  the  time  suffering  from  symptoms  of  strychnia- 
poisoning.  This  result  shows  that  absorption  takes  place  rapidly, 
and  that  the  urine  is  a  medium  of  elimination  even  before  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  are  manifested.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,'  October 
1856,  p.  393.)  In  a  horse  killed  in  two  hows  by  thii-ty-two  grams 
given  in  divided  doses,  Dr.  M'Adam  found  strychnia  in  the  muscles, 
blood,  and  urine  contained  in  the  bladder.  He  did  not  detect  it 
in  the  liver,  lungs,  spleen,  kidneys,  or  heart.  ('Pharmaceutical 
Journal,'  August  1856,  p.  126.)  It  had  not,  therefore,  been  de- 
posited in  these  organs  within  that  time.  Dr.  Cowan,  of  Glasgow, 
poisoned  three  dogs,  by  giving  to  each  of  them  one  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  strychnia.  Dr.  Anderson  found  traces  of  the  poison  in  the 
liver  of  one  dog,  and  Dr.  Easton  found  it  in  the  urine  of  another  ; 
but  the  time  which  they  survived  is  not  stated. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Harley,  of  University  College,  exammed 
the  blood  taken  from  the  heart  and  large  vessels  of  a  dog  killed  by 
the  twelfth  part  of  a  grain  of  acetate  of  strychnia  injected  mto  the 
iugular  vein.  The  animal  was  tetanic  in  four  seconds,  and  died  in 
twenty-eight  minutes.  The  blood,  on  chemical  analysis,  yielded 
no  strychnia.  Mr.  Horsley,  of  Cheltenham,  examined  the  blood 
and  tissues  of  a  dog,  which  died  in  six  hours  after  swallowing  two 
erains  of  strychnia,  but  no  strychnia  could  be  detected  in  them.  He 
sent  me  a  portion  of  the  blood  of  the  dog,  about  two  ounces, 
and  on  analysis,  I  did  not  find  in  it  any  trace  of  strychnia.  Dr. 
De  Vrii  of  Rotterdam,  poisoned  a  dog  with  a  solution  of  mtrate 
of  strychnia  introduced  into  a  wound,  and  immediately  after  death 
he  examined  four  ounces  of  the  blood  of  the  animal,  but  no  trace 
of  strvchnia  could  be  found  in  it.  In  another  experiment  m  which 
a  doe  was  poisoned  in  four  days  by  half  a  gram  of  strychnia  m 
divided  doses,  the  chemical  analysis  led  to  a  negative  conclusion, 
not  only  in  the  blood  and  tissues  but  m  all  parts  of  the  body. 
('Pharmaceutical  Journal,'  March  1857,  p.  450.)  Dr.  Craycour, 
of  New  Orleans,  gave  half  a  gram  of  stryclinia  to  a  rabbit ;  the 
animal  died  in  half  an  hour.  No  trace  of  strychnia  could  be  found 
in  any  part  of  the  body.  ('  New  Orleans  Med  Gazette,  Sept 
1856,  p.  387.)  Dr.  Penny,  of  Glasgow,  exammed  the  bram  and 
spinal  marrow  of  a  dog,  poisoned  by  strychnia  without  detectmg  a 
trace  of  the  poison.    It  has  been  asserted  that  strychma  is  always 
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oliminatod  by  tlio  urino  ;  and  exporimonts  on  animals,  m  roforonco 
to  this  point,  havo  boon  citod.    In  a  case  of  po.Honn.g  by  «tryc  mia, 
wliich  occurred  to  the  lato  Dr.  Googhogan,  of  Dublin  m  l  8r,(,, 
thirty  ounces  of  m-ino  passed  by  the  patient  from  the  iitth  to  the 
thirty-first  hour  after  symptoms  had  comiiioncod,  when  caretully 
analysed,  did  not  yield  any  trace  of  strychnia.     Dr.  De  Vrij  ex- 
amined the  urine  passed  in  twenty-four  hours  by  a  patient  taking 
half  a  grain  of  nitrate  of  strychnia  daily,  medicinally,  but  he  did  not 
find  in  it  any  trace  of  the  alkaloid.    ('  Pharm.  Jour   March  1857, 
p  4r)0  )    A  case  of  some  hiterost  occurred  to  Mr.  Wilkms,  of  JNew- 
port,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  February  1857.     A  gentleman  died, 
(mder  the  usual  symptoms,  in  about  .si...:  Iionn  after  takiiig  three 
.'rains  of  strychnia  for  the  purpose  of  self-destruction.     Iho  long 
neriod  which  he  .survived  was  most  favourable  for  the  diHusion  and 
deposition  of  the  poison.    The  blood  and  the  heart  were  examined 
by  the  lato  Mr.  Scanlan  and  myself ;  portions  of  the  liver  and  Inngs 
wore  examined  by  Dr.  Christison  and  Dr.  Doughis  Maclagan,  of 
Edinbur-di ;  and  one  kidney  was  examined  by  Dr.  Geogliegan,  of 
Dublin.  °  The  result  was,  no  trace  of  absorbed  strychnia  was  de- 
tected in  any  one  part.    Observations  made  on  the  human  subject 
do  not,  therefore,  support  the  view  that  absorbed  strychnia  is  either 
constantly  eliminated  by  the  nrine  or  always  deposited  in  the  tissnea 
so  as  to  admit  of  separation  by  chemical  processes  after  death. 

It  is  qnito  clear,  therefore,  from  the  negative  resnlts  obtained 
by  gentlemen  many  of  whom  could  havo  had  no  intention  to  up- 
hold a  foregone  conclusion,  that  .strychnia  is  one  of  the  alkaloids 
which  in  some  cases  is  either  speedily  eliminated,  or,  if  deposited 
in  the  ti.ssnes,  is  diffused  in  so  small  a  (piantity  that  tho  most 
refined  chemical  process  at  present  known  cannot  separate  it.  To 
assert  that  the  minutest  qnaiitity  of  this  poisrm  can  always,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  be  detected  in  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the 
human  body,  hecaiise  an  almost  infinitesimal  quantity  can  l>e  de- 
tected out  of  it,  is  not  merely  a  simple  absurdity,  but  an  nntrut,hfnl 
statement,  calculated  to  mislead  a  jury  and  to  deceive  the  pnhUc. 
Looking  to  what  has  been  discovered  respecting  the  abs(n-ption, 
deposition,  and  elimination  of  such  ])oisons  as  arsenic  and  anti- 
mony (so  easy  of  detection),  it  is  only  reasonable  to  supp<)se  tliat 
strychnia  is  not  an  exception  to  tho  variations  to  which  they  are 
knf.wn  to  bo  sul^iect— namely,  that  it  may  bo  found  m  one  organ 
or  secretion  and  not  in  another,  and  that  at  one  time  the  body  may 
yield  evidence  of  its  presence,  while  at  another  time  there  may  bo 
no  such  evidence  forthcoming.  ^   i  •        i  n 

Since  the  publication  of  tho  former  edition  of  i,lii8  work,  other 
cases  have  come  before  competent  a,nalysts  with  the  bko  variablo 
results.  In  one  wliiah  occurred  to  Dr.  Ileese,  of  i'hiladelpliia,  in- 
volving a  charge  of  murder,  a  wf)maii  lived  live  hours  after  taking 
a  dose  of  strychnia.  Tiie  body  was  not  examined  until  six  weeks 
after  death,  and  the  result  was  that  no  strychnia  conld  be  detected 
either  in  tho  contents  of  tho  stomach  and  intestines,  or  deposited  m 
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the  tissues.  In  September  1869,  a  lady  died  about  three  hours 
after  she  had  taken  a  dose  of  strychnia  in  solution.  The  stomach 
and  liver  were  examined  by  Mr.  Horsley,  of  Cheltenham,  but  no 
strychnia  could  be  detected  in  them. 

In  April  1864  I  was  consulted  by  Dr.  Edwards  m  the  following 
case  : — A  man  set.  43  swallowed,  by  mistake,  five  grains  of  strychnia 
rendered  q\ute  soluble  by  admixture  with  orange  juice.  Tetanic 
symptoms  soon  came  on  in  a  violent  form,  and  he  died  in  a  little 
more  than  luilf  an  hour.  Dr.  Edwards  found  about  a  grain  of  the 
alkaloid  in  the  stomach  :  there  was  also  a  portion  of  it  on  the 
tongue.  This  was,  no  doubt,  the  unabsorbed  poison.  He  also 
found  it  in  the  liver.  I  detected  strychnia  in  eight  ounces  of  the 
liver,  hut  there  was  none  in  the  kidney,  nor  in  six  ounces  of  blood. 
In  a  case  which  occurred  to  the  late  Prof.  Casper  of  Berlin,  a  man 
died  in  three  Jiours  and  a  Jmlffvom  a  dose  of  five  grains  of  strychnia. 
Tliree  grains  were  procured  from  the  stomach  (unabsorbed),  but 
none  was  found  in  the  blood  or  deposited  in  the  tissues.  It  is 
obvious  in  this  case  that  two  grains  only  could  have  been  removed 
})y  absorption,  leaving  but  a  small  quantity  for  deposition  in  the 
tissues. 

The  smallness  of  the  quantity  may  sometimes  explain  the  nega- 
tive results.  In  an  experiment  in  which  a  rabbit  was  kiUed  in 
twenty  minutes,  by  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia  applied  to 
the  cellular  membrane,  no  trace  of  the  poison  could  be  detected  in 
the  heart,  liver,  or  blood.  These  negative  results  do  not  show  that 
strychnia  is  not  absorbed  and  deposited  like  other  poisons,  but 
simply  that  under  certain  conditions  it  cannot  be  detected  in  the 
organs  of  the  body,  in  a  case  in  which  beyond  doubt  it  has  de- 
stroyed life. 

As  absorption  and  elimination  cease  at  the  time  of  death,  the 
detection  of  an  absorbed  substance  in  the  body  will  depend,  cseteris 
paribus,  on  the  length  of  time  which  a  person  survives  after  taking 
it.  Dr.  Dupre'  found  in  some  experiments  on  the  alkaloid  quinia 
that  it  was  entirely  eliminated  from  the  body  in  two  days. 

In  reference  to  the  detection  of  the  other  alkaloids  in  an 
absorbed  state,  there  is  an  absence  of  facts.  That  they  enter  the 
blood  by  absorption  is,  physiologically  speaking,  placed  beyond 
doubt ;  but  whether,  when  there,  they  are  partially  changed,  or 
deposited  unchanged  in  the  organs,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
established  by  experiment.  I  have  elsewhere  published  some 
observations  on  this  subject  ('  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,' Oct.  1856), 
and  the  researches  of  Dr.  De  Vrij,  of  Rotterdam,  have  more 
recently  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  that  part  of  the  alkaloid 
strychnia  which  acts  mortally,  is  decomposed  in  the  living  body 
('  Pharm.  Journal,'  March  1857,  451) ;  and  the  same  may  be  true 
of  other  alkaloids. 

M.  Bussy  found,  in  giving  to  a  dog  an  aqueous  solution  of  ex- 
tract of  belladonna  (atropia)  that  in  fifteen  minutes  there  was  a  per- 
ceptible dilatation  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes— a  clear  proof  that 
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atropia  had  been  absorbed  and  had  so  far  saturated  the  blood  as  to 
paralyse  the  ciUary  nerves.  ('  Ann.  d'Hygifene,'  1847,  vol.  2,  p.  418.) 

Dr  Burman,  in  referring  to  the  alkaloid  coma,  quotes  some 
experiments  by  Zalewski,  which  show  that  the  poison,  after  being 
given  to  an  animal,  speedily  appears  in  the  urine,  and  is  constantly 
present  in  that  secretion  dming  the  progi-ess  of  the  toxic  symptoms. 
The  alkaloid  is  excreted  entirely  through  the  kidneys,  havmg  been 
detected  in  the  urine  of  a  dog  two  and  a  half  days  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  poison.  ('On  Conia,'  1872,  p.  35.)  MM.  \oism 
and  Louisville  have  made  a  similar  observation  respecting  curanna. 
They  found  that  tliis  poison  was  speedily  eliminated  in  the  urme  of 
animals  which  had  been  poisoned  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of 
ciirara.  It  was  discovered,  not  only  chemically,  but  physiologically, 
as  they  found  that  the  urine  of  one  animal  injected  into  a  wound, 
caused  the  death  of  another  under  the  symptoms  of  curara  poison- 
ing. They  also  found  that  the  urine  of  an  animal  poisoned  with 
curara  contained  sugar.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866,  vol.  2,  p.  155.)  _ 

In  a  remarkable  case  of  poisoning  by  nicotina,  in  Belgium,  m 
1847,  M.  Stas  announced  the  discovery  of  this  alkaloid  m  the 
tissues  ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether,  from  the  parts  m  which  it 
was  found,  this  was  not  some  portion  of  the  nicotina  which  had 
been  imbibed  by  the  organs,  rather  than  that  which  had  been 
absorbed  and  deposited  in  them.    No  cases  are  given,  or  facts 
mentioned,  which  will  enable  us  to  fix  the  time  for  absorption, 
deposition,  and  elimination  ;  but  M.  Stas  makes  this  general  state- 
ment :— '  I  have  applied  the  principles  just  laid  down  (by  his 
method  of  research)  to  morphia,  codeia,  strychnia,  brucia,  veratria, 
emetina,  colchicina,  aconitina,  atropia,  and  hyoscyamia  ;  and  I  have 
been  able,  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  to  separate  these  diflferent 
alkaloids  when  previously  mixed  with  foreign  matters.'  These 
results,  however,  cannot  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  separation  of 
the  poisons  above  mentioned  (deposited  as  a  result  of  absorption) 
from  the  viscera  of  human  beings  or  animals  which  had  taken  them 
during  life  ;  for  on  this  subject  there  is  no  account  of  a  single  ex- 
periment.   The  analysis  refers  to  the  separation  '  of  strychnia  and 
brucia  from  nux  vomica,  veratria  from  the  extract  of  veratrum, 
emetina  from  the  extract  of  ipecacuanha,  colchicum  from  the  wine 
of  colchicum,  aconitina  from  an  aqueous  extract  of  monkshood, 
hyoscyamia  from  a  very  old  extract  of  henbane,  and  finally  atropia 
from  an  old  tincture  of  belladonna.    (Flandin,  '  Traitd  des  Poisons, 
vol.  3,  pp.  134  and  255, 1853.)    Facts  of  this  description  have  only 
a  pharmaceutical  interest,  for  until  the  results  have  been  verified 
by  repeated  analyses  of  the  organs  of  persons  poisoned  by  the  dif- 
ferent substances,  and  dying  at  long  or  short  intervals,  they  are  of 
very  little  value  to  a  medical  jurist.    Some  of  the  poisons  which 
M.  Stas  mentions,  will  destroy  life  in  a  minute  fractional  proportion 
of  a  grain  ;  and  no  process,  however  delicate,  can  make  up  for  a 
very  small  quantity  of  poison  distributed  by  the  circulation  through 
an  enormous  mass  of  animal  matter. 
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CHAPTER  7. 

KLIMINATION    OF    ORGANIC    POISONS. —  SERPENT    POISON. —  RABIES. —  INSECT 
POISONS. — ELIMINATION    BY    THE    BELB,    SAIIVA    AND    MELK. — THROUGH 

THE  SECRETIONS   OF   SEROUS   AND    MUCOUS  MEMBRANES.  TRANSFERENCE 

OF  POISONS  FROM  THE  SKIN  TO  THE  STOMACH  AND  INTESTINES. 

Serpent-Poison. — It  has  been  elsewhere  stated  (p.  8)  that  this  poison 
undergoes  absorption,  although  as  it  is  emitted  from  the  serpent  in 
a  wound,  it  may  be  truly  said  to  operate  by  injection  into  the  blood. 
Although  a  neurotic  poison,  a  fact  established  by  its  action  on 
the  nervous  system,  it  possesses,  according  to  Dr.  Fayrer,  local 
irritant  properties,  for  when  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  ot 
the  eye  it  caused  violent  inflammation  with  swelling  of  the  eye- 
lids. He  states  that  persons  bitten  by  the  cobra  generally  com- 
plain of  a  severe  or  burning  pain  in  the  part,  and  this  is  followed 
by  swelling  and  lividity  of  the  surrounding  sldn,  and  in  some 
instances  by  gangrene  of  the  skin  and  subjacent  cellular  tissue 
with  other  changes  indicative  of  general  blood-poisoning.  ('  Tha- 
natophidia,' p.  36.)  The  poison  itself  is  a  glairy  colourless  viscid 
liquid,  almost  neutral  in  reaction.  It  has  the  property  of  destroying 
by  contact  the  irritability  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  as  it  is 
injected  from  the  serpent's  tooth,  it  has  a  septic  effect,  the  muscles 
having  a  tendency  to  undergo  rapid  decomposition. 

This  powerful  organic  poison  is  subject  to  elimination.  Dr. 
Fayrer  states  that  it  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys  and  mammary 
glands,  and  probably  also  by  the  salivary  glands  and  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach.  It  has  produced  fatal  effects  on  a  cliild  by 
its  elimination  through  the  milk  (p.  42).  Its  passage  into  the  urine 
by  the  kidneys  was  demonstrated  by  an  experiment  performed  by 
Mr.  Richards,  of  Balasore,  who  found  that  some  urme  from  a  dog, 
poisoned  by  the  bite  of  a  sea-snake  {Eulnjd/rina  Bengalensis)  killed 
a  pigeon  in  twenty-two  hours  after  being  hypodermically  injected. 
This  gentleman  also  proved  that  the  saliva  was  a  medium  of  elimi- 
nation. He  found  that  one  drachm  of  a  greenish  coloured  saliva, 
which  flowed  from  the  mouth  of  a  dog  poisoned  by  cobra- venom, 
killed  a  pigeon  in  two  hours.  At  the  time  the  fluid  flowed  from 
its  mouth  the  animal  was  paralysed  and  motionless.  ('  Proc.  R.  S.' 
Jan.  1874,  p.  129.) 

Eabies. — In  reference  to  the  poison  of  rabies,  this  appears  to  be 
transmitted  entirely  by  the  saUva  of  the  dog  ;  but  whether  it  arises 
from  spontaneous  changes  in  the  saliva  or  whether  this  secretion  is 
a  medium  of  eUmination  for  an  organic  poison  generated  by  disease 
in  the  animal,  has  not  been  determined. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  poison  is  that  its  effects  are 
so  slowly  produced.  My  colleague,  Mr.  J.  C.  Forster,  who  has 
given  some  attention  to  the  subject  of  hydrophobia  in  man,  finds 
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that  out  of  thirteen  cases  wliich  he  had  collated,  the  shortest  time 
that  elapsed  between  the  bite  and  the  appearance  of  the  disease, 
was  foiu-  weeks,  and  the  longest— in  one  case  only— five  to  seven 
yeiu-s !  In  the  remaining  eleven  cases  the  disease  showed  itself  at 
various  periods  within  eleven  months-the  most  protracted  cases 
being  those  in  which  the  persons  had  been  bitten  through  the 
clothes.  Comparing  tliis  with  other  animal  poisons,  he  states  that 
syphilis  never  exceeds  a  month  from  the  time  of  contact  to  the 
appearance  of  the  symptoms.  The  pyjemic  poison  ceases  to  be 
dano-erous  so  soon  as  its  source  is  removed,  but  in  hydrophobia  the 
poison  may  be  dormant  in  the  system  for  at  least  a  year  before 
showing  its  efi'ects  !  From  his  observations  the  common  belief  that 
pain  and  irritation  are  felt  in  the  wound  before  the  attack  is 
erroneous.  Local  irritation  was  observed  in  only  one  out  of 
thirteen  cases;  but  there  was  pain  in  the  course  of  the  nerves 
leading  from  the  injured  part.  This  was  one  of  the  most  mai-ked 
symptoms  of  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  The  other  striking 
symptom  was  not  the  dread  of  liquids,  but  the  inability  to  perform 
the  act  of  swallowing  when  the  liquid  was  taken  into  the  mouth. 
('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1866,  pp.  18,  21.) 

From  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  production  of  symp- 
toms, it  might  be  inferred  that  absoiTDtion  was  entirely  suspended 
in  reference  to  the  poison  of  rabies,  and  therefore  that  the  early 
removal  of  the  bitten  part  would  ensure  safety ;  but  the  disease  has 
shown  itself  even  where  this  practice  has  been  adopted.  Assuming 
that  the  poison  is  absorbed  and  diffused  by  the  blood,  it  appears  to 
require  a  long  time  for  incubation  in  the  blood  before  producing 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

The  animal  poisons  of  the  wasp  and  bee  are  strongly  acid, 
owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  presence  of  formic  acid.  Although 
the  quantity  injected  is  infinitesimally  small,  tliis  poison  causes 
the  most  severe  local  pain  and  swelling,  and  in  some  instances, 
these  local  eflfects  are  followed  by  syncope  and  great  constitutional 
disturbance.  In  the  '  Lancet'  for  1872  (vol.  2,  p.  135)  is  reported 
the  case  of  a  lady  tet.  56,  who  died  apparently  from  shock  after  she 
had  been  stung  by  a  bee  behind  the  ear.  It  seems  that  she  was  a 
woman  of  a  highly  nervous  temperament,  and  that  she  became 
unconscious  soon  after  the  sting.  A  similar  case  occun-ed  in 
August  1874.  A  woman  set.  50  was  stung  by  a  hornet.  She  fainted 
and  died  from  shock  soon  afterwards.  Inquests  were  held  in 
both  cases. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  poison  undergoes  absorption. 
The  quantity  injected  into  the  minute  wound  produced  by  the 
sting  of  the  insect  is  too  small  to  admit  of  being  traced  beyond 
the  wounded  spot.  As  with  the  sorpont-poison,  the  efl'ects  are 
produced  by  injection  into  the  blood. 

Elimination  has  been  hitherto  considered  chiefly  as  it  takes  place 
by  the  urine.    Bile,  saliva,  and  milk,  as  well  as  the  mucous  and 
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serous  secretions  of  the  body,  are  also  media  by  wliich  poisons  are 
ejected.  Metallic  poisons  whicli  are  deposited  in  the  liver  pass  off 
through  the  bile.  Mercury  is  especially  eliminated  in  the  saliva, 
and  arsenic  and  antimony  in  mucous  and  serous  liquids. 

The  milk  has  been  but  little  examined  for  the  presence  of 
poisons.  In  one  instance,  in  which  a  cow  suffered  from  the  effects 
of  lead-poisoning,  the  animal  having  licked  up  a  quantity  of  white 
paint,  I  found  traces  of  lead  in  the  milk  a  few  hours  after  the 
poison  had  been  swallowed.  ('Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,'  1841.  No.  12.) 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  in  reference  to  a  woman  while  suckling, 
that  medicinal  and  noxious  substances  are  conveyed  rapidly  by  the 
milk  into  the  body  of  the  child,  and  may  seriously  affect  it  (p.  22. ) 
A  case  is  quoted  by  Sir  R.  Christison,  which  will  serve  as  an 
illustration.  It  occmTed  to  M.  Minaret,  a  French  physician.  A 
young  woman,  who  was  taking  medicinal  doses  of  tartar  emetic 
for  pleurisy,  suckled  her  infant,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  child 
was  attacked  with  a  fit  of  vomiting  immediately  after  every 
attempt  to  suck  the  breast.  ('  On  Poisons,'  p.  483.) 

Even  the  serpent-poison,  according  to  Dr.  Fayrer,  is  elimi- 
nated by  the  mammary  glands,  and  passes  off  with  the  mUk.  In 
proof  of  this  statement,  he  quotes  a  case  reported  by  Mr. 
Shercore,  of  Calcutta.  '  An  infant  was  suckled  by  its  mother 
after  she  had  been  bitten  by  a  venomous  snake  of  unknown 
species.  The  child  died  in  two  hours  after  it  had  partaken  of 
the  milk,  evidently  from  the  effects  of  the  poison.'  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  child  took  the  breast  before  any  marked  symptoms  of 
poisoning  had  occurred  in  the  mother.  ('  Thanatopliidia,'  p.  43.) 
Tliis  case  furnishes  a  proof  that  serpent-poison  may  be  absorbed 
by  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  of  an  infant  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  cause  death. 

M.  Jacquemin  examined  the  milk  of  a  cow  which  had  been 
severely  wounded  while  at  pasture.  The  wound  had  been  dressed 
with  carbolic  acid.  He  states  that  he  detected  carbolic  acid  in  the 
milk  drawn  from  the  cow.   ('Pharm.  Jour.  1874,'  April  25,  p.  852.) 

Mr.  Steele  states  that  two  ewes  were  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog. 
Rabies  appeared  in  them  about  six  weeks  afterwards  and  they  were 
killed.  One  had  two  lambs,  the  other  one.  At  first  these  lambs 
were  permitted  to  suckle.  They  were  subsequently  attacked  with 
rabies,  and  were  then  killed.  It  appears  highly  probable  that  they 
received  the  poison  through  the  millc,  because  they  were  removed 
from  the  ewes  a  month  before  these  became  affected  ;  there  was  no 
mark  of  their  having  been  bitten,  nor  is  it  proved  that  a  sheep  can 
communicate  the  poison  by  a  bite,  either  before  or  after  it  has 
been  attacked  with  rabies.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  25,  p.  160.) 

These  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  mineral  and  organic 
poisons  escape  from  the  body  through  the  milk. 

Serous  elimmation. — In  a  case  of  poisoning  with  arsenuretted 
hydrogen.  Dr.  O'Reilly  examined  a  quantity  of  reddish-coloured 
liquid  which  had  been  effused  in  the  chest,  and  he  found  in  it 
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arsenic.  This  proves  that  arsenic  is  eliminated  in  the  liqviid 
effused  from  serous  membranes.  •,  v. ■  i 

Dr.  Chatin  has  applied  these  results  practically  as  an  additional 
aid  to  diagnosis  in  a  case  of  poisoning  with  arsenic.  He  apphed  a 
blister  to  the  chest  of  a  woman  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
arsenic.  He  coUected  ten  drachms  of  serum  from  the  blister,  and 
he  obtained  from  the  arsenic  contained  in  it  sixteen  well-marked 
metallic  deposits  by  the  use  of  Marsh's  process.  ('Journal  de 
Chimie,'  1847,  p.  329.)  . 

Mucous  eliminatimi.— This  has  been  especially  noticed  with 
respect  to  arsenic  and  antimony.  In  a  preceding  page,  the  dif- 
fusion of  arsenic  in  the  body  by  the  mucous  secretions  has  been 
already  noticed.  To  some,  who  have  not  considered  this  question 
in  all  its  bearings,  it  may  appear  a  startling  proposition  to  make- 
that  arsenic  may  be  found  after  death  in  the  stomach  of  a  person 
who  has  not  taken  any  of  the  poison  by  the  mouth.  This  fact, 
unless  explained,  might  wrongly  involve  an  innocent  person  m  a 
charge  of  criminal  poisoning,  and  it  might  lead  to  an  erroneous 
inference  respecting  the  time  at  wliich  poison  had  been  taken  or 
administered.  Orfila  found  arsenic  in  the  stomach  and  intestines 
of  a  dog  which  had  been  kiUed  in  foiu'  hours  by  the  apphcation 
of  three  grains  of  the  poison  to  the  cellular  tissue.  The  late  Dr. 
Brinton  injected  ten  grains  of  tartar  emetic  dissolved  in  water, 
into  the  femoral  vein  of  a  dog.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  mmutes, 
the  animal  was  killed,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  then  m 
the  act  of  digestion,  were  examined.  They  were  found  to  contain 
antimony  in  rather  large  proportion.  This  proved  that  the  poison 
was  not  only  transfeiTed  from  the  thigh  to  the  stomach,  but  that  it 
was  rather  rapidly  transferred  to,  and  accumulated  in,  that  organ. 

Dr.  Pavy  and  I  performed  experiments  on  dogs,  in  order  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  tliis  theory  of  transference.  Solutions  of  tartar 
emetic,  varying  from  two  to  six  grains,  were  injected  into  the 
jugular  veins  of  three  dogs.  The  animals  died  in  from  eight  hours 
to  thirty.  Antimony  was  found  in  each  case  in  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  but  always  in  small  proportion.  Other 
experiments  performed  with  a  solution  of  arsenic  were  attended 
with  similar  results.  One  animal  died  in  ten  hours  after  the  in- 
jection of  one  grain,  and  another  in  eighteen  hours  after  the 
injection  of  two  grains  of  arsenic  in  solution.  In  a  third  experi- 
ment, the  mixed  poisons  were  injected,  and  the  animal  died  m 
twelve  hours.  Arsenic  and  antimony  were  found  in  the  fluids  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  in  each  experiment.  (Guys  Hosp. 
Reports,  1860,  p.  397.)  ... 

Dr.  Fraser  obtained  results  of  a  similar  kind  in  lus  experi- 
ments with  the  extract  of  Calabar  bean.  He  injected  five  grains  of 
tlie  extract  dissolved,  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog.  The  anuual 
died  in  eleven  minutes.  An  extract  was  made  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  and  a  small  portion  applied  to  the  conjunctiva  of  a 
rabbit.    The  well-known  physiological  effect  of  this  substance  was 
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soon  manifested.  The  pupil  strongly  contracted  and  remained  so 
for  an  hour.  ('  Physiological  Action  of  the  Calabar  Bean,'  1867,  p.  4.) 

These  facts  connected  with  mucous  elimination  convey  a  warn- 
ing to  medical  witneses  who  rely  strongly  upon  the  detection  of 
traces  of  poison  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  as  a  proof  that  the 
poison  has  necessarily  been  administered  or  taken  by  the  mouth. 
The  detection  of  poison  in  these  parts  simply  shows  that  it  must 
have  entered  the  body  by  some  channel,  either  by  the  mouth  or  by 
the  skin.  In  these  cases  the  amoimt  of  poison  found  is  always 
very  small,  and  always  in  solution  in  the  fluids.  If  it  be  found  in 
lumps,  or  powder,  or  largely  dissolved  in  the  liquids  of  the  stomach, 
these  conditions  would  be  inconsistent  wtth  mucous  elimination. 

In  February  1864,  the  following  case  was  remitted  to  me  for 
examination  by  Secretary  Sir  George  Grey.  A  girl  set.  nine,  the 
daughter  of  a  man  named  Boatman,  died  after  a  short  illness  with- 
out medical  attendance.  The  cause  of  death  was  obscure  :  the 
symptoms  resembled  those  of  arsenic,  but  there  was  no  evidence 
of  administration  in  food,  and  the  girl  died  from  exhaustion,  only 
after  nine  days.  It  turned  out  that  a  day  or  two  before  the  fatal 
illness  set  in,  the  step-mother  had  rubbed  a  portion  of  white 
precipitate  ointment  into  the  scalp  of  the  cliild  to  destroy  vermin. 
Some  white  arsenic  had  been  unknowingly  mixed  with  this  oint- 
ment. This  had  caused  the  child's  death  by  absorption.  Arsenic 
was  found  in  the  scalp,  and  in  very  small  quantity,  in  a  dissolved 
form,  in  the  mucous  fluids  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  as  well  as 
in  the  liver. 

The  woman  was  suspected  of  having  destroyed  the  chUd  inten- 
tionally. She  was  a  step-mother,  and  was  reported  to  have  Ul- 
treated  the  child  on  various  occasions.  The  question  before  the 
coroner's  jury  was  :  As  poison  was  found  in  the  stomach,  did  she 
give  to  the  deceased  any  arsenic  in  her  food  ?  They  were  inchned 
to  adopt  this  view,  but  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines  was  ascribed  simply  and  entirely  to  the  elimination  of 
the  poison  by  the  mucous  secretions  ;  and  a  verdict  was  returned 
accordingly.  ('Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,'  1864,  p.  220.)  The  arsenic 
found  was  in  traces,  perfectly  dissolved  in  the  fluids.  The  symp- 
toms were  slow  in  appearing,  and  at  no  time  urgent,  and  the  case 
only  proved  fatal  after  nine  days.  These  facts  were  consistent  with 
the  introduction  of  the  poison  by  the  skin.  At  an  earlier  date,  the 
detection  of  the  poison  in  the  stomach  in  such  a  case  might  have  led 
to  a  conviction  for  murder.  it,,. 

It  is  strange  that  mucous  elimination  by  the  stomach  and  the 
fallacies  to  which  it  may  give  rise  should  have  been  so  long  over- 
looked by  medical  jurists,  because  it  has  been  generally  known  that 
the  saliva  was  a  medium  for  elimination,  and  tliis,  as  we  know,  is  a 
mucous  secretion. 

From  these  facts  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  so  long  as  arsenic 
or  antimony  remains  in  any  part  of  the  body,  it  will  be  found 
in  the  stomach.    After  death  it  may  be  detected  m  the  liver  and 
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kidneys,  and  not  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  In 
Se  case  of  McMullen  (Liverpool  Summer  Ass.  1856  ,  Mr.  Watson 
found  no  antimony  in  the  stomach  or  contents,  whi  e  it  was  most 
abundant  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  the  kidneys.  Like  arsenic  it  is 
not  found  in  equal  proportion  in  all  the  solid  organs  or  in  all  the 
fluid  secretions.    One  may  contain  it  and  another  not. 


CHAPTER  8. 

KEMOTE  OE  SYSTEMIC  ACTION  OF  POISONS.-ORGANS  SPECIAIXY  AFFECTED.— 
CAUSE  OF  DEATH.-PEOPORTION  OF  POISON  CONTAINED  IN  THE  BLOOD 
IN  FATAL  CASES.-PHYSICAl  AND  CHEMICAL  CHANGES  PBODUCED  IN  THE 
BLOOD  BY  POISONS.— CHANGES  PRODUCED  IN  CERTAIN  POISONS.— SPECTRAL 
ANALYSIS  OF  POISONED  BLOOD.— ANTAGONISTIC  POISONS.— TREATMENT  OF 
CASES  OF  POISONING.— ALI^IGED  ANTIDOTES.— GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

Bemote  or  systemic  action  of  poisons.— Bj  this  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  power  which  most  poisons  possess  of  affecting  some  organ 
or  organs  i-emote  from  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied.  The 
same  substance  often  possesses  both  a  local  and  remote  action  : 
but  some  poisons  affect  one  organ  remotely,  and  others  another. 
Cantharides,  a  poison  which  has  a  violent  local  action  as  an  uti- 
tant,  to  whatever  part  of  the  body  it  may  be  apphec^  affects 
remotely  the  urinary  and  generative  organs.    Mercury  affects  the 
salivary  glands.    Morphia,  whether  applied  to  a  wound  or  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  affects  the  brain.  Digitahs 
taken  internally  affects  the  heart ;  strychnia,  the  upper  part  of  the 
spinal  marrow ;  prussic  acid,  the  brain  and  spmal  maiTow  ±5ella- 
donna  produces  a  dilatation  of  the  pupils  by  paralysing  the  ciliary 
nerves,  and  it  produces  this  effect  whether  apphed  locally  to  the 
eye  or  taken  into  the  stomach.    MM.  KoUiker  and  Pelikan  state 
that  the  Tanghinia,  or  poison  of  Madagascar,  has  a  paralysing 
action  on  the  heart  and  muscular  system  especially.    It  paralyses 
the  nerves :  but  they  regard  it  as  essentially  a  muscular  poison. 
('  Proc.  of  Royal  Society,'  No.  30,  vol.  9,  p.  174.)  The  curara  poison, 
when  it  acts  rapidly,  destroys  Ufe  mthout  producing  convulsions, 
and  exerts  a  special  paralysing  influence  on  the  nervous  system. 
It  acts  in  a  mode  precisely  the  reverse  of  strychnia.    It  destroys 
the  nervous  system  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  wlulo 
strychnia,  in  producing  violent  conviilsions,  destroys  it  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference.    Strychnia  acts  upon  the  nerves  of 
motion  and  sensation.   It  frequently  exalts  sensibility  to  a  very  high 
deoree.    Curarina,  the  alkaloid  of  curara,  operates  only  by  para- 
lysing the  nerves  of  motion,  the  paralysis  of  those  of  sensation 
being  simply  a  consequence  of  the  asphyxia  resulting  from  the 
cessation  of  respiration.    But  while  curara  paralyses  the  nerves  of 
motion,  it  does  not  destroy  the  contructihty  of  the  involuntary 
nuscles ;  the  heart  continues  to  beat  in  animals  poisoned  by  it. 
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(Bernard,  op.  cit.  316,  341,  346.)  This  remarkable  poison  allows 
of  an  entii'e  separation  of  tlie  two  functions  of  the  nervous  system, 
— motion  and  sensation.  In  the  action  of  chloroform  a  converse 
eifect  has  been  noticed:  there  has  been  a  complete  paralysis  of 
sensation,  wliile  the  nerves  of  motion  have  retained  their  power. 

Strychnia  appears  to  exert  no  poisonous  action,  or  but  a  slight 
effect,  on  animals  destitute  of  spinal  marrow.    Bernard  has  made 
this  observation  on  leeches,  and  I  have  found  that  the  larvas  of 
insects  may  be  immersed  in  a  strong  solution  of  stiychnia,  or  even 
covered  with  iinely-powdered  acetate  of  strychnia,  without  any 
indication  of  the  eflfects  produced  on  vertebi-ated  animals  by  this 
jDoison.    Aconite  has  both  a  local  and  a  remote  action.    The  root 
when  chewed  causes  a  peculiar  tingling  and  numbness  of  the  lips. 
Its  remote  action  as  a  result  of  absoi-ption,  is  manifested  chiefly  on 
the  neiT^es  of  sensation.    The  late  Dr.  Pereira  found  that  an  alco- 
holic extract  of  the  root  produced  complete  loss  of  sensibility  in  a 
dog,  although  the  animal  was  able  to  walk.    ('Mat.  Med.'  vol.  2, 
part  2,  p.  686. )  Dr.  Fayrer  noticed  the  reverse  effects  with  the  cobra- 
poison.    The  sensory  nerves  were  but  little  affected  by  it;  they 
retained  their  power  after  the  motor  nerves  were  paralysed.  This 
poison  also  caused  paralysis  of  the  reflex  fvmction  of  the  cord.  In 
some  cases,  this  action  is  more  obscure ;  and  the  same  poison  will 
affect  remote  organs  differently,  according  to  the  form  and  quantity 
in  wliich  it  may  have  been  taken  and  perhaps  according  to  pecu- 
liarity of  constitution  in  the  person.    Conia  (the  poison  of  hem- 
lock) paralyses  the  motor  nerves  as  well  as  the  spinal  cord  ;  but 
Dr.  Fraser  noticed  that  tliis  remote  action  differed  according  to 
the  dose.    When  small,  the  motor  nerves  were  paralysed  before  the 
reflex  function  of  the  cord,  but  when  large  the  cord  was  paralysed 
before  the  nerves.    So  with  regard  to  the  cobra- poison  Dr.  Fayrer 
found  that  its  action  on  the  heart  depended  on  the  dose.  Under 
small  doses,  the  heart  continued  to  pulsate  vigorously  long  after  all 
motion  had  ceased  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  the  strongest 
irritation  to  the  spinal  cord  and  motor  nerves  produced  no  effect. 
When,  however,  a  large  quantity  of  cobra-poison  was  introduced  at 
once  into  the  circulation  or  absorbed  Avith  great  rapidity,  the  action 
of  the  heart  was  at  once  aiTCsted.    It  was  not  paralysis  but  tetanic 
contraction  of  the  heart  which  was  produced,  the  poison,  in  fact, 
seeming  to  act  as  an  excessive  stimulus  (Op.  cit.  p.  122). 

The  Calabar  bean  is  a  cardiac  poison :  in  small  doses  it  dimin- 
ishes the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  under  a  large  dose  the  animal 
dies  at  once  from  paralysis  of  the  heart.  It  has  no  action  on  the 
brain.  Sir  R.  Christison  maintained  liis  consciousness  and  mental 
vigour  while  suffering  from  the  effects  of  this  poison  on  the  heart. 
The  cobra-poison  has  no  direct  action  on  the  brain.  Dr.  Faj'rer 
observed  that  intelligence  was  retained  \mtil  the  last. 

The  mineral  acids  rarely  affect  the  brain  remotely ;  the  mental 
faculties,  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  them,  commonly  continue  clear 
untn  the  last  moment  of  life.  Arsenic  sometimes  affects  the  heart — 
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this  is  indicated  by  syncope ;  at  other  times  the  brain  and  spinal 
mai-row— this  is  known  by  the  coma,  stupor,  numbness,  tingling, 
and  pai-alysis  of  the  extremities  that  occasionally  supervene  in 
poisoning  by  this  substance.  In  other  cases  its  effects  have  been 
chiefly  manifested  on  the  spinal  marrow,  indicated  by  violent 
tetanic  convulsions.  Oxalic  acid  was  found  by  Christison  and 
Couidet  to  affect  remotely  either  the  heart,  the  spinal  marrow,  or 
the  brain,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  solution  in  which  it 
was  adniLoistered  to  animals. 

In  all  cases  of  acute  poisoning,  i.e.  cases  in  wliich  the  symptoms 
run  through  their  course  rapidly— whether  the  substance  has  a 
local  action  or  not— death  is  commonly  referable  to  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  poison  on  a  remote  organ  important  to  life.  Most 
poisons  destroy  life  by  affecting  the  heart,  brain,  or  spinal  marrow. 
The  impression  produced  on  either  of  these  important  organs  is, 
however,  not  always  so  intense  as  to  kill ;  for  individuals  have  been 
known  to  recover  froin  morphia,  strychnia,  or  prussic  acid,  even 
after  alarming  symptoms,  as  a  result  of  this  remote  influence,  had 
manifested  themselves.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  impres- 
sion produced  is  such  as  to  annihilate  speedily  the  vital  functions. 
Thus  large  doses  of  prussic  acid,  conia,  or  strychnia  may  destroy 
life  in  a  few  seconds  or  minutes,  without  producing  any  perceptible 
local  changes  on  the  body. 

Ccmse  of  death.— When  a  poison  like  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
proves  rapidly  fatal,  without  entering  the  blood  by  absorption, 
death  is  ascribed  to  the  shock  impressed  on  the  general  nervous 
system  from  the  effects  of  the  poison  on  the  living  tissues.  The 
natiu-e  of  the  fatal  impression  thus  produced,  can  no  more  be 
determined  than  the  nature  of  thought  or  sensation.  There  is, 
however,  no  greater  diflicidty  in  conceiving  that  such  an  impression 
may  be  excited  by  a  poison,  than  that  a  slight  mechanical  injiu-y 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  body  may  cause  an  attack  of  tetanus. 
('Addison  and  Morgan  on  Poisonous  Agents,'  p.  64.)  The  fnct 
that  the  greater  number  of  poisons  enter  the  blood  and  act  fatally 
through  the  medium  of  this  fluid,  does  not  bring  us  any  nearer  to 
an  explanation  of  the  direct  cause  of  death.  One  hypothesis 
assumes  that  the  organ  remotely  affected,  is  poisoned  by  the  blood 
which  contains  the  substance  dissolved.  The  doctrine  was  sup- 
ported by  Liebig  in  a  modified  form.  He  considered  that  an 
alkaloidal  poison— morphia,  for  example,  might  be  chemically  con- 
verted into  a  substance  like  brain  by  the  subtraction  of  some 
elements  and  the  addition  of  others,  the  quality  of  the  cerebral 
matter  becoming  thereby  changed,  and  rendered  unfit  to  support 
vital  energy. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  diffusion  of  poison 
in  the  blood  is  the  small  amount  which  is  retiuircd  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  life.  This  may  be  tested  by  tlie  smallest  fatal  doses  of  some 
well-known  substances.  In  one  well-observed  case,  two  grains 
gf  arsenic,  given  over  a  period  of  five  days,  destroyed  the  life  of  an.. 
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adult.  Supposing  the  whole  of  this  quantity  had  entered  into  and 
remained  in  the  blood,  it  would  have  formed  only  the  98,000th 
part  by  weight  of  this  liquid,  but  as  elimination  and  deposition  go 
on  simultaneously,  the  proportion  actually  in  the  blood  at  any 
given  time  must  have  been  much  less  than  tlus  ;  and  yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  poison  destroyed  life  by  its  action  on  the 
blood  !  Half  a  grain  of  strychnia  has  destroyed  the  life  of  an  adult 
in  twenty  minutes.  Admitting  that  the  whole  was  absorbed  and 
equally  diffused  in  the  blood,  it  would  have  amounted  only  to  the 
392,000th  part  by  weight.  A  child  has  thus  been  destroyed  by  the 
sixteenth  part  of  a  grain.  Assuming  that  all  was  absorbed  and 
retained  in  the  four  hours  during  which  the  child  survived,  the  pro- 
portion held  by  the  blood  would  have  been  only  the  1,344,000th 
part.  The  lethal  principle  in  serpent-poison  would  probably  form 
a  much  smaller  proportion  than  any  of  those  here  given.  From  Dr. 
Fayrer's  experiments  on  cobra-poison,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  greater  part  is  retained  in  the  blood.  ('  Proc.  R.  S.'  Jan. 
1874,  p.  132.)  But  the  quantity  there  present  at  any  one  time 
is  infinitesimally  small.  Still,  it  is  sufficient  to  render  the  blood 
poisonous  to  other  animals. 

Cluinges  produced  in  the  Blood. — There  are  few  physiologists 
who  doubt  that  all  absorbed  poisons  act  through  the  blood,  and 
that  they  alter  its  physical  or  its  chemical  properties  :  sometimes 
manifested  by  an  alteration  in  its  consistency,  or  by  a  change  of 
colour — a  portion  of  the  poisonous  substance  itself  simultaneously 
undergoing  a  change.  In  some  instances  the  blood  is  rendered 
directly  poisonous  to  other  animals,  producing  symptoms  and 
death  like  the  original  poison.  This  is  remarkably  illustrated  by 
the  effects  of  the  cobra-poison,  the  presence  of  which  does  not 
admit  of  any  chemical  demonstration.  Dr.  Fajrrer  found  that  a 
few  drops  of  the  blood  of  a  dog  killed  by  the  bite  of  a  cobra 
caused  death  in  seventy-five  minutes  when  injected  into  the  thigh 
of  a  fowl.  (' Thanatophidia,' pp.  80-83.)  He  considers  from  this 
that  the  removal  of  the  poisoned  blood  and  the  substitution  of 
healthy  blood  for  it  by  transfusion,  would  form  a  rational  mode  of 
treatment. 

Among  early  observations  on  the  chemical  changes  produced  by 
poisons  in  the  blood  are  those  of  Sir  R.  Christison  on  the  eff"ects 
produced  by  oxalic  acid.  He  could  not  discover  any  oxalic  acid  in 
the  vena  cava  of  a  dog  which  had  died  in  thirty-six  seconds  from 
the  injection  of  eight  and  a  half  grains  of  that  poison  into  the 
femoral  vein.  ('On  Poisons,'  p.  18.)  Bernard  also  announced 
the  conversion  of  cyanide  of  merciuy  into  hydrocyanic  acid  wliile 
traversing  the  capillary  system  of  the  lungs.  (Op.  cit.  p.  66.) 
Organic  poisons  may  undergo  similar  changes,  although  this  is  a 
matter  of  inference  rather  than  of  proof.  With  some,  however,  it 
admits  of  demonstration. 

The  vapours  of  chloroform  and  ether,  nitrous  oxide,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  other  gases  darken  the  blood.  The 
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vegetable  alkaloids  strychnia  and  morphia  darken  it  and  render  it 
fluid.  This  darkening  of  the  blood  has  been  in  some  cases  ascribed 
to  the  efl'ects  of  induced  asphyxia,  as  on  re-exposure  to  the  air  the 
blood  has  again  become  florid  red.  Oxalic  acid  gives  to  it  a  dark 
brown  colour,  aniline  a  crimson  piu-ple,  and  prussic  acid  in  some 
cases  a  dark  purple. 

Dr.  Fraser  observed  that  the  blood  obtained  from  animals 
ivhich  had  been  poisoned  by  the  Calabar  bean  (physostigmia)  was 
generally  dark  in  colour  ;  but  when  drawn  from  the  left  side  of 
the  heart  after  a  very  large  dose  of  the  poison,  it  had  the  scarlet 
hue  of  arterial  blood.  It  frequently  remained  semi-fluid  for  some 
time  and  then  clotted  loosely.  In  dogs  and  rabbits  the  red-blood 
corpuscles  were  changed  in  form,  and  presented  various  irregu- 
larities of  outline,  among  which  a  well-marked  stellar  crenation 
preponderated.  ('On  Calabar  Bean,'  p.  55.)  Fontana  long  ago 
stated  that  the  serpent-poison  darkened  the  blood  and  prevented 
coagiilation.  It  appears,  from  more  recent  observations,  that  the 
cobra-poison  kills  without  destroying  the  coagulability  of  the 
blood,  while  the  poison  of  the  daboia — another  Indian  serpent — 
causes  in  the  blood  jjerfect  and  permanent  fluidity.  The  blood 
was  no  doubt  altered,  but  no  corpuscular  changes  could  be  detected 
in  it. 

Arsenic,  antimony,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  mineral  and  metallic  poisons  produce  no  change  in  colour 
or  physical  properties.  Although  we  are  unable  to  prove  by 
experiment  what  chemical  changes  the  blood  itself  undergoes,  it 
is  easy  to  show,  with  respect  to  some  of  these  substances,  that  they 
are  themselves  partially  converted  into  other  bodies  while  circulat- 
ing, and  this  can  only  take  place  at  the  expense  of  the  constituents 
of  the  blood. 

There  is  reason  to  beHeve  that  hydrate  of  chloral  is  partially 
converted  into  chloroform  in  the  blood  ('  Wiggers  Jahresber,'  1871 , 
p.  566),  and  in  reference  to  chloroform  itself,  it  has  been  found  in 
cases  in  which  the  vapour  has  proved  fatal,  that  a  portion  of  it  was 
converted  into  formic  acid.  The  blood  had  also  lost  the  jiroperty 
of  coagulation,  and  of  becoming  florid  red  by  exposure  to  air 
('Chemist,'  1856,  p.  644).  Nitrobenzole  is  converted  into  aniline — 
the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  into  hippuric  and  benzoic  acids. 
Oxalic  acid  is  probably  partly  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  car- 
bonic oxide,  but  a  portion  may  be  eliminated  in  the  urine  as  oxalate 
of  lime.  Alcohol,  ether,  prussic  acid,  conia,  and  nicotina,  from  the 
changes  produced  in  colour  and  consistency  of  the  blood,  are  most 
probably  converted  into  new  compounds  not  yet  isolated.  In  all 
these  cases  the  conversion  is  only  partial,  for  the  se2)aration  of  a 
portion  of  the  poison  from  the  blood  proves  that  some  is  un- 
changed. There  is  an  exception  to  tliis  remai'k  in  oxalic  acid,  which 
has  not  been  detected  as  such  in  the  T)Iood  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
this  substance,  even  where  it  has  been  injected  into  the  vein  of  a. 
living  animal.    (Christison  '  On  Poisons,'  p.  18.) 
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Some  of  the  chemical  and  physical  changes  above  mentioned 
indicate  that  the  absorbed  substances  have  either  removed  from 
the  blood  oxygen  (ozone),  or  have  in  some  way  neutralized  it.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  some  of  the  most  powerful  poisons,  such 
as  prussic  acid,  conia,  and  nicotina,  contain  no  oxygen,  and  under 
certain  conditions  they  manifest  a  strong  tendency  to  combine 
with  it. 

The  presence  of  oxygen  (ozone)  in  the  blood  of  the  arterial 
capillary  system  is  indispensable  to  innervation,  the  metamor- 
phosis of  tissue,  and  aU  those  changes  which  create  the  max-ked 
distinction  between  life  and  death.  It  is  a  question  yet  to  be 
solved  whether  the  lethal  action  of  these  poisons  may  not  be  in 
part  due  to  the  suspension  of  these  oxidation-changes. 

According  to  Rossbach,  the  alkaloids  stryclmia,  veratria,  digi- 
talia,  atropia  and  others  exert  a  poisonous  action  by  forming 
compounds  with  albumen  and  arresting  those  oxidation  changes  in 
the  blood  to  which  albuminous  substances  are  liable  during  life. 
Albuminates  of  the  alkaloids  are  produced  which  are  less  soluble 
than  albumen,  and  wliich  have  not  the  same  power  of  absorbing 
or  fixing  oxygen.  The  haemoglobin  or  albuminous  colouring 
liquid  contained  in  the  blood-cells  produces  and  transmits  ozone, 
in  spite  of  these  alkaloids  ;  but  they  have  the  property  of  more 
completely  fixing  ozone  in  the  haemoglobin,  and  thus  they  prevent 
it  from  being  so  readily  transmitted  to  other  bodies,  a  process 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  vital  forces.  (Bouchardat, 
'  Ann.  de  Th^rapeut.'  1874,  p.  327.) 

There  is  no  evidence  that  mineral  poisons,  such  as  arsenic, 
antimony,  or  mercury,  undergo  any  chemical  changes  in  the  blood. 

Spectral  analysis  has  been  applied  to  the  examination  of 
poisoned  blood  ;  but  even  this  delicate  method  of  research  has 
failed  to  throw  any  satisfactory  light  on  the  changes  produced  by 
poisons  in  this  liquid.  M.  Preyer,  of  Jena,  has  performed  a  few 
experiments  on  the  subject,  but  the  results  chiefly  show  the  weU- 
known  changes  in  the  absorption-bands,  produced  by  the  oxidation 
and  deoxidation  of  the  red  colouring  matter.  He  has  delineated 
some  of  these  spectra  in  contrast  with  those  of  normal  blood. 
('Die  Blutkrystalle  :  Untersuchungen  von  W.  Preyer.'  Jena, 
1871  ) 

Tlhe  Prussic  acid  spectrum  of  blood  represented  in  No.  12, 
Taf.  2,  p.  231,  presents  two  well-marked  absorption-bands,  which 
in  size  and  position  scarcely  differ  from  those  of  normal  blood. 
It  was  produced  from  a  combination  of  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassiiun,  with  deoxidized  colouring  matter— (Cyanwasserstoff- 
sauerstoffliajrooglobin).  There  is  a  larger  absorption  of  the 
violet  and  red  rays  than  in  the  normal  blood-spectrum.  In  the 
oxidized  mixtiire  of  blood  and  prussic  acid,  or  of  alkaline  cyanide, 
the  two  bands  are  merged  into  one  broad  band,  with  a  more  com- 
plete absorption  of  the  violet  and  the  blue,  as  weU  as  a  diminished 
absorption  of  the  red  rays. 
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The  spectrum  of  oxidized  blood  with  a  large  proportion  of 
oxalic  acid,  forming  a  solution  of  a  brown  red  colour,  exhibits  one 
band  in  the  orange  to  the  left  of  the  sodium  line,  and  a  complete 
absorption  of  the  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  red  rays.  (No.  2,  Taf.  2.)  By  dilution  and  admixture  with 
various  substances,  this  spectriun  undergoes  some  changes  ;  but 
the  oxalic  acid  blood-spectrum  was  found  to  be  similar  to  that  of 
many  othef  acids  when  mixed  with  normal  blood. 

Carbonic  oxide,  wliich  gives  to  the  blood  a  light  red  colour, 
produces  a  spectrum  with  two  absorption-bands  sirailar  to  those  of 
normal  blood.  The  red  and  violet  rays  are  more  completely 
absorbed  than  in  the  spectra  of  normal  blood,  but  with  a  strong 
solution  of  the  red  colouring  matter  the  results  are  similar. 

The  alkaUne  sulpirides  (sodium  and  ammonium)  as  well  as 
hydrosulphuric  and  carbonic  acids  simply  act  as  reducing  agents 
and  give  the  spectra  of  deoxidized  blood. 

In  mixing  with  blood,  solutions  of  arsenic  and  other  poisons 
which  did  not  act  chemically  upon  that  liquid,  I  have  not  observed 
under  the  spectroscope  any  marked  difference  in  the  spectra  from 
those  of  normal  blood.  Indeed,  when  it  is  considered  how  small 
a  proportion  of  poison  contained  in  blood  is  sufficient  to  destroy 
life,  it  is  not  surprising  that  negative  results  shoidd  .be  obtained 
{ante,  p.  48). 

Dr.  Eraser  states  that  he  has  examined  spectroscopically  the 
blood  of  animals  wliich  have  died  from  the  effects  of  Calabar  bean, 
and  that  he  has  not  obsei-ved  any  modification  in  the  characters 
or  po.sition  of  the  normal  bands  of  absorption.  (Op.  cit.  p.  55.) 

Antagonistic  Foisons.—ln  their  remote  action  on  the  body 
through  the  blood,  some  of  these  powerful  agents  appear  to  be 
antagonistic,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  might  be  bene- 
ficially employed  as  counter-agents  to  each  other.  Thus  it  has  been 
assumed  that  as  strychnia  is  a  powerful  excitant  of  the  nervous 
system,  a  poison  like  ciurarina,  which  depresses  or  anniliilates 
nervous  power,  would  be  an  efficient  antidote.  Bernard  remarks 
that  the  convulsions  caused  by  strychnia  might  be  thus  suppressed, 
but  death  would  take  place  from  such  a  mixture  as  certainly  and  as 
speedUy  as  if  curarina  had  not  been  given.  Animals,  according  to 
him,  have  died  even  more  rapidly  in  these  experiments  than  when 
strychnia  or  curarina  was  given  separately  ;  although  convulsions 
were  suppressed  when  the  two  poisons  wore  gi  ven  at  once  (Op.  cit. 
pp.  5.3,  377).  I  agree  with  this  physiologist  in  thinking  that  there  is 
an  absence  of  proof  thab  those  energetic  substances  can  neutralize  each 
other  in  the  blood  with  safety  to  the  patient,  and  that  such  a  mode 
of  treatment  must  necessarily  be  attended  witli  danger.  Nicotina, 
.'iconitina,  and  physostigmia  (Calaliar  bean)  have  been  employed,  as 
well  as  curarina,  .as  counter-agents  to  strychnia,  Nicotina  destroys 
muscular  contractility,  curarina  paralyses  tlie  motor  nerves,  and 
physostigmia  arrests  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord.  (Fraser  '  On 
the  Calabar  Bean,' p.  27.)Dr.  Fraser  has  pointed  out  that  there  is  an 
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inherent  difficulty  in  this  mode  of  treatment.  There  are  certain  hniits 
within  which  this  i^hysiological  antagonism  in  the  blood  may  be  ex- 
erted, depending  on  the  dose  of  absorbed  poison  to  be  counteracted, 
which  is  in  all  cases  an  imknown  quantity.  Beyond  these,  death  may 
be  produced  by  combined  doses  of  the  two  substances,  either  by  some 
iionantagonized  action  belonging  to  one  or  the  other  of  them,  or  by  a 
combination  of  similar  actions  belonging  to  both.  ('On  Physostigmia 
and  Atropia,'  1871,  p.  4.)  Atropia  has  been  proposed  as  an  anti- 
dote to  morpliia,  and  x^hysostigmia  to  atropia,  apparently  because 
they  produce  opposite  effects  on  the  pupils  ;  but  this  action  on  the 
ii-is  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  use  of  such  powerful  agents  as 
antidotes  to  each  other.  If  the  iioison  has  been  taken  in  a  large 
dose,  the  antagonistic  treatment  will  be  useless  ;  and,  if  in  a  small 
dose,  it  may,  as  Dr.  Fraser  remarks,  hasten  and  render  more 
certain  a  previously  doubtful  fatal  result.  ('  On  the  Calabar 
Bean,' p.  28.) 

Attempts  have  been  made,  on  similar  principles,  to  antagonize 
animal  poisons,  such  as  that  of  rabies  and  the  serpent-poison. 
Injections  of  curara,  of  atropia,  and  moii^hia  have  been  recom- 
mended for  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  these  have  proved  beneficial.  My  colleague,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Forster,  has  used  atropia  by  injection  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
the  poison  of  hydrophobia  in  man,  and  for  eleven  hours,  dui'ing 
which  it  was  employed,  a  marked  quiescent  condition  appeared  ; 
but,  after  the  injection  of  the  thirty-sixth  of  a  grain,  the  man 
rapidly  sank,  whether  from  the  effects  of  the  atropia  or  the  hydro- 
phobia, or  both  combined,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  ('  Guy's 
Hosp.  Rep.'  186G,  p.  24.) 

The  only  rational  mode  of  treatment  is  to  prevent  absorption, 
and  promote  elunination.  Future  experiments  may  show  that  the 
poison  already  in  the  blood  may  be  neutralized  with  safety  to  the 
patient  by  the  injection  of  other  liquids  as  counter-poisons  ;  but,  at 
present,  satisfactory  evidence  on  this  point  is  wanting.  Ammonia 
injected  into  the  veins  or  the  cellular  tissue  was  supposed  to  be  a,n 
antidote  to  the  sei-pent-poison  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  in  Australia 
the  use  of  this  alkali  had  been  proved  to  be  a  most  successful  mode 
of  treatment.  Experiments  recently  made  for  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment by  Dr.  Fayrer  and  others  have  clearly  shown  that  ammoma 
is  not  an  antidote  in  any  correct  sense  of  the  word.  In  their  care- 
fullv  conducted  experiments  no  benefit  resulted  from  its  use. 
('  Thanatophidia '  and  '  Proc.  R.  S.'  Jan.  1874,  p.  132.)  It  was  then 
sua^ested  that  the  Australian  serpent-poison  might  be  different 
from  the  Indian.  To  meet  this  objection,  a  tiger-snake  was  sent 
from  Australia  to  India,  and  there  experimented  on  by  the  com- 
mittee The  result  proved  that  the  intra- venous  injection  of 
ammonia  for  the  treatment  of  bitten  animals,  was  utterly  use- 
'less  The  fallacy  thus  demonstrated  in  reference  to  the  alleged 
antidotal  properties  of  ammonia  should  teach  caution  in  re- 
l^ng  upon  hvpodermic  or  intra-venous  injection  as  a  method 
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of  treatment  in  other  cases.  It  is  obvious,  from  what  is  now 
known  regarding  the  absorption  of  poisons,  that  any  antidote,  in 
order  to  be  efficient,  must  be  absorbed  as  rapidly  as  the  poison 
itself,  must  follow  it  into  the  blood,  and  there  neutralize  its  toxic 
properties,  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  healthy  properties  of 
the  blood ! 

Admitting  that  every  poison  could  be  chemically  detected  in  the 
blood,  it  would  yet  remain  to  be  explained  how  it  operated  when 
there  to  destroy  life.  At  present  there  is  no  satisfactory  theory  to 
account  for  the  fatal  eifect.  All  we  know  from  observation  is,  that 
the  poison  when  circulating  through  the  blood-vessels  destroys  life ; 
and  all  that  we  can  say  at  present  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  death 
is,  that  the  blood  is  so  changed  by  the  poison  as  to  render  it  un- 
fitted to  supply  and  maintain  that  amount  of  nerve-force  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  life.  It  may  be  expected 
that,  in  the  progress  of  microscopical  and  chemical  science,  the  pre- 
cise eflect  produced  by  poisons  on  the  blood  will  hereafter  become 
a  subject  of  demonstration  ;  but,  at  present,  the  modus  operandi  is 
a  perfect  mystery.  We  trace  the  poison  to  the  circulation,  and  we 
observe  that  death  is  the  result ;  but  neither  the  chemist  nor  the 
microscopist  can  throw  any  light  upon  the  changes  produced  by  the 
poison  in  the  blood  or  in  the  organs  necessary  to  life.  The  conclu- 
sions to  which  the  foregoing  observations  lead  are  : 

1.  That  all  substances  acting  as  poisons  are  carried  into  the 
blood,  and  no  substance  acts  as  a  poison  until  it  has  been  absorbed 
and  circulated  through  the  arterial  capillaiy  system. 

2.  The  sooner  the  poison  reaches  the  blood,  either  from  its 
solubility  or  from  the  nature  of  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied, 
the  more  rapidly  does  it  produce  its  effects  on  the  body. 

.3.  The  fatal  effects  of  poisons  depend  not  on  the  absolute 
quantity  of  the  substance  taken,  but  on  the  quantity  absorbed 
within  a  given  time. 

4.  Those  substances  which  act  by  absorption  are  absorbed  with- 
in a  few  seconds  when  placed  under  circumstances  favourable  to 
the  process. 

5.  That  elimination  by  the  secretions  and  deposition  in  the 
organs  commence  so  soon  as  a  poison  has  entered  the  blood,  and 
these  processes  continue  until  death,  or  in  the  event  of  recovery 
until  all  the  poison  has  been  thrown  out  of  the  body. 

0.  That  the  fatal  effects  depend  on  absorption  talcing  place  more 
rapidly  than  elimination. 

7.  That  a  large  number  of  poisons  susceptible  of  detection 
either  by  their  chemical  or  their  physiological  properties,  have 
been  distinctly  traced  to  the  blood. 

8.  That  with  some  not  so  traced,  c.(/. ,  the  poison  of  venomous 
8erj)ents-  -the  blood  and  the  fluids  excreted  from  it,  namely,  the 
urine,  milk,  and  saliva,  act  as  poisons  on  other  animals. 

9.  That  the  fatal  prop(jrtion  of  poison  present  in  the  blood  at 
any  one  time  is  infinitesimally  small. 
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10.  That  tmless  speedily  eliminated  from  the  blood  or  deposited 
in  the  organs,  poisons  produce  on  this  fluid  such  iihysical  and 
chemical  changes  as  to  render  it  unfitted  to  maintain  the  functions 
of  those  organs  which  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  life. 

11.  That  the  poison  found  in  the  body  after  death  is  the  surplus 
or  residue  of  that  which  has  been  absorbed  and  eliminated,  and 
has  actually  destroyed  life.  -r  j.  r 

12.  That  in  some  cases  a  person  may  die  from  the  eflects  of  a 
poison,  although  no  trace  of  it  may  remain  in  the  body  at  the  tune 
of  death.  Death  takes  place,  not  from  the  actual  contact  of  the 
unabsorbed  poison  with  the  organs,  but  from  the  changes  produced 
in  the  blood  by  that  portion  which  has  been  absorbed. 


CHAPTER  9. 

INFLUENCE  OF  HABIT. —TOLKIUNCK  OF  POISONS.— OPIUM.— AlCOHOl.— 
TOBACCO.- STRYCHNIA.— ACTION  OF  ARSENIC— TOLBRANCB  OF  ARSENIC 
AND  ANTIMONY.— AESENIC-EATING.— COSMETIC  USES  OF  ARSENIC— IDIO- 
SYNCRASY.— INTOLERANCE  OF  POISONS. 

Influence  of  Habit.  Tolerance  of  Poisons.— It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  habit  diminishes  the  eflects  of  certain  poisons.  Thus  it  is  that 
opium,  when  frequently  taken  by  a  person,  loses  its  narcotic  power 
after  a  time,  and  requires  to  be  administered  m  a  much  larger  dose. 
Indeed  confirmed  opium-eaters  have  been  enabled  to.take  at  once  a 
quantity  of  tliis  drug  which  would  have  infallibly  killed  them,  had 
they  commenced  with  it  in  the  first  instance.  Even  infants  and 
cliiiclren  who  are  well-known  to  be  especially  susceptible  of  the 
efl^ects  of  opium,  and  are  liable  to  be  poisoned  by  very  smaU  doses, 
mav  by  the  influence  of  habit,  be  brought  to  take  the  drug  m  very 
laro'e  quantities.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  statement  made  by  the 
late  Mr  Grain  crer,  in  the  '  Report  of  the  Children's  Employment 
Commission.'  It  appears  that  the  system  of  drugging  children  with 
opium  in  the  Factory  districts  commenced  as  soon  after  birth  as 
possible  ;  and  the  dose  was  gradually  increased  until  the  child  took 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of  laudanum  at  once  !  This  had  the 
effect  of  throwing  it  into  a  lethargic  stupor^  Healthy  clnklren  of 
the  same  age  would  be  killed  by  a  dose  of  five  drops.  This  influ- 
ence of  habit  is  chiefly  confined  to  poisons  derived  from  the  organic 
Idngdom  It  has  been  observed  that  the  same  influence  is  mani- 
fested in  the  use  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  morphia, 

stS-chnS  and  other  alkaloids.    It  is  remarkable  that  poisons  do 

loYac^upon  all  persons  in  a  similar  manner.    The  same  dose  may 
roduce  difi-erent  efi-ects  in  diflferent  persons,  and  so  it  may  happen 

SaUhe  ame  poison  will  not  operate  in  a  similar  manner  or  degree 
^on  man  and  animals.     Some  important  medico-legal  quest  o^^Yh" 

casionally  present  themselves-  in  reference  to  this  subject.  The 
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tolerance  of  poisons  may  sometimes  be  traced  to  habit,  to  disease, 
or  to  peculiarity  of  constitution.  The  last  condition  will  be  con- 
sidered under  the  head  of  idios}Ticrasy.  .  ,  i  • 
The  following  cases  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  eflect  of  habit 
in  reference  to  the  powerfid  poison  strychnia,  whether  taken  by  the 
mouth  or  administered  by  hypodermic  injection: — 

1.  This  was  the  case  of  a  woman,  jet.  29,  labouring  undei 
paralysis.  She  took,  in  pills,  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia 
daily,  and  this  was  increased  at  intervals  of  four  days,  to  one-eighth, 
one-haK,  and  one  gi-ain  daily.  The  dose  was  gradually  raised  to 
three  gi-ains  daily,  and  this  is  stated  to  have  been  continued  for  six 
days  !  Tetanic  convulsions  of  the  limbs  and  other  symptoms  then 
appeared— the  dose  was  gradually  reduced.  In  two  months  this 
patient  is  said  to  have  taken  seventy  grains  of  strychnia.  ('  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  261 ;  '  Gazette  Me'dicale,'  Mai  1845.)  The  bearing 
of  this  large  quantity  with  comparative  impunity,  may  have  de- 
pended not  only  on  habit,  but  on  the  diseased  state  of  the  system 
(tolerance)  and  on  the  rapid  elimination  of  the  poison. 

2.  Dr.  Chisolm,  U.S.,  using  sulphate  of  strychnia  by  hypodermic 
injection  into  the  ceUular  tissue,  commenced  with  a  dose  of  one- 
fortieth  of  a  grain,  increasing  the  daily  dose  gradually  until  it  reached 
one-sixth  or  even  one-fifth  of  a  grain.  In  one  case  the  fourth  of 
a  grain  was  injected  at  once,  and  continued  daily  without  causing 
any  muscular  contractions  or  other  unpleasant  symptoms.  The 
maximum  dose  was  usually  attained  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days. 
He  safely  used  the  injection  of  one-sixth  of  a  gi-ain  dady  for  three 
months,  making  fifteen  grams  of  sulphate  or  thirty  fatal  doses.  This 
large  quantity  passed  through  the  body  without  injury.  ('American 
Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Oct.  1872,  p.  387.) 

The  only  form  in  which  I  have  known  the  question  of  habit 
raised  in  medical  jurisprudence  is  this  : — Whether,  while  the  more 
prominent  effects  of  a  poison  are  thereby  diminished,  the  insidious 
or  latent  effects  on  the  constitution  are  at  the  same  time  counter- 
acted.  The  answer  is  of  some  importance  in  relation  to  the  subject 
of  life-insurance,  for  the  concealment  of  the  practice  of  opium- 
eating  by  an  insured  person  has  already  given  rise  to  an  action,  in 
which  medical  evidence  on  this  subject  was  rendered  necessary. 
As  a  general  principle,  we  must  admit  that  habit  cannot  altogether 
counteract  the  insidious  efiects  of  organic  poisons,  and  that  the 
practice  of  taking  them  is  liable  to  give  rise  to  disease  or  impair 
the  constitution.    The  habitual  use  of  alcohol  may  enable  a  person 
to  take  this  liquid  daily  in  unusually  large  quantities,  but  it  does 
not  the  less  produce  disease.    The  same  remark  applies  equally  to 
the  daily  use  of  opium  and  tobacco.     If  wo  believe  that  these 
narcotics  are  absorbed  into  the  l:)lood,  and  that,  until  eliminated, 
they  arrest  the  oxidating  processes  of  this  liquid,  we  must  admit 
that,  however  such  effects  may  bo  reduced  by  habit,  so  long  as  they 
continue  in  any  degree  they  must  undermine  health.     If  it  be 
asserted  that  the  effect  of  habit  is  to  destroy  tliis  action  on  tlio 
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blood,  and  to  render  the  absorbed  principles  inert,  the  assertion  is 
without  proof  or  even  probability  ;  and  in  the  case  of  alcohol  it  is 
clearly  contrary  to  experience. 

It  has  been  hithei-to  considered  by  toxicologists  that,  except 
within  very  narrow  limits,  habit  apjjears  to  exercise  no  influence  on 
the  action  of  minercU  poisons.  There  is  no  proof  that  a  human 
being  has  ever  accustomed  himself  by  habit,  to  take  such  substances 
as  arsenic  or  corrosive  sublimate  in  doses  that  would  prove  fatal  to 
the  generality  of  adults.  It  is  well  known  in  the  medicinal  use  of 
arsenic  that  a  slight  increase  in  the  dose  has  often  been  attended 
with  such  alarming  symptoms  as  to  render  a  discontinuance  of  the 
mineral  absolutely  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  person.  (See 
'  Ai-senic,'  post.) 

It  is  stated  that  in  certain  parts  of  Styria  and  Hungary,  there 
are  human  beings  who  have  so  accustomed  themselves  to  the  use  of 
arsenic,  as  to  be  able  to  take  this  substance  not  only  without  the 
usual  symptoms  of  poisoning,  but  with  actual  benefit  to  health. 
This  subject  would  hardly  requu*e  serious  notice  in  this  place,  but 
that  it  has  already  formed  part  of  the  medical  evidence  in  some 
criminal  trials  for  poisoning. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  arsenic-eating  is  practised  in 
this  country  ;  stiU  an  attempt  may  be  occasionally  made  to  turn  tliis 
Styrian  theory  to  use  for  tlie  purpose  of  a  defence.  In  the  case  of 
Reg.  V.  Wooler  (Durham  Winter  Assizes,  1855),  it  was  actually  con- 
templated, by  the  late  Sergeant  Wilkins,  to  account  for  the  un- 
explained presence  of  arsenic  in  the  body  of  Mrs.  Wooler,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  opinions  of  Johnston  and  Von  Tschudi  on  arsenic- 
eating.  There  was  an  intention  to  suggest,  on  the  part  of  the 
defence,  that  this  lady  had  for  a  long  period  been  in  the  habit  of 
dosing  herself  with  arsenic,  unknown  to  her  friends,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  her  personal  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband  ; 
that  her  body  had  become  habituated  to  it,  and  that  in  fact  she 
had  died  only  because  she  had  latterly  left  ofl"  the  practice  ;  but  it 
was  prudently  abandoned,  on  the  principle  that  a  bad  or  inadequate 
explanation  is  worse  than  none.  According  to  the  evidence  given 
in  the  case,  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  first  showed  them- 
selves about  six  weeks  before  Mrs.  Wooler  died  ;  they  occurred  at 
intervals  with  aggravation  during  this  period.  She  had  had  no 
access  to  arsenic  in  any  shape  in  the  six  weeks  preceding  her  death. 
When  she  died,  arsenic  was  found  in  all  parts  of  her  body — the  re- 
sult of  absorption  and  deposition.  The  poison  was  also  eliminated 
in  the  urine  up  to  within  a  few  days  of  her  death.  All  the  facts 
were  consistent  with  this  being  a  case  of  chronic  poisoning  by 
arsenic.  There  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  deceased  had  ever 
taken  it  voluntarily,  or  had  even  had  arsenic  in  her  possession. 

If  the  exceptional  cases  observed  in  Styria  are  supposed  to  prove 
that  in  this  country  arsenic  may  be  taken  in  large  doses  mth  im- 
punity, they  would  lead  to  error.  Such  cases  have  really  no  prac- 
tical bearing  in  legal  medicine.   Should  the  practice  of  arsenic-eatmg 
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produce  no  symptom,  then  no  question  of  poisoning  can  arise 
Sliould  it  produce  symptoms  of  poisoning,  then  the  case  would  fall 
within  the  range  of  ordinary  experience.  The  alleged  immunity 
of  the  Styi-ians  from  the  usual  eflects  of  tliis  poison  by  the  habitual 
use  of  arsenic  may  be  occasionally  quoted  to  explain  the  detection 
of  arsenic  in  a  dead  body,  or  a  motive  for  its  purchase  ;  but  no 
scientific  witness  who  has  seen  anything  of  the  operation  of  arsenic 
in  tliis  country  would  allow  these  statements  to  influence  his  opimoii 
of  its  effects  on  human  beings  generally. 

Should  arsenic  be  found  in  a  dead  body  m  smaU  quantity,  and 
there  are  no  appearances  indicative  of  recent  administration,  the 
discovery  could  not  embarrass  medical  evidence,  because  arsenic  is 
lai-gely  used  as  a  medicine  ;  and  unless  symptoms  of  poisoning  have 
manifested  themselves  dm-inglife,  and  there  are  appearances  m  the 
body  indicative  of  its  action,  there  can  be  no  ground  for  alleging 
that  a  person  has  died  from  its  effects.  If,  however,  such  symptoms 
and  appearances  are  met  with,  and  the  poison  is  found  m  the  dead 
body,  then,  the  inference  will  be  that  the  death  of  the  deceased, 
whether  an  arsenicophagist  or  not,  was  caused  by  arsenic.  The 
case  will  then  resolve  itself  into  one  of  accident  from  over-dose, 
suicide,  or  murder  ;  and,  as  in  Beg.  v.  Wookr,  unless  it  can  be 
proved  clearly  and  conclusively  that  some  one  administered  the 
poison,  a  charge  of  murder  could  not  be  sustained. 

An  extraordinary  use  for  the  puiijoses  of  a  defence  was  made  of 
this  Styrian  doctrine  at  the  trial  of  Miss  Madeline  Smith  (Edin- 
burgh Court  of  Justiciary,  July  1857)  for  the  murder  of  L'Angeher. 
To  account  for  the  purchase  of  arsenic,  the  accused  stated  that  she 
had  used  it  as  a  cosmetic.  The  deceased  died  evidently  from  the 
effects  of  arsenic  on  March  23.  Irrespective  of  two  previous 
purchases  of  coloured  arsenic,  for  which  false  reasons  had 
been  assigned,  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  had  purchased 
one  ounce,  as  she  said,  'to  kiU  rats,'  on  March  18,  only  five 
days  before  the  death  of  the  deceased.  The  arsenic  was  sold 
coloured  with  indigo.  When  charged  with  the  crime,  and  required 
to  account  for  the  poison,  she  stated  that  she  had  bought  arsenic 
on  various  occasions  ;  that  she  had  used  the  whole  of  it  as  a 
cosmetic,  and  had  applied  it  to  her  face,  neck,  and  arms,  diluted 
with  water  ;  that  a  companion  at  school  had  told  her  that  ar.senic 
was  good  for  the  complexion.  This  was  directly  contradicted  by 
the  person  whom  she  had  named  as  her  informant  ;  it  was  proved 
that  she  had  left  school  in  1853,  and  that  lier  purchases  of  arsenic 
for  cosmetic  purposes  had  only  commenced  four  years  afterwards, 
in  February  1857,  i.e.  during  licr  secret  intimacy  v/ith  the  deceased. 
It  was  urged,  that  this  mode  of  using  arsenic  externally  had  never 
been  suggested  in  any  popular  publication.  In  fact.  Von  Tschudi  has 
not  recommended  the  use  of  this  mineral  for  washing  the  face  ;  and 
an  ounce  of  arsenic,  coloured  with  indigo,  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  improve  the  complexion.  This,  however,  it  was  suggested 
might  have  arisen  from  ignorance  or  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
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accused  respecting  the  precise  mode  of  using  it.  To  support  this 
theory,  Dr.  Laurie  was  called,  and  he  deposed  that  he  had  washed 
his  hands  and  face  in  water  containing  a  quantity  of  arsenic  coloured 
with  indigo,  and  he  had  found  no  disagi-eeable  eflects  from  it.  Soon 
afterwards  however  he  washed  his  face  with  cold  water,  and  he 
stated  that  he  would  not  advise  the  external  use  of  arsenic  as  a 
practice  (p.  11). 

It  is  hardly  a  question  of  science,  but  one  of  common-sense, 
whether  a  woman  of  adult  age  would  use  an  ounce  of  arsenic 
coloured  with  indigo  or  soot  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes 
suggested  !  A  physician,  knowing  the  proijerties  of  arsenic,  would 
take  care  to  keep  the  poison  out  of  his  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  and 
relieve  himself  of  risk  by  speedy  ablution  afterwards.  It  is  to  be 
hoiDed  that  the  evidence  of  this  physician  as  to  the  immunity  which 
he  experienced,  will  not  induce  others  to  improve  upon  Von  Tschudi's 
practice,  and  freely  use  arseiric  externally  as  well  as  internally  for 
benefiting  the  complexion. 

Tolerance. — There  are  certain  conditions  of  the  body  in  which, 
without  reference  to  habit,  a  large  dose  of  a  poisonous  substance 
may  be  taken  at  once  by  a  person  who  may  not  have  previously 
taken  it  as  a  medicine,  and  yet  the  ordinary  effects  of  poisoning 
will  not  be  manifested.  In  tetanus  and  hydrophobia,  poisonous 
doses  of  opium  have  been  given  at  short  intervals  without  pro- 
ducing any  injurious  symj)toms. 

Tartar  emetic  presents  a  similar  peculiarity.  This  medicine  has 
been  safely  and  beneficially  prescribed  in  large  doses  and  for  a  long 
continuance  in  puhuonary  diseases  and  rheumatism.  Tommasini 
and  Laennec  were  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  it  largely  on  the 
Italian  theory  of  contra-stimulus.  Persons  affected  with  pulmo- 
nary diseases  manifested,  generally  speaking,  a  '  tolerance '  of  the 
medicine,  if  given  in  large  doses  and  at  short  intervals.  When  this 
tolerance  was  once  set  up,  the  medicine  was  productive  of  benefit, 
but  when  not  established,  either  from  peculiarity  of  constitution  or 
other  causes,  it  was  withdrawn.  (See  Pereira,  '  Materia  Medica,' 
4th  ed.  vol.  1,  p.  101 ;  Forbes's  '  Translation  of  Laennec  on  Diseases 
of  the  Chest,'  pp.  251,  260 ;  also  '  Delia  Nuova  Dottrina  Medica 
ItaUana,'  del  Prof.  Giacomo  Tommasini,  Firenze,  1817.)  The  facts 
connected  with  the  tolerance  of  certain  medicines  in  poisonous 
doses  are  of  some  medico-legal  interest.  Although  well  known  to 
professional  men,  it  is  remarkable  that  they  should  have  been 
actually  adduced  by  learned  physicians  as  furnishing  a  proof  that 
tartar  emetic  is  not  a  poison,  and  is  not  likely  to  destroy  life  ! 

Idiosyncrasy.  Intolerance  of  Poisons.— Idiosyncrasy  is  a  term 
applied  to  a  peculiar  condition  of  body  in  wliich  the  action  of 
poisons  becomes  intensified.  Small  medicinal  doses  of  opium, 
arsenic,  strychnia,  mercury,  or  antimony,  may  so  seriously  aflfect  a 
person  as  to  endanger  life.  It  is  well  known  that  some  persons 
have  an  intolerance  of  mercury  or  opium,  and  that  they  suffer 
severely  from  the  administration  of  these  drugs  in  any  form. 
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Alarming  symptoms  may  be  produced,  or  even  life  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  what  may  be  called  a  non-fatal  or  medicmal  dose  of  a 

substance.  ,    .      ,  .  ,  •      t  t  ^c  t 

Thus,  one-foi-tieth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia,  wluch  is  only  half  ot  a 
medicinal  dose  for  an  adult,  has  produced  tmcomfortable  muscular 
contractions  of  a  tetanic  kind.  In  another  case,  one-hftieth  of  a 
crrain,  used  hypodermically  for  the  first  time,  caused  convulsions 
and  insensibility,  which  continued  for  several  hours.  (  Am.  Jour. 
Med.  Sci.' Oct.  1,  1872,  p.  387.)  i  i 

It  is  probable  that  some  deaths  from  chloroform  may  have  been 
due  to  an  intolerance  of  the  vapour  when  it  has  been  admmisterecl 
carefully  in  ordinary  doses.    In  nine  cases  death  has  taken  place 
Aritliin  two  minutes  from  the  commencement  of  inhalation,  in 
one  case  only  tliir-ty  drops  had  been  taken  m  vapour,  biit  the 
patient  died  in  one  minute,  and  in  another,  so  smaU  a  cpiantity  as 
fifteen  or  twenty  drops  in  vapour  proved  speedily  fa,tal.  ihese 
cases  may  admit  of  explanation,  from  the  fact  that  there  was  m 
the  patients  an  idiosyncrasy  or  intolerance  of  chloroform-vapour 
in  smaU  doses.    Latent  disease  of  the  heart  or  bram  has  been 
supposed  to  accoiint  for  the  fatal  result ;  but  these  diseases  have 
not  existed  in  some  of  the  rapidly  fatal  cases  from  ordinary 
doses.    As  a  result  of  idiosyncrasy,  therefore,  a  common  medicinal 
dose  may  exert  a  poisonous,  instead  of  a  curative,  action.  Un 
the  other  hand,  in-espective  of  habit  or  intolerance  from  disease, 
a  large  dose  of  a  poison  may  be  taken  and  produce  no  dan- 
f^eroiis  consequences.    Sir  R.  Christison  mentions  a  remarkable 
mstance  of  this  kmd  of  idiosyncrasy,  in  which  a  gentleman,  un- 
accustomed to  the  use  of  opium,  took  nearly  an  ounce  of  good 
laudanum  without  any  efi-ect.  ('  On  Poisons,'  p.  32.)    This  form  of 
idiosyncrasy  by  which  poisons  cease  to  operate  as  such,  is  compara- 
tively rare  ;  but  daily  experience  teaches  us  that  some  persons 
are  more  powerfullv  affected  than  others  by  ordinary  medicinal 
doses.    Some  cannot  tolerate  arsenic  or  opium  m  any  quantity  ; 
others  are  readily  affected  with  lead-disease  from  causes  from  which 
the  greater  number  of  persons  do  not  suffer.    There  are  others  on 
whom  small  medicinal  doses  of  mercury  produce  salivation  and 
other  serious  symptoms.    I  have  known  the  twenty-fourth  part  ot 
a  gi-ain  of  tartar  emetic  to  produce  in  an  adult,  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  extreme  depression.  •    i  j 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Dr.  Garrod  that  workers  m  lead 
are  very  prone  to  gout,  and  conversely,  persons  of  a  gouty  habit 
are  very  susceptible  of  clironic  poisoning  with  lead.  Dr.  VVilka  has 
published  several  cases  of  Plumbism  illustrative  of  this  statement. 
('Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,'  1870,  p.  40.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  effects  of  arsenical  wall-papers 
are,  in  a  great  mea.sure,  attributable  to  idiosyncrasy.    The  dust 
which  escapes  from  these  papers,  and  the  arsenuretted  hydrogen 
gas  which  is  now  proved  to  bo  emitted  from  them  ('  Pharm.  Jour. 
August  1,  1874)  are  in  sufficient  quantity  to  affect  a  few  persons, 
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but  the  greater  number  who  inhabit  these  rooms  escape.  ('Sani- 
tary Record,'  July  11,  1874.)  This  remark  eq\ially  applies  to 
workmen  in  lead  factories  and  to  persons  engaged  in  other  noxious 
trades. 

A  thh'd  form  of  idiosyncrasy  is  seen  where  a  substance  gene- 
rally reputed  harmless  and  used  as  an  article  of  food,  produces 
effects  so  closely  resembling  those  of  poisoning  as  frequently  to 
have  given  rise  to  serious  mistakes.  This  is  the  case  mth  pork, 
certain  kinds  of  shell-fish,  edible  mushrooms,  honey,  and  various 
fruits.  There  may  be  nothing  poi.sonous  in  the  food  itself  ;  but 
it  acts  as  a  poison  in  particular  constitutions  ;  whether  from  its 
being  in  these  cases  a  poison  per  se,  or  rendered  so  during  the 
process  of  digestion,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

The  subject  of  idiosyncrasy  is  of  some  importance  in  a 
medico-legal  view,  when  symptoms  resembling  those  of  poison- 
ing follow  a  meal  consisting  of  a  particular  kind  of  food.  Tn  such 
a  case,  without  a  knowledge  of  this  peciUiar  condition,  we  might 
hastily  attribute  to  poison  in  the  food,  effects  which  were  due  to 
idiosyncrasy  in  one  or  two  persons  who  may  suffer.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  effects  are  reaUy  due  to  poison,  we  may  attribute 
them  to  some  other  cause  because  the  quantity  was  too  small  to 
aflect  the  greater  number  of  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  the 
same  influence. 


CHAPTER  10. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  POISONS.  SPECIAX  CHAnACTERS  OF  IRRITANTS.  IRRITANT 

AND     CORHOSrVB    POISONS. — NEUROTIC    POISONS.  CEREBRAL  (nARCOTIC) 

POISONS.  SPINAL.  CEREBRO  SPINAL    (nAECOTICO-IEIIITANt)     POISONS. — 

CEREBRO-CARDIAC  POISONS. 

Poisons  were  formerly  arranged  in  three  classes  according  to  the 
kingdom  from  which  they  were  obtained  ;  and  thus  we  had 
mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable  poisons.  The  inutility  of  such  a 
classification  must  be  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  we  do 
not,  by  adopting  it,  acquire  any  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
a  poison  or  of  its  action  on  the  body.  If  apphed  at  all,  it  should 
be  only  in  a  form  subordinate  to  a  physiological  classification,  so 
as  to  allow  of  an  arrangement  of  poisons  in  analogous  groups. 
All  classifications  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  arbitrary. 
While  poisons  do  not  admit  of  a  perfect  arrangement,  either  ac- 
cording to  their  effects— the  organs  which  are  aflected  by  them, 
or  the  kingdom  of  nature  from  which  they  are  derived,  there  is 
room  for  the  adoption  of  a  modification  of  these  arrangements, 
which,  although  not  free  from  objection,  appears  to  me  sufficient 
for  practical  purposes.  . 
The  substances  called  Ikkitant  poisons  are  so  well  marked  in 
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their  characters,  that  they  are  retained  as  a  class,  divisible  into 
three  sections,  according  to  theii-  nature,  namely.  Mineral,  Vege- 
table and  Animal  ;  and  the  mineral  or  inorganic  uTitants  are 
ac^ain 'divided  into  four  sub-sections.  The  ii-ntants  which  are 
derived  from  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  excepting  savin 
and  cantharides,  are  not  often  employed  criminally.      _     ,  ,  .  ^ 

The  remaining  substances  ranked  as  poisons  are  derived  chiefly 
from  the  vec^etahle  kingdom.  The  symptoms  which  they  produce 
indicate  an  action  on  the  nervous  system  and  sometimes  on  the 
heart  0\Tin<^  to  their  effects  being  chiefly  manifested  on  the  bram, 
spinal  marrow,  and  nerves,  they  are  called  Nbdrotic  poisons.  In 
the  vecretable  state,  as  in  the  form  of  roots,  leaves,  or  seeds,  they 
often  give  rise  to  pain  and  irritation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
but  the  active  principle  or  alkaloid  when  separated  from  the  plant, 
does  not  produce  these  effects  unless  it  is  of  an  acrid  or  corrosive 

natui'e.  ,         ,    r  .1 

The  large  class  of  Neurotics  here  constructed  out  ot  the  nar- 
cotic and  narcotico-irritant  classes  of  Orfila  admits  of  a  subdivision 
into  four  distinct  sections  according  to  the  organ  or  organs  specially 
affected  by  the  poison: — 


Irritants  • 


/Acixl  poisons 
Alkaline  poisons 
Mineral    j  j^o^.^etallic 
(Metallic 


Vegetable 
V  Animal 


/•Cerebral 

„  Spinal 
Neurotics 

Ceeebro-cardiac 

Tlie  Cerebral  poisons  include  the  pure  narcotics,  such  as  opium, 
with  its  alkaloid  morphia,  liyoscyamus,  and  a  few  other  substances. 
Their  action  is,  as  the  name  is  intended  to  imply,  chiefly  conhned 
to  the  hrain.  They  produce  stupor  and  insensibility  without  con- 
vulsions. The  Spinal  poisons  are  tlio.se,  the  action  of  whicli  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  spinal  marrow,  manifested  by  violent  con- 
vulsions, sometimes  of  the  tetanic,  and  of  others  of  the  clonic  kind. 
Spinal  poisons  do  not  necessarily  cause  a  loss  of  sensibility  or 
consciousness:  there  is  rarely  any  symptom  of  narcotism  when 
they  are  taken  or  administered  as  poisons.  Nux  voimca  and  its 
alkaloid  strychnia  are  types  of  this  form  of  poisoning.  Ihe  Urebro' 
Kpinal  poisons  include  those  which  jirodiice  symptoms  indicative  of 
an  action  on  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow;  delirium,  convulsions, 
coma,  and  paralysis.  The  serpent-poison  is  of  this  nature.  Among 
alkaloids,  conia,  aconitina,  and  atropia,  as  well  as  the  plants  from 
which  they  are  derived,  furnish  examples  of  this  group.  In  some 
instances  their  effects  are  specially  manifested  on  the  nerves  of 
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motion  by  exciting  or  paralysing  tliem,  in  other  instances  on  the 
nerves  of  sensation  by  exalting  or  destroying  sensibility — but  in 
the  greater  number  of  cases,  efl'ects  are  produced  on  both.  Some 
of  the  neurotic  poisons  manifest  so  decided  an  action  upon  the 
heart  that  there  seems  good  reason  for  admitting  a  subdivision  of 
Cerehro-cardiac  poisons.  The  Calabar  bean,  foxglov^e,  and  tobacco 
are  the  principal  members  of  this  group,  but  to  these  may  be 
added  the  poison  of  the  cobra,  antiarine,  and  the  vegetable  poisons 
of  some  savage  tribes. 

Irritant  Poisons. — The  irritants  are  possessed  of  these  common 
characters :  when  taken  in  ordinary  doses,  they  occasion  speedily 
violent  vomiting  and  purging.  These  sjonptoms  are  either  pre- 
ceded, accompanied,  or  followed  by  intense  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
commencing  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  The  peculiar  efl'ects  of 
the  poison  are  chiefly  manifested  on  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
which,  as  their  name  implies,  they  irritate  and  inflame.  Many 
substances  belonging  to  this  class  of  poisons  possess  con-osive  pro- 
perties, such  as  the  strong  mineral  acids,  caustic  alkalies,  bromine, 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  others.  These,  in  the  act  of  swallowing, 
are  commonly  accompanied  by  an  acrid  or  burning  taste,  extending 
from  the  mouth  down  the  oesophagus  to  the  stomach.  Some  irri- 
tants do  not  possess  any  corrosive  action, — of  which  we  have 
examples  in  arsenic,  the  poisonous  salts  of  barium,  carbonate  of 
lead,  cantharides,  &c.,  and  these  are  often  called  pure  irritants. 
They  exert  no  chemical  action  on  the  tissues  with  which  they  come 
in  contact ;  they  simply  ii-ritate  and  inflame  them. 

Difference  hetiueen  corrosive  and  irritant  poisons. — There  is  this 
diSerence  between  Corrosive  and  Irritant  poisons.  Under  the 
action  of  corrosive  poisons,  the  symptoms  are  commonly  manifested 
immediately,  because  mere  contact  produces  the  destruction  of  a  part, 
usually  indicated  by  some  well-marked  symptoms.  In  the  action 
of  the  purely  irritant  poisons,  the  symptoms  are  more  slowly  mani- 
fested rarely  showing  themselves  until  at  least  half  an  hour  has 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  swallowing  the  substance.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  remark;  for  sometimes  irritants  act 
speedily,  though  seldom  with  the  rapidity  of  corrosive  poisons.  It 
is  important,  in  a  practical  view,  to  distinguish  whether  in  an  im- 
known  case,  the  poison  wliich  a  person,  requiring  immediate  treat- 
ment, may  have  swallowed,  is  of  an  irritant  or  corrosive  nature. 
This  may  be  generally  determined  by  a  knowledge  of  the  time  at 
which  the  symptoms  first  appeared  after  the  suspected  substance 
was  taken.  In  this  way  we  may  often  easily  distinguish  between 
a  case  of  poisoning  from  arsenic  and  one  from  corrosive  sublimate. 
There  is  also  another  point  which  may  be  noticed.  As  the  corrosion 
is  due  to  a  decided  chemical  action,  so  an  examination  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces  may  enable  us  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
poison  swallowed. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  are  some  irritant  poisons 
which  have  no  corrosive  properties,  and  therefore  never  act  as 
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corrosives  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  every  corrosive  may 
act  as  an  irritant.  Thus  tlie  action  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  that 
of  an  irritant  poison,  as  while  it  destroys  some  parts  of  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  it  irritates  and  inflames  others.  So 
again  most  corrosive  poisons  may  lose  their  corrosive  properties 
by  dilution  with  water,  and  then  they  act  simply  as  irritants.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  mineral  acids  and  bromine.  In  some  instances, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  an  irritant  poison  possesses  corrosive 
properties  or  not.  Thus  oxalic  acid  acts  immediately,  and  blanches 
and  softens  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  but 
I  have  not  met  with  any  decided  marks  of  what  could  be  called 
chemical  coiTosion  produced  by  it  in  the  stomach  or  viscera. 
Irritant  poisons  for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  mineral  Ipngdom. 
There  are  a  few  derived  from  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
but  these,  if  we  except  cantharides  and  savin,  are  not  often  em- 
ployed criminally.  Some  of  the  gases  likewise  belong  to  the  class 
of  Irritants. 

Neurotic  Poisons. —  Neurotic  poisons  act  chiefly  on  the  bram, 
spinal  marrow,  and  nerves.  Either  immediately  or  some  time 
after  the  poison  has  been  swallowed,  the  patient  suS'ers  from  head- 
ache, giddiness,  paralysis,  stupor,  delirium,  insensibility,  and  in 
some  instances  convulsions.  The  cerebral  poisons  are  those  which 
afi"ect  the  brain  only,  have  no  acrid  bmniing  taste  like  the  corrosive 
irritants  ;  they  rarely  give  rise  to  vomiting  or  purging.  Wlien 
these  symptoms  follow  the  introduction  of  the  poison  into  the 
stomach,  the  eS"ect  may  be  ascribed  either  to  the  quantity  in  which 
the  poison  has  been  taken  and  the  mechanical  distension  of  the 
stomach  thereby  produced,  or  to  the  poison  being  combined  with 
some  irritating  substance,  such  as  alcohol.  The  pure  cerebral  and 
spinal  poisons  are  not  found  to  irritate  or  inflame  the  stomach  or 
bowels. 

Notwithstanding  the  well-defined  boundary  thus  apparently 
existing  between  these  two  classes  of  poisons,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  each  class  of  bodies  will  always  act  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated. Some  irritants  have  been  observed  to  afl'ect  the  brain  or  the 
spinal  marrow  remotely,  i.e.  through  the  circulation,  and  as  the 
result  of  absorption,  f  liis  is  the  case  with  oxalic  acid  and  arsenic. 
Both  of  these  common  poisons  have  in  some  instances,  from  the 
first,  given  rise  to  symptoms  closely  resembling  those  of  narcotic 
poisoning — namely,  coma,  paralysis,  and  tetanic  convulsions.  In 
a  case  of  poisoning  with  arsenic  which  occuri-ed  to  Dr.  Morehead, 
of  Bombay,  the  symptoms  of  narcotism  were  so  strongly  marked 
that  it  was  believed  at  first  the  man  had  taken  a  narcotic.  ('  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  43,  p.  1055.)  I  have  met  with  one  case  of  poisoning 
with  arsenic  in  which  there  was  paralysis  of  the  extremities,  with 
an  entire  absence  of  purging,  during  the  eight  days  which  the 
I)erson  survived.  In  fact,  there  is  in  some  cases  a  nearly  ccmi- 
plete  substituticm  of  one  set  of  symptoms  for  another.  An  intelli- 
gent writer  has  assumed  that  these  unusual  eflects  of  iiTitant 
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poisons  are  only  observed  in  the  final  stage,  i.e.  immediately  pre- 
ceding death ;  and  as  these  effects  are  similar  in  many  cases,  though 
produced  by  different  agents,  he  considers  it  to  be  an  error  on  the 
pai-t  of  toxicologists  to  apply  the  term  narcotic  to  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  oxalic  acid  or  arsenic.  (Billing's  '  Principles  of  Medicine,' 
107.)  The  case  by  Dr.  Morehead,  above  quoted,  shows  among 
numerous  other  examples,  that  narcotic  symptoms  may  be  pro- 
duced primarily  by  arsenic,  and  not  merely  as  a  secondary  result, 
from  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers  in  the  last  stage  of  poisoning. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  case  of  poisoning  with  a  large  dose  of 
opium,  there  was  an  absence  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  cerebral 
disturbance,  and  the  presence  of  others  resembling  those  of  irritant 
poisoning,  namely,  pain  and  vomiting.  These  are  to  be  regarded 
as  exceptional  cases,  but  they  sliow  that  we  cannot  always  trust  to 
the  symptoms  as  evidence  of  the  kind  of  poison  taken. 

Among  the  alkaloids  classed  as  neurotics,  some  manifest  symp- 
toms resembling  those  caused  by  irritants.  They  are,  in  fact,  more 
or  less  irritants.  Dr.  Burman  found  in  experimenting  with  conia, 
that  in  cases  in  which  it  had  a  rapidly  fatal  effect  on  dogs  and  cats, 
it  caused  excoriation  of  the  tongue,  frothing  and  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  as  well  as  vomiting.  In  addition  to  these  syinptoms,  it  has 
caused  much  gastro-intestinal  iiTitation.    ('  On  Conia,'  1872,  p.  2.) 

Serpent-poison,  although  essentially  a  neurotic,  entering  the 
body  by  a  wound,  exerts  an  irritant  action  on  the  parts  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact.  Besides  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the 
wounded  parts,  sloughing  may  take  place  and  the  person  die  from 
septicaemia.  . 

Carbolic  acid  acts  on  the  brain,  producmg  speedily  msensibility ; 
at  the  same  time  it  is  a  corrosive  and  ii-ritant  poison  in  its  action 
on  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Aconite  is  one  of  those  poisons 
marked  by  a  variety  of  action.  It  may  produce  the  effects  of  an 
irritant  on  the  stomach  and  bowels  ;  it  aflects  the  bram  and  spinal 
marrow,  causing  paralysis,  and  sometimes  its  action  is  directed  to 
the  heart  and  it  then  destroys  life  by  syncope. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  making  a  correct  classification 
of  neurotic  poisons.  Withrespect  to  some,  their  mode  of  action  has 
not  been  sufiiciently  investigated  ;  with  respect  to  others,  physi- 
ologists are  not  agreed  upon  the  organ  which  is  specially  affected. 
The  results  of  experiments  on  animals  have  differed.  Experi- 
mentum  faOax  judicium  difficile.  In  explanation  of  tins  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  action  of  a  poison  differs  accordmg  to  the  dose 
and  other  circumstances.  There  is  a  maximum  as  weU  as  a  mini- 
mum fatal  dose,  and  these  act  differently.  Thus,  tobacco  in  small 
doses  operates  on  the  muscles,  destroymg  a  1  contracti  ity.  The 
alkaloid  of  tobacco,  nicotina,  operates  fatally  on  the  bram  and 
spinal  marrow-the  great  nerve  centres-m  a  few  minutes.  Physo- 
stigmia  (Calabar  bean)  in  a  maximum  dose  has  been  found  to  act 
upon  the  heart  and  cause  death  by  cardiac  syncope  ;  while  m  a 
minimum  fatal  dose,  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  are  only  diminished 
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in  frequency,  and  as  the  circulation  continues,  the  spinal  cord  is 
more  and  more  aft'ected  until  its  function  is  destroyed  and  asphyxia 
caused.    (Fraser,  Op.  cit.  p.  28.) 

The  greater  number  of  the  neurotics  are  derived  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  These  poisons,  when  taken  in  the  form  of  leaves, 
roots,  or  seeds  have  a  compound  action,  from  which  they  have 
received  the  name  of  Narcotico-irritants.  At  variable  periods  after 
being  swallowed,  they  may  cause  pain,  vomiting,  and  sometimes 
purging,  like  ii-ritants ;  they  sooner  or  later  produce  delirium, 
stupor,  coma,  paralysis,  and  convulsions,  OAvmg  to  their  eflect  on 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  ;  but  they  vary  much  in  their  mode 
of  operation.  They  possess  the  property,  like  ii-ritants,  of  u-ritating 
and  inflaming  the  stomach  and  bowels.  As  familiar  examples,  we 
may  point  to  hemlock,  monkshood,  and  belladonna.  This  section 
of  poisons  (cerebro-spinal)  is  very  numerous,  embracing  a  large 
variety  of  well-known  vegetable  substances  ;  but  they  rarely  form 
a  subject  of  difiiciUty  to  a  medical  practitioner.  The  fact  of  the 
symptoms  occuiTing  after  a  meal  at  wliich  some  suspicious  vege- 
tables have  been  eaten,  coupled  with  the  nature  of  the  symptoms 
themselves,  will  commonly  indicate  the  class  to  wliich  the  poison 
belongs.  Some  neiu-otic  poisons  have  a  hot  acrid  taste,  others,  such 
as  the  aconite  or  monkshood,  produce  a  numbing  or  tingling  sen- 
sation in  the  lips,  while  others  again  are  intensely  bitter,  such  as 
nux  vomica,  picrotoxia,  strychnia,  and  brucia.  A  few  poisons  ap- 
pear to  affect  the  heart  as  well  as  the  brain.  These  have  been 
placed  in  a  group  under  the  name  of  cerebro-cardiac  poisons. 

The  greater  number  belong  to  the  class  of  irritants  and  to  the 
cerebro-spinal  subdivision  of  the  class  of  neurotics.  It  is,  in  fact, 
rare  to  find  that  the  brain  is  affected  without  the  spinal  marrow,  or 
vice  versd.  Hence  the  number  of  poisonous  substances,  which  can 
be  truly  called  cerebral  or  spinal,  are  very  few. 

Among  the  poisonous  gases  some  act  as  irritants  on  the  throat 
and  hmgs  (ammonia  and  nitrous  acid) ;  others  act  on  the  brain 
chiefly  (nitrous  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonic  oxide),  they  are 
cerebral  poisons  ;  while  others  again  produce  their  effects  on  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow,  causing  coma  and  convulsions  (sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  and  cyanogen). 

We  are  at  present  hardly  acquainted  with  the  special  action  of 
some  of  the  substances  enumerated  and  classified  as  poisons  ;  they 
have  been  arranged  in  this  work  according  to  their  eflccts,  as  as- 
certained by  toxicologists  from  experiments  on  animals,  as  well  as 
from  the  few  cases  in  which  they  have  acted  as  poisoixs  in  the 
human  body. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

EVIDENCE  OF  POISONIKG  IN  THE  LIVING  BODY. — SYMPTOMS  OCCUR  STTDDENlt 

IN  HEALTH. — INFLUENCE   OF    SLEEP. — OF   INTOXICATION.  OF  DISEASE.  

ACTION  AGGRAVATED  BY  DISEASE. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  evidence  of  poisoning  in  the  living 
body.  To  the  practitioner  the  diagnosis  of  a  case  of  poisoning  is 
of  great  importance,  as  by  mistaking  the  symptoms  produced  by  a 
poison,  for  those  arising  from  natural  disease,  he  may  omit  to 
employ  the  remedial  measures  wMch  have  been  found  efficacious  in 
counteracting  its  effects,  and  thus  lead  to  the  certain  death  of  a 
patient.  To  a  medical  jurist  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  symptoms 
furnishes  the  chief  evidence  of  poisoning,  in  those  cases  in  which 
persons  are  charged  with  the  criminal  administration  of  poison  with 
intent  to  murder,  but  from  the  effects  of  which  the  patient  ulti- 
mately recovers.  The  symptoms  produced  during  life  constitute 
also  an  important  part  of  evidence,  in  those  instances  in  which  the 
poison  proves  fatal.  At  present,  however,  we  will  suppose  the  case 
to  be  that  poison  has  been  taken  and  the  patient  survives.  Most 
toxicological  -writers  have  laid  do^vn  certain  characters  whereby  it  is 
said  symptoms  of  poisoning  may  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
disease. 

1.  In  poisoning,  the  symptoms  appear  suddenly,  -while  the 
PERSON  IS  IN  health. — It  is  the  common  character  of  most  poisons, 
when  taken  in  the  large  doses  in  which  they  are  usually  adminis- 
tered with  criminal  intent,  to  produce  serious  symptoms  either  im- 
mediately or  witbin  a  short  period  after  they  have  been  swallowed. 
Their  operation,  under  such  circumstances,  cannot  be  suspended 
and  then  manifest  itself  after  an  indefinite  interval  ;  although  this 
was  formerly  a  matter  of  universal  belief,  and  gave  rise  to  many 
absurd  accounts  of  what  was  termed  slow  poisoning.     In  modern 
times  the  negroes  of  Martinique  have  been  said  to  possess  this  art, 
but  the  researches  of  Dr.  Rufz  show  that  this  is  an  erroneous  state- 
ment    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1844,  vol.  1,  p.  392  ;  also  vol.  2,  p.  170  ) 
It  is  very  time  that  these  powerful  agents,  given  at  intervals  m  small 
doses  do  not  cause  those  striking  symptoms  upon  whicn  a  practi- 
tioner commonly  relies  as  evidence  of  poisomng.    They  may  then 
nroduce  disorder,  but  of  so  slight  a  nature,  as  scarcely  to  excite 
susDicion    In  fact,  under  these  cii'cumstances,  the  symptoms  often 
so  closelv  resemble  those  of  disease,  that  an  experienced  practitioner 
may  be  easily  mistaken  respecting  their  origin,  especially  when  no 
moral  circumstances  exist  to  create  the  least  suspicion  of  crimmahty 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  around  the  patient.    Arsenic  given  m 
small  doses,  at  long  intervals,  has  thus  occasioned  symptoms  re- 
sembling those  which  depend  on  chrome  disease  of  the  stomach. 
After  repeated  attacks  and  recoveries  suspicion  may  be  completely 
disarmed.     Among  several  cases  of  this  kind  which  have  been  re- 
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ferred  to  me  for  investigation,  was  one  in  which  it  was  alleged  that 
a  farmer  in  one  of  the  midland  counties  had  been  poisoned  two  years 
before  by  his  honsekeeiDer,  who  was  a  respectable  person,  and  most 
attentive  to  him  as  a  nurse  during  his  illness.  He  had  been  attacked 
at  intervals  with  vomiting  and  other  signs  of  disorder  of  the  stomach 
about  three  months  before  his  death,  but  recovered  under  medical 
treatment.  About  eight  days  before  his  death  the  symptoms  recm-red 
with  greater  violence  than  ever,  and  he  sank  under  them.  They  were 
referred  to  ulceration  of  the  stomach,  so  closely  did  they  resemble 
those  of  disease.  As  there  was  no  suspicion  of  poison,  the  body  was 
not  examined  ;  and  nothing  would  have  been  known  respecting 
the  real  cause  of  death,  but  for  a  statement  made  two  years 
afterwards,  by  the  housekeeper,  that  she  had  on  two  occasions 
administered  to  her  master  small  doses  of  arsenic,  and  the  last, 
probably  from  its  being  larger  than  the  hrst,  had  occasioned 
death.  In  Reg.  v.  Wooler  (Durham  Winter  Assizes,  1855),  it  was 
proved  that  the  deceased  had  been  labouring  under  symptoms  of 
poisoning  with  arsenic,  for  a  period  of  about  six  weeks  before  her 
death.  The  symptoms  showed  that  she  must  have  received  the 
poison  at  difierent  times  in  small  doses.  At  first  they  were 
referred  to  disease.  It  was,  however,  their  continuance  and  their 
occasional  violent  recm'rence  in  spite  of  treatment,  that  induced 
a  suspicion  of  poisoning,  which  was  confirmed  i)y  a  chemical 
examination  of  the  urine,  and  subsequently  of  the  body.  This 
is  the  only  form  of  slow  poisoning,  now  Imown  to  toxicolo- 
gists.  Again,  there  are  what  are  called  accumulative  poisons — 
substances  which,  in  small  doses,  given  at  long  intervals,  pro- 
duce scarcely  any  perceptible  effect  on  the  system  ;  but  which 
appear  to  accumiilate  in  the  body,  and  their  power  is  said  to  be 
unexpectedly  manifested  with  sudden  and  violent  energy.  To 
tliese  fornis  of  poisoning,  which  it  is  extremely  rare  to  meet  with 
on  criminal  charges,  the  characters  about  to  be  described  are  not 
applicable. 

When  poison  is  criminally  administered,  it  is  almost  always  in 
such  doses  as  to  cause  the  symptoms  to  appear  suddenly,  and  to 
nin  their  course  with  great  rapidity.  The  symptoms  of  poisoning 
with  nicotina,  prussic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  or  the  salts  of  strychnia, 
generally  appear  either  immediately,  or  within  a  very  few  minutes 
after  the  poison  has  been  swallowed.  In  one  case,  however,  where 
the  dose  of  prussic  acid  was  small  and  insulHcient  to  produce 
death,  the  poison  was  supposed  by  the  patient  not  to  have  begini  to 
act  until  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  minutes.  ('  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,' vol.  09,  p.  72.)  The  symptoms  caused  by  arsenic  and 
other  irritants,  and,  indeed,  by  all  poisons  goTicrally,  are  commonly 
manifested  in  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  It  is  rare  that 
the  appearance  of  the  symptoms  is  protracted  for  two  hours, 
except  under  certain  peculiar  states  of  the  system.  Some  neu- 
rotic poisons,  such  as  the  poisonous  mushrooms,  may  i-emain  in 
the  stomach  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  without  giving  rise  to 
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s^'Tuptoins  ;  and  this  is  also  affirmed  to  be  the  case  with  some 
animal  irritants,  such  as  decayed  meat  ;  but  with  regard  to  mush- 
rooms, it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Peddie  that  they  have  produced 
symptoms  in  half  an  hoiu-  ;  and  a  case  has  fallen  under  my  own 
observation,  in  which  the  symptoms  from  noxious  food  came  on 
within  as  short  a  time  after  a  meal  as  is  commonly  observed  in 
irritant  poisoning  by  mineral  substances.  In  some  cases  of  poison- 
ing by  phosphorus  and  nitrobenzole,  no  symptoms  have  appeared 
until  after  the  lapse  of  several  hours.  These  poisons  are  readily 
recognized  by  their  odour. 

Injhisnce  of  sleep. — The  symptoms  produced  by  some  of  the 
more  common  poisons  are  apt  to  be  retarded  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  system.    When  an  irritant  poison  is  taken  on  a  full 
stomach,  the  symptoms  do  not  usually  appear  so  speedily  as  when 
the  stomach  is  empty.    So  again,  it  is  stated  by  Sir  R.  Christison, 
from  cases  which  have  fallen  under  his  notice,  that  sleep  retards 
the  action  of  arsenic,  and  the  same  may  hold  with  other  poisons. 
Dr.  St.  Clair  Gray  has  collected  several  cases  of  poisoning  with 
strychnia  in  which  the  persons  had  fallen  asleep  soon  after  taking 
the  poison  in  the  form  of  pills,  and  the  appearance  of  the  symp- 
toms was  materially  delayed.    A  boy  set.  12,  took  three  grams 
of  strychnia  in  a  hard  pill.    He  fell  asleep  and  remained  so  for  two 
liours  and  a  half,  when  he  awoke  screaming  in  a  tetanic  spasm.  A 
medical  man  swallowed  three  grains  of  strychnia  and  afterwards 
fell  asleep.    He  remained  so  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  awaldng  with 
loud  cries  in  a  tetanic  spasm.    ('On  Strychnia,'  p.  37.)    J.  P. 
Cook,  after  taking  two  pills  given  to  him  by  W.  Palmer,  fell  asleep. 
He  awoke  with  a  scream  an  hour  and  a  quarter  afterwards.  Some 
experts  at  the  trial  of  Palmer,  founding  theii-  opinion  on  experi- 
ments on  dogs  and  cats,  deposed  that  strychnia  could  not  have 
been  the  cause  of  death  in  Cook,  because  the  interval  for  the  re- 
cmTence  of  symptoms  was  too  long  !    In  a  future  case,  this  matter 
will  be  better  understood,  and  due  allowance  made  for  the  effect 
of  sleep.    Tn  reference  to  irritants  some  hours  may  elapse  before 
symptoms  appear,  and  with  respect  to  the  alkaloids,  one,  two,  or 
thi-ee  hours maypass  before  the  symptoms  commence.  This  influence 
is  supposed  to  'be  owing  to  the  general  state  of  insensibihty  of  the 
body,  and  the  depressed  condition  of  the  nervous  system  durmg 

^^^^hiiiuence  of  intoxication.— 'Yh.is  state  has  been  considered  to 
retard  the  operation  of  opium  and  other  narcotics  Observations 
of  this  kind  must,  of  course,  be  accidental,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  sufficient  number  of  cases  reported  of  narcotic  poisoning  under 
these  ch-cumstances,  to  justify  a  decided  opmion  on  the  point.  It 
was  observed  of  a  person  who  had  swallowed  a  strong  dose  of 
opium,  while  partially  intoxicated,  that  the  symptoms  were  some 
hoiu-s  before  they  were  manifested.  Perhaps,  strictly  spealang, 
the  symptoms  in  these  cases  are  masked.  „  ,  ,  ■, 
Influence  of  disease.-A  diseased  state  of  the  body  may  render 
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a  person  comparatively  unsusceptible  of  the  action  of  some 
poisons,  while  in  other  instances  it  may  increase  their  action, 
ajad  render  them  fatal  in  small  doses.  In  dysentery  and  tetanus, 
a  person  -w-ill  take,  without  being  materially  aflected,  a  quantity 
of  opium  sufficient  to  kill  an  adult  in  average  health.  Mania, 
cholera,  hysteria,  and  delirium  tremens  are  also  diseases  in  which 
lai-ge  doses  of  opium  may  be  borne  with  comparative  impunity. 
In  a  case  of  hemiplegia,  a  woman  set.  29,  took  for  six  days  three 
grains  of  stiychnia  daily,  without  injm-ious  consequences — the  dose 
having  been  gi-aduaUy  raised  ('  Gaz.  Me'd.'  Mai  1845)  ;  while  one 
gi-ain  of  stiychnia  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  fatal  dose  to  a 
healthy  person.  In  a  case  of  tetanus,  Dupuytren  gave  as  much 
as  two  ounces  of  opium  at  a  dose  (60  grammes),  without  serious 
consequences.  (Flandin, '  Traite  des  Poisons,'  vol.  1,  p.  231.)  It  has 
also  been  remarked  that  persons  affected  with  tetanus  are  not  easily 
salivated  by  mercury.  (CoUes's  'Lectures,'  vol.  1,  p.  77.)  The 
effect  of  certain  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  as  well  as  of  habit, 
either  in  retarding  the  appearance  of  symptoms,  or  by  tolerance  in 
blimting  the  operation  of  a  poison,  is  well  known  ;  they  are  cases 
which  can  present  no  practical  difficulty  to  a  medical  jurist. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  diseased  states  of  the  system, 
there  is  an  increased  susceptibility  of  the  action  of  poison,  or  what 
is  termed  intolemnce  of  certain  drugs.  Ordinary  medicinal  doses 
may  in  such  cases  exert  a  poisonous  action.  Thus,  in  persons 
who  have  a  tendency  to  apoplexy,  a  small  dose  of  opium  may 
act  more  quickly  and  prove  fatal.  In  one  labouring  under 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  there  would  be  an  in- 
creased suscei^tibility  of  the  action  of  arsenic  or  other  irritants. 
In  cases  of  debility  from  any  cause,  these  mineral  substances 
would  also  act  injuriously  even  in  ordinary  doses.  Antimony 
is  a  most  powerful  depressant,  and  in  a  small  dose  it  might,  by 
its  effect  on  a  diseased  heart,  cause  sudden  death  by  syncope.. 
The  influence  of  disease  in  increasing  the  operation  of  poison, 
has  been  noticed  in  cases  of  diseased  kidney  (granular  degene- 
ration), in  which  small  doses  of  mercury  have  produced  severe 
.salivation,  leading  to  exhaustion  and  death.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.' 
Oct.  1846,  p.  443.)  In  diseases  of  the  lungs  all'ccting  aged  persons, 
opium,  in  medicinal  doses,  has  been  observed  to  exert  a  poisonous 
action.  The  effect  of  the  drug  appears  to  be  intensilied  by  the 
disease.  This  observation  applies  equally  to  morphia.  Chloroform 
vapour  in  ordinary  quantity  has  been  found  to  produce  fatal  effects 
in  cases  in  which  there  was  latent  disease  of  the  heart  or  of  the 
coronary  arteries  of  this  organ.  A  fatty  condition  of  the  muscular 
tissue,  leading  to  great  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  appears  to 
be  highly  favourable  t(j  death  by  Hync(jpe  under  the  use  of  chloro- 
form. A  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  of  iiiipoi-tance  in  reference  to 
charges  of  malapraxis,  when  death  has  aiisen  from  ordinary  or  ex- 
traordinary doses  of  medicines,  administered  to  persona  labouring 
under  disease.    In  such  cases,  another  mode  of  treatment  should 
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be  substituted,  or  a  smaller  dose  than  usual  given,  and  its  effects 
carefully  watched.  In  some  instances,  however,  full  and  large 
doses  of  powerful  drugs  have  been  recklessly  given,  and  when  a 
fatal  result  has  followed,  there  has  been  a  strong  disposition  to 
refer  death  to  idiosyncrasy,  or  to  the  supposed  disease,  of  which, 
however,  sometimes  no  trace  could  be  found  in  the  body.  An 
experienced  physician,  weU  acquainted  with  pathological  anatomy, 
informs  nie  that,  since  the  use  of  chloroform  has  become  general, 
and  deaths  under  its  use  are  not  unfrequent,  a  fattiness  and  flab- 
biness  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  have  been  sought  for, 
and  almost  invariably  found  !  The  fatal  result  has  not  been  at- 
tributed to  its  real  cause,  the  imprudent  or  careless  administration 
of  chloroform,  but  to  some  minute  structural  changes  revealed  by 
the  microscope  in  the  substance  of  the  organ. 

Symptoms  appear  during  a  state  of  health.  —  Symptoms  of 
poisoning  may  manifest  themselves  in  a  person  while  in  a  state  of 
perfect  health,  without  any  apparent  cause.    This  rule  is  of  course 
open  to  numerous  exceptions,  because  the  person  on  whose  life  an 
attempt  has  been  made  may  be  actually  labouring  under  disease  ; 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  the  symptoms  may  be  so  obscure 
as  often  to  disarm  all  suspicion.    When  poison  is  secretly  given  in 
medicine,  a  practitioner  is  very  liable  to  be  deceived,  especially  if 
the  disease  under  which  the  person  is  labouring,  is  of  an  acute 
nature,  and  is  attended  -n-ith  symptoms  of  disorder  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels.    Several  cases  of  poisoning  have  occuiTed  in  which 
arsenic  was  criminally  substituted  for  medicine,  and  given  to  the 
patients  while  labouring  under  disorder  of  the  bowels.    We  are, 
however,  justified  in  saying,  with  respect  to  this  character  of 
poisoning,  that  when,  in  a  previously  healthy  person,  violent 
vomiting  and  purging  occur  suddenly  and  without  any  assignable 
cause,  such  as  disease,  indiscretion  in  diet,  or  pregnancy,  to  account 
for  them,  there  is  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  irritant  poison  has 
been  taken.    When  a  person  is  already  labouring  under  disease, 
we  must  be  especially  watchful  of  the  occurrence  of  any  sudden 
change  in  the  character  or  violence  of  the  symptoms,  unless  such 
change  can  be  easily  accounted  for  on  common  or  well-known 
medical  principles.    In  most  cases  of  criminal  poisoning  we  meet 
with  alarming  symptoms  without  any  obvious  or  sufficient  natiural 
cause  to  explain  them.    The  practitioner  will  of  course  be  aware 
that  there  are  certain  diseases  which  are  liable  to  occur  suddenly 
in  healthy  people,  the  exact  cause  of  which  may  not  at  first  sight 
be  apparent  ;  therefore  this  criterion  is  only  one  out  of  many  on 
which  a  medical  opinion  should  be  founded. 

As  a  general  principle,  it  maybe  affirmed  that,  whenever  the 
body  is  much  debibtated  by  disease,  poisons  acqim-e  greater_vn-u- 
lence  of  action.  These  facts  connected  with  the  mfluence  of  disease 
are  obviously  of  some  importance  in  relation  to  those  cases  where 
the  person  who  has  taken  the  poison  is  ab-eady  m  a  diseased  or  ex- 
hausted state.    Thus,  then,  there  are  but  few  exceptions  to  the 
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rule  laid  down,  that  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  are  liable  to  appear 
suddenly  ;  and  that  in  most  cases  they  are  manifested  within  an 
hour  after  the  substance  has  been  taken. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  are  charac- 
terized either  by  a  regidarity  of  increase,  or  by  their  becoming  more 
and  more  aggravated  as  the  case  advances  ;  but  this  is  a  weak 
criterion.  In  the  operation  of  most  of  the  active  irritants,  there 
are  often  remissions,  and  occasionally  intermissions  of  the  symp- 
toms, so  as  to  give  rise  to  false  hopes  of  recovery.  It  must  not 
therefore  be  inferred  that  a  recurrence  of  the  symptoms  of  irrita- 
tion is  necessarily  indicative  of  the  administration  of  a  fresh  dose 
of  poison.  The  character  of  the  symptoms  is  in  some  cases  liable 
to  be  suddenly  changed  :  vomiting  may  cease,  and  may  be  suc- 
ceeded by  coma.  While,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  such  a  case  might, 
by  our  trusting  too  much  to  this  criterion,  be  regarded  as  one 
rather  of  disease  than  poisoning,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
certain  diseases  which  are  very  rapid  and  violent  in  their  progress  ; 
and  the  symptoms  of  these  might,  for  a  similar  reason,  be  mistaken 
for  those  of  poisoning. 

The  observations  here  made  chiefly  refer  to  irritant  poisoning  ; 
but  they  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  administration  of  neurotic 
poisons.  If  a  person  in  health  is  suddenly  seized  with  stupor, 
convulsions,  delirium,  or  insensibility,  we  have  just  ground  for 
suspicion,  unless  some  natural  cause  be  apparent.  Many  forms  of 
nervous  disease  may  attack  a  person  in  health  suddenly,  and  there- 
fore a  careful  observation  of  the  symptoms  should  be  made  in 
reference  to  their  mode  of  commencement,  nature,  progress,  dura- 
tion, amenability  to  treatment  and  result. 


CHAPTER  12. 

EVIDENCE  OF  POISONINO. —  SYMPTOMS  CONNECTED  WITH  FOOD  OR  MEDICINE.— 

SXJDDBN    DEATH    FROM    NATURAL    CAUSES    MISTAKEN    FOR  POISONING.  

SBVPIRAL    PERSONS    ATTACKED    SIMULTANEOUSLY.  EVIDENCE    FROM  THE 

DETECTION    OF   POISON    IN    FOOD    AND    URINE. — MEDICAL    DIAGNOSIS  IN 

SECRET     POISONINO.   WHAT     TO      OliSERVB      IN      CASES     OF  SUSPECTED 

POISONINO. 

2.  In  poisoning,  the  symptoms  appear  soon  after  a  meal, 

OR  SOON  AFTER  SOME  SOLID  OR  LIQUID  HAS  BEEN  TAKEN.  Tllis  is 

by  far  the  most  important  character  of  poisoning  in  the  living 
body.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  most  poisons  begin  to  operate 
within  about  an  hour  after  they  have  been  swallowed  ;  and  although 
there  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  remark,  yet  they  occur  under 
circumstances  easily  to  bo  appreciated  l)y  a  practitioner.  Thus, 
then,  it  follows  that,  supposing  the  symptoms  under  which  a  person 
is  labouring  to  depend  on  poison,  the  substance  has  most  probably 
been  swallowed,  either  in  food  or  medicine,  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
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hour  previously.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  cases  may 
occui-  in  which  the  poison  has  not  been  introduced  by  the  mouth. 
Oil  of  vitriol  and  other  corrosive  liquids  have  been  tlu'own  up  the 
rectum  in  injections,  and  have  thus  caused  death ;  the  external 
application  of  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  cantharides  to 
ulcerated  surfaces  has  destroyed  life.  In  one  case  arsenic  was  in- 
troduced into  the  vagina  of  a  woman,  and  she  died  in  five  days 
under  aU  the  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning.  (Schneider,  '  Aim. 
der  ges.  Staatsarzneikimde,'  vol.  1,  p.  229.)  In  another  instance 
(Reg.  V.  Wooler)  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  arsenic  had  been 
administered  to  the  deceased  in  an  enema.  Such  cases  are  rare,  but, 
nevertheless,  the  certainty  that  they  have  occurred,  where  their  oc- 
ciUTence  could  hardly  have  been  anticij^ated,  shows  that  in  a  sus- 
picious case  a  medical  man  must  not  deny  the  fact  of  poisoning 
merely  because  it  may  be  proved  that  the  person  could  not  have  taken 
the  iDoison  in  the  usual  way,  by  the  mouth.  Again,  j)ersons  may  be 
destro3'ed  by  the  vapours  of  ether,  chloroform,  prussic  acid,  or  other 
powerful  volatile  poisons,  introduced  into  the  body  through  the 
lungs.  Such  a  mode  of  suicide,  or  murder,  might  disarm  suspicion, 
from  the  fact  of  no  noxious  material  bemg  found  in  the  stomach. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  the  circumstances  to  have  been  such 
that  these  secret  means  of  destruction  could  not  have  been  re- 
sorted to,  and  that  the  poison  is  one  of  those  most  commonly 
selected  by  a  murderer,  such  as  arsenic,  tartar  emetic,  or  corrosive 
subUmate,  then  we  may  expect  that  this  character  of  poisoning 
will  be  made  evident  to  us,  and  that  something  must  have  been 
swallowed  by  the  patient  shortly  before  the  alarming  symptoms 
appeared.  By  observations  attentively  made,  it  may  be  in  our 
power  to  connect  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms  with  the  use  of 
a  particular  article  of  food,  and  thus  indu-ectly  lead  to  the  detec- 
tion of  a  criminal.  Supposing  that  many  hours  have  passed  smce 
food  or  medicine  was  taken  by  the  patient,  without  any  effect 
ensuing — it  is  probable  that  the  sjonptoms  may  be  due  to  natural 
causes  and  not  to  poison.  When  symptoms  resembling  those  of 
poisoning  speedily  follow  the  ingestion  of  food  or  medicine,  there 
is,  however,  reasonable  ground  for  suspicion  ;  but  caution  should 
be  observed  in  drawing  inferences,  since  the  most  extraordinary 
coincidences  sometimes  present  themselves.  The  time  of  the  re- 
currence of  symptoms  in  relation  to  a  particular  meal,  is  then  a 
fact  of  especial  importance  in  forming  an  opinion  in  a  case  of  sus- 
pected poisoning. 

The  Croivn  Prince  of  Sweden  was  considered  by  many  to  have 
been  killed  by  poison.  The  prince,  it  appears,  was  reviewing 
some  troops  at  Stockhobn,  in  May  1810,  when  he  was  observed  to 
fall  suddenly  from  his  horse,  and  he  died  m  half  an  hour  after- 
wards. His  physician,  Dr.  Eossi,  was  accused  of  having  adminis- 
tered poison  to  him,  and  he  was  obliged  for  his  own  security  to 
quit  the  country.  It  is  obvious,  however,  from  an  examination  of 
the  particulars  of  the  case,  that  had  this  sudden  attack  been  due 
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to  poison,  it  could  have  been  only  one  of  the  most  active  narcotics, 
o-iven  to  the  deceased  but  a  short  time  before  he  fell  from  his 
horse.  But  it  was  ascertained  that  the  iDrince  had  taken  neither 
solid  nor  liquid  of  any  kind  for  at  least  /oiw  hours  previously  to 
his  death.  The  allegation  of  poisoning  was  thus  disproved,  for 
no  poison,  operating  with  symptoms  like  those  luider  which  the 
prmce  had  died,  could  have  had  its  effects  suspended  for  four 
hours.    The  cause  of  death  was  apoplexy. 

Cases  of  tlois  kind  are  most  instructive  to  the  medical  jurist. 
They  show  that  under  a  proper  observation  of  the  facts,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  distinguish  disease  from  poisoning  as  a  cause  of 
sudden  death.  They  will  enable  Mm  to  do  much  more  than  this. 
In  a  case  of  imputed  poisoning,  he  may  have  it  in  his  power  to 
establish  the  innocence  of  one  who  is  accused,  or  to  point  out  the 
guilty  person  when  more  than  one  may  be  suspected.  The  sub- 
Joined  cases  will  serve  as  additional  illustrations  of  the  application 
of  these  principles  in  the  diagnosis  of  poisoning.  It  is  the  more 
necessary  to  attend  to  them  because  there  is  rather  a  prejudice 
among  medical  men  which  leads  them  to  suspect  death  from  poison 
if  they  cannot  at  once  refer  it  to  any  well-known  disease. 

A  woman  accused  her  husband  of  having  attempted  to  poison 
her.  She  handed  to  the  authorities  a  dish  containing  arsenic  in 
coarse  powder  ;  and  some  food  which  she  stated  had  been  prepared 
for  her  by  her  husband.  On  analysis,  this  was  found  to  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  arsenic.  The  husband  was  immediately  com- 
mitted to  prison.  The  wife  was  at  tliis  time  apparently  quite  weU; 
and  so  she  remained  for  eight  days  afterwards,  no  symptoms  of 
poisoning  having  manifested  themselves.  She  was  then  seized  with 
a  fit  of  mania,  and  died  the  following  day,  i.e.  nine  days  after  she 
had  accused  her  husband  of  having  administered  arsenic  to  her  in 
her  food.  On  an  examination  of  her  body,  it  was  evident  she  had 
died  from  the  effects  of  arsenic.  This  poison  was  found  in  large 
quantity  in  the  alimentary  canal  ;  and  there  were  the  usual  morbid 
changes  in  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Tlie  man  denied  that  he  had 
at  any  time  administered  poison  to  the  deceased.  This  denial,  how- 
ever, would  have  availed  him  but  little,  had  it  not  been  for  the  careful 
medico-legal  investigation  of  the  whole  case,  made  by  the  medical 
witnesses.  As  he  had  been  confined  in  prison  eight  daijs  Ijefore  the 
death  of  his  wife,  he  could  not  have  committed  the  crime  imputed 
to  him,  unless  he  had  administered  the  arsenic  previous  to  his 
imprisonment.  His  guilt,  therefore,  rested  upon  tlie  medical 
([uestion  whether  a  large  (piantity  of  arsenic  could  be  tfiken  by  a 
person  and  remain  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  witliout  pro- 
ducing any  of  its  usual  effects,  for  the  long  period  of  eight  days  'i 
The  medical  experts  very  properly  answered  the  (juestion  in  the 
negative,  and  the  man  was  immediately  discharged.  ('  Annales 
d'Hygiene,'  1836,  vol.  2,  p.  391.)  While  the  prisoner  was  with  his 
wife  she  did  not  suffer  from  the  symptoms  of  poisoning,  nor  was 
there  any  proof  that  he  had  administered  poison.  When,  however, 
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he  was  so  situated  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  been  accessory 
to  its  administration,  she  had  suflFered  from  the  sjouptoms  and  had 
died  from  the  eflects  of  arsenic.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  accused 
that  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  that  the  case  fell  into  the 
hands  of  persons  versed  in  the  subject  of  legal  medicine.  The 
interval  (eight  days)  was  here  too  long  to  be  consistent  with  the 
theory  that  he  had  administered  the  arsenic  fovmd  in  the  body  of 
the  deceased. 

In  the  following  case  the  poison  selected  by  the  criminal  was 
one  in  which  the  symptoms  are  produced  immediately,  or  witliin 
a  few  minutes,  a  fact  which  mainly  led  to  the  conviction  of  the 
accused : — 

Jean  Humphreys  was  tried  at  the  Aberdeen  September  Circuit, 
1830,  for  the  mmxler  of  her  husband,  by  pouring  sulphuric  acid 
down  his  throat  as  he  lay  asleep  in  bed.  The  parties  frequently 
quarrelled,  and  were  both  addicted  to  habits  of  intoxication.  On 
the  night  in  question,  some  friends  had  passed  the  evening  with 
them,  drinking.  They  left  the  house  aboiit  twelve  o'clock,  and 
soon  after  this  the  deceased  was  seen  asleep  in  bed.  The  only 
persons  in  the  house  at  this  time  were  the  prisoner  and  a  servant- 
maid,  and  the  street  door  was  locked,  so  that  no  other  person  could 
have  had  access.  The  prisoner  left  the  servant's  room  on  her 
stocking-soles,  a  thing  unusual  for  her,  and  when  she  returned  in 
about  twenty  minutes,  she  told  the  servant  that  her  husband  was 
roaring  mad  with  di'ink.  The  girl,  upon  going  to  him,  found  him 
lying  upon  his  back,  declaring  that  he  was  all  roasting.  The 
prisoner  at  first  showed  an  vinwillingness  to  send  for  a  medical 
man,  but  at  length  did  so.  When  the  deceased  left  his  guests  at 
midnight,  there  were  only  two  glasses  on  the  table  in  the  room ;  but 
when  the  neighbours  came  in  after  the  alarm,  there  were  tlvree,  and 
the  thu-d  was  proved  to  have  come  from  a  room  above  stairs,  of 
which  the  prisoner  had  the  key.  This  glass  contained,  it  was  sup- 
posed, sulphuric  acid.  In  the  room  where  the  deceased  was  lying, 
there  was  a  pliial  which  had  contained  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  was 
then  nearly  empty.  The  deceased  lived  two  days,  but  never  could 
crive  any  further  account  of  the  matter  than  that  he  went  to  sleep 
quite  well,  and  awoke  '  all  roasting,'  and  had  suffered  the  utmost 
agony  ever  since.  He  evidently  died  from  the  eifects  of  sulphuric 
acid,  large  quantities  of  which  were  detected  on  his  shirt,  on  the 
blanket  and  bedcover,  and  a  little  on  the  prisoner's  bedgown  and 
handkerchief  ;  but  not  a  tra,ce  of  the  poison  could  be  discovered  in 
the  stomach  or  intestines  of  the  deceased.  (Alison,  '  Criminal  Law 
of  Scotland,'  p.  75  ;  also  'Medical  Gazette,'  vol.  8,  p.  77.)  In  the 
defence,  it  was  alleged  that  the  deceased  had  voluntardy  taken  the 
poison  and  committed  suicide ;  but  the  only  time  at  which  he  could 
by  any  possibility  have  taken  it  was  when  he  was  drinking  with 
his  friends  ;  for  immediately  after  they  left,  he  went  to  bed,  and 
was  seen  asleep  ;  and,  according  to  the  evidence,  he  awoke  suddenly 
with  the  pain  and  other  symptoms  produced  bj  this  poison.  It 
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was  impossible  that  he  could  have  swallowed  the  acid  while  drmk- 
ino-  with  his  friends  ;  for  the  symptoms  of  the  corrosives  come  on 
rapidly,  and  cannot  be  suspended  ;  therefore  the  poison  must  have 
been  pom-ed  down  his  throat  while  he  was  sleeping,  and  as  the 
house  was  at  that  time  fastened  up,  this  act  could  only  have  been 
perpetrated  either  by  the  prisoner  or  the  maid-servant.  There  was 
nothino-  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  servant,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances" pointed  to  the  wife  as  the  guilty  person.  She  was  convicted 
and  executed.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  suspicion  of  suicide, 
as  well  as  of  murder  by  the  persons  with  whom  the  deceased  had 
been  drinking,  was  entirely  removed  by  attention  being  paid  to 
this  well-marked  character  of  the  corrosive  poisons. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  if  symptoms  resembhng  those 
of  poisoning  speedily  follow  the  introduction  of  food  or  medicine 
into  the  stomach,  there  is  great  room  for  suspicion ;  but  caution 
shoidd  be  observed  in  expressing  an  opinion.    In  the  case  of  /SI^r 
Theodosius  Bowjhton,  who  was  poisoned  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Donellan,  in  1781,  the  fact  of  alarming  symptoms  coming  on  m  two 
minutes  after  the  deceased  had  swallowed  what  was  supposed  to  be 
a  simple  medicinal  draught,  became  a  most  important  piece  of 
evidence  against  the  accused.    There  is  no  doubt  that  laurel- water 
had  been  "substituted  for  the  medicine  by  the  prisoner.  (See 
Laurel  Water,  post.)     The  practice  of  substituting  poisonous 
mixtures  for  medicinal  draughts  or  powders,  is  by  no  means  un- 
usual, although  it  may  be  supposed  to  indicate  a  degree  of  refine- 
ment and  knowledge  not  commonly  to  be  found  in  the  lower  class 
of  criminals.     In  some  cases,  poison  may  have  been  ignorantly 
dispensed  for  medicine.    Medical  practitioners  may  thus  be  fatally 
deceived.    The  late  Baron  Alderson  on  one  occasion  publicly  related 
the  following  case  -.—  An  apothecary  prepared  a  draught,  into  which 
another  person  put  poison,  intending  thereby  to  destroy  the  life  of 
a  patient  for  whom  the  medicine  was  prescribed.    The  patient,  not 
liking  the  taste  of  the  di-aught,  and  thinking  that  there  was  some- 
thing suspicious  about  it,  sent  it  back  to  the  apothecary,  who,  know- 
ing the  ingredients  of  which  he  had  composed  it,  and  wishing  to 
prove  that  he  liad  done  nothing  wi-ong,  drank  it  himself,  and  died. 
In  this  case,  he  was  the  unconscious  agent  of  his  own  death ;  and 
although  the  draught  was  intended  for  another,  the  person  who 
poisoned  it  was  held  guilty  of  murder. 

We  should  remember  that  on  these  occasions  poison  may  have 
been  accidentally  or  criminally  substituted  for  an  innocent  medicine 
prescribed.  In  1856,  a  physician  of  this  metropolis  nearly  lost  his 
life  by  drinking  what  he  supposed  to  be  an  infusion  of  ash-leaves. 
He  had  proscribed  this  infusion  for  a  patient  who  had  been  rendered 
insensible  by  the  first  dose  ;  and,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  of  its 
nature,  he  drank  only  a  small  quantity.  It  turned  out  that  an 
ignorant  herb-dealer  had  sold  the  leaves  of  belladonna  for  those 
of  the  ash  ;  it  was  an  infusion  of  belladonna  which  had  thuK 
been  taken  by  the  patient  and  physician !    In  a  case  which  was 
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referred  to  me  some  years  since,  a  medical  man  imt  into  a  mix- 
tiu-e  a  large  quantity  of  strychnia  in  place  of  oxide  of  bismuth. 
His  patient,  a  lady,  took  a  dose  and  died  in  twenty  minutes,  with 
the  usual  tetanic  symptoms.  The  medical  man  was  sent  for  and 
informed  of  liis  mistake.  He  denied  that  any  mistake  had  been 
made,  and  to  confirm  tliis  denial  he  swallowed  some  of  the  mixture 
from  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  but  fortunately  for  himself  without 
shaking  it.  In  half  an  hour  he  was  seized  with  sjnnptoms  of  poison- 
ing with  strychnia,  and  almost  succumbed.  Although  he  did  not 
intend  it,  he  thus  furnished  the  strongest  evidence  against  himself. 
He  was  tried  for  manslaughter  at  the  Rutland  Assizes  and  acquitted, 
on  the  ground  of  its  having  been  an  innocent  mistake ! 

The  occurrence  of  symptoms  resembling  those  produced  by 
poison,  soon  after  a  solid  or  liquid  has  been  taken,  may  be  a  pure 
coincidence.  In  such  a  case,  poisoning  is  always  suspected  by  the 
vulgar ;  and  it  will  be  the  diity  of  a  medical  jurist  to  guard  against 
the  encouragement  of  such  a  suspicion,  until  he  has  strong  grounds 
for  believing  it  to  be  well  founded.  No  public  retractation  or  apology 
can  ever  make  amends  for  the  injury  which  may  in  this  way  be 
inflicted  on  the  character  of  another ;  for  those  who  hear  the  accu- 
sation may  never  heai-  the  defence.  In  such  cases,  a  practitioner 
may  entertain  a  suspicion,  but,  untH  confirmed  by  facts,  he  should 
always  avoid  expressiivj  it,  giving  it  publicity,  or  encouraging  the 
expression  of  it  by  others.  When  death  is  not  a  consequence,  it  is 
diflicult  to  clear  up  such  cases,  except  by  the  aid  of  a  chemical  analy- 
sis ;  but  tliis,  as  we  know,  is  not  always  applicable.  If  death  ensue, 
the  real  cause  is  usually  apparent,  and  a  suspicion  of  poisoning  may 
be  thus  removed  by  an  examination  of  the  body  and  an  analysis. 
In  some  cases,  in  which  persons  have  died  suddenly  after  a  meal, 
the  cause  of  death  has  been  clearly  traced  to  an  obstruction  of  the 
air-passages  by  a  mass  of  food.  These  parts  should  always  be 
carefully  examined. 

An  instance  occurred  within  my  knowledge,  where  an  aged  lady 
took  three  grains  of  a  white  powder,  prescribed  for  her  by  her 
medical  attendant.  In  about  ten  minutes  afterwards  she  was 
seized  with  coma,  and  died  in  the  course  of  an  hoiu-.  The  medi- 
cine she  took  was  sulphate  of  quinine.  In  such  a  case  it  might 
have  been  most  plausibly  said  morphia  or  some  other  poisonous 
alkaloid  had  been  swallowed  ;  but  the  circumstances  were  well 
known :  death  was  due  to  apoplexy .  In  another  case,  a  woman, 
aged  37,  rose  in  the  morning  in  her  usual  health,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  having  a  slight  headache  ;  immediately  after  taking  break- 
fast she  was  attacked  with  violent  vomiting,  which  continued  for 
half  an  hour — she  then  fell  down  and  died  suddenly.  Here  again 
there  was  room  for  suspecting  poison,  owing  to  the  time  of  the 
occuiTence  of  symptoms,  but  it  was  proved  that  the  woman  had 
died  from  disease  of  the  brain.  The  fatal  symptoms  produced  by 
perforation  of  the  stomach,  which  in  some  respects  resemble  those 
of  arsenical  poisoning,  almost  always  attack  a  person  soon  after  a 
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meal.  Wlien  they  occur  some  hours  afterwards,  there  is  less  likeli- 
hood of  confoiinding  them  with  arsenic.  Some  years  since,  Mr. 
Hilton  and  myself  Avere  required  to  examine  judicially  a  case  of 
this  description.  Our  judgment  was  in  a  great  measure  aided  by 
the  fact  that  the  violent  symptoms  did  not  appear  until  about 
three  hours  after  a  meal. 

3.  In  Poisoning  when  several  paetake  at  the  same  time 

OF  THE  same  food  OR  MEDICINE  (MIXED  WITH  POISON)  ALL  SUFFER 

FROM   siMiLAK  SYMPTOMS. — Tliis  character  of  poisoning  cannot 
always  be  procured;  but  it  furnishes  good  evidence  of  the  fact 
when  it  exists.    Thus,  supposing  after  a  meal  made  by  several 
persons  from  the  same  dish,  only  one  suffers,  the  suspicion  of 
poisoning  is  considerably  weakened.    The  poisoned  article  of  food 
may  be  detected  by  observing  whether  they  who  suffer  under 
symptoms  of  poisoning  have  partaken  of  one  particular  solid  or 
lirpiid  in  common.    In  a  case  of  accidental  poisoning  at  a  dinner- 
party in  London,  it  was  observed  that  the  persons  who  suffered  from 
the  symptoms  had  taken  port- wine  only.    The  contents  of  the  bottle 
were  brought  to  me  for  examination  ;  they  were  found  to  consist 
of  a  sat\;rated  solution  of  arsenic  in  wine.   In  general,  considerable 
reliance  may  be  placed  upon  this  character,  because  it  is  impro- 
bable that  any  common  cause  of  disease  should  suddenly  attack, 
with  violent  and  alarming  symjptoms,  several  healthy  persons  at 
the  same  time,  and  within  a  short,  period  after  having  partaken  of 
food  together.    In  a  case  referred  to  me  many  years  ago,  a  diabo- 
lical attempt  to  administer  poison  was  shown  which  might  throw  a 
medical  man  off  his  guard  who  relied  upon  the  fact  that  all  who 
partook  of  the  same  meal  ought  to  suffer,  supposing  the  food  to 
be  poisoned.    A  number  of  persons  in  a  poor-law  union  sat  down 
to  dinner,  according  to  custom,  in  regular  order  and  in  the  same 
places.  They  were  all  helped  to  the  food  (meat  and  gravy)  in  their 
regular  tirms.    The  wife  of  one  of  the  officials,  shortly  after  com- 
mencing her  dinner,  perceived  a  white  powder  floating  on  the 
gi'avy  in  her  plate.    Suspecting  something  wrong,  she  collected  it 
and  put  it  aside.    After  her  dinner,  she  was  seized  "with  nausea 
and  other  symptoms  resembling  irritant  poisoning,  but  these  in  a  few 
days  passed  oii',  leaving  her  very  weak.    The  powder  was  examined, 
and  I  found  it  to  be  white  arsenic.    No  such  appearance  presented 
itself  on  any  other  plate,  and  no  other  person  who  dined  at  the  table 
suffered  from  symptoms  of  poisoning.    There  had  been  ill-feeling 
against  the  woman  whose  life  was  thus  attempted.     There  was 
reason  to  believe  that  some  person  had  put  the  poison  into  the  plate 
which  it  was  known  woidd  come  to  her  in  her  turn,  the  plates 
having  been  put  in  a  pile  before  the  person  who  carved  the  meat.  On 
another  occasicm,  a  gamekeeper  and  his  tlu-ee  children  sat  down  to 
dinner  together,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  one  of  the  children  was 
seized  with  vomiting  and  purging,  and  died  in  afewhoiu's.  Arsenic 
was  found  in  the  child's  stomach,  and  lliere  was  no  doubt  that  this 
was  the  cause  of  death.    The  man  was  cliarged  with  murder.  The 
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great  medical  difficulty  in  the  case  was  to  explain  how  it  happened, 
as  they  aU  partook  of  the  same  food,  only  one  child  suffered.  An 
examination  of  the  surviving  children  brought  to  light  the  fact 
that  the  only  difierence  made  at  the  dinner  was  that  the  father 
(the  prisoner)  helped  the  two  siu-vivors  to  salt  from  the  salt-ceUar 
on  the  table,  but  the  salt  (?)  which  he  put  on  deceased's  plate  he 
brought  between  liis  finger  and  thumb  from  another  room.  On  a 
shelf  in  tliis  room,  he  kept  a  bottle  of  powdered  arsenic  which  he 
used  for  destroying  vermin.  The  general  and  circumstantial  evi- 
dence clearly  showed  that  the  poison  had  been  thus  administered 
to  the  cliild.  The  man  was  convicted,  and  executed.  {Beg.  v. 
J ennincjs,  Berks  Lent  Ass.  1845. ) 

We  must  beware  of  supposing  that  when  poison  is  placed  in  the 
food  of  which  many  persons  partake  all  will  be  attacked  with  pre- 
cisely similar  symptoms,  or  at  the  same  interval  of  time  ;  because, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  are  many  causes  which  may  modify  these 
conditions.  In  general,  that  person  who  has  partaken  most  freely 
of  the  poisoned  dish  wiU  suffer  most  severely,  but  even  this  does 
not  always  follow.  There  is  a  well-known  case  recorded  by  Bonnet, 
where,  among  several  who  partook  of  a  dish  poisoned  with  arsenic, 
they  who  had  eaten  little  and  did  not  vomit,  speedily  died ;  while 
others,  who  had  partaken  largely  of  the  dish,  and  had  in  conse- 
quence vomited  fi-eely,  recovered. 

It  was  just  now  remarked  that  there  is  no  disease  likely  to 
attack  several  healthy  persons  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
manner.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  a  general  principle,  but  the 
following  case  will  show  that  mistakes  may  occasionally  arise  even 
under  these  circumstances.  It  occurred  in  London,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  malignant  cholera  in  the  year  1832.  Four  of  the 
members  of  a  family  li^^ng  in  a  state  of  great  domestic  unhappi- 
ness,  sat  down  to  dinner  in  apparently  good  health;  some  time 
after  the  meal,  the  father,  mother,  and  daughter,  were  suddenly 
seized  with  violent  vomiting  and  purging.  The  stools  were  tinged 
with  blood,  while  the  blueness  of  the  skin,  observed  in  cases  of 
malignant  cholera,  was  wanting.  Two  of  the  persons  died.  The 
son,  who  was  known  to  have  borne  ill-will  against  his  father  and 
mother,  and  who  suffered  no  symptoms  on  this  occasion,  was 
accused  of  having  poisoned  them.  A  strict  investigation  took  place 
before  the  coroner  ;  but  it  was  clearly  shown  by  the  medical 
attendant  that  the  deceased  persons  had  really  died  of  the  malig- 
nant cholera,  and  there  was  no  reason  whatever  to  siispect  that 
any  poison  had  been  administered  to  them.  In  this  instance,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  symptoms  resembUng  those  of  irritant  poison 
appeared  suddenly  in  several  persons  in  perfect  health,  and  shortly 
after  a  meal.  We  hereby  leam  that  the  utihty  of  any  rules  for 
investigating  cases  of  poisoning,  depends  entii-ely  on  the  judgment 
and  discretion  with  which  they  are  applied  to  particular  cases. 

A  somewhat  similar  set  of  cases  appears  to  have  occm-red  at 
Vienna,  in  the  summer  of  1873,  during  the  prevalence  of  maUgnant 
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cholera  in  that  city.  The  father,  mother,  and  two  daughters  m  a 
family  while  in  perfect  health,  were  suddenly  seized  with  incessant 
vomitm<r,  piu-ging,  cramps  in  the  calves  of  the  legs,  cold  extremi- 
ties livicUty  of  the  limbs  and  face,  and  the  pidse  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. They  all  recovered.  Dr.  Rosenthal,  who  was  called  to 
see  these  persons,  pronovmced  them  to  be  cases  of  poisoning  with 
Vanilla  ice,  of  which  it  appears  the  family  had  partaken.  But 
Vanilla  ice  had  been  frequently  eaten  in  Vienna  before  the  out- 
break of  cholera  in  1873  without  such  severe  symptoms  following, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  medical  man  was  misled  by  the 
number  of  persons  who  were  attacked  simultaneously.  There  is 
uothinc  in  Vanilla  to  cause  poisoning.  It  contains  a  crystallizable 
principle.  Vanillin  or  Vanillic  acid,  wliich  is  not  poisonous.  (Huse- 
mann,  '  Pflanzenstoffe,'  1871,  p.  1038.)  In  order  to  account  for  the 
irritant  effects.  Dr.  Rosenthal  believes  that  there  was  a  production 
of  cardol,  an  ii-ritant  oily  principle  (found  in  Anacardium  Occi- 
dentale),  somewhat  resembling  cantharidine.  The  facts  are  more 
consistent  with  the  effects  produced  by  malignant  cholera.  ('  Pharm. 
Jour.'  April  1874,  pp.  838,  852). 

The  simultaneous  occurrence  of  symptoms  terminating  tataily 
in  two  or  more  persons  in  a  family,  is  always  well  calculated  to 
excite  grave  suspicions  of  poisoning  ;  and  a  safe  opinion  can  then 
only  be  formed  by  noting  the  character  of  the  symptoms  m  each 
case  or,  if  tliis  source  of  evidence  be  wanting,  by  the  detection  of 
poison  in  the  food  or  bodies  of  the  individuals.  A  simultaneous 
attack  merely  furnishes  a  presumption  in  favour  of  poisoning,  to 
be  supported  or  rebutted  by  other  circumstances.  A  case  was 
referred  to  me  in  December  1846,  by  the  late  Mr.  Wood,  coroner 
for  Surrey,  in  which  two  children,  previously  healthy,  died  under 
similar  symptoms,  very  suddenly,  and  after  a  short  illness.  It 
was  reasonably  suspected,  in  the  first  instance,  that  narcotic  poison 
had  been  given  to  them  ;  but  an  examination  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  the  food  and  contents  of  the  stomachs, 
proved  that  poison  was  not  the  cause,  and  thus  removed  a  heavy 
load  of  suspicion  from  the  parents. 

Some  years  since,  three  children  in  the  family  of  a  medical 
man  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  died  after  a  short  illness,  one  after  the 
other,  within  a  week.  The  symptoms  were  sup^wsed  to  bear  some 
resemblance  to  ii-ritant  poisoning.  No  poison  was  found  in  the 
bodies,  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  any  poison  could  have 
been  possibly  administered  by  any  meiriber  of  tlie  liouschold. 
There  was  no  conceivable  motive  for  such  an  act.  In  exainining 
the  intestines  of  one  of  the  children,  an  infant,  I  found  an  intus- 
susception of  some  extent,  and  the  intestine  was  partly  in  a  state 
of  strangulation.  This  was  sufliciont  to  account  for  one  death 
from  natural  causes,  and  the  other  two  were  coincidental.  Had 
eithiir  death  taken  place  by  itself,  no  suspicion  of  poisoning 
would  have  been  raised,  but  because  three  cluldren  had  died  at  or 
about  the  same  time,  poisoning  was  alleged,  and  in  spite  of  the 
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negative  chemical  and  the  moral  evidence,  it  proved  impossible 
to  eradicate  that  suspicion. 

In  July  1874,  IVfi*.  Clegg,  coroner  for  Boston,  communicated 
to  me  a  similar  set  of  cases  which  led  to  an  inquest  before  him. 
Three  cliildren  in  the  family  of  a  cottager  named  Slight,  died  under 
the  following  circumstances  : — On  May  18  a  gii'l  set.  5  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  vomiting  and  purging,  and  great  thirst,  and 
died  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  On  May  20,  a  boy  set.  3  was 
seized  with  similar  symptoms  and  died.  On  May  24,  another  girl 
set.  6  was  attacked  and  she  also  died  under  similar  symptoms  after 
an  illness  of  thirty-six  hours.  The  cliildren  were  not  taken  ill  at 
the  same  time  bvit  one  after  the  other.  They  were  apparently  well, 
and  all  of  them  died  and  were  buried  within  the  short  period  of 
eight  days.  From  rumours  circulated,  aiiecting  the  parents,  the 
body  of  the  last  girl  was  exhumed  six  weeks  after  death,  and 
examined.  The  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  and  of  portions  of  the 
intestines  was  inflamed.  The  other  organs  were  healthy.  Dr. 
Stevenson  made  an  analysis  of  the  viscera,  but  found  no  poison. 
The  fullest  inquiry  showed  that  there  was  no  poison  in  the  house, 
and  no  motive  for  poisoning  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  No  cause 
could  be  discovered  to  account  for  the  symptoms  and  deaths  of 
these  three  children,  but  it  was  suspected  that  they  had  died  from 
cholera  as  a  result  of  drinking  impure  water.  When  several  mem- 
bers of  a  family  are  taken  ill  about  the  same  time,  and  die  about 
the  same  time,  a  suspicion  of  poisoning  may  arise  ;  but  we  should 
always  be  prepared  to  admit  that,  by  a  coincidence,  a  fatal  disease 
may  carry  ofl"  two  or  more  members  of  a  family  within  a  few 
days  of  each  other. 

Obscure  symptoms  of  poisoning  may  occur  simultaneously  in 
several  members  of  a  family  from  accidental  causes,  the  nature 
of  which  may  not  be  even  suspected.  Thus,  various  articles  of 
food  may  be  poisoned  by  copper  through  want  of  cleanliness  in 
the  use  of  culinary  utensils  (see  Coppek)  ;  or  the  water  supplied 
to  a  house  may  be  contaminated  with  lead  from  the  use  of  that 
metal  in  pipes,  cisterns,  or  merely  as  a  cover  to  a  tank  (see 
Caebonate  of  Lead).  The  safety  of  the  individuals,  and 
probably  the  exculpation  of  an  innocent  person,  wrongly  ac- 
cused of  poisoning,  wiU  depend  on  the  acumen  of  the  medical 
attendant  in  discovering  the  real  cause.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  in  tliis  insidious  form  of  poisoning,  either  all  must 
suffer  from  the  effects,  or  there  is  no  poisoning  at  all !  Persons 
exposed  to  the  same  influence  of  chronic  poisoning  by  lead  or 
copper  are  very  differently  affected.  In  the  case  of  the  royal 
family  of  France,  at  Claremont  in  1849,  although  the  whole  house- 
hold was  supplied  with  the  same  water,  poisoned  with  lead,  only 
thirteen  out  of  thirty-eight  members  of  the  family  sufiered  from 
the  effects.  The  cause  was  in  this  case,  medically  speaking,  very 
clearly  traced  to  the  water,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  proper  ana- 
lysis, it  might  have  been  legally  pronounced  free  from  poison, 
because  twenty-five  persons  had  escaped  ! 
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In  July  1866,  a  remarkable  set  of  cases  occurred  in  the  family 
of  a  Mr.  Corrie,  Itclien  Abbas,  Hants,  in  which  twelve  or  more 
members  of  the  family  sufl'erecl  from  symptoms  of  poisoning 
similar  to  those  produced  by  copper  in  food.  A  badly  tinned 
copper  vessel  had  been  used  for  cooking  the  food,  with  much  salt. 
One  patient,  an  old  man,  set.  90,  died  after  three  weeks,  the  others 
recovered.  The  cook  was  charged  Avith  wilful  poisoning,  but  was 
subsequently  Uberated.  She  brought  an  action  against  her  master 
(Tully  V.  Corric,  Queen's  Bench,  Nov.  1867),  but  this  resulted  in 
a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  A  full  account  of  tliis  case  will  be 
found  in  the  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1866,  p.  329. 

It  may  be  here  proper  to  remark  that  the  water  of  wells  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  chemical  works  is  often  impregnated  with 
poison.  Members  of  a  family  who  unsuspectingly  use  this  water 
may  be  attacked  with  symptoms  of  poisoning,  and  die  from  the 
eflects.  In  the  Registrar-General's  Quarterly  Report  for  1846,  it 
is  stated  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  members  of  a  family  in 
Derbyshire,  died  from  having  drunk  water  impregnated  with  arsenic, 
which  was  drawn  from  a  well  contiguous  to  certain  chemical  works 
attached  to  the  premises.    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  843.) 

It  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind,  in  conducting  these  inquiries, 
that  symptoms  resembling  those  produced  by  ii-ritant  poison 
may  be  occasionally  due  to  the  food  which  may  have  been  taken 
by  a  family  at  a  meal.  Besides  flesh  rendered  unwholesome  from 
disease  and  decay,  there  are  certain  kinds  of  shell-fish,  mussels 
and  whelks,  as  weU  as  pork,  bacon,  sausages,  cheese,  and  bread, 
which,  under  certain  circumstances,  may  give  rise  to  serious 
symptoms,  and  even  death.  In  such  a  case,  all  the  foregoing 
characters  of  poisoning  are  brought  out  ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  poisoning  by  an  animal  or  vegetable  iiTitant. 
These  cases  present  some  difliculties  ;  great  ambiguity  frequently 
arises  from  the  fact  that  not  more  than  one  or  two  persons  may  be 
affected,  who  have  frequently  before  partaken  of  the  same  kind 
of  food  without  any  particidar  inconvenience. 

4.  The  discoveky  of  poison  in  the  food  taken,  or  in 
THE  MATTERS  VOMITED. — One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  poisoning 
in  the  living  subject  is  the  detection  of  poison  by  chemical  analysis, 
either  in  the  food  taken  by  the  person  labouring  under  its  eflects, 
in  the  matters  vomited,  or  in  the  urine,  if  the  poison  be  one  of 
those  which  are  eUminated  by  the  kidneys.  The  evidence  is, 
of  course,  more  satisfactory  when  the  substance  is  discovered  in 
the  matters  vomited  or  in  the  urine,  than  in  the  food ;  because  this 
will  show  that  poison  has  really  been  taken,  and  will  at  once 
account  for  the  symp'oms.  If  these  sources  of  evidence  are  not 
accessible,  then  we  must  examine  the  food  of  which  the  patient 
may  have  partaken.  Should  the  results  in  all  cases  be  negative, 
it  is  probable  that  the  symptoms  may  have  been  due  to  disease. 
In  investigating  these  cases  in  the  living  subject,  a  medical  jurist 
must  remember  that  poisoning  is  sometimes /ci(/n«/,  and  at  others, 
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imputed.  It  is  very  easy  for  an  artful  person  to  put  poison  into 
food,  and  to  accuse  another  of  having  administered  it,  as  weU  as 
to  introduce  it  into  the  matter  vomited  or  discharged  from  the 
bowels,  or  into  the  urine.  There  are  few  of  these  accusers  who 
go  so  far  as  to  swallow  poison  imder  such  circumstances,  because 
there  is  in  general  a  great  dread  of  poisonous  substances  ;  and  it 
will  be  at  once  apparent  that  it  would  require  a  person  well 
versed  in  toxicology,  to  feign  a  series  of  symptoms  which  would 
impose  upon  a  practitioner  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject.  In 
short,  the  difficulty  reduces  itself  to  this  :— Wliat  inference  can 
we  draw  from  the  mere  chemical  detection  of  poison  in  food  1  A 
medical  man  may  say  whether  poison  is  or  is  not  present  in  a 
particular  article  of  food  ;  but  lie  must  leave  it  to  the  authorities 
of  the  law  to  develope  the  alleged  attempt  at  administration. 
If  the  poison  should  have  been*  actually  administered,  then  we 
may  expect  to  find  the  usual  symptoms. 

With  regard  to  the  detection  of  poison  in  the  matters  vomited, 
this  fact  aibrds  no  decisive  proof  that  the  substance  has  been 
swallowed,  except  under  two  circumstances  :— 1.  When  the  accuser 
actually  labours  under  the  usual  symptoms  of  poisoning,  in  which 
case  there  can  be  no  feigning,  and  the  question  of  imputation  is  a 
matter  to  be  established  by  general  evidence.  2.  When  the 
matters  are  actually  vomited  into  a  clean  vessel  in  the  presence  of 
the  medical  attendant  himself,  or  of  some  person  on  whose  testi- 
mony perfect  reliance  can  be  placed. 

The  detection  of  absorbed  poison  in  the  itrme  furnishes  in  general 
a  clear  proof  that  it  has  been  taken,  that  it  has  passed  into  the 
blood  and  has  been  subsequently  eliminated.  When  the  symptoms 
point  to  arsenic,  antimony,  or  a  mineral  poison,  this  aid  to  diagnosis 
should  never  be  neglected.  Some  years  since  the  following  case 
was  referred  to  me  : — A  lady  had  suffered  from  protracted  ilbiess 
attended  with  occasional  vomiting  and  gi-eat  depression.  From 
her  social  position  poisoning  was  not  suspected.  Still  no  remedies 
availed  to  relieve  her  symptoms,  and  she  was  fast  sinking  from  ex- 
haustion. Various  views  were  taken  of  the  nature  of  the  disease 
under  which  it  was  supposed  she  was  labouring,  when  the  mystery 
was  solved  by  a  portion  of  the  urine  being  sent  to  me  at  Guy's 
Hospital  Antimony  was  found  in  it,  and  as  no  antimonial  medicine 
had  been  prescribed  by  her  medical  attendants,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  her  symptoms  were  caused  by  the  secret  administration 
of  smaU  doses  of  tartar  emetic  by  some  person  m  the  household 
Suspicion  fell  upon  no  one,  but  the  report  of  the  analysis  was  read 
at  the  patient's  bedside  in  the  presence  of  all  the  members  of  the 
family,  and  from  that  time  the  symptoms  ceased. 

In  the  case  of  General  KetcMm,  which  was  lately  the  subject 
of  a  lengthened  trial  for  murder  in  America  the  contention  was 
on  the  Sne  side  that  the  General  had  died  from  an  attack  of 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  on  the  other  that  he  had  died  from 
the  effects  of  antimonial  poison  secretly  admmistered  to  him.  It 
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does  not  appear  that  any  analysis  of  the  urine  for  poison,  was  made 
while  the  deceased  was  Kving.  This  simple  proceeding  might  have 
spaj-ed  much  conflict  of  medical  opinion. 

When  a  medical  man  is  called  to  a  case  of  suspected  poisoning, 
it  is  necessary  that  he  should  know  to  what  points  he  ought  to 
give  his  attention.  It  is  very  proper  that  every  efifort  should  be 
made  by  him  to  save  life  when  the  person  is  living  ;  bi:t  while  en- 
gaged in  one  duty,  it  is  also  in  his  power  to  perform  another,  sup- 
posing the  case  to  be  one  of  suspected  criminal  poisoning,  namely, 
to  note  down  many  circumstances  which  may  tend  to  detect  the 
perpetrator  of  a  crime.  There  is  no  person  so  well  fitted  to  observe 
these  points  as  a  medical  man  ;  but  it  "unfortunately  happens  that 
many  facts,  important  as  evidence,  are  often  overlooked.  The 
necessity  for  observing  and  recording  them  is  not,  perhaps,  gene- 
rally known.  A  medical  man  should  not  make  himself  oflicious 
on  such  occasions,  but  he  would  be  umnindful  of  his  duty  as  a 
member  of  society,  if  he  did  not  aid  the  cause  of  justice  by  ex- 
tending his  scientific  knowledge  to  the  detection  of  crime.  It  is 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  medical  profession  that  the  crime  of 
murder  by  poisoning— a  form  of  death  from  which  no  caution  or 
foresight  can  protect  a  person— is  so  frequently  brought  to  light  by 
the  annoiuicement  of  suspicious  facts  of  a  medical  nature  to 
magistrates  and  coroners  ;  and  on  several  occasions  the  highest 
compliments  have  been  passed  by  judges  on  medical  men  who 
have  been  thus  indii-ectly  the  means  of  bringing  atrocious  criminals 
to  the  bar  of  jiistice. 

The  following  appear  to  me  to  be  the  principal  points  which 
demand  the  attention  of  a  medical  jurist  in  these  cases  of  sus- 
pected poisoning  :  1.  With  respect  to  ^ 

Hymptom.s. — 1.  The  time  of  their  occiu-rence— their  nature. 
2.  The  exact  period  at  which  they  were  observed  to  take  place 
after  a  meal,  or  after  food  or  medicine  had  been  taken.  3. 
The  order  of  their  occurrence.  4.  Whether  there  was  any  re- 
mission or  intermission  in  their  progress  ;  or,  whether  they  con- 
tinued to  become  more  and  more  aggravated  until  deatli.  5. 
Whether  the  patient  had  laboured  under  any  previous  illness. 
6.  Whether  the  symptoms  were  observed  to  recur  more  violently 
after  a  particular  meal,  or  after  any  particular  kind  of  food  or 
medicine.  7.  Whether  the  patient  has  vomited  ;  the  vomited 
matters,  if  any  (especially  ilwua  fi.rd  ejected),  should  be  procured  ; 
their  odour,  colour,  and  acid  or  alkaline  reaction  noted,  as  well  as 
their  quantity.  8.  If  none  be  procurable,  and  the  vomiting  ha? 
taken  place  on  the  dress,  furniture,  or  floor  of  a  room— then  a 
portion  of  the  clothing,  sheet,  or  caii)et,  may  be  cut  out  and 
reserved  for  analysis  ;  if  the  vomiting  has  f)Ccnrrod  on  a  deal  floor, 
a  portion  of  the  wood  may  be  scraped  or  cut  out ;  or  if  on  a  stone 
pavement,  then  a  clean  sponge  soaked  in  distilled  water  Jiuiy  be 
used  to  remove  any  traces  of  the  sul)Htance.  The  vessels  in  which 
vomited  matters  have  been  contained  will  often  furnish  valuable 
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evidence,  since  heavy  mineral  poisons  fall  to  the  bottom,  or  adhere 
to  the  sides.  9.  Endeavour  to  ascertain  the  probable  nature  of 
the  food  or  medicine  last  taken,  and  the  exact  time  at  wliich  it  was 
taken.  10.  Ascertain  the  nature  of  all  the  different  articles  of 
food  used  at  a  meah  11.  Any  suspected  articles  of  food,  as  well 
as  the  vomited  matters,  should  be  sealed  up  as  soon  as  possible  in 
clean  glass  vessels,  labelled  and  reserved  for  analysis.  12.  Note 
down,  in  their  own  words,  all  explanations  voluntarily  made  by 
persons  present,  or  who  are  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  the  sus- 
pected poisoning.  13.  Whether  more  than  one  person  partook  of 
the  food  or  medicuae  ;  if  so,  whether  all  these  persons  were 
aflected,  and  how  I  14.  Whether  the  same  kind  of  food  or  medi- 
cine had  been  taken  before  or  since  by  the  patient  or  other  persons, 
■without  ill  effects  following. 


CHAPTER  13. 

EVIDENCE  FROM  THE  NATtTRE  OF  THE  SYMPTOMS.— DISEASES  EBSBMBLrN-G' 
IRRrrANT  POI.SONING.  CHOLERA.  GASTRITIS.  ENTERITIS.  —  GASTRO- 
ENTERITIS. PERITONITIS. — OASTHIC  FEVER.  ULCERATION  AND  PERFORA- 
TION   OF   THE    STOMACH.  STRANGULATED    HBENU. — INTUSSXISCBPTION.  

INTERNAL  STRANGULATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES.  COLIC.  H^MATBMBSIS. 

Nature  of  the  symptoms. — The  nature  and  order  of  occur- 
rence of  the  symptoms  under  which  a  person  is  labouring,  should 
be  accurately  observed  in  a  suspected  case.  In  poisoning,  the 
syn)ptom8  are  commonlj*^  well  marked,  and  have  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter ;  those  of  disease  are  less  certain,  and  are  more  likely  to 
create  embarrassment.  Owing  to  this,  it  happens  that,  in  practice, 
disease  is  much  more  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  poisoning,  than 
poisoning  for  disease.  An  account  of  the  symptoms  produced  by 
the  two  classes  of  poisons  wiU  be  found  at  page  62  ;  and  the 
special  details— in  the  description  of  each  poison  respectively.  At 
present  it  will,  therefore,  only  be  necessary  to  enumerate,  on  the 
one  hand,  those  diseases,  the  symptoms  of  which  might  be  mistaken 
for  irritant  poisoning  ;  and,  on  the  other,  those  wliich  might  be 
mistaken  for  neurotic  poisoning. 

DISEASES  BESEMBLING  rRRITASTT  POISONING. 

The  diseases  the  symptoms  of  which  resemble  those  produced 
by  irritant  poisons,  are  cholera,  gastritis,  enteritis,  gastro-enteritis 
peritonitis,  perforation  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  strangulated 
hernia,  intussusception,  colic,  and  hiematemesis. 

Cholera.— This  name  is  given  to  a  disease  m  which  there  is  a 
combination  of  vomiting  and  purging,  generally  of  biliary  matter. 
It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  common  English  cholera  from  tlie 
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Asiatic  or  malignant  form  of  the  disease.  In  the  Asiatic  Cholera 
there  is  usually  sudden  and  extreme  prostration  of  strength  ;  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  cold,  and  it  sometimes  has  a  dark  livid  or 
leaden  hue,  especially  observed  in  the  skin  of  the  hands  and  feet. 
The  skin  is  sliiivelled,  the  features  are  pinched,  and  the  breath  is 
cold  as  it  issues  from  the  mouth  ;  the  matters  discharged  from  the 
bowels  are  very  copious,  resembling  rice  water  with  flakes  of 
coagulated  mucus  floating  in  them.  There  is  the  most  intense 
thii-st,  and  the  patient  will  drink  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water.  The 
symptoms  of  poisoning  with  arsenic  and  other  imtants,  are  wholly 
diflerent  from  these,  if  we  except  perhaps  the  intense  thirst,  which 
is  present  in  both  cases.  Dr.  Wilkes  met  with  one  case  of  poisoning 
with  arsenic,  which  proved  fatal  in  nine  hours,  in  which  the 
symptoms  werfe  similar  to  those  of  maUgnant  cholera.  ('  Guy's 
Hosp.  Rep.'  1855,  p.  364.) 

In  poisoning  with  arsenic  the  skin  is  hot  and  cold  at  intervals  ; 
the  pulse  frequent,  small,  and  irregular,  amounting  to  from  120  to 
130  in  a  minute.  It  is  only  in  the  last  stage  of  arsenical  poisoning 
(collapse)  that  there  is  an  icy  coldness  of  the  limbs.  With  the 
thirst  there  is  commonly  great  constriction  in  the  throat,  not  met 
with  in  this  form  of  cholera. 

The  common  English  Cholera,  as  it  occurs  in  summer  and 
autumn,  more  closely  resembles  irritant  (arsenical)  poisoning  in  its 
symptoms.  Thus  an  attack  often  comes  on  in  a  healthy  person  in 
about  half  an  hour  after  a  meal.  It  is  accompanied  by  vomiting 
and  purging  of  bilious  liquid,  and  by  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
continuing  until  death  when  the  case  terminates  fatally.  It  may 
usually  be  traced  to  some  indigestible  food  of  which  the  patient  has 
partaken.  Many  acquittals  on  criminal  charges  have  taken  place 
from  the  great  difficulty  which  exists  in  distinguisliing  this  last- 
mentioned  form  of  cholera  from  arsenical  poisoning  ;  and,  in  trvxth, 
it  may  Vje  observed  that  if  in  any  case  medical  evidence  rested  on 
symptoms  alone,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible,  in  some  instances,  to 
draw  such  a  clear  distinction  between  the  symptoms  of  this  disease 
and  those  of  poisoning,  as  the  law  would  deem  absolutely  safe  for 
a  conviction  on  a  criminal  charge. 

The  rules  recommended  for  forming  an  opinion,  as  they  are  laid 
down  by  the  best  writers  on  toxicology,  are  not  satisfactory.. 
Perhaps  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  statement  of  the  most 
striking  differences.  In  irritant  poisoning  the  evacuations  are 
often  tinged  with  blood  ;  in  cholera  they  are  not  tinged  with  blood,, 
but  commonly  deeply  coloured  with  bile.  In  u-ritant  poisoning, 
these  evacuated  liquids  will  sooner  or  later  yield  traces  of  poison 
when  analysed.  In  cholera  this  is  of  course  not  the  case.  The 
attack  of  cholera  is  commonly  dependent  on  some  irregularity  of 
diet,  and  appears  chiefly  in  summer  and  autumn.  Irritant  poison- 
ing may  occur  at  any  season.  Except  when  it  pi'eviiils  in  a  severely 
epidemic  form,  from  intense  heat  or  other  causes,  and  attacks  the 
very  aged  or  the  very  young,  English  cholera  is  not  of  tea  fatal; 
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amd  when  it  does  prove  fatal,  it  is  commonly  after  three  or  four 
days  from  its  commencement,  by  exhaustion  of  the  patient.  In 
irritant  (arsenical)  poisoning,  death  is  a  common  result  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  the  sjanptoms  produced  by  the  poison  are  such  as 
to  resemble  those  of  cholera,  i.e.  poisoning  in  its  most  acute  form. 
In  irritant  poisoning,  the  symptoms  usually  come  on  in  about  half 
an  hour  or  an  hour  after  a  meal ;  and,  although  cholera  may  com- 
mence its  attack  at  about  the  same  period,  yet,  supposing  several 
persons  to  have  partaken  of  the  food,  all  will  suifer  more  or  less  if 
it  be  really  a  case  of  poisoning — not  if  it  be  a  case  of  cholera.  It 
would  be  at  least  something  veiy  imusual,  that  several  healthy 
persons  should  be  attacked  by  cholera  at  the  same  time,  unless  the 
attack  were  owing  to  some  improper  Icind  of  food  used  at  the  meal. 
(See  p.  78.)  Lastly,  an  analysis  of  the  food  or  ufine  may  serve 
to  determine  whether  irritant  poison  was  or  was  not  the  cause  of 
the  symptoms.  Of  all  irritant  poisons,  arsenic  comes  the  nearest  to 
cholera  in  the  character  of  the  symptoms.  It  is  right  to  bear  in 
mind,  however,  that  a  case  of  arsenical  poisoning  is  often  accom- 
panied by  special  symptoms  which  are  met  with  neither  in  cholera 
nor  in  any  disease  resembling  it.  Thus  in  persons  who  have  taken 
arsenic  and  survived  the  first  effects  of  the  poison— the  conjunctivse 
(whites)  of  the  eyes  often  become  inflamed,  sometimes  at  a  very 
early  period — there  is  also  great  irritation  of  the  skin,  followed  by 
a  peculiar  (eczematous)  eruption  ;  and  occasionally  numbness,  or 
tingling  in  the  hands  and  feet,  as  well  as  paraly.sis  and  coma,  appear 
among  the  symptoms.  In  cholera,  nothing  of  this  kind  is  witnessed  ; 
hence  we  have  in  these  peculiar  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning, 
means  for  assisting  us  in  forming  an  opinion.  When  the  person 
dies,  an  examination  of  the  body  with  an  analysis  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  or  if  death  speedily  follows  the  attack,  an  analysis 
of  the  tissues  of  the  soft  organs,  wiU  often  remove  any  doubts  that 
may  have  existed  on  the  real  nature  of  the  case.  In  numerous 
cases,  arsenical  poisoning  has  been  mistaken  for  cholera,  and  the 
fact  of  poisoning  has  remained  concealed  until  an  analysis  was 
made.  (See  cases  of  Reg.  v.  Cliesham,  Essex  Lent  Assizes,  1847  ; 
and  keg.  v.  Foster,  Suffolk  Lent  Assizes,  1847.)  M.  Tardieu  has 
fully  examined  the  medico-legal  bearings  of  this  subject.  ('  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1854,  vol.  2,  p.  162.)  ^    t,  • 

As  chronic  irritant  poisoning  bears  some  resemblance  to  chrome 
disease,  these  cases  frequently  give  rise  to  a  conflict  of  medical 
opinions  This  may  especially  occur  m  reference  to  chronic  poison- 
ing with  antimony,  which  sometimes  causes  death  by  syncope  from 
the  great  exhaustion  and  depression  produced.  Many  of  the 
symptoms  may  be  consistent  with  chronic  disease  of  the  stomach, 
irrespective  of  poisoning.  The  only  safe  guide  to  a  proper  diagnosis 
in  such  cases  is  a  careful  chemical  analysis  of  the  urine  while  the 
person  is  living,  and  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body  after  death. 
In  the  case  of  Arm  Palmer,  the  wife  and  one  of  the  victims  of 
William  Palmer,  the  symptoms  were  such  as  poisonmg  Avith  anti- 
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mony  would  cause  :  incessant  vomiting  after  taking  certain  articles 
of  food,  bilious  pm-giug,  great  depression,  low  pulse,  and  death 
after  a  few  days  from  exhaustion.  But  the  symptoms  were  also 
such  as  an  attack  of  Enghsli  cholera  might  explain.  On  an  ex- 
hiunation  of  the  body,  a  year  after  death.  Dr.  Rees  and  I  found 
the  soUd  salpliide  of  antimony  in  the  stomach,  and  antimony  was 
found  m  the  liver  and  in  all  the  parts  examined,  even  in  the  ovaries. 
No  antimony  had  been  prescribed  for  her  daring  her  illness.  From 
this  discovery  we  had  no  hesitation  Ln  assigning  death  to  chronic 
poisoning  with  some  antimonial  preparation.  After  these  facts  had 
been  made  known  at  the  inquest,  and  a  verdict  returned  accor- 
dingly, a  respectable  physician  wrote  an  elaborate  pamphlet  to 
prove  that  this  lady  had  died,  not  from  chronic  poisoning,  but  from 
a  severe  attack  of  summer  cholera,  the  saturation  of  the  body 
with  antimony  being  ignored,  or  treated  as  an  unimportant  co- 
incidence ! 

Gastritis,  Enteritis,  Gastro-enteritis,  Peritonitis. — These 
diseases  do  not  commonly  occur  without  some  obvious  cause  ; 
indeed,  the  two  first,  in  the  ac\ite  form,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
direct  results  of  irritant  poisoning.  Thus  arsenic  and  other  irri- 
tants, when  they  prove  fatal,  commonly  give  rise  to  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  In  all  cases  in  wliich  these  diseases  pre- 
sent themselves,  the  object  of  a  practitioner  is  therefore  to  de- 
termine the  cause  of  the  inflammation,  whether  it  be  due  to  natural 
disease,  or  the  action  of  an  iiTitant.  The  distinction  will  chiefly 
rest,  1.  Upon  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  symptoms  after  a 
meal ;  2.  The  order  of  their  occurrence  ;  3.  The  obstinate  con- 
stipation of  the  bowels,  which  is  observed  in  gastritis  and  enteritis, 
as  contrasted  with  the  violent  vomiting  and  purging  met  with  in 
irritant  poisoning  ;  4.  The  presence  of  fever  in  these  diseases.  The 
history  of  the  case  so  clearly  explains  its  nature,  that  we  seldom 
hear  of  these  diseases  being  mistaken  for  irritant  poisoning.  The 
same  observations  apply  to  peritonitis,  in  which  disease  there  is 
also  constipation,  and  but  little  vomiting,  with  general  tenderness 
over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen.  It  has  been  doubted  by  some 
pathologists  whether  the  diseases  above  mentioned  can  occur 
spontaneously,  and  without  any  apparent  cause.  All  agree  that 
instances  of  idiopathic  acute  gastritis  are  rarely  observed  in  persons 
otherwise  healthy.  Two  cases  were  reported  to  the  Medico-Oliirur- 
gical  Society,  by  Dr.  Bume  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  25,  p.  414),  and 
another  case  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Berncastlo.  ('  Lancet,' 
March  1844.)  The  symptoms  were  of  the  usual  character — con- 
stant vomiting,  no  purging,  and  rapid  sinking.  After  death  the 
.stomach  was  foimd  in  a  high  state  of  inflammation,  but  all  the 
other  organs  were  healthy.  A  suspicion  of  poisoning  did  not  attach 
to  the  case.  Acute  enteritis  from  natural  causes  is  nnich  more 
common  than  acute  ga-stritis.  Those  diseases,  in  a  chronic  form, 
have  a  very  slow  course,  and  may  be  a  secondary  result  of  irritant 
poisoning.    The  symptoms  are  unlike  those  produced  in  the  acute 
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form  of  poisoning.  The  case  of  Reg.  v.  Hunter  (Liverpool  Spring 
Assizes,  1843)  was  successfully  defended  on  the  theory  of  gastro- 
enteritis from  natural  causes,  in  spite  of  the  strongest  suspicions 
that  arsenic  was  the  cause  of  death. 

Gastric  Fever. — It  could  scarcely  be  supposed  that  a  case  of  an- 
timonial  (see  p.  113)  or  of  arsenical  poisoning  should  be  mistaken 
for  tliis  disease.  The  case  of  Mary  Ann  Cotton  {Eeg.  v.  Cotton, 
Durham  Lent  Ass.  1873)  shows  however,  that  such  a  mistake  may  be 
made  not  only  once  but  in  a  series  of  suspicious  cases.  One  out  of 
three  husbands,  and  four  of  her  children  died  rather  rapidly  one 
after  another,  with  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning,  proved  by  the 
exhumation  and  examination  of  the  bodies  to  be  owing  to  arsenic. 
Gastric  fever  was  certified  by  the  medical  man  to  be  the  cause  of 
death.  Under  such  a  perfunctory  mode  of  registering  causes  of 
death  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  woman  succeeded  in  destroying 
by  poison  twenty  persons  before  her  crimes  were  discovered ! 

In  arsenical  poisoning  there  is  no  fever,  while  in  the  disease 
the  symptoms  are  chiefly  those  of  fever  with  vomiting,  from  the 
irritable  state  of  the  stomach,  the  vomited  matters  presenting 
no  marks  of  blood  or  poison.  In  irritant  poisoning  there  is  violent 
and  bloody  purging.  This  is  not  a  symptom  of  gastric  fever. 
There  is  an  absence  of  the  severe  burning  pain,  and  after  death 
the  appearances  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  wholly  different. 

Perforation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. — The  sjnnp- 
toms  attending  perforation  of  the  stomach  in  some  respects  re- 
semble those  of  irritant  poisoning.  They  often  occur  suddenly  to 
a  healthy  person  after  a  meal.  This  disease  is  almost  invariably 
fatal,  and  may  be  immediately  recognized  on  the  examination  of  the 
body.  Even  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  it  is  not  fatal,  the  means  of 
diagnosis  are  not  difficult.    (See  post,  p.  122.) 

Strangulated  hernia. — It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  this  dis- 
ease should  ever  be  confounded  with  irritant  poisoning.  The  seat 
of  pain,  with  an  examination  of  the  part,  would  at  once  show  the 
physical  cause  to  which  the  symptoms  were  due.  (See  'Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1854,  vol.  2,  p.  143.) 

Intussusception  of  the  bowels — Ileus,  Iliac  passion.  In- 
ternal strangulation. — These  terms  are  applied  to  a  disease  in 
which  there  is  violent  vomiting  without  purging — the  mechanically 
locked  state  of  the  bowel  preventing  the  passage  of  fteces,  or 
allowing  only  blood  and  mucus  to  pass.  It  differs  from  diarrhoea, 
in  which  there  is  purging  without  vomiting,  and  from  cholera,  in 
which  there  are  both.  In  irritant  poisoning,  although  occasionally 
there  may  be  an  absence  of  either  vomiting  or  purging,  it  is  gene- 
rally observed  that  both  of  these  symptoms  are  present,  and  in 
addition  acute  pain,  referable  chiefly  to  the  region  of  the  stomach. 
In  the  disease  referred  to,  the  symptoms  commence  suddenly  in  a 
previously  healthy  person,  and  death  takes  place  from  strangula- 
tion internally.  The  symptoms  are  a  sudden  access  of  severe  pain, 
chiefly  confined  to  one  spot,  not  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  as  in 
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irritant  poisoning,  but  in  the  central  or  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 

 severe  and  constant  vomiting,  at  first  bilious,  and  afterwards  of 

ftecal  matter,  but  in  some  instances  the  vomited  matter  is,  through- 
out, a  yellow  or  gi-een  coloured  liquid.  There  is  obstinate  consti- 
pation, if  we  except  what  may  be  discharged  from  the  lower  bowel. 
The  detection  of  the  disease  is  commonly  not  difficult,  and  a  care- 
ful inspection  of  the  body  will  immediately  reveal  the  cause  of 
death.  The  case  in  general  terminates  fatally  in  three  or  four 
days,  as  there  are  no  means  of  relieving  the  strangulation :  hence 
evidence  from  appearances  is  rarely  absent. 

The  disease  sometimes  assumes  a  clu-ordc  form.  It  commences 
with  colicky  pains  in  the  abdomen,  and  admits  of  relief  by  the 
usual  remedies.  After  a  time,  purgative  medicines  cease  to  act ; 
and  the  abdomen  becomes  distended.  There  is  then  vomiting,  and 
this  speedily  assumes  afascal  character.  These  symptoms  are  unlike 
those  of  irritant  poisoning,  and  an  analysis  of  the  vomited  matters 
or  of  the  irrine,  would  show  the  absence  of  poison.  Cases  of  ob- 
structed (or  internally  strangiilated)  intestine,  have  occasionally 
given  rise  to  difficult  medico-legal  inquiries. 

Intnssiisception  is  a  disease  which  frequently  occurs  in  infants 
or  children.  It  consists  in  the  reception  of  one  portion  of  the 
bowels  into  another.  This  leads  to  a  constriction  or  strangulation 
of  the  portion  received,  and  a  more  or  less  complete  obstruction  of 
the  canal.  Either  nothing  is  passed  per  anum,  or  only  a  small 
quantity  of  blood.  It  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  bowels  ;  but  it 
is  most  conunonly  observed  at  or  near  the  union  of  the  small  with 
the  large  intestines.  The  invaginated  portion  of  bowel  varies  from 
an  inch  to  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length.  The  disease  appears  to 
resiilt  from  spasm  in  the  intestines,  depending  on  dentition,  worms, 
or  other  causes  of  irritation.  Purgatives  have  been  known  to 
produce  it.  The  chief  symptoms  are  pain,  vomiting,  and  con- 
vulsions :  there  is  no  purging.  In  some  cases  a  lump  may  be  felt 
in  the  abdomen  in  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Intussusception  in  an 
infant  has  been  mistaken  for  arsenical  poisoning,  and  the  mistake 
nearly  led  to  the  conviction  of  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  the 
child,  on  an  unfounded  charge  of  murder.  (Beq.  v.  Dorc  and  Spry, 
Central  Criminal  Court,  Aug.  28,  1848 ;  also' '  Medical  Gazette,' 
Nov.  24,  1848.)  In  another  case  of  more  recent  date,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  family  of  a  medical  man,  poisoning  was  alleged,  and 
suspicion  fell  on  some  of  the  servants.  A  careful  inspectifm  of  the 
body  of  the  child  showed  that  there  were  none  of  the  usual  effects 
of  poison,  but  a  portion  of  the  small  intestines  had  become  invagi- 
nated for  several  inches.  This  had  led  to  complete  obstruction  and 
the  death  of  the  child.  A  mistaken  diagnosis  during  life  may  be 
corrected  by  a  post-mortem  examination ;  but  the  disease  is  not 
always  fatal,  and  in  these  cases  an  unjust  suspicion  may  be  thrown 
upon  a  servant.    A  correct  diagnosis  usually  presents  no  difficulty. 

An  exatiiination  of  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  in  any  of  the 
forms  of  this  disease,  may  not  always  suffice  to  indicate  the  cause 
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of  the  sudden  illness  and  death.  Nevertheless,  the  obstinate  con- 
stipation, with  the  other  symptoms,  will  in  general  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  they  cannot  be  ascribed  to  irritant  poison.  In  these 
doubtful  cases,  if  the  symptoms  really  be  dependent  on  poison, 
some  connection  may  be  generally  estabhshed  between  the  last 
meal  taken  and  the  period  of  their  occurrence,  and  poison  will  be 
discovered  in  the  matters  vomited. 

Colic. — This  disease  can  only  be  confounded  with  one  variety 
of  irritant  poisoning,  namely,  that  induced  by  the  salts  of  lead. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  poisonous  salts  of  lead  are  rarely 
used  criminally,  dnd  when  they  are  taken  in  sufficiently  large  doses 
to  kUl  rapidly,  the  symptoms  resembling  colic  are  mixed  up  with 
those  of  irritant  poisoning — so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  a 
practitioner  to  refer  them  to  the  disease  alone.  It  is  the  chronic 
form  of  lead-poisoning  which  resembles  coKc.  Tliis  is  generally 
recognizable  by  the  blue  line  on  the  gums,  the  aspect  of  the  patient, 
and  the  history  of  the  case. 

H^MATEMESis. — In  this  disease  there  is  neither  pam  nor  purg- 
ing ;  and  there  is  a  copious  discharge  of  blood  by  vomiting.  These 
characters  show  that  it  cannot  be  easily  mistaken  for  irritant 
poisoning. 


CHAPTER  14. 

DISEASES  BESEMBLINO  NEIIBOTIC  POISONING.  CAUSES  OF  SUDDEN  DEATH.  

APOPLEXY.  — EPELEPSY.  TETANUS    FROM   DISEASE.  FROM  STRYCHNIA.  

FEOM  LATENT  CAUSES.  MEANS  OF  DIAGNOSIS.  CASES. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  diseases  which  are  attended  with 
symptoms  resembling  those  induced  by  neurotic  poisons.  They  are 
apoplexy,  epilepsy,  tetanus,  diseases  of  the  brain,  diseases  of  the 
heart,  and  rupture  or  distension  of  the  stomach.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  every  condition  of  the  body  in  which  life  is 
liable  to  be  suddenly  destroyed,  from  whatever  cause,  may  be 
mistaken  for  neurotic  poisoning.  The  various  causes  of  sudden 
death  should  therefore  be  especially  studied  by  a  medical  jurist. 
They  are  not  very  numerous,  and  are  principally  confined  to 
diseases  which  affect  the  brain,  heart,  and  lungs.  (For  an  account 
of  these  causes,  1  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  'Ami.  d'Hyg.'  1838, 
vol.  2,  p.  145 ;  1843,  vol.  2,  p.  435 ;  also  to  the  elaborate  work  of 
Herrich  and  Popp,  '  Der  plotzliche  Tod  aus  inneren  Ursachen,' 
Regensburg,  1848.)  There  is  another  point  to  be  attended  to, 
namely,  those  fatal  diseases  only  of  these  important  organs,  are 
likely  to  be  confounded  with  this  form  of  poisoning,  the  existence 
of  which  had  not  been  previously  suspected  or  announced  by  the 
usual  attendant  symptoms. 

Apoplexy. — Those  neurotic  poisons  which  act  specially  on  the 
brain  (cerebral  poisons),  of  which  we  may  consider  opium  to  be  the 
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type  actiiaUy  seem  to  produce  this  disease.  The  distinction  of 
apoplexy  dependent  on  disease,  from  that  kind  of  apoplexy  in- 
duced by  poison,  is  difficult  unless  we  can  obtam  a  full  history  of 
the  case.  The  following  cii-cumstances  may  be  remembered  in 
our  cUagnosis  :— 1.  Apoplexy,  as  a  disease,  is  sometimes  preceded 
by  warnint'  symptoms  before  the  fatal  attack  comes  on.  In 
poisonin-^,  "such  symptoms  would  be  wanting  unless  the  poison 
were  administered  to  a  person  who  had  ah-eady  been  threatened 
with  apoplexv.  2.  Apoplexy,  as  a  cUsease,  does  not  commonly 
attack  persons  under  the  age  of  thirty.  The  fatal  cases  increase 
pro<n-essiTely  with  age,  and,  according  to  the  researches  of  Sir  br. 
BuiTows,  the  disease  is  most  common  between  the  ages  of  sixty 
and  seventy.  We  shall  presently  see  that  there  are,  however, 
exceptions  to  this  statement.  Poisoning  may  of  course  be  witnessed 
in  a  person  of  any  age.  3.  The  relation  between  the  tune  of  the 
attack,  and  the  time  at  which  food  or  medicine  was  last  taken. 
Thus  if  the  symptoms  of  stupor  do  not  come  on  until  five  or  six 
hours  after  some  liquid  or  solid  has  been  swallowed,  they  are 
much  more  Hkely  to  be  dependent  on  apoplexy  from  disease  than 
on  poison.  This  is  an  important  character;  but  its  occurrence 
is  of  course  purely  accidental,  for  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  that 
an  attack  of  apoplexy  should  speedily  follow  a  meal  made  by  a 
previously  healthy  person.  However,  several  cases  have  already 
been  related,  which  show  that  this  criterion  may  be  sometimes 
usefully  employed  to  distinguish  disease  from  poisoning  {ante, 
p.  72).  4.  In  apoplexy  from  disease,  it  is  usually  observed  that 
coma  (complete  insensibility)  is  at  once  induced ;  but  in  poison- 
ing, this  symptom  comes  on  slowly,  and  is  generally  preceded  by 
giddiness  and  stupor.  5.  The  discovery  of  poison  in  the  food 
taken  or  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach :  tliis  would  at  once  esta- 
blish the  fact  of  poisoning.  6.  The  discovery  of  appearances  m 
the  brain  indicative  of  apoplexy,  such  as  effusion  of  blood  or 
serum.  This  would  negative,  ceeteris  paribus,  the  presumption  of 
poisoning.  (See  a  paper  by  M.  Tardieu,  'Ann.  d'Hygiene,'  1854, 
vol.  2,  p.  158.) 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  all  cases  of  disease  simulating 
narcotic  (cerebral)  poisoning,  the  disease  is  assumed  to  prove 
fatal— hence  there  is  always  an  opportunity  of  searching  for  the 
two  last-mentioned  characters.  We  do  not  hear  of  an  attack  of 
apoplexy,  from  which  a  person  recovers,  ever  being  mistaken  for 
a  case  of  poisoning  by  opium,  but  we  hear  of  poisoning  by  opium 
being  not  unfrequeiitly  mistaken  for  ai)()p]uxy  or  convulsions. 
Dr.  Birt  Davies  has  published  the  two  following  cases  :— A  person 
died  in  what  was  considered  by  the  physician  and  surgeon  attending, 
to  be  a  fit :  but  opium  was  found  in  the  stomach.  A  person  was 
attended  by  a  physician  and  surgeon  for  some  hours.  The  illness 
and  death  were  ascribed  to  and  treated  by  them  for  apoplexy,  but 
it  was  proved  beyond  all  doubt  tliat  the  deceased  had  died  from 
laudanum.  (' Borough  Inquests.'  Birmingham,  1845.)  Such  cases 
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are  not  unfrequent.  Deaths  have  been  registered  as  from  '  natural 
causes,' when  on  an  examination  of  the  bodies  some  weeks  or  years 
afterwards,  the  deceased  persons  have  been  found  to  have  died 
from  poison.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  of  such  cases  escape 
notice  for  one  wliich  is  brought  to  light.  These  facts  show  that 
inquests,  in  cases  of  suspicion,  without  an  examination  of  the  body, 
serve  in  many  instances  to  conceal  rather  than  to  detect  crime. 

In  reference  to  the  age  at  which  apoplexy  may  make  its  attack, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  healthy  gh-ls  of  the  respective  ages  of 
sixteen  and  twenty-two,  have  died  suddenly  from  this  disease. 
There  had  been  no  warning  symptoms  whatever.  I  have  known  a 
child  between  two  and  three  years  of  age  die  from  congestive  apo- 
plexy ;  and  the  disease  has  been  observed  to  occur  even  in  infants. 
Dr.  A.  Campbell  reports  a  case  of  apoplexy  proving  fatal  in  a  chUd 
only  eleven  days  old.  ('  North.  Jour.  Med. '  Jan.  1845. )  Researches 
on  the  causes  of  sudden  death  in  infants,  have  led  to  the  result  that 
apoplexy  is  more  frequent  among  them  than  it  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be. 

A  remarkable  case,  involving  the  question— whether  death  was 
caused  by  apoplexy  or  prussic  acid,  came  before  the  Senate  of 
Chambery  in  April  1843.  I  allude  to  that  of  M.  Fralet  ('Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  vol.  26,  p.  399;  vol.  29,  pp.  103,  474),  which  appears  to 
have  excited  as  much  notice  on  the  continent  as  the  case  of 
Sir  T.  Boughton  in  England.  Several  medical  witnesses  deposed 
that  the  deceased  had  died  from  prussic  acid,  administered  to  Mm 
by  M.  L'Heritier,  the  accused.  Orfila  was  required  to  report  on 
the  medical  evidence.  He  found  that  inferences  drawn  from  the 
application  of  the  analysis  of  the  chemical  tests  were  incorrect,  and 
that  the  results  were  essentially  negative.  Had  it  not  been  for  liis 
report,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  accused  would  have  been  con- 
victed, more  from  the  medical  opmions  against  him,  than  from  the 
strength  of  the  medical  facts  of  the  case.  The  witnesses  appear  to 
have  acted  on  the  principle  that  the  whole  of  their  duty  consisted 
in  rendering  the  charge  of  poisoning  probable  ;  whereas,  we  shall 
hereafter  see  that  no  person  can  be  convicted  of  this  crime  on  mere 
probabiiity — the  fact  of  poisoning  must  be  made  reasonably  certain, 
either  by  medical  or  moral  evidence,  or  by  both  combined. 

Epilepsy. — This  disease,  in  some  of  its  symptoms,  resembles 
poisoning  by  prussic  acid  only.  If  the  symptoms  dejDend  on 
poison,  some  liquid  or  substance  must  have  been  taken  imme- 
diately before  their  occurrence.  If,  however,  nothing  has  been 
taken,  the  inference  would  be  that  the  symptoms  most  probably 
depended  on  disease.  Death  is  commonly  very  rapid  in  poisoning 
by  prussic  acid  ;  but  a  first  attack  of  epilepsy  is  not  often  fatal. 
If  the  person  has  suffered  from  previous  attacks,  it  is  probable, 
caeter is  paribus,  that  the  symptoms  depend  on  disease.  But  epi- 
lepsy may  by  coincidence  immediately  follow  the  administration  of 
a  draught,  or  the  taking  of  food — an  analysis  of  the  substance 
taken  would  then  remove  any  doubt.    Supposing  none  of  this  to 
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be  procurable,  then  we  must  remember,  that  epilepsy  simulates 
narcotic  poisoning  only  when  the  attack  is  rapidly  fatal.  There- 
fore, an  opportunity  will  always  present  itself  for  verifying  or 
rebutting  the  suspicion  of  poisoning,  by  examining  the  contents 
of  the  stomach.  I  have  never  met  with  an  instance  in  which  a 
case  of  epilepsy  was  taken  for  one  of  narcotic  poisoning.  The  case 
of  Sir  T.  Boughton  {Reg.  v.  Donellan,  Warwick  Assizes,  1T81),  was 
considered  by  some  medical  men,  including  John  Hunter,  who 
appeared  in  the  defence,  to  be  explicable  on  a  theory  of  epilepsy  ; 
but  although  no  poison  was  discovered  in  the  body,  the  facts  of  the 
case  as  weU  as  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  were  sufficient  to  prove 
that  poison  (lam-el-water)  was  really  the  cause  of  death. 

Tetanus. — When  tliis  disease  occurs,  it  can  generally  be  traced 
to  some  cause— a  wound,  ulcer,  burn,  or  other  injury,  involving 
tendinous  or  nervous  structiures.  Tetanus  may  arise  from  causes 
of  a  very  simple  kind,  and  independently  of  wounds — as  from  ex- 
posure to  wet  and  colcl,  or  to  a  current  of  air.  It  has  been  stated 
that  it  may  even  come  on  without  any  apparent  cause.  The  cause 
may,  however,  have  been  latent.  Wlien  it  is  the  result  of  physical 
injury  it  is  called  traumatic  ;  under  other  circumstances  idiopathic  ; 
but  idiopathic  tetanus  is  by  no  means  common  :  it  manifests  itself 
by  trismus  (locked  jaw),  opisthotonos,  or  emprosthotonos  (a  tensely 
curved  position  of  the  trunk  backwards  or  forwards,  as  the  result 
of  muscular  spasm).  The  disease  sometimes  occurs  spontaneously 
in  infants,  within  the  first  eight  or  ten  days  from  birth  (trismus 
nascentium).  Male  adults,  especially  those  who  are  of  a  robust  and 
vigorous  frame,  are  most  liable  to  attacks  of  tetanus.  According 
to  Dr.  Gregory,  tetanus  from  cold  occurs,  for  the  most  part,  witlun 
three  or  four  days  after  exposure  to  the  exciting  cause  ;  while 
traumatic  tetanus  (from  wounds)  generally  appears  about  the 
eighth  day.  ('Practice  of  Physic,'  378.)  Other  observers  have 
found  that  tetanus  from  wounds  veiy  commonly  shows  itself  from 
the  fourth  to  the  sixth  day  after  the  injury ;  but  it  may  not  appear 
for  tliree  or  four  weeks  and  then  prove  fatal.  The  sooner  it  com- 
mences after  an  injury,  the  more  rapidly  fatal  is  its  course. 

Tetanus,  or  rather  tetanic  convulsions,  may  be  produced  by 
certain  neurotic  poisons,  which  affect  the  spinal  maiTow  (spinal 
poisons),  especially  those  belonging  to  the  strychno.s  tribe — as 
niix-vomica,  strychnia,  brucia,  and  all  their  saline  combinations  ; 
and'there  is  not  only  a  strong  similarity  in  the  symptoms,  but  an 
examination  of  the  dead  body  does  not  indicate  the  existence  of 
any  well-marked  morbid  changes  in  either  case.  In  tetanus  from 
disease  or  injury,  there  is  a  gi-adual  progi-ession  of  the  symptoms. 
The  rigid  contraction  commences  in  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  ; 
it  extends  to  the  throat,  back  of  the  neck,  and,  lastly,  descends 
to  the  abdomen  and  lower  limV)s.  Professor  Colics  has  remarked 
that  the  muscles  of  the  fingers  are  tlie  last  and  least  affected. 
('Lectures  on  Surgery,'  vol.  1,  72.)  The  rigidity  of  the  muscles 
continues  more  or  less  througliout  the  disease  without  intermis- 
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sions,  whereas  in  tetanus  from  poisoning  there  are  remissions  or 
intervals  of  relaxation.  A  distinction  will  commonly  rest  upon  the 
following  circumstances  : — 1.  The  period  of  time  wliich  has  elapsed 
since  any  substance,  liquid  or  solid,  was  swallowed  by  the  patient. 
2.  The  gradual  or  sudden  and  violent  accession  of  symptoms — the 
latter  indicating  poisoning.  In  tetanus  from  disease,  the  stiffness 
is  first  perceived  in  the  jaws  ;  it  then  progressively  extends  down- 
wai'ds,  attacking  the  body  and  limbs,  the  hands  not  being  com- 
monly aflected  until  the  last.  In  tetanus  from  poisoning,  the 
attack  is  preceded  by  shivei-ing  or  trembling  and  gasping  for 
breath,  the  body  and  limbs  are  then  simultaneously  affected  ;  the 
hands  are  clenched,  the  feet  curved,  and  the  jaw  is  not  commonly 
fixed  until  a  late  period,  and  during  a  paroxysm.  3.  The  duration 
of  the  case.  Tetanus,  as  a  result  of  local  injuries,  rarely  proves 
fatal  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  in  the  idiopathic  form, 
it  either  does  not  destroy  life,  or  only  after  the  lapse  of  many 
hours  or  days.  In  tetanus  produced  by  strychnia  given  in  fatal 
doses,  the  person  rarely  survives  two  hours  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  symptoms.  4.  The  absence  of  any  wound,  ulcer, 
burn,  or  personal  inj\u-y,  nervous  susceptibility,  or  exposure  to 
cold,  to  account  for  the  attack.  5.  The  discovery  of  nux-vomica, 
strychnia,  brucia,  or  other  poison  in  the  food,  in  the  matter 
vomited,  or  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  after  death. 

The  case  of  Miss  Abercrombie  (1830),  is  important  in  reference 
to  the  distinction  of  the  symptoms  produced  by  spinal  poisons  and 
tetanus  as  a  result  of  disease.  In  Miss  Abercrombie's  case  no 
doubt  poisoning  with  strychnia,  was  mistaken  for  tetanus  from 
disease.  Miss  Abercrombie  was  a  healthy  young  lady  in  the  prime 
of  life  ;  she  was  induced  by  her  brother-in-law,  Wainewright,  to 
insure  her  life  for  two  years  for  3,000L  in  the  Imperial  Assurance 
Company,  Wainewright  having  no  pecuniary  interest  in  her  hfe. 
The  policy  was  effected  in  October  1830,  and  she  died  rather  sud- 
denly in  the  December  following.  It  was  not  until  the  lapse  of 
five  years  that  Wainewright  brought  an  action  against  the  Com- 
pany for  the  amount  of  the  policy  {Wainewright  v.  Bland,  Ex- 
chequer, June  29,  1835),  and  the  evidence  was  such  that  the  jury 
were  equally  divided,  so  that  no  verdict  was  given. 

The  payment  of  the  policy  was  disputed  by  the  Company  on 
the  ground  of  fraud,  and  the  defence  was  substantially  that  the 
lady  had  died  from  poison  administered  by  the  plaintiff.  She 
had  been  for  a  few  days  indisposed  with  an  hysterical  attack,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  excite  alarm.  AU  that  could  be  learnt  of 
her  death  was  that  the  physician  m  attendance  was  suddenly 
sent  for  between  two  and  three  o'clock.  '  She  was  m  conmdsiom 
resembling  those  lohich  loere  the  effect  of  a  wound  (teUrma),  and  said 
she  was  sure  she  should  die,  and  she  went  ofl  into  conynlsions. 
The  physician  left  the  house,  returned  at  four  o  clock,  and  she  was 
then  just  dead.  The  appearances  presented  by  the  body  are  im- 
perfectly reported.    There  was  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the 
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brain,  -with  some  effusion,  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach 
were  distended.  The  cause  of  death  was  assigned  to  convulsions 
jjroduced  by  some  oysters  which  she  had  eaten  for  supper — and  to 
wet  feet !  The  Attorney-General  put  it  to  the  jviry  whether  it  was 
oysters  or  some  poison  which  had  caused  this  lady's  death,  a  point 
wlrich  they  felt  unable  to  decide.  ('Medical  Gazette,'  vol.  16, 
p.  606.)  The  cause  assigned  was  quite  inadequate  to  explain  this 
sudden  and  rapid  death. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  'joung  woman  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  dose  of  strychnia,  administered  to  her  shortly  before 
she  was  seen  by  her  physician,  and  that  he  failed  to  recognise  the 
real  cause  of  the  symptoms.  The  poison  was  then  but  little  loiown 
either  in  England  or  France.  Tetanus,  as  it  is  produced  by  this 
poison,  is  rapidly  fatal ;  but  as  it  arises  from  wounds  or  from 
exposure  to  cold,  it  comes  on  slowly,  and  is  only  fatal  after  some 
days,  and  in  this  case  there  was  no  wound  or  other  natiu'al  cause  to 
account  for  its  occurrence.  Wainewright  was  subsequently  tried  on 
a  charge  of  forgery,  convicted  and  transported  for  life.  He  died 
suddenly  of  apoplexy  in  1852  in  Tasmania,  while  undergoing  his 
sentence  as  a  convict.  Before  his  death,  it  is  reported,  he  substan- 
tially admitted  that  he  had  destroyed  Miss  Abercrombie  with 
strychnia,  and  had  previously  killed  two  other  relatives  with  the 
same  poison — namely,  his  uncle  Dr.  GriiSths,  and  Mrs.  Aber- 
crombie, his  wife's  mother.  Their  symptoms  were  similar,  and 
they  all  died  suddenly.  Death  was  ascribed  to  heart  disease, 
pressm-e  on  the  brain,  or  hysteria  ! 

Tetanus  may  be  the  result  of  hysteria,  and  as  such,  it  is  chiefly 
met  with  in  women,  and  may  be  traced  to  injury  to  the  brain  or  a 
peculiar  constitution.  An  attack  even  in  a  severe  form  may  be 
brought  on  by  slight  causes  producing  mental  emotion  or  excite- 
ment. It  will  probably  be  found  on  inquiry  that  the  patient  has 
been  subject  to  previous  attacks  or  fits.  The  spasms  of  hysteria 
may  be  tetanic  ;  but  convulsive  motions  of  the  limbs  more  com- 
monly alternate  with  stiffness  or  rigidity,  and  the  attack  is  gene- 
rally attended  with  loss  of  consciou.sness.  In  poisoning,  the  patient 
retains  consciousness,  and  the  paroxysms,  if  frequent  and  severe, 
are  generally  fatal ;  in  cases  of  hysteria  or  hysterical  excitement, 
the  attack  is  not  fatal,  but  the  patient  speedily  recovers.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  result  of  experience  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  case  of  ./.  P.  Cook  (Tieg.  v.  W.  Palmer,  Central  Criminal 
Court,  May  1856)  falls  under  the  distinctive  criteria  al)ove  pointed 
out.  There  was  no  wound  or  personal  injury.  Tliere  was  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  tetanic  conviilsions  from  which  the 
deceased  had  suffered,  were  of  the  idioimthic  kind,  i.e.  that  they 
had  arisen  from  exposure  to  wot  or  cold, — or  from  excitement  as  a 
result  of  his  having  won  a  race  a  week  before  tlie  attack.  Deceased 
had  had  some  pills  administered  to  him  by  tlio  prisoner,  at  a  time 
which  would  correspond  to  the  interval  that  precedes  the  action 
of  strychnia.    The  prisoner  had  secretly  purchased  strychnia  on 
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the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  deceased  died,  and  could  not  ac- 
count for  the  purchase  of  it  or  state  what  he  had  done  with  it !  The 
symptoms  were  sudden  and  violent,  developed  over  the  entire  body 
and  Limbs  in  a  few  minutes,  and  they  proved  fatal  in  twenty 
minutes!  The  pills  could  not  be  obtained  for  analysis,  and  no 
strychnia  was  found  in  the  stomach,  wliich  had  been  cut  from  end 
to  end,  and  the  fluid  contents  lost,  by  the  deliberate  act  of  the 
prisoner,  diu-ing  the  post-mortem  examination.  The  physiological 
and  pathological  evidence,  however,  that  deceased  had  died  from 
stryclinia  was  considered  to  be  conclusive,  and  on  this  evidence  the 
prisoner  was  convicted  and  executed.  (See  '  Guy's  Hospital 
Reports,'  October,  1856,  '  On  Poisoning  by  Strychnia.') 

The  gi'eat  point  of  contention  in  this  case  was  : — Did  the  tetanic 
symptoms  under  which  the  deceased  had  died,  depend  on  disease 
or  poison  ?  Brodie,  Cluistison,  and  Todd,  and  other  eminent 
authorities,  agi'eed  that,  when  taken  as  a  whole,  they  were  not  in 
accordance  mth  any  known  form  of  disease,  but  were  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  effects  of  strychnia.  The  opinions  given  by 
some  witnesses  in  the  defence  were  to  the  effect  that  the  symptoms 
were  consistent  with  strychnia-poisoning  ;  -and  although  some  pro- 
fessed to  perceive  differences,  the  records  of  medical  experience 
proved  that  these  differences  had  no  real  existence.  Barristers  may 
well  mLstrust  the  evidence  of  experts,  when,  in  a  case  so  clear  as 
this,  one  physician  co\ild  be  found  to  swear  that  the  symptoms 
under  wliich  the  man  died  were  those  of  angina  pectoris,  because 
the  heart  was  empty  ;  and  another  physician,  also  employed  for 
the  defence,  assigned  death  to  ' epilepsy  with  tetanic  complications.' 
If  these  gentlemen  had  been  called  in  to  attend  on  this  victim  of 
secret  poisoning  while  living,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  they  would 
have  had  no  suspicion  of  poisoning.  One  would  have  certified  the 
cause  of  death  as  angina  pectoris,  and  the  other  as  epilepsy  !  If 
physicians  of  some  standing  and  profound  experts  can  thus  over- 
look an  ordinary  case  of  poisoning  with  strychnia,  it  is  not  siu-- 
prising  that  general  medical  practitioners,  who  have  not  given 
special  attention  to  the  subject  of  toxicology,  should  fall  into  the 
error  of  granting  erroneous  medical  certificates,  and  of  certifying 
that  death  from  arsenic  or  opium  was  due  to  cholera,  convulsions, 

^lienever  symptoms  resembling  tetanus  appear  suddenly  with 
severity  and  prove  fatal,  a  minute  investigation  should  be  made 
into  the  history  of  the  patient  and  all  the  circumstances  attending 
the  attack  In  traumatic  tetanus  the  cause  is  often  overlooked  :  a 
small  splinter  of  wood  or  metal  may  penetrate  the  palm  of  the 
hand  or  sole  of  the  foot,  the  wound  may  completely  heal  over  the 
foreign  body  and  no  suspicion  of  latent  miscluef  may  exist.  In 
the  spring  of  1858,  a  man  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  suffer- 
ing under  tetanus  :  he  died  in  three  days  with  the  usual  symptoms. 
The  cause  of  the  tetanus  was  traced  to  a  wound  m  the  hand  re- 
ceived a  month  before  :  this  was  perfectly  healed,  and  from  the 
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length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  it  was  not  thought  of  importance, 
but  on  cutting  into  the  wounded  part  after  death,  a  piece  of  rusty 
iron  was  found  imbedded  therein,  and  pressing  on  a  nerve.  In 
another  case  a  young  man  was  admitted,  and  died  from  tetanus  in 
ten  hours.  On  inspection,  it  was  found  that  a  slight  wound  in  the 
hand,  received  shortly  before,  had  completely  healed  and  inclosed 
a  splinter  of  wood — the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease.  The  facts 
connected  with  these  cases  were  not  consistent  with  the  theory  of 
poisoning  by  strychnia,  nevertheless,  they  show  that  after  the  com- 
plete healing  of  a  wound,  and  at  a  long  interval,  traumatic  tetanus 
in  a  fatal  form  may  insidiously  make  its  appearance.  Two  similar 
cases  have  been  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  G.  Johnson.  ('  Brit. 
Med.  Jour.'  Nov.  1872,  p.  594.)  For  other  cases  showing  how 
easily  the  true  cause  of  the  symptoms  may  be  overlooked,  see 
'  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,'  2nd  ed.  vol.  1, 
p.  579. 

On  the  other  hand,  poison  may  have  been  unconsciously  taken, 
and  the  symptoms  referred  to  disease.  This  occurred  in  the  case  of 
Assidant -tSurgeon  Bmul,  at  Moidmein,  in  March  1858.  This 
gentleman,  intending  to  take  two  aperient  pills,  swallowed  by  mis- 
take two  pills  containing  in  each  one  grain  of  strychnia.  He  was 
seized  with  violent  tetanic  convulsions  and  opisthotonos,  and  died 
in  less  than  two  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms. 
Deceased  was  unconscious  of  having  made  a  mistake  in  taking  his 
medicine,  even  to  the  last,  and  his  medical  friends  had  at  the  time  no 
.suspicion  that  strychnia  was  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  His  illness 
was  attribl^ted  at  first  to  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord  proceeding  to 
inflammation,  arising  from  his  having  been  exposed  to  a  cun-ent  of 
cold  air  while  in  a  heated  state.  It  was  not  until  after  he  had 
expired  that  it  was  foimd  he  had  taken  pills  containing  strychnia 
in  place  of  aperient  pills.  I  am  indebted  to  his  medical  attendant 
for  this  information.  But  for  the  accidental  discovery  of  the 
strychnia  pills,  the  tetanus  might  have  been  referred  to  hysterical 
excitement,  or  some  '  un discoverable  disease  '  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
although  its  characters  were  clearly  those  of  strychnia-poisoning. 

A  case  reported  by  Dr.  Lonsdale  ('  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal 
of  Medicine,'  Feb.  1855,  p.  117)  shows  the  dangerous  facility  with 
which  tetanus,  as  a  result  of  poisoning  with  strychnia,  may  be 
overlooked.  In  Nov.  1854,  a  man,  tet.  fifty-nine,  went,  apparently 
in  his  usual  health,  early  in  the  morning  to  bathe  in  the  river  Esk, 
near  Carlisle.  About  eight  o'clock  he  was  seen  walking  honie,  and 
on  reaching  his  own  house  he  complained  f)f  severe  illness,  was 
violently  cramped,  and  declared  himself  dying.  A  doctor  was  im- 
mediately called,  who  prescribed  a  pill,  but  the  man,  after  exhibit- 
ing some  marked  sjmiptoms,  died  within  thirty  or  forty  minutes  of 
his  an-ival  at  home.  As  deceased  had  often  sutt'erod  from  inward 
complaints,  was  a  fre<pient  patient  at  a  County  Charity,  and  had 
that  morning  (in  Novemlmr)  taken  an  early  bath  in  the  river,  it 
was  considered  by  his  neighbours  that  the  cold  had  struck  him,  and 
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his  disease  was  looked  upon  as  siidden  death  from  natural  causes  ! 
An  inquiry  before  the  coroner,  however,  led  to  the  discovery  that 
the  man  had  been  accidentally  poisoned  with  strychnia.  The  phy- 
sician -who  saw  deceased  dm-incf  his  illness  stated  that  when  called  to 
him  at  half-past  eight  a.m.,  lie  was  labouring  under  violent  spasms, 
wluch  almost  entii-ely  subsided  in  from  four  to  seven  or  eight 
minutes.  Diu-ing  the  spasms  the  body  was  extended,  Avith  the 
limbs  separated,  stiff,  and  rigid,  and  there  was  a  violent  shaking  of 
the  whole  body.  At  first  the  spasms  were  most  marked  down  the 
back  and  legs,  but  in  the  com-se  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  they 
fixed  upon  the  chest,  and  violent  tetanus  supervened  w^th  fixation 
of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  and  in  this  state  the  patient  died. 
Deceased  was  anxious,  agitated,  and  felt  certain  of  impending 
death.  His  intellect  was  perfectly  clear.  The  eyes  protruded,  the 
pupils  were  dilated,  and  the  mouth  was  spasmodically  closed.  The 
face  and  hands  were  Hvid,  and  the  surface  below  the  natural  tem- 
perature. It  tui-ned  out,  on  due  inquh-y,  that,  on  his  return  from 
the  river,  deceased  had  called  at  a  druggist's  for  a  strong  dose  of 
purgative  medicine,  and  the  druggist,  as  it  was  afterwards  shown, 
had  served  him  with  a  grain  and  a  half  of  strychnia  by  mistake  for 
jalapine  !  The  symptoms  and  death  had  been  caused  by  poison — 
not  by  natural  disease.   (See  'Lancet,'  March 27,  1858,  p.  318.) 

These  cases  show  tlie  very  difficult  position  in  which  a  medical 
jurist  may  be  placed.  On  the  one  hand,  he  may  assign  to  poison 
symptoms  which  are  really  caused  by  disease  ;  on  the  other,  he 
may  be  induced,  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  facts,  to 
refer  to  disease,  a  death  which  is  actually  caused  by  poison.  In 
the  latter  case,  he  not  only  lends  liis  science  to  conceal  a  murder, 
but  he  advertises  a  method  by  which  a  number  of  lives  may  be 
easily  sacrificed,  and  criminals  escape  with  impunity  !  Each  case 
must  be  decided  by  all  the  circumstances,  medical  and  moral, 
which  attend  it.  An  implicit  faith  in  a  few  symptoms  Avill  expose 
a  man  to  the  risk  of  setting  free  a  murderer,  or  of  leading  to  the 
conviction  of  an  innocent  person.  It  is  proper  to  remember  on 
such  occasions,  that  a  charge  of  murder  by  poison  is  not  likely  to 
be  raised  unless  there  are  '  suspicious  circumstances,'  or  unless 
death  has  taken  place  suddenly  with  violent  symptoms,  in  the 
entire  absence  of  any  aj)parent  or  probable  natural  cause.  In  the 
cases  of  Assistant-Surgeon  Bond,  and  of  the  man  whose  death  is 
reported  by  Dr.  Lonsdale,  there  was  prima  facie  evidence  for 
believing  that  these  persons  had  died  of  poison.  In  other  cases 
of  strychnia-poisoning,  there  has  been  an  absence  of  such  evidence. 
As  cholera  may  sometimes  put  on  the  features  of  poisoning  by 
arsenic,  so  may  tetanus  occasionally  put  on  the  features  of  poi- 
soning by  strychnia.  In  either  instance  a  close  sifting  of  all  the 
facts  is  necessary  before  we  can  form  a  correct  medical  opinion  ; 
the  exceptional  resemblance  which  we  occasionally  meet  with 
furnishes  no  reason  for  abandoning  every  future  case  as  unsolvable 
by  medical  science,  and  thus  giving  free  scope  to  secret  murder  in 
its  worst  and  most  dangerous  form. 
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The  remarks  above  made,  have  been  chiefly  restx'icted  to  poi- 
soning with  strychnia  ;  but  tetanus  or  tetanic  convulsions  may  be 
an  effect  of  other  poisons.  Ax-senic,  tartarised  antimony,  and 
prussic  acid  have  been  known  to  produce  them.  In  these  cases, 
however,  the  tetanic  are  either  preceded  or  ifollowed  by  other 
symptoms  of  a  special  kind,  wliich  remove  any  difficulty  in  the 
formation  of  an  opinion.  The  presence  of  poison  in  the  vomited 
matters  dxrring  Ufe,  or  in  the  contents  of  the  viscera  after  death, 
will  also  aid  a  medical  practitioner  in  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion. 


CHAPTER  15. 

DISEASES  EESEMBLlNa  NEUROTIC  POISONING. — CONVULSIONS  IN  CHII-DBBN.  

DISEASES     OF     THE     BEAIN     AND      SPINAL     MAKROW.  CERBBRO-SPINAI, 

MENINGITIS.  DISEASES  OF  THE  HBAKT.  SUDDEN  DEATH  FKOM  STNCOPAl 

ASPHYXIA. — DISTENSION  AND  RUPTURE  OF  THE  STOMACH. — BUPTUEB  OF 
THE  GAIL  BLADDER. — EMBOLISM. 

Convulsions.— This  is  a  freqxient  case  of  death  among  children. 
Concisions  (or  fits,  as  they  are  vulgarly  termed)  may  arise 
from  the  action  of  j)oisons,  especially  of  those  belonging  to  the 
neurotic  class,  or  from  the  effects  of  disease.  As  they  sometimes 
attack  children  suddenly,  and  prove  fatal  rapidly,  a  suspicion  may 
arise  that  death  has  been  caused  by  poison  administered  to  the 
child.  Many  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  referred  to  me  for 
investigation ;  and,  from  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  and 
the  unjust  suspicions  to  which  they  may  give  rise,  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  practitioner  to  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  ordinary 
causes  of  convulsions.  Medical  writers  have  divided  them  into 
symptomatic  and  idiopathic.  They  are  most  commonly  symp- 
tomatic, i.e.  depending  on  some  disease  or  morbid  condition  of  the 
system  such  as  dentition,  repelled  eruptions  of  the  skin,  water  on 
the  brain,  exposure  to  cold,  indigestion,  worms,  accumulation  of 
ffeces,  improper  food,  or  over-distension  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  with  food  ;  and  even  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  nurse's 
milk  raay  become  a  cause.  The  younger  and  more  irritable  the 
child,  the  greater  is  its  liability  to  an  attaclc  ;  and  in  sucli  cases, 
the  slightest  cause  of  irritation  to  the  nervous  system  may  lead  to 
it.  Children  are  considered  to  be  most  liable  to  the  disease  during 
the  appearance  of  the  first  set  of  teeth,  i.e.  from  the  fifth  to  the 
eighteenth  month. 

When  the  convulsions  cannot  be  traced  to  any  of  the  causes 
above  assigned,  they  are  described  as  idiopathic,  and  are  com- 
monly referred  to  some  primary  disease  of  the  brain  ;  and  this 
organ,  after  death,  may  be  found  in  a  state  of  congestion.  Idio- 
pathic convulsions  sometimes  run  tlirongh  their  course  and  cause 
death  very  rapidly  ;  hut  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that,  by  diligent 
inquiry,  some  cause  may  be  generally  found.    Dr.  Underwood  met 
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with  several  instances  in  wliicli  fine  healthy  children  died  suddenly 
from  convnlsions  soon  after  they  had  been  overfed  by  theii-  niu'ses. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  a  common  cause  of  death  in  infants. 

Convulsions  in  cliildren  are  a  very  common  efiect  of  the  action 
of  over-doses  of  opium  ;  and  they  are  not  easily  distingiiished 
from  those  which  arise  from  natural  causes.  During  the  fit  the 
eyes  are  distorted,  and  the  pupils  contracted  or  dilated.  The 
spasm  may  afiect  the  breatlung  ;  the  jaws  are  closed,,  and  saliva, 
in  a  frothy  state,  escapes  from  the  mouth.  There  may  be  also 
stertorous  or  snormg  breathing  ;  and,  from  impeded  respiration,, 
the  tongue,  face,  and  the  surface  of  the  skin  become  livid,  owing 
to  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood,  and  the  child  may  die  asphyxi- 
ated. Under  prompt  and  appropriate  treatment,  except  when  it 
depends  on  poLson  unsuspected,  the  attack  may  be  alleviated,  and 
the  chUd  recover.  When  a  neui-otic  poison  is  the  cause,  it  wiU 
be  found  that  some  substance,  either  Uquid  or  solid,  has  been 
given  to  the  cliild  not  long  before.  When  laudanum  has  been 
given,  it  may  be  perceived  by  the  smell.  Except  by  a  chemical 
analysis  of  the  food  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  distinguish  disease  from  poisoning.  A  contracted 
state  of  the  pupils  will  indicate,  cmteris  pmibus,  that  a  preparation 
of  opium  is  the  cause . 

In  a  case  which  occurred  in  December  1846,  a  suspicion  arose 
that  two  children  had  been  poisoned,  from  tlie  singular  fact  that 
they  had  died  within  a  sliort  period  of  each  other,  havmg  been 
previously  well.  One,  an  infant,  aged  seven  months,  was  found 
by  the  mother  at  6  a.m.  in  a  fit.  It  was  livid  in  the  face,  frothing 
at  the  mouth,  and  its  limbs  were  drawn  up  and  rigid.  She  im- 
mediately took  it  to  a  person  living  in  the  same  house,  but  it 
remained  insensible  until  it  died  about  two  hours  afterwards. 
The  child  appeared  well  when  put  to  bed  on  the  previous  night, 
and  had  had  its  last  meal  (boiled  bread  and  milk)  about  7  p.m.  The 
chief  appearances  on  inspection,  were  congestion  of  the  braan  and 
luno-s  •  there  was  slight  redness  of  the  stomach.  On  the  same 
mornint^  and  at  about  the  same  time,  the  other  child,  aged  fifteen 
months^  was  found  by  the  mother  insensible,  dark  m  the  face,  and 
struo-f^li'ng  for  breath.  The  child  died  five  minutes  after  it  Avas 
found  in  this  state.  On  inspection,  the  only  appearance  was 
general  con<^estion  of  the  brain.  The  stomachs  and  then:  contents 
as  weU  as  a°  portion  of  the  food  given  to  the  cliildren  the  night 
before,  were  examined  for  opium  as  well  as  other  poisons  which 
were  likely  to  have  occasioned  the  symptoms  ;  but  no  trace  ot 
poison  cotk  be  found.  There  was  no  moral  evidence  to  show 
that  poison  had  been  given  ;  none  was  detected  m  the  food  ;  and 
had  it  been  given  by  the  mother,  who  found  the  cliildi-en  dyuig 
eai-ly  in  the  morning,  it  is  probable  that,  as  there  had  been  no 
vomiting,  and  death  was  rapid,  the  poison  would  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  odour,  either  in  the  stomach  or  its  contents,  or  by 
the  usual  "tests.    The  opinion  wliich  I  gave  was,  that  death  had  re- 
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suited  from  convulsions,  probably  produced  by  a  congested  state 
of  the  brain.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  case  was  the 
coincidence  in  seiziu-e  and  the  time  of  death  ;  and,  but  for  the 
<'ood  character  of  the  parents  and  the  results  of  a  chemical 
examination  of  the  food  and  the  viscera,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  have  satisfied  the  neighbours  that  the  children  had  not 
been  destroyed  by  poison.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  death 
from  natural  causes. 

It  is  not  sufficient  on  these  occasions  to  assign  death  to  con- 
vuJsions  ;  the  cause  should  if  possible  be  indicated.  The  convul- 
sions may  really  have  arisen  from  some  poison  administered  to  a 
child  :  for  whatever  affects  strongly  the  nervous  system  of  a  cliild, 
may  bring  on  an  attack  of  convulsions  which  may  prove  fatal.  In 
Eeg.  V.  Connell  (Cent.  Crim.  Court,  Nov.  1852)  the  prisoner,  a 
female  servant,  gave  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  an  infant. 
Owing  to  the  local  effect  of  the  acid  the  child  was  not  able  to  take 
food  ;  it  became  veiy  weak,  and  died  on  the  sixteenth  day  from 
convulsions.  The  medical  witness  assigned  this  fatal  attack  to  the 
poison,  because  the  child  had  not  been  before  subject  to  fits,  and 
the  cause  appeared  adequate.  It  was  admitted  that  convulsions 
might  arise  from  other  and  natural  causes,  and  on  the  doubt  thus 
raised  the  prisoner  was  acquitted. 

Diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow. — Among  these 
diseases  may  be  mentioned  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes, hypertrophy,  and  the  formation  of  tumours.  Such  diseases 
are  of  a  very  insidious  nature— they  sometimes  give  no  warning 
of  their  presence,  until  the  person,  who  may  be  in  his  usual  health, 
is  suddenly  seized  with  stupor,  followed  by  coma,  or  paralysis,  and 
rapidly  dies.  All  such  cases  resemble  poisoning  with  morphia  or 
opium  :  they  can  be  distinguished  only  by  the  discovery  of  the 
affirmative  characters  of  disease,  on  an  examination  of  the  body, 
and  an  absence  of  poison  from  the  stomach.  But  the  time  at 
which  the  symptoms  appear  after  a  meal,  and  the  rapidity  of 
death,  will  in  many  instances  allow  a  practitioner  to  form  a  satis- 
factory distinction.  This  subject  has  been  elsewhere  considered 
{ante,  p.  71). 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis.— There  is  an  affection  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow  known  under  the  above  name,  the  symp- 
toms of  which,  it  is  supposed,  might  be  mistaken  for  poisoning  with 
strychnia.  In  a  remarkable  case  tried  at  Annapolis,  U.S.,  Dec. 
1871  (trial  of  Mrs.  7?.  WhaHon  for  the  murder  by  poison  of 
General  Ketchnm)  this  disease  was  brought  forward  on  the  part  of 
the  defence  to  account  for  the  symptoms  and  deatli  of  the  deceased, 
while  it  was  alleged  for  the  prosecution,  that  he  had  died  from 
the  effects  of  poisonous  doses  of  tartar  emetic  administered  to  him 
by  the  prisoner. 

Gerebrfi-spinal  meningitis  consists  essentially  of  inflammation  of 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  sjiinal  marrow.  Dr.  G.  \'>.  Wood, 
of  Philadelphia,  states  that  in  severe  cases  (those  which  are  likely 
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to  be  confounded  with  poisoning)  the  attack  is  ushered  in  with  a 
chni,  during  which  the  patient  complains  of  acute  abdominal  pams, 
is  not  unfrequently  affected  with  vomiting  and  pm-ging,  and  some- 
times sinks  into  a  state  resembling  the  collapse  of  cholera.  In 
milder  cases,  the  earlier  symptoms  are  a  sense  of  fatigue,  head- 
ache, pain  in  the  neck,  back,  along  the  whole  of  the  spine,  stiffness 
of  the  jaws,  with  some  difficulty  of  swallowing. 

As  the  disease  progi'esses,  the  headache  becomes  more  violent  ; 
there  is  great  sensitiveness  to  light  and  sound,  with  delirium  and 
convulsions.  These  are  the  cerebral  symptoms,  while  the  spinal 
syinptonis  are  manifested  by  rigid  spasms  or  cramps — the  head 
being  drawn  stiffly  backwards  and  the  whole  body  sometimes 
becoming  as  rigid  as  a  board  (opisthotonos).  The  countenance  has 
in  some  cases  presented  a  tetanic  expression  or  grin  (risus  sar- 
donicus)  also  observed  in  strychnia-poisoning.  There  is  great 
febrile  excitement — and  a  hot  skm,  frequent  pulse,  great  tliirst, 
with  vomiting  and  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  Death 
may  take  place  in  severe  cases  in  from  two  to  five  days.  The  cliief 
post-mortem  appearances  are  inflammation  and  thickening  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  with  effusion  of  tiu:bid 
serum  ur  lymph.  The  pia  mater  is  reddened,  injected  or  swollen. 
In  some  instances  there  has  been  an  absence  of  any  cerebral 
lesion  :  no  induration,  softening  or  unusual  redness  was  observed. 
(Wood's  'Treatise  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,'  vol.  2,  p.  759.) 

We  may  first  differentiate  these  symptoms  from  those  of 
strychnia.  Some  article  of  food  or  medicine  containing  the 
poison,  must  have  been  taken  shortly  before  the  attack.  The 
symptoms  in  stiychnia-poisoning  commence  with  tremors  and 
shivering — tetanic  conviilsions  take  place  suddenly  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  body,  succeeding  each  other  rapidly  at  intervals — 
the  intellect  preserved — death  within  an  hour  or  two  after  their 
commencement — no  vomiting  or  purging,  no  febrile  symptoms. 
The  differences  are  here  sufficiently  marked  without  reference  to 
the  aid  of  chemistry.  By  the  detection  of  stryclinia  in  the  food 
or  in  the  body,  the  real  natiire  of  the  case  would  be  at  once 
evident. 

On  the  trial  of  Mrs.  E.  Wliarton  at  Annapolis,  U.  S.  (ante  p.  101) 
it  was  alleged  that  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  had  been  mistaken  for 
poisoning  with  tartar  emetic.  The  deceased.  General  Ketchum, 
died  after  a  few  days'  illness,  and  the  prisoner  was  charged  with 
having  administered  to  him  during  liis  illness,  one  or  more  doses  of 
tartar  emetic,  thereby  causing  his  death.  The  trial  lasted  fifty- 
two  days,  and  owing  to  the. social  position  of  the  parties,  and  the 
number  of  scientific  witnesses  called  for  the  prosecution  and 
defence,  it  excited  an  unusual  degree  of  interest. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Chew,  a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  for 
a  very  concise  and  clear  account  of  this  case.  On  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  June  24, 1871,  the  General,  who  was  in  his  usual  health, 
came  on  a  visit  to  the  accused  Mrs.  Wharton.    He  had  supper  at 
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9  o'clock  with  the  family,  went  to  bed  at  H,  was  attacked  in 
the  night  appai'ently  with  cholera  and  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
room.  On  Sunday  morning,  June  25,  he  got  up,  went  out,  but 
soon  retiu-ned  complaining  of  feeling  unwell.  He  remained  in 
his  room  until  8  or  9  o'clock,  when  he  took  a  glass  of  lemonade 
with  brandy  in  it.  During  the  night  symptoms  of  cholera  again 
obliged  him  to  leave  his  room.  On  Monday,  the  26th,  he  suifered 
from  nausea,  which  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  at  4  p.m.  Dr. 
Williams  was  summoned  to  him,  and  found  him  much  prostrated, 
with  a  cool  clammy  skin,  rapid  and  feeble  pulse,  and  vomiting 
repeatedly.  He  was  relieved  by  medicines.  On  Tuesday,  the  27th, 
at  10  A.M.  he  was  again  seen  by  Dr.  Williams,  to  whom  he  stated 
he  was  well  enough  to  return  to  Washington,  and  would  go  that  day. 
He  did  not  go,  but  on  the  evening  of  this  day  he  was  heard  to 
vomit  violently  shortly  after  taking  some  porter.  On  Wednesday, 
the  28th,  at  10  a.m.  he  was  seen  by  Dr.  Williams,  and  found  in  a 
semi-comatose  state,  imperfectly  conscious ;  with  a  clammy  skin 
and  a  feeble  pulse,  face  livid,  pupils  natural  but  insensible  to  light, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  back,  and  lower  extremities  were 
rigid.  When  asked  in  a  loud  tone  how  he  felt,  he  replied 
'  tolerably '  and  relapsed  into  a  drowsy  state.  The  urine  was 
tested  and  found  free  from  albumen.  At  1  o'clock  p.m.  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  liquid  were  given  to  him,  and  in  fifteen  minutes 
tetanic  convulsions  ensued.  The  jaws  were  firmly  clenched,  and 
the  convulsions  increased  in  violence  until  his  death  at  3 
o'clock  P.M. 

On  a  post-mortem  examination  patches  of  redness,  indicative 
of  irritation,  were  found  in  various  parts  of  the  intestines.  The 
lungs,  heart,  liver,  kidneys  and  spleen  were  healthy.  There  was 
some  passive  congestion  of  the  pia  mater,  but  there  Avas  no  eft'usion 
of  fiuid  or  lymph  in  the  ventricles  or  upon  the  membranes  of  the 
brain.  The  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord  was  examined  to  the 
extent  of  two  inches,  and  found  free  from  disease  except  slight 
congestion.  The  stomach  contained  nearly  four  ounces  of  a  turbid 
brownish  fluid  ;  the  interior  presented  nothing  very  marked. 

The  contents  of  the  stomach  were  examined  for  strychnia, 
arsenic,  and  antimony.  The  two  first  were  not  present,  but  anti- 
mony is  stated  to  have  been  found,  and  produced  as  a  brownish  red 
sulphide,  possessing  the  properties  usually  assigned  to  this  com- 
pound, with  the  exception  that  no  metallic  antimony  was  obtained 
from  it  or  from  the  lirpiid  which  yielded  it,  although  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  the  fliud  of  the  stomach  contained  twenty  grains  of 
tartar  emetic.  Some  sediment  in  a  glass,  it  is  also  stated,  con- 
tained tartar  emetic. 

It  was  proved  that  the  accused  had  recently  purchased  tartar 
emetic,  and  that  she  had  had  it  in  bor  possession  at  the  time  of 
deceased's  visit.  It  was  contendeil  that  she  had  secretly  adminis- 
tered it  to  the  deceased  during  his  illness  ;  that  she  had  a  motive 
for  the  act,  and  that  he  liad  really  died  from  the  effects  of  this 
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poison.  The  jury  were  not  satisfied  with  the  evidence,  and  the 
prisoner  was  acqiiitted. 

Several  of  the  medical  witnesses  for  the  defence,  while  agree- 
ing that  poison  was  not  the  cause  of  death,  adopted  the  Aaew 
that  the  symptoms,  taken  as  a  whole,  were  consistent  with  an 
attack  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis— others  took  the  more  cautious 
view,  that  death  was  consistent  with  natural  causes,  without 
defining  the  specific  cause,  and  that  it  was  not  owing  to  poison. 

The  medico-legal  qiiestions  which  present  themselves  in  this 
case  are  :  1.  Were  the  symptoms  such  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  in  cases  of  acute  poisoning  by  tartar  emetic  ?  2.  Did  the 
chemical  evidence  conclusively  prove  the  presence  of  antimony  in 
the  body  ?  This  would  be  the  marked  point  of  distinction  between 
poisoning  and  disease. 

During  the  first  three  days  of  his  illness,  the  symptoms  sufiered 
by  deceased,  were  such  as  might  have  arisen  from  a  severe  attack 
of  cholera.  On  the  foiirth  and  last  day  some  liquid  was  given  to 
him,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  afterwards  tetanic  convulsions  with 
trismus,  ensued,  and  he  died  in  convulsions  in  two  hours.  In  an 
acute  case  of  poisoning  with  tartar  emetic,  there  is  a  strong  metallic 
taste  ;  heat  and  constriction,  with  a  burning  pain  in  the  throat  ; 
pain  in  the  stomach  ;  incessant  vomiting  and  profuse  jjurging  of  a 
bUious  character,  with  the  usual  signs  of  depression  and  collapse. 
Spasms  and  convulsions  have  been  observed,  but  these  symptom.s 
have  been  rather  of  an  exceptional  kind,  and  have  usually  been 
preceded  by  the  violent  irritant  action  of  the  poison  on  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  symptoms  in  General  Ketchum's 
case  were  not  consistent  with  acute  poisoning  with  tartar  emetic. 

A  skilled  physician.  Dr.  Williams,  attended  the  deceased  from 
the  Monday  until  the  Wednesday,  and  treated  the  case  as  one 
of  disease  and  not  of  antimonial  poisoning.  About  an  hour  before 
the  patient's  death,  he  expressed  a  suspicion  that  the  General  had 
been  poisoned.  Five  hours  before  death  the  patient's  mine  had 
been  tested — not  for  metallic  poison,  but  for  albumen— a  grave 
omission,  considering  the  subsequent  proceedings  in  the  case.  The 
matters  vomited  during  the  illness  were  not  examined  for  antimony 
or  any  other  poison,  a  fact  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
non-existence  at  that  time  of  any  suspicion  that  poison  was  the 
cause  of  the  symptoms. 

Of  the  appearances  in  the  body,  nothing  need  be  said.  They 
proved  nothing  for  or  against  the  theory  of  poisoning. 

The  second  question  is  purely  chemical,  and  the  reply  to  it  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  very  few  words  : — Wlien  a  case  is  left  at  all 
doubtfvil,  from  symptoms  and  appearances,  the  chemical  evidence 
should  be  unusually  clear,  complete,  and  conclusive,  in  order  to 
justify  a  conviction.  It  should  not  fall  short  of  the  most  complete 
demonstration  of  the  presence  of  the  alleged  poison.  It  was  the 
more  necessary  in  this  case,  because  neither  the  vomited  liquids 
nor  the  mine  had  been  tested  for  poison. 
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Although  twenty  grains  of  tartar  emetic  were  estimated  to  be 
present  in  the  four  ounces  of  fluid  contents  of  the  stomach,  the 
analysis  for  antimony  was  carried  only  to  the  extent  of  producing 
a  brown  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  was  inferred 
to  be  sidphide  of  antimony  by  its  solubility  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
subsequent  precipitation  by  water.  No  metal  was  produced  from 
it  or  from  the  original  contents  of  the  stomach,  although  a  single 
grain  would  have  been  ample  to  furnish  the  most  complete  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  antimony.  •  -u 

Another  part  of  the  chemical  evidence  is  inconsistent  with  the 
•statement  that  the  precipitate  obtained  was  sulphide  of  antimony. 
The  witness  admitted  that  he  had  examined  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  for  arsenic  by  Renisch's  process  (metallic  copper  and 
hydi-ochloric  acid)  but  it  '  gave  no  result.'  Had  antimony  been 
really  present  even  in  a  small  fraction  of  a  grain,  it  would  have 
been  visibly  deposited  on  the  copper  ! 

The  liver  and  other  organs  were  not  examined  for  absorbed 
antimony  until  after  the  trial  had  commenced,  and  therefore  too 
late  to  be  made  available  as  legal  evidence. 

There  may  have  been  strong  moral  or  political  reasons  for 
imputing  poisoning  in  this  case,  but  with  the  medical  facts  as 
reported,  death  from  poison  was  not  conclusively  proved,  either  by 
the  pathological  or  chemical  evidence.  The  jury  were,  therefore, 
justified  in  acquitting  the  prisoner  of  the  charge.  ('Report  of 
Trial  of  Mrs.  E.  G.  Wharton  on  the  charge  of  poisoning  General 
W.  S.  Ketchiun,  Dec.  1871.'  Jan.  1872.  Medical  survey  of  the 
case  by  Dr.  S.  C.  Chew ;  also  a  report  by  Dr.  Reese,  '  Amer. 
Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  April  1872,  p.  329.) 

Diseases  of  the  heart. — The  heart  is  subject  to  many  diseases, 
which  present  the  same  insidious  characters  as  those  of  the  brain. 
Thus  they  may  remain  for  a  long  time  latent,  and  then  suddenly 
destroy  life.  They  are  only  likely  to  be  confounded  with  poisoning 
by  prussic  acid,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  death  takes  place. 
In  all  these  cases,  therefore,  if  the  fatal  attack  occur  suddenly  some 
hours  after  food  or  medicine  has  been  taken,  tliere  can  be  no  reason 
for  attributing  it  to  poison.    It  is  only  when  by  a  coincidence,  the 
symptoms  appear  immediately  after  something  has  been  swallowed 
by  the  patient,  that  any  doubt  of  the  cause  to  which  they  may  be 
due,  can  arise  ;  and  here,  the  doubt  would  be  speedily  removed  by 
an  examination  of  the  body.    We  must  not  expect,  however,  that 
in  these  fatal  affections  of  the  lieart,  well-marlced  appearances  will 
always  be  found.    Some  pathologLsts  liave  described  a  singular 
condition  of  this  organ,  under  which  a  person  is  liable  to  die  sud- 
denly after  experiencing  nausea  and  giddiness.     In  such  cases,  the 
muscular  substance  of  tlie  heart  has  been  found  only  pretornaturally 
flaccid,  and  its  cavities  empty.  This  has  been  called  by  Mr.  Clieva- 
lier  Idiopathic  asphyxia,  and  others  have  termed  it  Hn^wopnl  asphyxia. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  very  common,  for  veiy  little  is  known 
concerning  it,  or  on  what  the  cause  of  death  really  depends.  In 
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regard  to  its  recognition  in  suspected  cases,  all  we  can  say  is,  that 
if  poisoning  be  not  clearly  negatived  by  concurrent  circumstances, 
its  usual  affirmative  characters  are  entirely  wanting.  The  empti- 
ness of  the  heart  appears  to  be  the  cliief  indication  of  this  variety 
of  sudden  death.  An  emptiness  of  this  organ,  however,  is  met 
with  in  other  cases.  It  has  been  frequently  observed  in  death  from 
strychnia :  and  has  here  been  supposed  to  depend  on  spasm.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  in  all  these  cases  there  is  a  slight  action  of 
the  heart  in  the  act  of  dying,  by  which  its  cavities  are  emptied, 
after  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  have  ceased  to  transmit  blood. 

In  the  case  of  Lord  George  Bentvnck  (Sept.  1848),  emptiness  of  the 
heart  was  the  only  remarkable  appearance  found  in  the  body.  The 
deceased  had  died  suddenly  while  taking  a  walk.  He  had  not  par- 
taken of  food  for  many  hours.  He  was  found  dead  lying  flat  on  his 
face,  ajid  both  of  his  hands  were  under  him  ;  his  stick  was  firmly 
grasped  in  one  hand.  The  body  had  been  lying  exposed  five  or 
six  hours,  and  there  was  only  the  usual  rigidity  of  death.  At 
first  it  was  suspected  he  had  died  from  poison,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  support  this  view.  It  was  probably  a  sudden  attack  of 
sjTicopal  asphyxia  which  had  caused  his  death  while  in  the  act  of 
walking. 

The  possession  or  purchase  of  poison  may  be  a  mere  coincidence 
with  sudden  death  from  natural  causes.  Mr.  Stedman,  of  Guildford, 
was  called  to  see  a  woman,  a&t.  30,  who  was  found  dead  in  her  bed. 
There  was  nothing  externally  to  indicate  a  violent  death,  and  the 
only  appearances  in  the  body  were  congestion  of  the  lungs  with  an 
enlarged  pale  and  flabby  heart.  On  the  day  of  her  death,  she  had 
secretly  procured  a  packet  of  Battle's  vermin  killer  (strychnia).  She 
was  seen  in  her  bedroom  in  her  usual  health,  and  half  an  hour 
after  she  had  received  the  poison,  she  was  found  dead. 

No  trace  of  the  poison  could  be  found,  nor  any  cup  or  vessel 
out  of  which  it  could  have  been  taken.  The  contents  of  the 
stomach  were  examined  by  Dr.  Bernays.  There  was  no  strychnia 
or  other  poison  present,  and  none  of  the  blue  coloiuing  matter  with 
which  the  strychnia  sold  was  mixed.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1865, 
Jan.  13,  p.  34. )  The  cause  of  death  was  properly  assigned  by  Mr. 
Stedman  to  failure  of  the  heart's  action  from  disease  and  congestion 
of  the  lungs.  A  case  like  this  should  convey  a  caution  to  those 
who  allow  their  medical  opinions  to  be  influenced  by  the  proof  of 
purchase  or  possession  of  poison. 

Distension  of  'the  stomach. — This  is  by  no  means  an  \m- 
frequent  cause  of  sudden  death  :  it  may  occur  in  infancy  or  at  any 
age.  In  some  instances,  the  distension  of  this  organ  appears  to  act 
by  inducing  apoplexy,  the  usual  marks  of  that  disease  being  found 
in  the  brain.  In  other  cases,  death  appears  to  be  due  to  a  fatal 
impression  analogous  to  shock,  arising  simply  from  the  excessive 
mechanical  distension  of  the  organ  :  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  sus- 
picion of  poisoning  should  occasionally  arise  under  such  circum- 
stance.   I  have  known  several  instances  which  have  occurred  in  this 
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metropolis,  where  persons  went  to  bed  in  their  usual  health  after 
eatincr  a  full  supper  and  were  found  dead  on  the  foUowmg  morning. 
On  cUssection,  no  marked  changes  were  discovered,  excepting,  m 
some  cases,  sUght  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels.  The  most 
strikin<^  appearance  was  the  enormously  distended  state  of  the 
stomach  itself.  In  December  1839,  a  woman,  aged  22,  after  eating 
a  hearty  supper,  retired  to  rest.  In  about  two  hours  she  was  found 
insensible,  and  she  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  There  was 
no  examination  of  the  body  ;  although  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why,  without  it,  there  should  have  been  any  inquest— as  the  cause 
of  death,  which  was  probably  due  to  the  distension  of  the  stomach, 
was  left  unexplained.  In  April  1841,  a  man,  aged  34,  ate  a  full 
breakfast,  consisting  of  tliree-quarters  of  a  pound  of  beef  with 
bread,  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  coffee.  In  a  few  mimites  after- 
wards, he  sat  on  a  barrel  to  rest  himself,  but  almost  immediately 
fell  backwards  and  expired.  This  cause  of  death  may  be  met  with 
in  persons  of  all  ages.  In  November  1842,  a  girl,  aged  13,  ate  a 
full  breakfast  ;  and  about  an  hour  afterwards  she  became  insen- 
sible, and  died  in  the  coiu-se  of  a  short  time.  The  only  cause  which 
could  be  assigned  for  her  death  was  over-distension  of  the  stomach 
with  food,  nrobably  leading  to  apoplexy. 

A  case  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  was  the  subject  of  an  inquest 
at  Hoxton,  in  April  18G5.  A  man,  £et.  75,  according  to  the 
evidence,  ate,  on  a  Good  Friday,  fourteen  buns.  He  complained 
of  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  some  hours  afterwards  he  was  found 
dead  in  bed.  On  examination,  there  was  a  greatly  distended 
stomach,  with  congestion  of  the  brain  and  disease  of  the  heart. 

Another  cause  of  sudden  death  in  these  cases  may  be  asphyxia, 
from  the  vomiting  of  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into 
the  back  of  the  throat,  and  a  want  of  power  to  expel  them.  This  is 
chieHy  observed  in  persons  who  go  to  bed  in  a  state  of  drunkenness. 
Portions  of  the  vomited  food  are  thus  drawn  by  aspiration  into  the 
air-passages,  and  suffocation  ensues.  In  one  instance,  a  drunken 
man  was  thus  suffocated  by  a  thin  piece  of  potato  skin  being  drawn 
over  and  closing  the  glottis.  In  another  case,  communicated  to 
me  by  Dr.  R.  Elliott  (May  1874),  a  lady  who  had  been  rendered 
unconscious  by  chloroform  died  from  suffocation,  as  a  resiilt  of  the 
food  finding  its  way  into  the  air-passages.  8he  had  vomited,  but, 
owing  to  her  state  of  insensibility,  had  not  had  power  to  expel  the 
vomited  matter  from  the  fauces.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  readily 
detected  by  a  careful  inspection  of  the  body. 

Rupture  of  the  .stomach  has  been  observed  to  occur  some- 
times as  a  consequence  of  over-distension,  combined  with  eftorts 
at  vomiting  ;  although  in  other  instances  the  rupture  has  taken 
place  from  disease,  when  there  was  but  little  food  found  in  the 
stomach.  Death  is,  of  course,  a  speedy  conse<inenco  of  this  acci- 
dent :  hence  no  ditlicuUy  can  arise  in  practice  with  regard  to  it, 
because  an  examination  of  the  body  woidd  enal)le  a  practitioner  at 
once  to  determine  the  cause.    (For  a  fatal  case  of  this  kind,  in 
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which  there  was  no  apparent  disease  of  the  organ,  see  'Medical 
Gazette,'  vol.  2,  p.  182.) 

Rupture  of  the  gail-bladder  and  gall-diicts,  as  well  as  of  the 
impregnated  uterus  or  its  ajDpendages,  may  also  suddenly  give 
rise  to  alarming  symptoms  of  a  suspicious  kind  in  a  previously 
healthy  person.  Death  in  such  cases  commonly  takes  place  from 
peritonitis.  The  rules  for  forming  a  diagnosis  are  similar  to  those 
already  described  :  an  examination  of  the  body  will  show  the  caiise 
of  death,  as  in  the  following  case,  communicated  to  me,  in  May 
1870,  by  a  former  pupil,  then  practising  in  Rome  : — 

On  May  9,  1870,  a  young  lady  residing  in  Rome,  and  supposed 
to  be  some  months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  died  very  suddenly 
soon  after  taking  some  medicine  prescribed  for  her  by  a  physician. 
She  had  enjoyed  excellent  health,  with  the  exception  of  being 
occasionally  subject  to  slight  abdominal  jDains  threatening  abortion, 
and  to  relieve  these  pains  a  physician  was  consulted.  It  seems 
that  she  had  aborted  on  a  previous  occasion.  She  was  found  to  be 
in  a  state  of  great  depression,  but  not  suffering  at  the  time  from 
any  dangerous  symptoms.  The  physician  had  prescribed  a  sedative 
medicine,  of  wMch  the  patient  had  taken  only  three  doses  in  tea- 
spoonfuls  when  she  feU  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  in  this  state  she 
died,  the  symptoms  of  depression  not  having  been  relieved.  The 
family  attributed  her  death  to  some  mistake  made  by  the  druggist 
who  prepared  the  medicine.  The  tribunal  before  which  the  charge 
was  laid  directed  an  inspection  of  the  body.  The  result  was,  that 
a  quantity  of  blood  was  found  effused  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen.  This  had  obviously  arisen  from  the  rapture  of  a  tumour, 
containing  an  embryo,  of  which  the  remains  were  found  in  the 
pelvis,  in  the  midst  of  the  clots  of  blood.  It  appeared  to  be  of 
only  a  few  weeks'  development.  The  body  had  been  contained  in 
a  cyst  external  to  the  uteras,  which  had  suddenly  given  way  and 
had  thus  led  to  fatal  hsemorrhage.  It  was  the  suddenness  of  death 
soon  after  taking  medicine,  without  any  preceding  symptoms  of 
illness  or  any  other  obvious  cause,  except  the  medicine,  to  account 
for  her  condition,  that  gave  rise  to  the  inquiry.  A  post-mortem 
examination  revealed,  as  it  always  wUl  under  these  circumstances, 
the  real  cause  of  death. 

Embolism. — This  is  a  cause  of  sudden  death  in  diseases  of  ex- 
haustion and  debility,  in  croup,  and  also  in  the  pregnant  or 
puerperal  states.  It  consists  in  the  obstruction  of  the  circulation, 
by  the  formation  of  a  clot  or  plug  of  fibrin  in  the  larger  or  smaller 
vessels,  or  in  the  heart  itself  (M//3oXnf,  a  plug).  The  fibrinous 
substance  which  thus  mechanically  impedes  circulation,  may  be 
formed  suddenly  or  gradually,  and  the  symptoms  vary  accordingly. 
In  the  former  case,  the  patient  may  die  in  the  act  of  sitting  up  in 
bed  or  in  making  a  slight  exertion.  The  breathing  is  hun-ied  and 
gasping,  the  skin  pale  and  cold,  the  pulse  frequent,  small,  and  inter- 
mittent, and  there  are  all  the  signs  of  extreme  collapse.  Some  of 
those  suddenly  fatal  cases  which  have  been  attributed  to  syncope  or 
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asphyxia  have  been  really  clue  to  embolism.  Poisoning  might  be 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  death  when  anything  had  been  ad- 
ministered to  the  deceased  shortly  before  the  attack,  or  when  moral 
circumstances  justihed  a  suspicion  of  foul  play.  As  the  death  is 
assiuned  to  be  sudden,  any  poison,  if  taken,  would  necessardy  be 
detected.  In  the  absence  of  this,  and  in  the  discovery  of  a  fibrinous 
plucr  in  the  heart  or  great  vessels,  we  should  have  clear  evidence  of 
the°cause  of  death.  Dr.  R.  Elliott,  coroner  for  Carhsle,  communi- 
cated to  me  a  case  wliich  was  the  subject  of  an  inquest  in  1874,  in 
which  death  was  due  to  emboUsin,  although  in  the  first  instance 
there  was  reason  to  suspect  the  administration  of  poison. 

Wlien  called  to  examine  a  case  of  suspected  narcotic  poisoning, 
and  the  symptoms  have  occurred  soon  after  a  meal,  a  practitioner 
must  remember  that,  although  a  full  meal  is  a  very  common  ex- 
citing cause  of  apoplexy,  this  is  not  the  case  with  any  simple 
medicine,  liquid  or  solid,  which  may  have  been  swallowed  by  the 
patient.  Should  the  symptoms  follow  the  taking  of  a  draught,  pill, 
or  any  kind  of  medicine,  the  cu'cumstances  become  much  more  sus- 
picious, because  the  occurrence  of  apoplexy  in  such  a  case  would 
be  a  pure  coincidence  :  all  we  can  say  is,  that  it  may  happen-— in 
proof  of  which  we  may  refer  to  a  case  mentioned  {cinte,  page  76), 
and  then  we  require  other  circumstances  to  aid  our  judgment.  In 
such  cases  it  can  never  be  assumed  that  the  medicine  taken  was  the 
cause  of  the  symptoms,  unless  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  poison ; 
while,  when  the  symptoms  follow  an  ordinary  meal,  apoplexy  may 
be  a  natural  result  ;  at  least  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  in  order 
to  account  for  them,  to  suppose  that  the  food  actually  contained 
any  poison. 


CHAPTER  16. 

ETIBEXCB  OF  POISONING  IN  TlIH  DEAD  BODY.  TIME  WITIIIN   WHICH  POISONS 

PROVE  FATAI.. — CHKONrC  POISONING.  DIFFICULTY    OF  DIAGNOSIS.  ACCU- 

MXTLATTVn  POISONS.  APPKARANCBS  IN  THB  DHAD   B  )DY.  KXTMKNAL  AND 

INTEKNAI.. —  RKDNESS  OF  TUK  MUCOUS  MEMIiEANB.  —  ULCERATION.  — 
SOFTENING. 

SupvosiNO  that  the  person  is  dead,  and  we  are  required  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  case  is  one  of  poisoning  or  not,  we  must,  in  the 
first  instance,  endeavour  to  ascertain  all  the  particulars  which 
have  been  described  as  indicative  oi  poisoning  in  the  living  sub- 
ject (p.  83).  Should  the  deceased  have  died  from  poison,  the 
circumstances  of  the  attack  and  the  symptoms  preceding  death, 
ought  to  correspond  with  the  usual  characters  of  poisoning  ;  and 
in  these  investigations  it  is  well  to  bear  in  niind  the  following 
rule  : — There  is  np  one  symptom  or  pathological  condition  whicli 
is  peculiar  to  poisoning  ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  disease 
wliich  presents  cdl  those  characters  tliat  arc  met  with  in  a  special 
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case  of  poisoning.  The  points  which  should  be  specially  noticed 
under  these  cii'cumstances  in  the  livi7i,g  body  are  described  at 
p.  83,  ante.  The  additional  evidence  to  be  derived  from  the  death 
of  the  person  may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  The  time  at  which  death  takes  place  after  the  first 
OCCURRENCE  OF  SYMPTOMS. — This  qucstiou  requires  examination, 
because  the  more  common  poisons,  when  taken  in  fatal  doses, 
generally  produce  theii"  fatal  efifects  within  certain  periods  of  time. 
By  an  attention  to  tliis  point,  we  may,  in  some  instances,  be  enabled 
to  negative  a  charge  of  poisoning,  and  in  others  to  form  an  opinion 
of  the  kind  of  poison  which  has  been  taken.  In  a  court  of  law,  a 
medical  practitioner  is  often  required  to  state  the  usual  period  of  time 
within  wliich  a  poison  proves  fatal.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  not 
only  do  poisons  differ  from  each  other  in  this  respect,  but  the  same 
substance,  according  to  the  form  or  quantity  in  whicli  it  has  been 
taken,  will  differ  in  the  rapidity  of  its  action.  A  large  dose  of 
strong  prussic  acid,  i.e.  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  may 
destroy  life  in  less  than  two  minutes.  In  ordinary  cases  of  poison- 
ing by  this  substance,  a  person  dies,  i.e.  all  signs  of  Ufe  have  com- 
monly ceased,  in  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes — if  he  survive  half 
an  hour,  there  is  some  hope  of  recovery.  In  the  cases  of  the  seven 
Parisian  epileptics,  accidentally  poisoned  by  a  similar  dose  of  prussic 
acid  prescribed  medicinally,  the  first  died  in  about  twenty  minutes, 
the  seventh  survived  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  (See  Prussic 
Acid,  ^Mst.)  Oxalic  acid,  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  conunon 
poisons,  when  taken  in  a  dose  of  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce, 
may  destroy  life  in  from  ten  minutes  to  an  hour  :  if  the  poison  be 
not  perfectly  dissolved  when  swallowed,  it  is  a  longer  time  in 
proving  fatal.  The  strong  mineral  acids,  in  poisonous  doses,  destroy 
life  in  "about  eighteen  or  twenty-four  hours.  Arsenic,  under  the 
form  of  arsenious  acid  (white  arsenic),  operates  fataUy  in  from 
eighteen  hours  to  three  or  four  days.  It  has,  however,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  killed  a  person  in  two  hoiu-s  ;  although  this  is  by 
no  means  common.  Opium,  either  as  a  soHd  or  under  the  form  of 
laudanum,  commonly  proves  fatal  in  from  six  to  twelve  hours  ; 
but  it  has 'been  known,  in  several  instances,  to  destroy  life  in  less 
than  three  hours  ;  those  who  survive  the  effects  of  this  poison  for 
twelve  hours  are  considered  to  have  a  fair  chance  of  recovery. 
Strychnia  has  proved  fatal  in  from  twenty  minutes  to  sis  hours 
after  the  poison  has  been  taken.  This  must  be  understood  to  be 
merely  a  statement  of  the  average  results,  as  nearly,  perhaps,  as 
we  are  waiTanted  in  giving  an  opinion  :  but  a  medical  jurist  will 
of  course  be  aware  that  the  fatal  period  may  be  protracted  or 
shortened,  according  to  all  those  circumstances  wluch  have  been 
elsewhere  stated  to  affect  the  action  of  poisons  {ante,  p.  67). 

There  are  various  forms  which  this  question  may  assume  m  a 
court  of  law  ;  the  death  of  a  person,  alleged  to  have  taken  poison, 
may  have  occurred  too  rapidly  or  too  slowly  to  justify  a  suspicion 
of  poisoning.    The  followiag  case  may  serve  as  an  illustration  :— 
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Al  woman  of  the  name  of  Riissell  was  tried  and  convicted  at  the 
Lewes  Summer  Assizes,  in  1826,  for  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
by  poisoning  hiiu  with  arsenic.    The  poison  was  detected  in  the 
stomach  ;  biit  the  fact  of  poisoning  was  disputed  by  some  medical 
witnesses,  for  this  among  other  reasons — that  the  deceased  had 
died  three  hours  after  the  only  meal  at  which  the  poison  could  have 
been  administered  to  him.    The  authority  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  and 
others  was  cited  to  show  that,  according  to  their  experience, 
they  had  never  known  a  case  to  prove  fatal  in  less  than  seven 
hours.    This  may  well  have  been  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there 
was  sufficient  authority  on  the  other  side  to  establish  that  some 
cases  of  arsenical  poisoning  had  actually  proved  fatal  in  tlu-ee  or 
four  hours.    So  far  as  this  objection  was  concerned,  the  prisoner 
was  very  properly  convicted.    On  the  medical  question  raised  at 
this  trial,  it  may  be  observed,  that  two  distinct  cases  have  occurred 
in  wluch'the  persons  died  certauily  within  two  hours  after  they  had 
taken  this  poison  ;  and  several  instances  have  been  repoi-ted  since 
this  trial,  in  wliich  death  took  place  in  from  three  to  four  hoiu-s 
after  the  administration  of  arsenic.    It  seems  extraordinary  in  the 
present  day,  that  any  attempt  should  have  been  made  by  a  profes- 
sional man  to  negative  a  charge  of  criminal  poisoning  upon  so  weak 
a  ground  as  this  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  this  opinion  was. 
expressed  many  yeai's  ago,  when  the  subject  of  poisoning,  in  its 
medical  relations,  was  but  little  understood.    It  is  quite  obvious 
that  there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  prevent  arsenic  from 
destroying  life  in  an  hour.    These  matters  can  only  be  settled  by  a, 
careful  observation  of  numerous  cases,  and  not  by  any  d  priori 
reasoning,  or  reference  to  a  limited  personal  experience. 

In  all  instances  of  sudden  death,  there  is  generally  a  strong  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  the  vulgar  to  suspect  poisoning.  They  never 
can  be  brought  to  consider  that  persons  may  die  a  natural  death 
suddenly,  as  well  as  slowly;  or,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  that 
death  may  really  take  place  slowly,  as  in  cases  of  disease,  and  yet 
be  due  to  poison.  This  prejudice  continually  gives  rise  to  tlie  most 
unjust  suspicions  of  poisoning ;  cases  illustrative  of  this  have  already 
been  given  (mde,  p.  72).  One  of  the  means  recommended  for 
distinguishing  narcotic  poisoning  from  apoplexy  or  disease  of  the 
heart,  is  the  difference  in  the  rapidity  with  which  death  takes 
place.  Thus,  apoplexy  or  disease  of  the  heart  may  prove  fatal 
either  instantly  or  within  an  hour.  The  only  comuKJii  poison  likely 
to  operate  with  such  fatal  rapidity  is  prussic  acid.  But  when  this 
is  tlie  cause  of  death,  some  traces  of  tlic  poison  may  be  found  at 
hand,  except  in  a  case  of  murder,  wlicn  it  has  been  intentionally 
removed.  Poisoning  by  opium  is  commonly  protracted  f(jr  live  or 
six  hours.  This  poison  has  never  been  known  to  destroy  life  in- 
stantaneously, or  in  a  few  minutes.  Thus,  then,  it  may  happen, 
that  death  will  occur  with  sucli  rai>idity  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  attribute  it  to  nai'cotic  poison. 

Chronic  poisoning. — When  a  poison  destroys  life  rapidly,  it  is 
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called  a  case  of  naote  poisoning,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  chronic 
form,  i.e.  where  death  takes  place  slowly.  Clironic  poisoning  is  a 
subject  wliich  of  late  years,  in  reference  to  arsenic,  antimony,  and 
lead,  has  required  medico-legal  investigation.  Most  poisons  are 
capable,  when  their  eflfects  are  not  rapidly  manifested,  either  from 
the  smallness  of  the  dose  or  from  frequent  repetition,  of  slowly  under- 
mining the  powers  of  life,  and  killing  the  patient  by  producing 
emaciation  and  exhaustion.  This  is  sometimes  observed  in  the 
action  of  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate,  but  it  has  been  remarked 
also  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  mineral  acids  and  caustic  allcahes. 
Death  is  here  an  indirect  consequence— strictiu-e  of  the  oesophagus 
is  induced,  or  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  destroyed  and 
the  process  of  digestion  impaired— a  condition  which  leads  to  innu- 
trition and  death.  The  time  at  which  these  indirect  effects  wiU 
prove  fatal,  is  of  course  liable  to  vary.  A  person  has  been  known 
to  die  from  a  stricture  of  the  gidlet  brought  on  by  sulphuric  acid, 
eleven  monthi  after  the  poison  had  been  swallowed  ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  instances  may  occur  of  a  still  more  protracted 
kind.  In  these  cases  of  chronic  poisoning,  there  is  considerable 
difliculty  in  assigning  death  exclusively  to  the  original  action  of  the 
poison,  since  the  habits  of  life  of  a  person,  a  constitutional  tendency 
to  disease,  and  other  circumstances,  may  have  concurred  to  accele- 
rate or  produce  a  fatal  result.  To  connect  a  stricture  of  the  gullet 
with  the  act  of  poisoning  by  a  mineral  acid,  it  is  necessary  to  show 
that  there  was  no  tendency  to  this  disease  before  the  acid  was 
administered— that  the  symptoms  appeared  soon  after  the  first 
effects  of  the  poison  went  off— that  these  symptoms  continued  to  be 
aggravated  until  the  time  of  death  ;  and  that  there  was  no  other  m- 
te^ening  cause  to  which  death  could  reasonably  be  referred.  These 
remarks  apply  equally  to  the  secondary  fatal  effects  of  any  poison, 
such  for  instance,  as  the  salivation  occasionally  induced  by  corro- 
sive sublimate,  and  the  exhaustion  and  depression  wliich  are  caused 
loy  tartarized  antimony,  when  the  acute  symptoms  of  poisoning  by 
these  substances  have  passed  away.  i  •  i,       r  . 

Several  cases  have  come  before  our  tribunals  m  which  the  facts 
connected  with  this  form  of  poisoning  were  of  some  importance.  T 
aUude  to  those  of  Miss  Blandy,  tried  at  Oxford  m  1752  for  the 
murder  of  her  father  by  arsenic  ;  and  of  a  woman  named^t/i^er- 
S  tried  at  Croydon  in  1775,  for  the  murder  of  a  Mr.  Scawen, 
W  nrlmmi^terinff  corrosive  subUmate.  Among  cases  of  recent  occur- 
rJncfrrbrmentioned  that  of  Mrs  Wooler  (E.,.  v.  WooUr 
DuAam  Winter  Assizes,  1855\  in  which  it  was  clearly  proved  that 
the  deceased  had  been  under  the  influence  of  arsenic,  adm mistered 
at  intervals  in  repeated  doses,  for  a  period  of  about  seven  weeks 
before  Lrd^ar  She  died  from  exhaustion  and  the  secondary 
effects  of  the  poison.  In  three  other  cases  tartarized  antimony  was 
the  noison  selected  It  was  given  in  repeated  doses,  over  different 
^^riScTs  Td  cauled  death,  b^^  the  specific  effects  of  poisoning  m^^ 
chronic  form.     1.  The  case  of  Arm  Palmer.    ('  Guy  s  Hospital 
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Reports,'  October  1857.)  2.  The  Ccase  of  M'MuUen  (Liverpool 
Summer  Assizes  1856),  in  which  a  woman  was  tried  and  convicted 
for  causing  the  death  of  her  husband  ;  and  3rd,  the  case  of  Reg.  v. 
Hardman  (Lancaster  Summer  Assizes  1857),  in  which  a  man  was 
convicted  of  the  murder  of  his  wife.  In  most  cases,  criminals 
destroy  Ufe  by  administering  poison  in  one  large  dose  ;  but  in  the 
instances  refen-ed  to,  small  doses  were  given  at  intervals,  a  fact 
which,  in  some  of  them,  led  to  a  medical  doubt  of  the  real  cause  of 
the  symptoms.  The  case  of  Isabella  Banks  (Reg.  v.  Snietlmrst, 
Central  Criminal  Court,  August  1859)  gave  rise  to  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  respecting  the  cause  of  death.  Drs.  Julius  and  Bird, 
who  attended  the  deceased  throughout  her  illness  of  about  a 
month's  duration,  the  late  Dr.  Todd,  and  myself,  referred  the 
symptoms  and  cause  of  death  to  chronic  poisoning  by  antimony  and 
arsenic,  and  in  confirmation  of  tliis  opinion,  antimony  was  distinctly 
found  by  Dr.  Odling  and  myself  in  the  intestines  after  death. 
Arsenic  was  also  found  in  an  evacuation  passed  by  the  deceased 
three  days  before  her  death.  The  late  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  Dr. 
Richardson,  and  others,  who  did  not  see  the  deceased,  ignored  the 
existence  of  antimony  in  the  body,  and  referred  the  symptoms  and 
appearances  partly  to  pregnancy,  and  partly  to  a  sudden  attack  of 
severe  dysentery.  The  jmy  found  the  accused  guilty,  but  upon  the 
medical  doubt  thus  raised  in  the  public  mind  respecting  the  cause 
of  death,  the  accused  was  subsequently  discharged. 

A  similar  qviestion  arose  in  Reg.  v.  Winslotv  (Liverpool 
Autumn  Assizes,  1860).  The  prisoner  was  charged  with  the  miuxler 
of  a  Mrs.  James  by  administering  to  her  small  doses  of  antimony. 
The  su.spicions  of  Dr.  Cameron,  who  attended  deceased,  were  ex- 
cited by  the  intermittent  and  violent  nature  of  the  vomiting,  as 
well  as  by  the  extreme  depression.  Antimony  was  found  in  the 
urine  and  fteces  by  Dr.  Edwards  ;  and,  after  death,  this  substance 
was  discovered,  in  .small  quantity,  in  the  viscera,  by  Dr.  Edwards 
the  late  Dr.  Miller,  and  myself.  The  deceased  was  at  the  time 
labouring  under  malignant  disease  of  the  cascum,  hut  it  was  alleged 
that  the  antimony  had  accelerated  her  death.  The  jury  acquitted 
the  accused.  The  examination  of  the  body  of  the  sister  of  deceased, 
as  well  as  of  two  other  members  of  the  family,  led  to  the  discovery 
of  antimony,  also  in  small  quantity,  in  tlie  viscera  of  each  ;  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  preceding  death,  as  well  as  the 
general  healthiness  of  the  organs,  no  doubt  was  entertained  by  the 
medical  witnesses  that  all  these  persons,  members  of  the  saiuo  house- 
hold, had  died  one  after  the  other  from  the  effects  of  antimony,  a<l 
ministered  at  intervals  in  small  doses.  The  law  co\ild  not  lix  the  per 
petration  of  these  four  murders  upon  any  person,  and  three  would 
have  wholly  escaped  public  notice,  but  for  the  death  of  Mrs.  James, 
some  montlis  after  the  Ijodies  of  the  others  had  been  buried  under 
medical  certificates  setting  forth  natural  causes  of  death  !  A  set  of 
cases  somewhat  similar  lias  lieen  brought  to  light  by  certain  inquests 
on  exhumed  bodies  at  Bilston  in  Staffordshire  (December  1871). 
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Three  children  in  a  family  died  at  different  times  under  similar 
symptoms.  Dr.  Hill,  of  Birmingham,  found  antimony  in  two  of 
the  bodies  ;  and  the  body  of  a  thii'd  child  was  exhumed  after  two 
months'  burial,  and  antimony  was  also  fonnd  in  it.  It  appears  that 
this  child  died  on  October  10,  and  its  death  was  registered  on  the 
13th  of  that  month  as  death  from  '  asthenia,'  and  '  gastric  fever,' 
'  six  days  ! '  They  all  received  medical  attendance,  and  their  names, 
it  is  stated,  were  entered  in  some  burial  club  !  The  occurrence  of 
such  cases  as  these  suggests  grave  reflections  on  the  insecurity  of 
life,  when  poison  is  used  with  skill  and  cunning  ;  and  they  further 
demonstrate  the  inefficiency  of  the  present  system  of  registering 
causes  of  death  (now  modified  by  37  and  38  Vic.  cap.  88  ;  August 
1874.)  They  show  that  medical  men,  in  signing  certificates,  have 
not  sufficiently  inquired  into  the  nature  of  tlie  fatal  ilhiess,  or  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  (see  '  Lancet,'  1870,  vol.  1,  p.  341) ;  but 
this  is  an  evil  which  admits  of  a  remedy.  The  public  have  much 
more  to  dread  in  the  fact  that,  even  in  plain  cases  of  poisoning, 
some  physicians  of  experience  and  repute  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
criminate the  symptoms  from  those  of  natural  disease. 

The  characters  of  chronic  poisoning  have  a  special  interest  for 
the  medical  jurist.  There  is  one  difficulty  about  them  which  no 
accuracy  of  observation  or  judgment  can  surmount.  The  poison  or 
poi.son.s,  if  found  in  the  dead  body  at  all,  must  necessarily  exist  in 
fractional  parts  of  a  grain.  This  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  create  a 
doubt  whether  death  has  been  caused  by  the  poison,  although  it  is 
quite  consistent  with  medical  experience  that  a  person  may  die 
from  chronic  poisoning,  and  little  or  none  of  the  poison  be  found 
in  the  body  after  death.  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  James  (Beg.  v. 
Winshvj),  not  more  than  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain  was  found  in 
the  whole  of  the  tissues  of  the  body ;  in  the  case  of  Isabella  Banlcs 
(Beg.  V.  HmetJmrst),  the  quantity  was  greater  than  this,  but  less 
than  a  grain  altogether  ;  while  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Peters,  of  Yeovil, 
examined  by  the  late  Mr.  Herapath,  none  was  found  in  the  body, 
althoiigh  this  chemist  had  extracted  a  quantity  of  antimony  as 
sulphide  from  the  urine  of  deceased,  in  less  than  nine  days  before 
her  death  !  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  some  poisons  have 
what  is  called  an  accurmdative  property,  i.e.  they  may  be  ad- 
ministered for  some  time  in  small  doses  without  producing  any 
marked  effects  ;  but  they  will,  perhaps,  after  a  certain  period,  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  give  rise  to  violent  symptoms  aftecting  the 
life  of  a  person.  This  peculiar  mode  of  action  has  been  witnessed 
more  in  medical  practice  than  in  cases  of  attempts  to  poison  ;  hence 
it  is  not  a  subject  of  much  importance  to  a  medical  jm-ist.  Fox- 
glove (digitalis)  is  said  to  possess  this  property.  It  has  been  re- 
marked, on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  persons  to  whom  this 
medicine  had  been  repeatedly  administered  in  medicinal  doses  have 
died  suddenly,  probably  from  the  accumulative  properties  of  the 
poison.  The  same  effect  has  been  noticed  in  the  use  of  the  hydrate 
of  chloral  and  of  chloroform- vapour. 
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This  accumulative  property  is  probably  dependent  on  the  re- 
tention of  the  poison  in  the  Ijlood.  It  is  not  eliminated  by  the 
hmgs  or  excretions  with  sufficient  rapidity,  and  it  is  not  deposited 
in  the  organs.  The  point  of  saturation  of  the  blood  varies,  it  is 
believed,  with  each  poison,  and  ranges  within  small  limits.  The 
rate  of  elimination  is  also  known  to  be  variable.  These  facts 
may  serve  to  explain  why  it  is  that  an  accumulative  property  is 
•sometimes  manifested.  The  dose  may  not  have  been  increased 
nt  all,  or  but  very  slightly,  and  the  blood  may  retain  so  much  of 
the  poison  that  a  very  small  addition  may  render  it  fatal.  In  the 
operation  of  some  poisons  through  the  lung.s,  e.g.  of  the  diluted 
vapour  of  cliloroform,  it  has  been  observed  that  dangerous  conse- 
quences may  ensue  if  a  maximum  effect  is  produced  under  con- 
tinued respiration.  It  has  been  found  better  to  withdraw  the  vapour 
before  the  full  efl'ect  is  produced,  as  the  insensibility  increases  or 
deepens  even  after  the  removal  of  the  vapour.  The  maximum  effect 
of  the  poison  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system  is  not  at  once  in- 
duced. 

2.  Evidence  from  appearances  after  death. — One  of  the 
principal  means  of  detenuining  whether  a  person  has  died  from 
poison  is  an  examination  of  the  dead  body.  In  relation  to  ex- 
tcvnal  appearances,  there  are  none  indicative  of  poisoning  upon 
which  we  can  safely  rely.  The  body  cools  and  becomes  rigid  as  in 
deatli  from  natiu-al  causes.  In  death  from  strychnia,  the  rigidity  has 
been  obsei-ved  to  supervene  rapidly  and  to  remain  for  an  unusual 
time.  As  to  tlie  rate  of  cooling,  no  difference  has  been  noticed, 
when  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  cooling  of  the  body 
have  been  duly  considered. 

At  an  inquest  which  occurred  at  West  Haddon,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, in  January  1874,  the  question  was  whether  an  aged  lady 
liad  died  from  disease  of  the  heart  under  which  she  was  labouring, 
or  frf)m  a  volatile  poison,  such  as  prussic  acid,  given  to  her  sliortly 
before  death.  A  chemical  expert,  who  gave  evidence  on  tliis  occa- 
sion, laid  great  stress  on  the  retention  of  warmth  by  the  dead 
body  as  evidence  of  this  form  of  jDoisoning.  Such  a  condition, 
however,  is  not  a  characteristic  of  poisoning  with  prussic  acid.  It 
may  equally  occur  in  death  from  disease,  so  that  it  would  furnish 
no  criterion  whatever  of  the  cause.  ('  (jiuy's  Hosp.  Reports,'  1874, 
1>.  407.)  In  this  case,  however,  the  waniith  of  the  liody  w.is  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  tlie  sudden  death  of  the  deceased,  and  by  the 
.•iiiii[)le  fact  that  there  had  not  been  tinae  for  it  to  cool !  A  medical 
man,  who  made  merely  a  manual  observation  of  the  warmth,  saw 
the  body  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  death,  and  the  body  was 
well  covered  with  lilanUets  and  bedclothes.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  the  bodies  of  persons  who  were  poisoned,  putrefied 
more  readily  than  those  of  otliers  who  had  died  from  natural 
disease  ;  and  evidence  for  or  af/ainst  poisoning  \va»s  at  one  time 
drawn  from  the  external  appearance.  This  is  now  known  to  be  an 
error  ;  the  bodies  of  persons  poisoned  are  not  more  rapidly  do- 
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composed,  cmteris  paribus,  than  those  of  others  who  have  died  a 
sudden  and  violent  death  from  any  cause  whatever. 

Irritant  poisons  act  chiefly  upon  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
which  they  irritate,  inflame,  and  corrode.  We  may  likewise  meet 
■with  all  the  consequences  of  inflammation,  such  as  ulceration,  per- 
foration, and  gangrene.  Sometimes  the  coats  of  the  viscera  are 
thickened,  at  other  times  thinned  and  softened  by  the  action  of 
an  irritant. 

Narcotic  poisons,  which  have  a  direct  action  on  the  brain  and  the 
true  spinal  poisons  (strychnia  and  brucia),  do  not  commonly  leave 
any  well-marked  appearances.  The  stomach  and  intestines  present 
no  unnatural  changes.  There  is  greater  or  less  fulness  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  ;  but  even  this  is  often  so 
slight  as  to  escape  notice,  unless  attention  is  particularly  du-ected 
to  the  brain.  An  efl"usion  of  blood  is  rarely  found.  Some  of  the 
neurotic  poisons  which  afi"ect  both  the  brain  and  spinal  maiTOW 
(aconite)  may  produce  congestion  of  the  brain  or  of  its  membranes, 
as  well  as  marks  of  irritation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  com- 
monly both,  according  to  their  peculiar  mode  of  action. 

The  Spinal  poisons,  in  the  form  of  alkaloids,  present  no  well- 
marked  or  uniform  appearances  in  the  dead  body. 

It  Ls  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  both  irritant  and  neiirotic 
poisons  may  destroy  life  without  leaving  any  appreciable  changes 
in  the  body.  To  such  cases  as  these,  the  remarks  about  to  be  made 
do  not  apply.  The  proofs  of  poisoning  must,  then,  be  obtained  from 
other  sources.  Any  evidence  derivable  from  appearances  in  the 
body  of  a  person  poisoned,  will  be  imperfect  unless  we  are  able  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  analogous  changes,  often  met  with 
as  the  results  of  ordinary  disease.  These  are  confined  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  They  are  redness, 
ulceration,  softening,  and  perforation.  Any  of  these  conditions 
may  depend  upon  disease,  as  well  as  upon  the  action  of  irritant 
poisons. 

Redness. — It  is  a  main  character  of  the  irritants  to  produce 
redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  small  intes- 
tines. This  redness,  when  fir.st  seen,  is  usually  of  a  deep  crimson 
colour,  becoming  brighter  by  exposure  to  air.  It  may  be  diflused 
over  the  whole  mucous  membrane — at  other  times  it  is  seen  in 
patches  dots,  or  streaks  (striae),  over  the  surface  of  the  stomach. 
It  is  sometimes  met  with  at  the  smaller,  but  more  commonly  at 
the  larger  end  of  this  organ  ;  and  again,  we  occasionally  find  that 
the  folds  or  prominences  only  of  the  mucous  membrane  present  a 
red  or  inflamed  appearance.  ^     ^  . 

Redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  may,  however,  be  due  to 
gastritis  or  gastro-enteritis  {ante,  p.  87)  ;  and  in  order  to  assign  the 
true  cause,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  an  account  of  the  symptoms 
preceding  death,  or  some  proof  of  the  existence  of  irritant  poison 
in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  the  tissues  of  the  body,  in 
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tliis  respect  the  case  {Eeg.  v.  Hunter,  Liverpool  Spring  Assizes, 
1843)  is  of  some  importance.  A  woman  was  charged  with  having 
poisoned  her  husband  with  arsenic.  The  medical  evidence  rested 
on  the  symptoms  as  well  as  the  appearances  after  death,  for 
no  arsenic  was  discovered  in  the  body.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines  was  found,  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  much  inflamed  and  softened.  The  medical  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  referred  this  condition  to  the  action  of 
ai-senic  ;  those  for  the  defence  considered  that  it  might  be  owing 
to  idiopatliic  (spontaneous)  gastro-enteritis,  independently  of  the 
administration  of  any  irritant  substance.  The  circumstances  of  the 
case  were  very  suspicious  ;  but  the  prisoner  was  acquitted,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  variance  in  the  medical  evidence,  but 
from  the  absence  of  positive  proof  of  the  presence  of  poison  in 
the  body,  i.e.  its  detection  by  chemical  analysis  (see  ante,  p.  28, 
also  the  published  reports  of  the  case  by  Dr.  Holland  and  Mr. 
Dyson.) 

In  the  healthy  state,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is 
pale  and  white,  or  nearly  so,  except  during  digestion,  when  it 
becomes  reddened  ;  and  some  observers  have  remarked  that  a 
slight  redness  has  often  remained  in  the  stomachs  of  those  who 
have  died  -during  the  performance  of  the  digestive  process.  Wlien 
in  contact  with  the  spleen  or  liver  in  the  dead  body,  the  stomach 
is  apt  to  aocpire  a  deep  livid  colour  from  the  transudation  of 
blood  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  bowels  acquire  a  somewhat 
similar  colour  from  the  gravitation  of  blood,  which  always  takes 
place  after  death.  None  of  these  appearances  are  likely  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  action  of  an  irritant  poison. 

There  is  an  important  class  of  cases  in  which  redness  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  found  after  death,  and  is  not 
dependent  on  the  action  of  poison  or  on  any  assignable  cause. 
These  cases,  owing  to  their  being  so  little  known,  and  involved  in 
much  obscurity,  deserve  great  attention  from  a  medical  jurist  ; 
since  the  appearances  closely  re.semble  those  produced  by  irritant 
poison.    A  person  may  die  without  suffering  from  any  symptoms 
of  disordered   stomach  ;   but,  on   an  inspection  of  the  body  a 
general  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  thin  organ  will  be 
found,  not  distinguishable  from  the  redness  which  is  so  commonly 
seen  in  arsenical  pf)is<)ning.    Several  cases  of   this   kind  have 
occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  ;  and  drawings  which  liavc  been  made 
of  the  appearances  presented  by  the  stonuich  are  preserved  in  the 
Museum  collection.    A  record  has  been  kept  of  four  of  these  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that,  although  in  not  one  of  them,  before 
death,  were  any  symptoms  oljservod  indicative  of  imtation  or  dis- 
ease of  tlie stomach,  yet  in  all,  tlie  stomach  was  found  more  or  less 
reddened,  and  in  two  extensively  so.  Such  cases  are  not  very  com- 
mon ;  but  the  certainty  of  tlieir  having  occurred  where  poisoning 
could  not  be  suspected,  should  place  the  witness  on  his  guard, 
ao  that  he  may  not  be  led  to  countenance  a  suspicion  of  poisoning 
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too  hastily.  In  order  to  distinguish  them,  we  must  note  whether 
there  have  been  any  symptoms  during  Kfe,  and  their  nature  ;  as 
in  the  above  cases,  there  may  have  been  no  symptoms,  or  they 
may  have  amoimted  only  to  slight  disturbance  of  the  stomach. 
Under  these  circumstances,  they  could  not  be  mistaken  for  symp- 
toms of  in-itant  poisoning.  Such  cases  are  only  likely  to  lead  into 
error,  those  who  trust  to  tliis  appearance  alone  as  evidence  of 
poisoning  ;  but  no  medical  jurist,  aware  of  his  duty,  could  ever  be 
so  misled. 

This  pseudo-morbid  redness  of  the  stomach  may  truly  occur 
where  there  is  some  ground  for  suspicion,  as  in  the  following  case. 
A  young  woman,  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  died  suddenly  in  a 
fainting  fit,  one  morning  soon  after  she  had  risen.  She  had  been 
in  ill  health  previously  ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  she 
had  taken  poison ;  indeed,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  the 
suddenness  of  her  death  was  rather  adverse  to  the  suspicion  that 
she  had  died  from  such  a  cause.  Yet  after  death  it  was  found, 
among  other  appearances,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  was  inflamed  (reddened  ?)  and  raised  in  folds.  Tliere 
had  been  no  symptoms  of  irritation  in  the  stomach  or  bowels.  A 
case,  in  which  it  is  i^robable  this  pseudo-morbid  appearance  of  the 
mucous  membrane  was  mistaken  for  the  eflects  of  irritant  poison, 
will  be  found  in  the  Ann.  d'Hyg.  1835,  vol.  1,  p.  227. 

Dr.  YeUoly  long  since  remarked,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  often  presented  a  high  degree  of  vascularity  (redness) 
in  cases  of  sudden  death.  He  met  with  this  api>earance  in  the 
stomachs  of  some  executed  criminals,  whose  bodies  were  examined 
soon  after  they  had  midergone  the  sentence  of  the  law.  From  his 
observations  it  appears — 1.  That  vascular  fulness  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  whether  florid  or  dark-coloured,  is  not 
a  special  mark  of  disease,  because  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
a  previous  state  of  perfect  health.  2.  That  those  pathologists 
were  deceived,  who  supposed  from  the  existence  of  this  redness 
in  the  stomach,  that  gastritis  sometimes  occurred  without  symp- 
toms. 3.  That  erroneous  conclusions  on  the  cause  of  deatli  were 
frequently  owing  to  similar  mistaken  observations— the  efl'ects  of 
putrefaction  and  spontaneous  changes,  induced  by  the  loss  of 
vitality,  being  sometimes  attributed  to  the  action  of  poisons.  4. 
That  the  redness  in  question  is  entirely  venous,  the  florid  state 
of  the  vessels  arising  from  the  arterial  character  of  the  blood 
remaining  in  the  veins  for  some  time  after  its  transmission  from 
the  ai-terial  capillaries  at  the  close  of  life — the  appearance  is, 
however,  sometimes  due  to  transudation  only.  5.  That  the  fact 
of  inflanunation  having  existed  previously  to  death,  cannot  be 
inferred  merely  from  the  aspect  of  the  vessels  in  a  dead  part- 
there  must  at  least  have  been  symptoms  during  life.  (See  '  Medi- 
cal Gazette,'  vol.  17,  p-  309.)  Andral  and  other  pathologists  have 
adopted  similar  views,  and  these  views  have  obviously  an  important 
bearing  upon  medico-legal  practice,  since  there  is  generally  a  teiv 
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dency  to  suspect  poisoning  whenever  redness  of  the  imicous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  is  met  with  in  the  dead.  Such  a  condition 
does  not  even  prove  the  past  ejdstence  of  inflammation,  unless 
there  were  symptoms  during  life  or  other  marked  eflects  of  the 
inflammatory  process  in  the  alimentary  canal.  It  can  be  no  sign 
of  poisoning,  unless  the  presumption  is  supported  by  evidence 
from  symptoms,  or  by  the  actual  discovery  of  poison  in  the  stomach 
or  other  viscera. 

In  the  case  of  Good,  executed  some  years  since,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  was  found  reddened,  as  if  fi'om  the 
action  of  an  irritant  poison ;  and,  in  one  instance  of  death  from 
asphyxia  by  carbonic  acid,  there  was  not  only  reddening  but 
eflusion  of  blood  in  the  stomach.  The  deceased  was  found  dead 
ui  her  bed,  and  the  husband  was  suspected  of  ha-\dng  destroyed 
her  by  poison.  A  minute  investigation  of  this  case,  made  by  Sir 
James  Paget  and  myself,  showed  that  the  suspicion  was  unfounded. 
The  woman  had  died  from  the  effects  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  flue 
of  a  coke  stove. 

The  redness  in  the  stomach,  in  cases  of  poisoning,  is  so  speedily 
altered  by  putrefaction,  when  circumstances  are  favom-able  to  this 
process,  as  to  render  it  difiicult  for  a  witness  to  speak  mth  any 
certainty  upon  its  cause.    Putrefactive  infiltration  from  the  blood 
contained  in  the  adjacent  viscera  and  muscles,  will  give  a  reddish- 
coloiu-ed  appearance  to  a  stomach  otherwise  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Great  dispute  has  arisen  respecting  the  length  of  time  during 
wliich  redness  of  the  stomach  produced  by  an  irritant,  will  be 
recognizable  and  easily  distinguishable  from  putrefactive  changes. 
It  is,  perhaps,  sufiicient  to  say,  that  no  certain  rule  can  be  laid 
down  on  this  subject  :  it  must  be  left  to  the  knowledge  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  witness.    It  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  poison 
taken  and  the  degree  of  putrefaction.    I  have  distinctly  seen  the 
weU-marked  appearances  of  inflammation  produced  by  arsenic  in 
the  stomach  and  duodenum,  in  an  exhumed  body,  twenty-eight 
days  after  interment  {Reg.  v.  Jcmiings,  Berks  Lent  Ass.  1845)  ; 
and  in  another  instance  (August  1840),  the  reddened  state  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  in  a  case  of  arsenical  poisoning,  was  plainly 
perceptible  on  removing  a  layer  of  arsenic  ')mietcen  montJia  after 
interment.    In  the  case  of  Mrx.  Bacon,  the  redness  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  was  apparent,  although  the  body  had  been  tventy-one 
mo'idha  in  tlie  grave.    {Reg.  v.  Baam,  Lincoln  S\unmer  Ass.  1857.) 
(See  on  tliis  ((uestion,  a  case  of  suspected  poisoning  by  (Jrlila, 
Annales  d'Hyg.  1839,  vol.  1,  p.  127.)    If,  however,  there  be  a 
reasonalAe  doubt  respecting  the  cause  of  tlie  redness,  it  would  be 
proper  not  to  rely  upon  it  as  evidence  of  poisoning. 

Ulceration. — In  irritant  poisoning,  the  stomach  is  occasionally 
found  tdcerated  ;  this  is,  comparatively  8])eaking,  a  rare  occm-rence 
in  acute  cases,  but  not  unfre(|uent  in  clironic  or  ])rotracted  cases  of 
poisoning  with  arsenic.    In  these  cases  the  mucous  membrane  is 
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removed  in  small  distinct  circular  patches,  tmder  the  edges  of 
wliich  the  poison  (arsenic)  is  often  found  lodged.  Ulceration  of 
the  stomach  is  perhaps  a  more  common  result  of  disease  than  of 
the  action  of  poison.  As  a  consequence  of  disease,  it  is  very- 
insidious,  going  on  often  for  weeks  together,  without  giving  any 
indications  of  its  existence,  except  perhaps  slight  disturbance  of 
the  stomach,  with  occasional  nausea,  vomiting,  and  loss  of  appetite. 
In  this  case  the  ulceration  is  commonly  seen  in  small  circumscribed 
patches.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  one  means  of  distinction,  that 
ulceration  has  never  been  known  to  take  place  from  arsenic  or  any 
irritant  poison,  until  after  symptoms,  indicative  of  irritant  poison- 
ing, have  occurred.  In  ulceration  from  disease,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  commonly  only  congested  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ulcer.  In  ulceration  from  poison,  the  redness  is  generally  diffused 
over  other  parts  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  over  the  duodenum  and 
small  intestines.  A  case,  however,  occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital, 
some  years  ago,  in  which,  with  a  small  circular  patch  of  \ilcera- 
tion  near  the  cardiac  opening,  the  whole  mucous  membrane  was 
red  and  injected  ;  but  this  singiilar  condition  of  the  stomach,  so 
closely  resembling  the  effects  of  an  irritant  poison,  was  unac- 
companied by  any  marked  symptoms  during  life.  The  history 
of  a  case  previous  to  death  will  thus  commonly  enable  us  to 
determine  to  what  cause  the  ulceration  found,  may  be  due.  In 
this  disease,  death  may  take  place  after  a  few  hours'  illness, 
and  thus  simulate  poisoning,  for  the  attack  may  commence  soon 
after  a  meal.  Dr.  Procter,  of  York,  communicated  to  me  the 
following  case  (March  1873) : — A  man,  set.  63,  in  his  usual  state  of 
health,  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  pain  in  his  stomach 
about  two  hours  after  his  breakfast.  He  took  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum,  vomited  it,  but  received  no  relief.  He  soon  fell  into  a 
state  of  collapse,  and  died  in  two  hours  fi'om  his  first  attack.  He 
did  not  vomit  much,  but  complained  of  nausea.  On  inspection,  the 
chief  morbid  appearances  were  in  the  stomach.  The  whole  of  the 
mucous  membrane  was  congested  and  somewhat  softened,  espe- 
cially at  the  intestinal  end.  At  this  part  there  were  five  small 
ulcers  with  smooth  edges,  not  perforating  the  stomach.  The  con- 
tents yielded  no  trace  of  poison.  The  walls  of  the  heart  were  tliin 
and  the  mitral  valves  thickened. 

During  life,  this  man  had  shown  no  symptoms  indicative  of 
acute  or  chronic  disease  of  the  stomach.  The  sudden  access  of 
pain — the  absence  of  vomiting  and  purging,  and  the  absence  of 
poison,  would  have  sufficiently  distinguished  tliis  case  from  one 
of  in-itant  poisoning. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  ulceration  from  corrosion. 
Ulceration  is  a  vital  process  ;  the  substance  of  a  part  is  removed  by 
the  absorbents  as  a  simple  result  of  inflammation.  Corrosion,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  chemical  action— the  parts  are  removed  by  the 
immediate  contact  of  the  poison ;  they  are  decomposed  ;  their 
vitality  is  destroyed,  and  they  combine  with  the  corrosive  matter 
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itself.    Ulceration  requii-es  time  for  its  establishment,  while  coito- 
sion  is  generally  an  instantaneous  effect. 

There  is  no  form  of  acute  poisoning  in  which  a  medical  jurist 
has  it  more  in  his  power  to  pronounce  an  opinion  from  appearances 
in  the  dead  body,  than  in  cases  of  death  from  the  nuneral  acids. 
Tai-tra  long  since  observed  that  whenever  the  almientary  canal, 
from  the  mouth  to  the  intestines,  was  found  corroded  and  converted 
into  a  soft  fatty  substance  of  a  bright  yellow  or  brown  colour, 
when  it  was  easUy  detached  from  the  subjacent  parts,  and  there 
were  marks  of  inflammation  or  gangrene  or  actual  perforation  of 
the  stomach,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  these  effects  were  due  to 
a  mineral  acid,  whether  the  acid  were  discovered  in  the  body  or 
not.  Sir  R.  Christison  has  also  adopted  this  view ;  and  he  very 
properly  remarks  that  such  cases  must  be  considered  as  distinct 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  regarding  the  weakness  of  evidence 
derived  from  appearances  after  death.  Indeed,  it  may  be  inquired 
of  those  who  are  disposed  to  entertain  an  adverse  opinion,  what 
conceivable  form  of  disease  can  produce  such  well-marked  appear- 
ances simultaneously  in  the  mouth,  throat,  gullet,  stomach,  and 
intestines,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

Softening.— The  coats  of  the  stomach  are  not  unfrequently 
found  so  soft,  as  to  break  down  under  very  slight  pressure  ;  and 
this  may  be  the  result  either  of  poisoning,  of  some  spontaneous 
morbid  change  in  its  structure  during  life,  or  of  the  solvent  action 
of  the  gastric  juice  after  death.  As  this  change  in  the  stomach, 
when  caused  by  poison,  is  commonly  produced  by  those  substances 
only  which  possess  corrosive  properties,  it  follows  that  in  such 
cases,  traces  of  their  action  will  be  perceived  in  the  mouth,  tliroat, 
and  gullet.  In  softening  from  disease,  the  change  will  be  confined 
to  the  stomach  alone,  and  it  is  commonly  found  only  at  the  cardiac 
extremity  of  the  organ.  When  softening  is  really  caused  by  an 
irritant  poison,  it  is  generally  attended  by  other  striking  and  un- 
ambiguous marks  of  its  operation.  Softening  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  common  character  of  poisoning  :  it  is  only  an  occasional  appear- 
ance. In  one  case  of  arsenical  poisoning,  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
were  thickened  almost  to  a  gelatinous  consistency,  and  free  from 
any  redness  as  a  result  of  inflammation.  I  have  met  with  a  case 
ill  which  the  coats  of  the  stomach  were  considerably  hardened  by 
sulphuric  acid,  .and  in  one  instance,  hardened  and  thickened  by 
arsenic.  Softening  can  never  be  inferred  to  have  proceeded  from 
poison,  unless  other  well-marked  changes  are  present,  or  unless  the 
p(nson  be  discovered  in  the  softened  parts.  The  stomachs  of  infants 
have  been  fref[uently  found  softened  from  natural  causes— such 
cases  could  not  be  mistaken  for  poisoning,  since  the  history  during 
life— the  absence  of  symptoms  and  of  other  appearances  indicative 
of  poi.soning,  as  well  as  the  total  absence  of  poison  from  the  viscera, 
would  prevent  such  a  suspicion  from  being  entertained. 
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CHAPTER  17.. 

BVIDBNCE    OF    POISONINO     IN    THE    DEAD    BODY.  PERFORATION    OF  THE 

STOMACH. — SPONTANEOUS  PBHFOBATION.  GASTRIC  EROSION. — PERFORA- 
TION   OF    THE    OSSOPHAGUS    A^TD    THE    INTESTINBS.  PERFORATION  BY 

FOREIGN  BODIES. — BY  ■WORMS. 

Pebforation  of  the  stomach  . — The  stomach  may  be  found  per- 
forated either  as  a  result  of  poisoning  or  disease. 

1.  Perforation,  from  poisoning, — This  may  occur  : — 1.  By  corro- 
sion. 2.  By  ulceration.  The  perforation  by  corrosion  is  by  far  the 
most  common  variety  of  perforation  from  poisoning.  It  is  occa- 
sionally witnessed  when  the  strong  mineral  acids  have  been  taken, 
especially  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  stomach,  in  such  cases,  is  blackened 
and  extensively  destroyed  ;  the  aperture  is  large,  the  edges  are 
rough  and  irregular,  and  the  coats  are  easily  lacerated.  The 
poison  escapes  into  the  abdomen,  and  may  be  readily  detected  by 
chemical  analysis.  The  perforation  from  ulceration,  caused  by  irri- 
tant poison  (arsenic),  is  but  little  known.  There  are,  so  far  as  I 
know,  but  few  instances  on  record.  In  a  great  number  of  poisoned 
subjects  examined  durmg  many  years  past  at  Guy's  Hospital,  not  a 
single  case  had  occurred.  It  must  then  be  looked  upon  as  a  rare 
appearance  in  cases  of  h-ritant  poisoning.  In  fact,  the  person  dies 
from  the  specific  effects  of  the  poison,  before  there  is  time  for  per- 
foration by  ulceration  to  take  place. 

2.  Perforation  from  disease. — Tliis  is  by  no  means  an  unusual 
occurrence.  Many  cases  of  this  descrij)tion  wiU  be  found  reported 
elsewhere.  ('Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  No.  8.)  It  is  invariably  fatal 
when  it  proceeds  so  far  that  the  contents  of  the  stomach  escape  into 
the  abdomen ;  but  sometimes  the  stomach  adheres  to  the  pancreas 
during  the  ulcerative  process,  and  then  the  person  may  recover. 

The  symptoms  from  perforation  commonly  show  themselves  sud- 
denly, wliile  the  person  is  apparently  in  good  health.  Such  cases 
may  be  easily  mistaken  for  irritant  poisoning.  The  principal  facts 
observed  with  regard  to  this  formidable  disease  are  the  following:  — 
1.  It  often  attacks  young  women  from  eighteen  to  twenty-tliree 
years  of  age.  2.  The  preceding  illness  is  slight ;  sometimes  there  is 
merely  loss  of  appetite  or  capricious  appetite,  with  uneasiness  after 
eating.  3.  The  attack  commences  with  a  sudden  and  most  severe 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  generally  soon  after  a  meal.  In  irritant 
poisoning,  the  pain  usually  comes  on  gradually,  and  slowly  increases 
in  severity.  4.  Vomiting,  if  it  exist  at  all,  is  commonly  slight,  and 
is  chiefly  confined  to  what  is  swallowed.  There  is  no  purging;  tlie 
bowels  are  generally  constipated.  In  irritant  poisoning,  the  vomit- 
ing is  usually  severe,  and  purging  seldom  absent.  5.  The  person 
dies  commonly  in  from  eighteen  to  thirty-six  hours — this  is  also 
the  average  period  of  death  in  the  most  common  form  of  irritant 
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poisoning,  i.e.  by  arsenic;  but  in  no  case  yet  recorded,  has  arsenic 
caused  perforation  of  the  stomach  mthin  twenty-four  hours  ;  and 
it  appears  probable- that  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before 
such  an  effect  could  be  produced  by  this  or  any  irritant.  6.  In 
the  perforation  from  disease,  the  symptoms  and  death  are  clearly 
referable  to  peritonitis.  The  aperture  is  commonly  of  an  oval 
or  roimded  form,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  situated  m 
or  near  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  the  edges  are 
smooth.  The  outer  margin  of  the  aperture  is  often  blackened, 
and  the  aperture  itseK  is  funnel-shaped  from  within  outwards, 
i.e.  the  mucous  coat  is  the  most  removed,  and  the  outer  or  peri- 
toneal coat,  the  least.  The  coats  of  the  stomach,  round  the  edge 
of  the  aperture,  are  usually  thickened  for  some  distance  ;  and 
when  cut,  they  have  almost  a  cartilaginous  hardness.  _  These 
characters  of  the  aperture  will  not  alone  indicate  whether  it  is  the 
result  of  poisoning  or  disease  ;  but  the  absence  of  poison  from  the 
stomach,  with  the  want  of  other  characteristic  marks  of  irritant 
poisoning,  would  enable  us  to  say  that  disease  was  the  cause. 
Besides,  the  history  of  the  case  during  life  would  materially  assist 
us  in  our  judgment.  The  gx-eat  risk  in  all  these  cases  is,  that  the 
effects  of  disease  may  be  mistaken  for  those  of  poisoning  ;  for  we 
are  not  likely  to  mistake  a  perforation  caused  by  irritant  poison  for 
the  result  of  disease. 

Among  numerous  instances,  tending  to  show  the  medico-legal 
bearings  of  this  subject,  I  shall  select  one,  which  came  before  Mr. 
Hilton"  and  myself  for  examination.    A  young  lady,  in  a  noble 
family,  let.  2.3,  died  somewhat  suddenly,  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances.   She  had  been  unwell  for  about  three  weeks,  and  was 
subject  to  occasional  vomiting  and  disorder  of  the  stomach.  Still, 
her  illness  was  so  slight  that  it  did  not  in  the  least  interfere  with 
the  perfoiTuance  of  her  usual  duties.    One  afternoon,  about  four 
o'clock,  and  about  three  hours  after  her  last  meal,  she  was  suddenly 
seized  with  the  most  excruciating  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  violent 
vomiting.   Her  skin  was  cold  and  clammy,  and  the  abdonien  tender 
and  painful.    It  was  suspected  that  she  had  taken  poison  ;  and 
magnesia  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  were  given  to  her.    No  pois(ju 
was  found  in  the  room,  and  she  strongly  denied  the  imputation. 
The  symptoms  became  worse,  the  vomiting  more  violent,  and  she 
died  the  following  morning,  about  fifteen  hours  after  her  first 
seizure.    On  inspection,  all  the  organs  were  found  healthy,  except 
those  (jf  the  abdomen.  There  were  here  strong  marks  of  peritoneal 
inflairiiiiation ;  the  intestines  were  loosely  adliei-ent  to  each  other, 
and  a  (piantity  of  lymph  was  effused  around  them.    The  cavity 
contained  about  a  pint  of  li([nid,  which  had  escaped  from  an  aper- 
ture in  the  stomach.    The  litpiid  was  reserved  for  analysis.  The 
stomach  was  laid  open  by  making  an  incision  along  its  greater 
curvature.    It  was  empty.    At  tlie  iii)i)or  and  posterior  part,  near 
the  pyloric  end  of  the  sii'ialler  curvature,  was  an  opening  of  an  oval 
sliape,  about  half  an  inch  in  its  longest  diameter.    The  edges  were 
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firm,  hard,  and  smooth,  presenting  not  the  least  appearance  of 
laceration  or  ulceration.  They  were  bevelled  off  from  within  out- 
wards, being  thinned  towards  the  peritoneal  coat,  the  aperture  in 
which  was  much  smaller  than  that  in  the  mucous  membrane. 
There  was  no  sign  of  inflammation  in  the  membranes  around ;  but 
the  peritoneum,  about  the  edge  of  the  aperture,  had  a  dark  appear- 
ance, and  the  coats  of  the  stomach  were  thickened.  At  the  lower 
part,  near  the  larger  curvature,  there  were  tliick,  irregular  lines  of 
blackness  (striae),  the  mucous  membrane  being  raised  and  black- 
ened, but  not  softened.  These  black  lines  appeared  like  those 
produced  by  sulphuric  acid ;  but  there  was  no  corrosion,  and  on 
applying  test-paper  there  was  no  acid  reaction.  The  black  matter 
was  interspersed  with  a  yellowish-coloured  substance.  The  liquids 
taken  from  the  abdomen,  as  well  as  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  were 
chemically  examined  ;  but  not  a  trace  of  poison  could  be  detected. 
Considering  the  time  of  the  occiu-rence  of  symptoms,  their  nature, 
and  the  absence  of  poison  from  the  viscera  and  their  contents — the 
suspicion  of  poisoning  was  at  once  negatived,  especially  when  the 
above  facts  were  taken  together  with  the  appearances  in  the  dead 
body.  The  medical  opinion  given  was  :  1.  That  the  deceased  had 
died  from  peritonitis,  caused  by  the  escafje  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach.  2.  That  this  escape  was  owing  to  a  perforation  of  the 
coats  of  the  organ,  caused  by  slow  and  insidious  disease,  and  not  by 
poison.  (See  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  October  1850,  p.  226.)  In 
another  suspected  case,  the  body  was  exhumed  after  several  months' 
burial,  and  on  examination,  the  stomach  was  found  perforated  in 
the  usual  situation.    There  was  no  poison. 

It  has  been  liitherto  supposed  that  perforation  of  the  stomach 
must  necessarily  prove  fatal.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  ordinary 
result,  but  the  fatal  effect  depends  on  peritonitis,  excited  by 
effusion  of  the  contents  of  the  organ.  Under  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  by  judicious  treatment,  no  effusion  may  take  place, 
and  the  person  may  entirely  recover — as  the  aperture  is  ultimately 
closed  by  adhesion  to  the  surrounding  viscera.  Of  tliis  closiu'e  of 
ulcerated  apertures  in  the  stomach,  several  specimens  are  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital.  This  fact  is  of  import- 
ance to  the  medical  jurist,  as  a  case  might,  from  the  symptoms,  be 
mistaken  for  one  of  poisoning ;  although,  when  taken  on  the 
whole,  they  are  unlike  those  produced  by  irritant  poison.  An 
apparently  well-marked  instance  of  recovery  from  perforation  is 
reported  by  the  late  Dr.  Hughes.  ('G.  H.  Rep.'  N.  S.  vol  4,  p. 
332. )  The  patient  recovered  from  the  first  attack,  but  ultimately 
died  from  another  perforating  ulcer,  which  led  to  extravasation. 
(See  also  '  Case  by  Mr.  HUton,'  ib.  p.  343.) 

Spontaneous  or  Gdatmized  Perforation.— The  stomach  is  occa- 
sionally subject  to  a  spontaneous  change,  by  which  its  coats  are 
softened  and  give  way,  generally  at  the  larger  end.  As  the  effusion 
of  the  contents  of  the  organ  in  such  a  case  never  gives  rise  to 
peritoneal  inflammation,  and  no  symptoms  occur  prior  to  death  to 
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indicate  the  existence  of  so  extensive  a  destmction  of  parts,  it  is 
presumed  that  the  stomach  undergoes  a  process  of  sohition  soon 
after  death.  It  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  solvent  action  of  the 
gastric  juice — the  spleen,  diaphragm,  and  other  viscera  in  contact 
with  the  stomach  being  sometimes  softened.  My  colleague.  Dr. 
Wilks,  who  for  many  years  conducted  the  inspections  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  informed  me  that  this  post-mortem  or  cadaveric  perfora- 
tion of  the  stomach  was  so  rare  a  condition  that  it  was  not  met  with 
more  than  once  in  five  hundred  cases.  In  two  cases  in  which  it  was 
observed,  one  patient  had  died  from  albuminuria  and  the  other 
from  head-affection  ;  but  in  neither  of  these  could  there  be  found 
any  pecuharities  regarding  their  food,  the  time  of  the  last  meal,  or 
the  state  of  the  bodies  to  account  for  the  spontaneous  destniction 
of  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  (For  some  remarks  on  this  subject, 
by  Dr.  Budd,  see  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  895  ;  and  by  Dr.  Pavy,  on 
'  Gastric  Erosion,'  see  '  G.  H.  Rep. '  1868,  p.  494.)  In  January  i845, 
I  met  with  an  instance  of  spontaneous  perforation  in  a  child  between 
two  and  three  years  of  age.  It  was  seized  with  convidsions,  became 
insensible,  and  died  in  twenty-three  hours.  After  death,  the  cardiac 
end  of  the  stomach  was  found  destroyed  to  the  extent  of  three 
inches ;  and  the  edges  were  softened  and  blackened.  There  was  no 
food  in  the  stomach,  nor  had  anything  passed  into  the  organ  for 
thirty-two  hours  before  death  !  It  was  therefore  impossible  to 
ascribe  death  to  the  perforation,  or  the  perforation  to  poison.  (For 
a  full  account  of  this  case,  see  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  32.)  In 
October  1846,  I  found  a  similar  condition  of  the  stomach  in  an 
infant  aged  nineteen  months,  suspected  to  have  died  from  poison 
administered  to  it  three  months  before.  The  cause  of  death  in  this 
case  was  mesenteric  disease.  The  stomachs  of  children  at  the  larger 
end  are  always  very  thin,  and  are  often  found  quite  pulpy  on  in- 
spection, irrespective  of  disease  or  the  presence  of  poison. 

Tliis  form  of  perforation  is  reported  to  have  been  met  with  in 
the  bodies  of  children  affected  with  water  on  the  brain — in  those 
who  have  died  from  typhus  fever — and,  according  to  Andral,  in 
women  who  have  died  during  parturition.  The  late  Dr.  Macintyro 
informed  me  that  he  had  met  with  two  cases  of  this  land  of  perfora- 
tion in  young  subjects  affected  with  diabetes.  The  conditions  for  its 
production,  whether  local  or  constitutional,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  occurs,  are  very  oliscuro.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p. 
897  ;  also  vol.  41,  p.  293.)  The  fact  of  most  importance  to  a  medical 
jurist  is,  however,  that  it  is  unattended  by  any  ujarked  symptoms 
during  life.  Some  French  pathologists  describe  cases  of  wliat  they 
term  (jdaiinized  perforation,  in  which  disorder  of  the  stomach  had 
previf)u.sly  existed.  Ghaussier,  indeed,  l)elieved  that  this  form  of 
perforation  always  depended  on  a  particular  disease  of  the  organ ; 
and  ho  denied,  from  tlie  results  of  liis  own  experiments,  that  the 
gastric  juice  had  any  solvent  action.  (Flandin,  '  Traito  des  Poisous,' 
vol.  1,  p.  259.)  The  insi)oction  of  tlie  body,  with  a  general  history 
of  the  case,  will,  however,  sultice  to  remove  any  difficulty  in  fonii- 
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ing  an  opinion  ■wliether  the  extensive  destruction  commonly  met 
with  has  or  has  not  arisen  from  poison.  Thus,  in  a  cadaveric 
perforation,  the  aperture,  which  is  always  situated  in  that  part  of 
the  stomach  which  lies  to  the  left  of  the  opening  of  the  resophagus, 
is  very  large,  of  an  irregular  form,  and  ragged  and  pulpy  at  the 
edges.  These  present  an  appearance  as  if  they  had  been  scraped. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  not  found  inflamed. 
There  is  occasionally  slight  redness,  with  dark  brown  or  almost  black 
lines  or  streaks  (striaj),  in  and  near  the  dissolved  coats,  which  have 
an  acid  reaction.  It  can  only  be  confounded  with  perforation  by 
the  action  of  corrosives  ;  but  the  well-marked  symptoms  during 
life,  and  the  detection  of  the  poison  after  death,  together  with  the 
changes  in  the  tlrroat  and  gullet,  will  at  once  indicate  the  perfora- 
tion produced  by  corrosive  poison.  A  case  of  extensive  perforation 
of  the  stomach  as  the  result  of  the  dction  of  the  gastric  fluids,  has 
been  reported  by  Dr.  Bai-nes.    ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  41,  p.  293.) 

The  only  case  in  which  any  mistake  is  likely  to  occur,  is  where, 
conjoined  with  the  discovery  of  perforation  after  death,  there  may 
have  existed  some  symptoms  of  irritation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels 
during  life.  It  is  possible  that  a  person  may  die  under  symptoms 
somewhat  resembUng  irritant  poisoning,  and  after  death  the  gastric 
secretion  may  destroy  the  coats  of  the  stomach ;  but  such  a  singular 
combination  of  circumstances  mvist  be  most  unusual.  This,  how- 
ever, signifies  little  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  for  persons  charged 
with  the  crime  of  poisoning,  are  frequently  acquitted  on  the  barest 
medical  possibilities.  One  case  of  this  doubtful  character  is  on 
record.  I  allude  to  that  of  Miss  Bums,  for  the  murder  of  whom, 
by  poison,  a  Mr.  Angus,  of  Liverpool,  was  tried  in  the  year  1808. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the  case  ;  since 
the  appearances  in  the  body  are  imperfectly  described  in  the  report. 
Although  the  symptoms,  resembling  irritant  poisoning,  under 
which  the  deceased  laboured,  were  not  accounted  for,  yet  there 
was  great  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  not  connected  with,  the 
perforation  of  the  stomach,  which,  on  the  whole,  bore  the  charac- 
ters assigned  to  that  produced  by  the  gastric  secretion  after  death. 
The  charge  of  poisoning  was  not  sustained  either  by  the  chemical  or 
the  pathological  evidence,  and  the  prisoner  was  acqiiitted.  The 
evidence  given  on  this  trial  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every 
medical  practitioner.  It  shows  on  what  a  nice  balance  of  proofs 
charges  of  poisoning  sometimes  rest,  and  how  important  it  is  that  a 
medical  jurist  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances under  which  perforations  of  the  stomach  may  occur. 

Perforations  of  the  CKsophagus  {gullet)  and  Intestines. — Other 
parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  liable  to  become  perforated  ;  but 
not,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  by  the  action  of  irritant 
poison.  The  gullet  may  become  softened  and  destroyed  by  the 
contact  of  corrosive  poison,  but  in  general  this  rapidly  passes 
through  the  tube  and  lodges  in  the  stomach.  There  is  one  instance 
on  record  in  which  the  gullet  was  completely  destroyed  by  the 
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action  of  sulphuric  acid.  As  Sir  R,.  Christison  observes,  it  is  not 
probable  that  a  corrosive  poison  could  ever  perforate  the  intestines 
from  witliin  outwards,  since  its  action  would  be  chiefly  expended 
on  the  stomach,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  reach  any  portion  of  the 
intestines  in  a  state  sufficiently  concentrated  to  destroy  their  coats 
by  chemical  action.  ('  On  Poisons,'  p.  149.)  If  a  large  quantity 
of  corrosive  poison  flowed  through  an  aperture  in  the  stomach  upon 
the  intestines,  then  the  coats  might  become  destroyed  from  without 
inwards.  The  lower  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  and  various  parts 
of  the  intestinal  tube,  have  been  found  in  several  instances  softened 
and  destroyed,  the  aperture  presenting  all  those  characters  which 
have  been  described  in  speaking  of  spontaneous  or  gelatinized 
perforation  of  the  stomach.  This  change  in  the  cesophagus  is 
ascribed  to  a  solvent  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  which  enters  the 
tube  by  regm'gitation ;  but  such  an  explanation  cannot  ajjply  to 
the  intestines.  A  case  of  softening  of  the  intestines,  fi'om  the 
duodenum  to  the  sig-moid  flexin-e  of  the  colon,  is  reported  by  Mr. 
J.  Smith  :  the  child  died  of  water  on  the  brain.  (See  '  Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  2,  J).  619.)  The  intestinal  tube  may  become  perforated  in 
any  part  by  ulceration,  either  as  a  result  of  disease  or  of  the  action 
of  an  irritant  poison ;  but  ulceration  of  the  intestines  fi'om  poison 
proceeding  to  a  perforation  of  the  coats,  is  a  very  rare  condition. 

Cases  of  ■perforation  of  the  intestines  from  disease  are  occasionally 
met  with.  They  require  the  attention  of  a  medical  jurist,  since 
they  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  cases  of  poisoning.  The  following 
instance  of  perforation  of  the  duodenum  is  reported  by  Mr.  Bailey 
('Med.-  Times,'  Dec.  19,  1846,  p.  223).  A  woman,  £et.  28,  was 
taken  .suddenly  ill.  There  was  great  anxiety  of  countenance,  with 
small  and  frequent  pulse,  cold  extremities,  vomiting  and  occasional 
eructations  of  wind.  She  suffered  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
small  intestines  (duodenum),  which  caused  her  body  to  be  doubled 
up.  Her  bowels  had  been  only  partially  opened  the  day  before. 
In  about  nine  hours  there  was  great  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  ; 
the  pulse  was  smaller  ;  but  the  bowels,  in  spite  of  the  administra- 
tion of  medicine,  were  .still  unmoved.  She  gi'adually  .sank,  and  died 
in  about  fourteen  hours  and  a  half  from  the  time  she  was  first 
seized.  Thus  far  the  symptoms  would  indicate  that  the  case  was 
one  of  acute  peritonitis  and  not  of  irritant  poisoning.  Nevertheless, 
the  circumstances  were  extraordinary,  and  rumoiu's  were  spread 
that  her  husband  had  poisoned  her.  The  deceased,  it  appeared, 
had  been  married  only  the  previous  day ;  she  and  lier  husliand  did 
not  retire  to  re.st  until  three  o'clock  in  tlie  niortiiug,  and  tlio  attack 
came  on  suddenly,  by  a  fit  of  severe  pain,  at  nine  o'clock,  i.e.  six 
hotirs  after  they  had  retired  to  i-est.  An  inspection  of  the  body 
showed  all  the  usual  marks  of  peritoneal  iullammation.  The 
duodenum,  in  its  transverse  i)ortion,  was  found  to  have  a  circular 
opening  in  it,  surrounded  by  a  black  margin  externally  ;  while 
internally  the  perforation  seem(!d  larger,  its  sides  sloping  otf.  Tlie 
mucous  membrane  was  softened  for  some  distance  around  the  ulcer- 
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ation,  affording  evidence  of  the  existence  of  previous  inflam- 
mation. The  only  symptom  manifested  before  the  attack  was, 
that  she  had  been  for  some  time  subject  to  a  pain  in  her  right 
side.  ('Cormack's  Ed.  Joum.'  Jmie  1845,  p.  445  ;  and  'Lancet,' 
July  18,  1846,  p.  67.) 

A  case  of  perforation  of  the  small  intestines  (ileum),  in  which 
two  apertures  were  fovmd,  is  reported  by  Dr.  Zartmann.  (Casper's 
'  Wochenschrift,'  Miirz  14,  1846.)  Death  took  place  in  two  days, 
from  iniianrmation  of  the  peritoneum.  One  of  the  apertures  was  only 
the  sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  edges  of  both  were  smooth, 
as  if  punched  out. 

Fcrfm-aiion  by  foreign  bodies. — There  is  another  insidious  form, 
in  wliich  perforation  of  the  intestines  may  present  itself,  and  cause 
fatal  peritonitis.  This  is  by  the  formation  of  an  ulcerated  aperture 
in  the  appendix  of  the  caecum  (vermifomiis  casci),  of  which  two 
cases  have  been  communicated  to  me  by  a  former  pupil,  both 
occurrmg  in  young  men.  The  perforation  was  produced  in  these 
instances  by  the  pressure  of  a  hard  substance  lodged  in  the  extreme 
end.  In  one  instance  I  analysed  this  hard  concretion,  and  found  it 
to  consist  of  inspissated  mucus,  biliary  matter,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  was  of  an  irregular  form  and  structure, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea.  In  both  instances  death  was 
caused  by  peritonitis,  produced  by  extravasation  of  the  contents  of 
the  intestines,  and  the  aperture  was  so  small  that  it  might  have 
been  easily  overlooked.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  introduction 
into  the  appendix  cajci  of  any  foreign  substance,  as  the  pip  of  an 
apple,  or  a  small  bean,  or  cherry-stone,  is  liable  to  excite  fatal 
inflammation,  ulceration  or  gangrene.  A  case  of  tliis  kind  has  been 
reported  by  Mr.  Nelson  (' Amer.  Jom-.  Med'  Science,'  Feb.  1847, 
p.  258).  The  fact  is  important  in  relation  to  the  causes  of  sudden 
death. 

Perforation  by  worms. — It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
various  species  of  worms  which  infest  the  intestines  of  the  hiiman 
subject,  may,  in  some  rare  cases,  by  irritating  or  even  perforating 
the  coats  give  rise  to  symptoms  which  may  be  mistaken  for  those 
of  poisoning.  A  writer  on  toxicology,  M.  Flandin,  denies  that 
perforation °can  ever  take  place  from  tins  cause  ('Des  Poisons,' 
vol  1  p.  304,  1846) ;  but  as  this  denial  is  based  on  theory,  while 
the  statement  which  he  impugns  rests  upon  good  authority,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  discuss  this  as  an  unsettled  question.  He  supports 
his  opinion  by  the  authority  of  Rudolphi,  who  states  that  the 
entozoa  have  no  organs  capable  of  perforating  the  intestinal  coats 
—by  the  view  entertained  by  M.  Dujardin,  that  worms  are  never 
iniru-ious  to  animals,  because  they  are  often  found  m  large  numbers 
when  the  previous  health  of  the  animal  has  been  umnjm-ed  ;  and 
by  the  statement  of  Andral,  who,  however,  merely  says  that  if 
worms  have  the  power  of  perforating  the  mtestmes,  the  cases  in 
which  this  happens  are  exceedingly  rare-a  conclusion  m  which 
most  pathologists  wHl  entirely  agree.    Several  instances  are  on 
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record  in  wliich  perforation  has  been  thus  caused,  and  the  worm  or 
worms  have  been  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  A  well-marked 
case  of  perforation  of  the  small  intestines  (ileum)  by  an  ascaris 
lumbricoides,  leading  to  death  frojn  effusion  and  jjeritonitis,  is 
reported  by  Mr.  Kell.  Tlie  opening  tlu'ough  the  intestine  was  of 
a  circular  form,  and  correspcjiided  in  magnitude  with  the  size  of 
the  worm,  wliich  was  eight  inches  long.  The  worm  was  found 
among  the  intestines,  between  the  umbilicus  and  pubes.  ('  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  2,  p.  650.)  These  worms  may  even  perforate  the  ab- 
dominal parietes.  (See  cases  by  Dr.  Young,  in  the  same  volimie, 
p.  748.)  Vogel  says  of  the  ascaris  lumbricoides,  that  in  certain 
cases  it  is  capable  of  perforating  the  intestine,  by  tlu-usting  asunder 
with  its  head  the  hbres  of  the  intestinal  coats.  ('Pathological 
Anatomy,'  Day's  translation,  p.  464.)  Wlien  perforation  takes 
place  from  this  cause,  it  will  be  indicated  by  the  discovery  of  the 
entozoon  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  or  near  to  the  ajDerture 
in  the  intestine.  (See  a  case  in  '  Cormack's  Edinburgli  Journal, ' 
June  1845,  p.  U7.) 

In  alleged  irritant  poisoning,  when  worms  are  discovered  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  an  attempt  is  not  unfrequently  made  in  the  defence 
to  refer  the  symptoms  of  irritation  to  the  presence  of  these  entozoa. 
If  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  be  well  marked,  and  some  of  the 
poison  be  discovered  in  the  body,  such  a  defence  must  be  a  hope- 
less struggle  against  medical  facts.  This  objection  was  taken  to  the 
evidence  from  symptoms  in  one  case  of  arsenical  poisoning  ;  but  the 
disturbance  occasioned  by  worms  is  commonly  slight,  and  is  very 
rarely  accompanied  by  severe  vomiting  and  purging.  A  solitary 
instance  is  quoted  by  Christison,  in  which  a  child  appears  to  have 
died  imder  symptoms  of  narcotico-irritant  poisoning  as  an  effect  of 
worms.  Several  hundred  ascarides  were  found  in  the  intestines, 
and  thirteen  in  the  stomach.  ('On  Poisons,'  p.  133.)  In  two  in- 
stances of  arsenical  poisoning,  I  found  a  large  ascaris  lumbricoides 
in  the  small  intestines  ;  and  in  another  case,  three  of  these  worms, 
each  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  were  found  living  in  the  duo- 
denum a  week  after  the  death  of  the  person,  who  had  been  poisoned. 
In  the  above  cases  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt,  in  spite 
of  the  presence  of  the  worms,  that  the  sole  cause  of  deatli  was  poison. 
In  one  instance  the  ascaris  was  well  washed  from  adhering  mucus, 
and  examined  for  arsenic  by  Reinsch's  process  : — the  poison  was 
abundantly  discovered  in  it.  ('G.  H.  Rep.'  N.  H.  vol.  4,  p.  462.) 
[n  the  third  case  the  man  had  taken  calomel  shortly  before  death, 
and  mercury  was  extracted  from  the  l)()dy  of  tlu;  worm  after  it  had 
oeen  washed.  Under  such  circum.stances  it  w(juld  1)e  inipossil>le  to 
refer  the  symptoms  of  irritation  to  worms.  A  case  will  bo  mentioned 
ni  a  future  chapter,  in  which,  on  examining  the  body  of  a  person 
who  had  taken  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  muriatic  acid,  the  jejunum 
was  found  perforated  by  a  lumbricus  ;  but  the  acid  was  beyond  all 
doubt  tlie  cause  of  death. 
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That,  however,  the  presence  of  -worms  in  a  body  may  be  made 
a  gi'onnd  of  defence,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  two  cases  reported  by 
M.  Flandin.  A  young  man  was  charged  with  having  poisoned  his 
father  with  arsenic.  A  veiy  small  quantity  of  the  (absorbed)  poison 
was  detected  in  the  tissues  of  the  body  only.  The  report  of  the 
inspection  stated  that  there  was  a  large  number  of  the  ascarides 
lumbricoides  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  some  were  even  found  in 
the  cjesophagus.  A  discussion  on  the  cause  of  death  arose  between 
the  counsel  employed  in  the  defence,  who  based  his  arguments  on 
a  memoir  by  M.  Raspail,  and  the  medical  witness,  who  had  dis- 
covered arsenic  in  the  body  as  well  as  in  the  liver.  It  was  con- 
tended that  the  quantity  of  arsenic  found  was  not  sufficient  to 
cause  death,  and  that  the  presence  of  the  ascarides  explained  satis- 
factorily the  cause  of  the  symptoms,  and  their  rapidly  fatal  course. 
The  deceased,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  suffocated  by  the  worms, 
which  had  caused  the  compression  of  the  bowels,  and  had  even 
ascended  into  the  oesophagus  !  The  witnesses  replied  that  arsenic, 
even  in  small  quantity,  was  never  found  in  the  healthy  human 
body — that  the  presence  of  worms  could  not  account  for  the  pre- 
sence of  absorbed  arsenic  in  the  tissues — while  the  detection  of 
the  jjoison,  on  the  other  hand,  satisfactorily  accoimted  for  all  the 
symptoms,  even  for  the  passage  of  the  worms  into  the  cesophagus 
as  a  result  of  violent  vomiting.  To  no  other  circumstance  could 
death  be  attribiited. 

In  the  second  case,  an  empiric  applied  to  the  cancerous  breast 
of  a  woman,  a  plaster  covered  with  white  arsenic.  Symptoms  of 
poisoning  by  absorption  followed,  and  the  woman  died.  Arsenic 
was  detected  in  the  liver.  An  ascaris  was  found  in  the  intestines. 
On  removing  the  whole  of  the  viscera,  which  were  in  a  highly 
putrefied  state,  a  portion  gave  way,  and  the  worm  appeared  tlirough 
the  lacerated  apertm-e.  There  had  been  no  extravasation,  nor  any 
mark  of  peritonitis.  The  defence  was,  that  the  deceased  had  died 
from  perforation  of  the  intestine  by  the  worm.  This  was  denied 
by  the  witnesses,  who  contended  that  had  this  been  the  case,  there 
would  have  been  extravasation.  The  escape  of  the  worm  was 
owing  to  accidental  laceration  of  the  viscera  during  the  inspection. 
The  lymptoms  of  the  disease  were  clearly  those  of  poisoning  and 
not  of  peritonitis.    ('  Des  Poisons,'  vol.  1,  pp.  307  and  507.) 
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CHAPTER  18. 

INSPKCTION  OF  THE    DEAD    BODY.  POIKTS    TO   BE  OBSERVED.  PRESENCE  OP 

STRANGERS.  EXHUMED  BODIES.  IDENTITY  OF  SUBSTANCES.  PRESERVING 

AimCLES  FOR  ANALYSIS. — THE  USE  OF  NOTES  IN  EVIDENCE. — MEDICO- 
LEGAL REPORTS. — RULES  FOR  DRAWING  THEM  UP. 

Inspedwn  of  the  Body. — In  investigating  a  case  of  alleged  poison- 
ing, a  medical  man  may  not  have  seen  the  person  while  living. 
He  will  then  be  rec[uired  to  make  an  examination  of  the  body. 
In  addition  to  certain  points  which  have  been  elsewhere  noticed  in 
reference  to  the  living  {ante,  p.  83),  he  will  have  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  those  which  foUow  : — 1.  The  exact  time  of  death  if  known  : 
he  may  thns  determine  for  how  long  a  f)eriod  the  person  has  sur- 
vived, after  ha'sdng  been  first  attacked  with  symptoms.  2.  Observe 
the  attitude  and  pcsition  of  the  body.  3.  Observe  the  state  of  the 
dress,  4.  Observe  all  surrounding  objects.  Any  bottles,  paper 
packets,  weapons,  or  .spilled  liquids  lying  about,  should  be  col- 
lected and  preserved.  5.  Collect  any  vomited  matters  near  the 
deceased.  Observe  whether  vomiting  has  taken  place  in  the  re- 
cumbent position  or  not.  If  the  person  has  vomited  in  the  erect 
or  .sitting  position,  the  front  of  the  dress  will  commonly  be  found 
covered  with  the  vomited  matters.  6.  Note  the  external  appear- 
ances of  the  body,  and  whether  the  surface  be  livid  or  pallid.  7. 
N(jte  the  state  of  the  countenance.  8.  Note  all  marks  of  violence 
on  the  person,  or  discomposure  of  the  dress — marks  of  blood,  &c. 
■  I  Observe  the  presence  or  absence  of  warmth  or  coldness  in  the 
legs,  arras,  abdomen,  mouth,  or  axillte  ;  if  possible  use  a  thermo- 
meter for  this  purpose.  10.  The  presence  of  rigidity  or  cadaveric 
spasm  in  the  body.  To  give  any  value  to  the  two  last-men- 
tioned characters,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  nature  of  the  floor 
on  which  the  body  is  lying,  and  whether  this  be  clothed  or  naked, 
young  or  old,  fat  or  emaciated.  All  these  conditions  create  a 
difference,  in  respect  to  the  cooling  of  the  body  and  the  access  of 
rigidity.  11.  If  found  dead— When  was  the  deceased  last  seen 
living,  or  known  to  have  been  alive  1  12.  Note  all  circumstances 
leading  to  a  suspicion  of  suicide  or  murder  13.  The  time  after 
death  at  which  the  in.spection  is  made.  14.  Observe  the  state  of 
tne  abdominal  viscera.  If  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  found 
nitiaiiied,  the  .seat  of  the  inflammation  should  be  exactly  siiecilied  ; 
also  all  marks  of  softening,  ulceration,  effusion  of  blood,  corro- 
sion or  perforation.  The  stomach  should  be  removed  and  placed 
m  a  separate  vessel,  ligatures  being  a])plied  at  the  cardiac  and 
pyloric  ends.  If).  The  fluids  of  the  stomach,  if  this  organ  is 
opened  during  the  iuspcctiou,  should  1  )e  collected  in  a  clean 
(jradnahd  glass  vessel  :-  notice  <i.  the  (juantity,  h  the  odour  tried 
by  several  persons,  r,  the  colour,  d  acid  or  alkaline  reaction,  c.  pre- 
sence of  blood,  mucus,  or  bile,  /  prosenoe  of  any  undigested  food  ; 
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and  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  observe,  that  the  presence  of  farina- 
ceous matters  (bread)  would  be  indicated  by  the  addition  of  iodine 
water,  if  the  contents  were  not  alkaline  ;  of  sugar  by  the  sugar  test 
— of  fat  by  heat ;  cy  other  special  characters,  among  which  may 
be  included  the  nature  of  the  sediment,  if  any,  after  standing. 
In  cases  of  poisonmg  by  mineral  substances,  there  may  be  found 
a  black  deposit  (soot)  or  a  blue  colom-ing  matter  (smalt,  ultra- 
marine, or  indigo)  from  arsenic  ;  vermilion  or  Prussian  bhie  from 
phosphorus,  with  portions  of  matches  and  fragments  of  wood  and 
sulphur.  Prussian  blue  is  also  used  for  colouring,  in  Battle's 
vei-min-killer  ;  this  s\ibstance  may  therefore  indicate  poisoning  with 
str3cluiia. 

In  a  ca.se  of  poisoning  with  arsenic  {Reg.  v.  Windsor,  York 
Winter  Ass.  1845)  Mr.  Procter  found  in  the  stomach  of  deceased 
58  gi-ains  of  arsenic  mixed  with  18  grains  of  white  sand.  Tliis 
discovery  connected  the  accused  with  the  act  of  administration. 
The  prisoner  had  been  employed  to  sweep  a  room,  the  floor  of 
which  had  been  washed  with  bug-poison  (containing  arsenic)  and 
sand.  She  had  thus  obtained  access  to  the  poison,  and  adminis- 
tered it  with  the  sand.  In  a  case  refen-ed  to  me,  the  arsenic  found 
in  the  stomach  of  the  deceased  was  coloured  with  artificial  ultra- 
marine. This  served  to  identify  it  with  a  packet  of  arsenic  found 
concealed,  in  which  a  similar  colouring  material  had  been  used  in 
place  of  indigo. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  vegetable  substances,  we  may  meet 
with  seeds  and  fragments  of  roots  and  leaves.  These  foreign 
matters  will  require,  for  their  identification,  a  microscopical  and 
botanical,  as  well  as  a  chemical  examination. 

The  fluids  of  the  stomach,  when  first  removed,  may  present  a 
well-marked  odmtr  indicative  of  prussic  acid,  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
nitro-benzole,  ether,  alcohol,  chloroform  or  carbolic  acid.  A 
measured  portion  should  in  tliis  case  be  submitted  to  distillation 
and  the  distillate  examined.  Sometimes  the  liquid  requires  to  be 
warmed  either  by  itself  or  with  the  addition  of  an  acid  or  an 
alkali,  before  an  odour  is  evolved.  In  this  case  the  odour  of  opium, 
cyanide  of  potassium,  conia  and  nicotina,  will  become  perceptible. 
According  to  the  result  of  this  examination,  a  portion  of  the  hquid 
may  be  distilled  and  the  distillate  tested.  16.  The  contents  of 
the  duodenum  sho\ild  be  separately  collected,  ligatiures  bemg  ap- 
plied to  it  17.  Observe  the  state  of  the  large  mtestmes,  especi- 
allv  the  rectum,  as  poison  has  been  some+imes  introduced  into 
this  portion  of  the  bowels  by  injection,  and  note  the  condition  of 
their  contents  The  discovery  of  hardened  fajces  would  prove  that 
purging  had  not  existed  recently  before  death.  In  one  case,  m 
which  I  was  required  to  give  evidence,  this  became  a  question  of 
considerable  importance.  18.  The  state  of  the  mouth,  windpipe, 
throat  and  gullet-whether  there  are  m  these  parts  any  foreigii 
substances  or  marks  of  inflammation  and  corrosion  This  will 
throw  light  on  the  question  whether  the  poison  swallowed,  was  a 
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local  irritant  or  corrosive,  and  whether  it  had  or  had  not  a  chemical 
action.  It  also  removes  any  doubt  which  might  arise  respecting 
death  by  suilbcation  from  mechanical  causes.  19.  The  state  of  the 
lungs  and  heart  ;  all  morbid  changes  noted.  20.  The  state  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow.  21.  The  condition  of  the  uterus,  ovaries, 
and  genital  organs  should  be  examined,  as  poison  has  been  some- 
times introduced  into  the  system  by  the  vagina.  22.  The  liver  with 
the  gall  bladder  should  be  removed  for  a  chemical  examination. 
23.  The  urinary  bladder,  with  any  fluid  contained  in  it,  should  be 
removed  and  placed  in  a  separate  jar. 

Such  are  the  points  to  which,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases 
of  suspected  poisoning,  a  medical  jurist  should  attend.  By  means 
of  these  data,  as  well  as  others  {ante,  p.  83),  noted  according  to 
the  particular  case  to  wliich  they  are  adapted,  he  will  in  general 
be  enabled,  without  difficulty,  to  determine  the  probable  time  of 
death,  the  probable  cause  of  death,  and  the  actual  means  by  which 
death  was  brought  about.  He  may  thereby  have  it  in  his  power 
also  to  point  out  the  dish  or  article  of  food  which  had  contained 
the  poison,  if  the  case  be  one  of  poisoning  ;  and  to  throw  light 
upon  any  disputed  question  of  suicide  or  murder  in  relation  to  the 
deceased.  Many  cases  of  poisoning  are  obscure,  owing  to  these 
points  not  having  been  attended  to  in  the  first  instance. 

I  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  details 
respecting  the  mode  of  performing  an  inspection.  This  the  prac- 
titioner will  have  acquired  during  his  study  of  anatomy  ;  and  the 
only  essential  points  in  addition  to  those  above  mentioned,  are  : — 1. 
To  examine  all  the  important  organ.s  for  marks  of  natural  disease  ; 
and  2.  To  note  do-vvn  any  unusual  pathological  appearances,  or 
abnonnal  deviations  ;  although  they  may  at  the  time  appear  to 
have  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  poisoning.  It  is  useful  to  bear 
in  mind  on  these  occasions,  that  the  body  is  inspected,  not  merely 
to  show  that  the  individual  has  died  from  poison,  but  to  prove  that 
he  has  not  died  from  any  natural  cause.  Medical  practitioners 
commonly  give  their  attention  exclusively  to  the  first  point  ;  wliile 
lawyers,  who  defend  accused  parties,  very  properly  direct  a  most 
searching  examination  to  the  last-mentioned  point,  i.e.  the  healthy 
or  unhealthy  state  of  those  organs  which  are  essential  to  life,  and 
with  which  the  poison  has  not  probably  come  in  contact.  Tlie 
most  usual  causes  of  sudden  death  commonly  liave  their  seat  in 
the  brain,  the  heart  with  its  great  vessels,  and  in  tlie  lungs.  Marks 
of  efFusiim  of  blood  or  serum,  congestion,  infiajiimation,  suppura- 
tion, or  a  diseased  condition  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  should  be 
sought  for  and  accurately  noted,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of 
the  abdominal  viscera,  or  of  the  parts  wliich  are  specially  aflected 
by  the  pf)ison.  It  has  also  been  recoinmondod  in  cases  in  wliich 
the  cause  of  death  is  at  all  obscure,  after  the  general  inspection  of 
the  body,  that  the  spinal  marrow  and  its  membranes  should  undergo 
a  special  examination. 

No  persons  should  be  allowed  to  be  present  at  an  inspection  in 
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a  medico-legal  case,  excepting  those  \\'lio  are  directly  empowered  by 
a  coroner  or  magistrate  to  undertake  it.  The  presence  of  strangers 
interferes  with  the  proper  performance  of  this  responsible  dnty. 
For  anjiihing  known  to  the  examiner,  some  of  these  spectators 
may  have  a  direct  interest  in  defeating  the  objects  of  the  inspection. 
In  a  French  case  of  alleged  poisoning,  in  order  to  defraud  an 
insurance  comjiany,  in  which  I  was  consiilted  many  years  since, 
some  persons — not  apparently  connected  with  the  case — were 
allowed  to  be  present  as  spectatoi's  at  the  inspection  of  the  body. 
It  was  conducted  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  viscera  for  analysis 
were  j^laced  in  separate  jars  well  secured  and  labelled.  The  ana- 
lysis was  subsequently  made  by  an  eminent  expert,  to  whom  the 
jars  properly  secured  and  labelled  were  afterwards  sent.  On 
opening  the  jar  labelled  '  the  stomach,'  it  was  found  empty.  The 
organ  and  its  contents  must  have  been  removed  before  the  jar  was 
secured,  as  the  seals  were  unbroken.  Inquuy  led  to  no  result,  and 
as  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  poison,  the  case  fell  to 
the  gi'oimd.  There  was  reason  to  believe  that  some  person  present 
at  the  inspection  had  secretly  removed  the  stomach  from  the  jar 
and  had  made  away  with  it.  The  inspector  omitted  to  look  into 
the  jar  just  before  it  was  finally  secured. 

In  the  case  of  Cook  {Beg.  v.  Palmer,  1856),  the  presence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  examination  of  the  body  led  to  the  following  re- 
sults : — While  the  stomach  was  being  laid  bare,  the  prisoner  pushed 
against  the  person  making  the  inspection,  quite  accidentally  as  it 
was  stated,  and  thus  caused  a  wound  in  the  stomach,  which  led  to 
the  escape  of  some  of  the  contents  into  the  abdomen.  The  stomach 
was  immediately  transferred  to  a  jar,  cut  open,  and  the  remainder 
of  its  contents  efiused  amidst  portions  of  the  intestines  and  their 
contents.  The  jar  was  then  covered  with  wet  bladder  and  securely 
tied  ;  but  while  the  attention  of  the  inspectora  was  for  a  few  mo- 
ments withdrawn,  the  prisoner  was  seen  to  cut  through  the  bladder 
and  invert  the  jar,  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  fluid 
portion  of  the  contents  to  escape.  When  the  jar  was  delivered  to 
Dr.  Eees  and  myself  for  analysis,  the  cut  thus  made  in  the  bladder 
was  visible,  but  tliis  had  been  so  stretched  after  the  accident,  as  to 
serve  again  the  pm-pose  of  covering  the  top  of  the  jar.  These 
manipulations  of  the  prisonei-,  which  were  concealed  from  us  at  the 
time,  necessarily  placed  very  serious  difSculties  in  the  way  of  a 
correct  analysis. 

A  person  suspected  or  accused  of  the  act  of  poisoning,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  medico-legal  inspection  of  a 
body.  A  coroner  may  allow  the  attendance  of  some  one  to  repre- 
sent the  accused,  and  make  notes  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
conducted ;  but  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  in  any  way 
witli  the  proceedings  of  those  who  have  received  the  usual  legal 
order  for  a  post-mortem  examination. 

Exhumed  bodies.— Sometimes  the  inspection  of  a  body  is  re- 
quii-ed  to  be  made  long  after  interment.    So  long  as  the  coftin 
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remains  entire,  there  may  be  the  expectation  of  discovering  mineral 
and  some  alkaloidal  poisons  in  the  organs  ;  but  decomposition  may 
have  advanced  so  far  as  to  destroy  all  pathological  evidence.  The 
inspection  in  such  cases  is  commonly  coniined  to  the  al^dominal 
viscera.  The  stomach  is  often  found  so  thinned  and  collapsed, 
that  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  appear  to  form  only  one  coat. 
This  organ  should  be  removed  with  the  duodenum,  and  ligatures 
should  be  applied  to  each.  The  liver  and  the  spleen  should  also 
be  removed,  in  order  that  they  may,  if  necessary,  be  separately 
analysed.  If  poison  is  not  found  in  one  or  more  of  these  parts,  it 
is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  discovered  in  the  body.  It  has  been 
recommended  that  a  portion  of  earth  immediately  above  and  below 
the  coffin  should  be  removed  for  analysis,  as  it  may  contain  arsenic  ; 
but  this  appears  to  me  to  be  an  unnecessary  piece  of  refinement 
when  the  coffin  is  entire,  or  when  the  parietes  still  cover  the 
viscera.  If  decomposition  has  so  far  advanced  as  to  have  led  to  an 
admixture  of  earth  with  the  viscera,  and  the  poison  is  found  in 
minute  quantity  in  the  tissues  only,  the  source  of  the  poison  may 
be  regarded  as  doubtful.  The  body  of  a  deceased  person,  when 
exhumed,  should  be  identified  by  some  friend  or  relative,  in  the 
presence  of  the  medical  examiner.  In  one  case  of  murder  by 
poison,  the  evidence  almost  failed,  owing  to  this  precaution  not 
having  been  taken. 

It  is  Lmpoi-tant  that  the  viscera  taken  from  a  body  which  has 
been  long  in  the  grave  should  be  sealed  up  immediately.  They 
should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  any  metal,  nor  with 
any  surface  except  that  of  clean  glass,  porcelain,  or  wood.  It  has 
been  recommended  that  they  should  he  washed  with  chloride  of 
lime,  or  placed  in  alcohol  ;  but  this  is  decidedly  improper  :  the  use 
of  any  preservative  chemical  liquid  would  not  only  embarrass  the 
future  analysis,  but  would  render  a  sjiecial  examination  of  an  un- 
used portion  of  the  liquid  necessary,  the  identity  of  which  would 
have  to  be  unequivocally  established.  Preservation  from  air  in 
clean  glass  vessels,  with  well  fitted  corks,  covered  vdth  skin,  or, 
what  is  still  better,  sheet-caoutchouc,  is  all  that  is  required  in 
practice.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  a  small  quantity  of 
chloroform.  The  vapour  of  this  liquid  difl'used  thnjugh  the  vessel, 
tends  to  retard  putrefaction.  The  contents  of  a  stomach,  coiisisting 
of  blood  and  mucus,  have  thus  been  preserved  in  an  unchanged 
state  for  several  months. 

Ihentity  of  Suhhtances. — It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  all 
legal  authorities  rigorously  insist  vipon  proof  being  adduced  of  the 
id'tnf.Uij  <,i  the  vomited  matters  or  other  liquids  taken  from  the 
body  of  a  deceased  person,  when  poisoning  is  suspected.  Sup- 
posing that,  during  the  examination,  the  stomach  and  viscera  are 
removed  from  the  body,  they  should  never  be  placed  on  any  sui-- 
face,  or  in  any  vessel,  until  we  have  first  ascert,ained  that  the 
surface  or  vessel  is  perfectly  rkaih.  If  this  point  bo  not  attended 
to,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  counsel  for  the  defence  to  raise  a 
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doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  jmy  whether  the  poisonous  substance 
might  not  have  been  accidentally  present  in  the  vessel  used.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  a  very  remote  presumption ;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  is  upon  technical  objections  of  this  kind  that  acquittals  follow, 
in  spite  of  the  strongest  presumptions  of  gudt.  This  is  a  question 
for  which  every  medical  witness  should  be  prepared,  whether  he  is 
giving  his  evidence  at  a  coroner's  inquest,  or  in  a  court  of  law. 
Many  might  feel  disposed  to  regard  matters  of  this  kind  as  in- 
volving unnecessary  nicety  and  care,  but  if  they  are  neglected,  it 
is  possible  that  a  case  may  be  at  once  stopped  :  so  that  the  care 
subsequently  bestowed  upon  a  chemical  analysis  wiU  be  labour 
thrown  away.  The  strength  of  the  evidence  is  determined  by  its 
weakest  point.  Proof  of  the  presence  of  poison  in  the  contents  of 
a  stomach  was  once  rejected  at  a  trial  for  murder,  because  the 
fluids  had  been  hastily  thrown  into  a  jar  borrowed  from  a  neigh- 
bouring grocer's  shop  ;  and  it  coi;ld  not  be  satisfactorily  proved  that 
the  jar  was  clean  and  entirely  free  from  traces  of  arsenic,  in  which  the 
gi'ocer  dealt.  When  the  life  of  a  person  is  at  stake,  as  in  a  charge 
of  murder  by  poisoning,  the  slightest  doubt  is  always  very  properly 
interpreted  in  favour  of  the  accused. 

Not  only  must  clean  vessels  be  used  for  receiving  any  liquid 
destined  for  subsequent  chemical  analysis,  but  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  identity  of  a  substance  is  preserved,  or  the  most  cori-ect 
analysis  afterwards  made,  will  be  inadmissible  as  evidence.  The 
suspected  substance,  when  once  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  medical 
man,  should  never  be  let  out  of  his  sight  or  custody.  It  should  be 
kept  sealed  under  his  private  seal,  and  locked  up  while  in  his  pos- 
session, in  a  closet  to  which  no  other  person  can  have  access.  If 
he  has  once  let  the  article  out  of  his  hands,  and  allowed  it  to  pass 
through  the  hands  of  several  other  persons,  then  he  complicates 
the  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  by  rendering  it  indispensable  for 
these  persons  to  state  under  what  circumstances  it  was  placed  while 
in  their  possession.  The  exposirre  of  a  suspected  substance  on  a 
table,  or  in  a  closet  or  room  to  which  many  have  access,  may  be 
fatal  to  its  legal  identity  ;  for  the  chemical  evidence,  so  important 
in  a  criminal  investigation,  will  probably  be  altogether  rejected  by 
the  court.  A  case  was  tried  on  the  Norfolk  circuit,  in  which  an 
analysis  of  certain  matters  vomited  by  a  person  poisoned  with 
arsenic,  was  not  admitted  as  evidence  against  the  prisoner,  because 
the  medical  man  had  left  them  in  the  custody  of  two  women  ;  and 
these  women  had  allowed  the  vessel  containing  the  suspected  liquid 
(which  was  subsequently  proved  to  contain  arsenic)  to  be  exposed  in 
a  room  open  to  the  access  of  many  persons.  In  another  case,  tried 
at  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions,  the  analysis  of  some  suspected  liquids  was 
not  allowed  in  evidence,  because  the  practitioner,  who  lived  in  the 
country,  and  was  unwilling  to  take  the  responsibility  of  analyzing 
them,  had  sent  them  up  to  town  by  a  carrier  to  be  examined  by  a 
London  chemist.  If  closely  sealed  by  a  private  seal,  and  this  is 
observed  by  the  receiver  to  be  unbroken,  before  he  iDroceeds  to  an 
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analysis,  this  mode  of  transmission  will  not  probably  be  objected 
to.  All  m-appers  and  packets  with  their  seals  should  be  preserved 
for  production  if  required.  When  any  article  {e.g.  a  stomach  or 
other  organ)  is  reserved  for  analysis,  care  should  be  taken  to  attach 
immediately  to  it,  or  to  the  vessel  containing  it,  a  parchment  or 
wooden  label,  upon  which  are  plainly  witten,  in  ink,  the  name  of 
the  deceased  and  the  date  of  removal,  including  the  day  of  the 
week  and  month.  This  is  especially  necessary  when  there  are  two 
or  more  articles  for  analysis.  I  have  known  the  greatest  inconveni- 
ence to  result  from  the  neglect  of  this  simple  precaution. 

Preserving  articles  for  analysis. — In  removing  viscera  or  liquids 
from  the  body,  and  reserving  them  for  analysis,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  certain  precautions.  A  clean  vessel,  with  a  wide  mouth, 
should  be  selected  ;  it  should  be  only  sufficiently  large  to  hold  the 
organ  or  liquid  (the  less  air  remaining  in  it  the  better)  ;  it  should 
be  secured  by  a  closely- fitting  clean  cork,  covered  with  fine  skin 
or  bladder.  Another  piece  of  skin  should  then  be  tied  over  the 
mouth,  or,  for  this,  sheet-caoutchouc  or  gutta  percha  may  be  sub- 
stituted with  advantage.  It  should  lastly  be  covered  with  tinfoil, 
and  a  layer  of  white  leather.  In  this  way  any  loss  by  evaporation 
or  decomposition  is  prevented,  and  the  viscera  may  be  preserved 
(in  a  cool  place)  for  some  time.  If  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  be  too 
wide  for  a  cork,  the  other  articles  cannot  be  dispensed  mth. 
Paper  only  should  not  be  used  :  I  have  known  the  appearances 
after  death  of  the  viscera  of  an  infant,  suspected  to  have  died 
from  poison,  entirely  destroyed  by  drying,  from  the  evaporation 
which  took  place  through  the  layers  of  paper  with  which  the  vessel 
in  which  they  were  contained,  was  covered.  In  reference  to  vola- 
tile poisons,  such  as  prussic  acid,  the  liquids  supposeji  to  contain 
them  should  be  placed  in  glass-stoppered  bottles.  A  medical  jurist 
should  bear  in  mind  that  all  these  minor  matters  are  likely  to  come 
out  in  evidence  ;  and  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all ,  is  worth  doing 
well.  For  reasons  already  .stated,  antiseptic  chemical  compounds 
should  not  be  used.  The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  chloro- 
form to  the  viscera  will,  without  complicating  the  analysis,  tend  to 
preserve  them. 

The  articles  used  for  the  preservation  of  viscera  shf)uld  be  in  all 
cases  scrupulously  examined.  Some  kinds  of  calico  are  dressed 
with  arsenic  and  starch  paste,  and  many  kinds  of  wrap])ing-paper 
as  well  as  wall-papers  are  strongly  impregnated  Avith  tins  poison. 
An  observation  made  by  Mr.  Aickin,  of  lielfast,  sliows  that  tliis  is 
not  an  unnecessary  caution.  This  gentleman  was  engaged  in  ex- 
amining the  body  of  a  child,  in  order  to  determine  the  cause  of 
death.  The  organs  wore  healthy,  and  as  no  sufficient  cause  pre- 
sented itself,  he  removed  the  stomach,  witli  a  view  of  making  an 
analysis  of  its  contents.  He  was  suddenly  called  away  ;  and,  to 
preserve  tlio  stf)inach,  he  wrapped  it  in  a  [liece  of  paper  (used  for 
papering  rooms),  placing  it  on  the  nncolonred  side,  and  lie  locked 
it  in  a  closet  until  the  following  day.  Assisted  by  a  friend,  lie  then 
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analyzed  the  contents,  and  found  a  trace  of  morphia  with  a  large 
qua,ntity  of  arsenic.  As  the  symptoms  from  which  the  child  had 
suflered  were  not  those  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  and  there  were 
no  appearances  of  the  action  of  tins  substance  on  the  body,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  some  extraneous  catise  to 
account  for  its  presence.  He  examined  a  portion  of  the  wall-paper 
in  whicli  the  stomach  had  been  wrapped,  and  then  found  that  that 
part  of  it  which  was  coloured  yellow  was  tinted  with  sulphide  of 
arsenic  or  orpiment !  It  was  therefore  evident,  as  orpiment  con- 
tains white  arsenic,  that  the  stomach  and  its  contents  had  imbibed 
a  portion  of  the  poison  during  the  night.  ('  Lancet,'  June  23, 1855, 
p.  632. )  Tliis  satisfactorily  accounted  for  the  presence  of  arsenic, 
imder  circumstances  which  might  have  given  rise  to  a  false  charge 
of  murder.  Nearly  all  wall-papers,  having  any  tinge  of  green  or 
golden  yellow  in  them,  and  some  of  those  which  are  red,  contain 
arsenic,  and  this  arsenic  spreads  by  imbibition  to  other  parts  of  the 
paper  not  so  tinted.  It  would,  of  course,  be  proper  to  avoid  in  all 
cases  the  use  of  any  wrapper  having  upon  it  mineral  colours  of 
any  description.  Mr.  Aickin's  case  shows  in  a  striking  point  of 
view  the  danger  of  trusting  to  chemical  analysis  alone.  Unless  we 
look  to  physiology  and  pathology,  a  most  erroneous  opinion  may  be 
expressed.  Dr.  Reese,  U.S.,  reports  a  ca.se  in  wliich  the  search  for 
arsenic  failed  to  detect  that  poison  ;  but  zinc  in  large  quantity  was 
found.  It  turned  out  that  the  stomach  had  been  thrown  into  an 
old  tin  can  which  had  been  formerly  used  for  holding  zinc-paint. 

Arsenic  is  sometimes  found  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron  in  oclireous 
deposits  or  soils.  It  is  thus  occasionally  present  in  the  soil  of  ceme- 
teries, but  in  an  insoluble  form.  Even  in  the  fm*  deposited  in  tea- 
kettles, in  which  there  is  generally  some  oxide  of  iron,  an  insoluble 
compound  of  arsenic  has  iDeen  found.  From  about  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  the  crast  or  fur  of  a  vessel,  used  for  boiling  water.  Otto  ob- 
tained weU-marked  arsenical  deposits.  PoUnitz  has  detected  in  the 
fur  of  kettles — copper,  lead,  tin,  and  even  antimony.  Dr.  Osborn, 
of  Southampton,  has  confirmed  Pollnitz's  conclusion,  namely,  that 
lead  is  present  in  an  insoluble  form  in  the  deposits  of  kettles  and 
boilers.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  Dec.  22,  1860,  p.  608.)  Otto 
discovered  a  much  larger  proportion  of  ai'senic  in  the  calcareous 
crust  taken  from  a  kitchen  boiler.  Ten  ounces  of  this  gave  a 
deposit  of  arsenic  in  a  glass  tube,  and  by  Marsh's  process  several 
stains  on  wliite  porcelain.  He  thinks  that,  if  a  sufficient  quantity 
is  employed,  arsenic  will  be  found  in  the  sediment  of  all  spring  and 
weU-waters.  ('Ausmittehmg  der  Gifte,'  1856,  p.  61.)  I  have 
found  arsenic  in  the  water  of  rivers  used  for  the  supply  of  towns, 
and  have  extracted  a  well-marked  quantity  from  two  ounces  of  the 
dried  mud  of  the  Thames,  as  well  as  from  sunilar  quantities  of 
earth  taken  from  tliree  churchyards  in  the  north  of  England. 
('Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,'  Oct.  1860.  On  Arsenic  and  Antimony. ) 
These  facts,  if  they  prove  anything,  tend  to  show  the  extreme 
danger  of  placing  reliance  on  minute  chemical  results,  or  traces,  as 
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they  are  called,  in  the  absence  of  good  physiological  and  patho- 
logical evidence. 

The  results  of  an  analysis,  in  the  shape  of  sublimates  or  preci- 
pitates, should  be  carefully  preserved  for  evidence,  distmctly 
labelled,  in  small  glass  tubes  hermetically  sealed.  They  can  then, 
if  asked' for,  but  not  otherwise,  be  produced  for  examination  at  the 
inquest  or  trial. 

On  the  use  of  Notes.^lt  has  already  been  recommended,  as  a 
rule  in  these  criminal  investigations,  that  a  practitioner  should 
make  notes  of  what  he  observes  in  regard  to  symptoms,  appearances 
after  death,  and  the  steps  as  well  as  results  of  a  chemical  analysis. 
His  own  observations  should  be  kept  quite  distinct  from  any 
information  given  to  liim  by  others.    He  may  base  his  conclusions 
on  the  former,  but  not  on  the  latter.    From  the  common  forms  of 
law  in  this  country,  a  person  charged  with  the  crime  of  poisoning 
may  remain  imprisoned,  if  at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis,  for 
some  months  before  he  is  brought  to  trial.    It  is  obvious  that, 
however  clear  the  circumstances  may  at  the  time  appear  to  a  prac- 
titioner, it  will  require  more  than  ordinary  powers  of  memory  to 
retain,  for  so  long  a  period,  a  distinct  recollection  of  all  the  facts 
of  a  case.    If  he  is  unprovided  with  notes,  and  his  memory  is 
defective,  then  the  case  will  turn  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  for  he 
will  be  the  person  to  benefit  by  the  negiect  or  bad  memory  of  the 
witness.    In  adopting  the  plan  here  recommended,  such  a  result 
,  may  be  easily  prevented.    It  may  be  remarked  that  the  law  rela- 
tive to  the  admissibility  of  notes  or  memoranda  in  evidence  is  very 
strict,  and,  in  trials  for  murder,  is  rigorously  enforced  by  the 
judges.    In  order  to  render  such  notes  or  memoranda  admissible, 
it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  they  should  be  taken  by  the 
witness  at  the  time  the  observations  are  made,  or  as  soon  after- 
wards as  practicable  ;  and,  further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
witness  can  refer  to  them  only  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  his 
memory. 

Medico-legal  Reports. — One  of  the  duties  of  a  medical  jurist  is 
to  draw  up  a  report  of  the  results  of  his  examination  :  1,  in  regard 
to  symptoms  in  the  living  ;  2,  in  regard  to  appearances  after  death  ; 
and,  3,  in  regai'd  to  the  results  of  an  analysis.  With  respect  to  the 
two  first  divisions  of  the  report,  I  mu.st  refer  the  reader  to  the  rules 
for  investigating  cases  of  poisoning  (mde,  pp.  83  and  131).  It  need 
hardly  be  observed  that  the  time  at  which  the  person  was  first  seen, 
and  the  circ\nii3tanceH  under  which  the  attendance  of  the  practi- 
tioner was  required,  as  well  as  the  date  of  deatli,  sliould  l)o  particu- 
larly stated.  The  hour,  the  day  of  the  week,  and  the  month  should 
be  invariaV)ly  mentioned.  Some  medical  witnesses  merely  state  the 
day  of  the  week,  without  that  of  the  mouth,  or  vice  versd.  At  a 
trial  this  sometimes  creates  groat  confusion,  by  rendering  a  refer- 
ence to  almanacs  necessary.  Tlie  wonls  yesterday,  next  day,  Ac, 
shr)uld  never  be  used.  The  facts  wliicli  it  will  be  necessary  to 
enter  in  the  rep(jrt  are  specially  stated  undea.'  the  heads  of  investi- 
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gation.  If  these  facts  are  not  observed  in  the  order  there  set 
down,  their  vaUie  as  evidence  of  the  cause  of  death  or  of  the  crimi- 
nality or  innocence  of  particular  persons,  will  be  entirely  lost.  In 
drawing  up  a  report  of  symptoms  and  appearances  after  death,  the 
facts  should  be  in  the  first  instance  plainly  and  concisely  stated 
seriatim,  in  language  easily  intelligible  to  non-professional  per- 
■  sons.  A  reporter  is  not  called  upon  to  display  his  erudition,  but 
to  make  himself  understood.  If  technical  terms  are  employed,  their 
meaning  should  be  stated  in  parentheses.  When  a  subject  is 
thoroughly  understood,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  rendering  it  in 
simple  language  ;  and  when  it  is  not  well  understood,  the  prac- 
titioner is  not  in  a  position  to  make  any  report.  Magistrates, 
coroners,  and  barristers  are  very  acute,  and  easily  detect  ignorance, 
even  when  it  appears  under  the  mask  of  erudition. 

In  recording  facts,  a  reporter  should  not  encumber  his  state- 
ments with  opinions,  inferences,  or  comments.  The  facts  should 
be  first  stated,  and  the  conclusions  should  be  reserved  until  the  end 
of  the  report.  The  language  in  which  conclusions  are  expressed 
should  be  precise  and  clear.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
are  intended  to  form  a  concise  summary  of  the  whole  report,  upon 
which  the  judgment  of  a  magistrate,  or  the  decision  of  a  coroner's 
jury,  will  be  ultimately  based.  They  should  be  most  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  matters  which  are  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and  which 
have  actually  fallen  under  the  observation  of  the  witness.  Thus, 
they  commonly  refer  to  the  following  questions  :  What  was  the 
cause  of  death  ?  What  are  the  medical  circumstances  which  lead 
you  to  suppose  that  death  was  caused  by  poison  ?  What  are  the 
circumstances  which  lead  you  to  suppose  that  death  was  not  caused 
by  natural  disease  ?  Answers  to  one  or  all  of  these  questions  com- 
prise, in  general,  all  that  a  reporter  is  required  to  introduce  into 
the  conclusions  of  his  report. 

The  reporter  must  remember  that  his  conclusions  are  to  be 
based  only  upon  medical  facts — not  upon  moral  circumstances,  un- 
less he  is  specially  required  to  express  his  opinion  with  regard  to 
them  when  they  are  of  a  medico-moral  nature.  Fiu-ther,  they  must 
be  founded  only  on  what  he  has  himself  seen  or  observed.  Any  in'- 
formation  derived  from  others  should  not  be  made  the  basis  of  an 
opinion  in  a  medico-legal  report.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  a  conclusion  based  upon  mere  probabilities  is  of  no  value  as 
evidence. 

In  drawing  up  a  report  on  the  results  of  a  chemical  analysis,  the 
following  rules  shoidd  be  borne  in  mind.  A  liquid  or  .solid  may  be 
received  for  analysis.    1.  When,  and  of  whom,  or  how  received  ? 

2.  In  what  state  was  it  received — secured  in  any  way,  or  exposed  ? 

3.  If  more  than  one  substance  received,  each  to  be  .separately  and 
distinctly  labelled ;  appearance  of  the  vessel,  its  capacity,  and  the 
quantity  of  liquid  (by  measure)  or  solid  (by  weight)  contained 
therein.  4.  Where  and  when  did  you  proceed  to  make  the  analysis, 
and  where  was  the  substance  kept  during  the  intermediate  period  i 
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5.  Did  any  one  assist  you,  or  did  you  make  the  analysis  yoxu-- 
self  I  6.  Physical  characters  of  the  substance.  7.  Processes  and 
tests  employed  for  determining  whethev  it  contained  poison.  All 
the  steps  of  these  processes  need  not  be  described  ;  a  general  out- 
line of  the  analysis  will  suffice.  A  magistrate  may  thus  satisfy 
himself  by  an  appeal  to  others  (if  necessary)  whether  the  analysis 
has  or  has  not  been  properly  made.  8.  Supposing  the  siibstance 
to  contain  poison — is  this  in  a  pure  state  or  mixed  with  any  other 
body  ?  9.  The  strength  of  the  poison,  if  an  acid,  or  if  it  be  in 
solution  :  in  all  cases  the  quantity  of  poison  found,  determined  if 
possible  by  actual  weigliing.  10.  Supposing  no  poison  to  be  con- 
tained in  it,  what  was  the  nature  of  tlie  substance  ?  Did  it  contain 
anything  of  a  noxious  nature,  i.e.  hkely  to  injiu^e  health  or  de.stroy 
life  ]  11.  Could  the  supposed  poisonous  substance  exist  naturally 
or  be  produced  spontaneously  within  the  body  1  12.  Was  it  present 
in  any  of  the  liquids  or  solids  employed  in  the  chemical  a.nalysis  ? 
13.  Was  it  contained  in  any  of  the  articles  of  food  or  medicine  taken 
by  the  deceased  1  14.  Is  its  presence  to  be  ascribed  to  the  use  of 
any  mineral  matter  employed  by  injection  after  death  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  body  of  the  deceased  I  15.  What  quantity  of  poison 
was  actually  separated  in  the  free  or  absorbed  state  1  16.  How 
much  of  the  substance  found  would,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
likely  to  destroy  life  ? 

There  are  few  reports  in  which  answers  to  many  of  these  ques- 
tions, although  not  formally  put,  will  not  be  required ;  and  unless 
the  whole  of  them  are  borne  in  mind  by  the  operator  at  the  time 
an  analysis  is  undertaken,  those  which  are  omitted  can  never  re- 
ceive an  answer,  however  important  to  the  ends  of  justice  that 
answer  may  iiltimately  become. 


CHAPTER  19. 

THE  EVTOBNCB  OF  POTSONINO  FROM  CHBMICAX,  ANALYSIS. — CHEMICAL  BTTOENCH 

NOT     AHSOLUTELY      NECB.SSARY.           ALL     POISONS    NOT     DETECTABLE  IIY 

CHKMISTBY.  RULES     FOB     CONDUCTINU     A     MEDICO-LBQAL  ANALYSIS.  

EVIDENCE  FROM  TRACES  OF  POISONS. — DLALYSIS  OF  LIQ,UIDS. — FAILURE  OF 

CHEMICAL  EVIDENCE. — CAUSES.  LOSS    OF    POI.SONS    HY    AIISORPTION  AND 

ELIMINATION.  DECOMPOSITION   IN  TUB   LIVING   AND   DEAD  IIODY. 

Convidioiis  vnthord  Chemical  evidence.— It  ban  been  supposed  that 
chemical  evidence  of  poisoning  was  always  necessary,  and  that  the 
corpnx  delicti  was  not  made  out  unless  the  jioison  wore  discovered 
by  a  chemical  analysis.  This,  however,  is  not  a  correct  view  of 
the  matter.  There  are  many  poisons  which  cannot  at  present  be 
detected  by  chemical  analysis,  and  among  those  susceptible  of 
analysis,  there  are  numerous  circumstances  wliich,  irrespective  of 
a  criminal  tampering  with  the  viscera,  may  occur  to  prevent  their 
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detection  in  the  food,'  the  vomited  matters,  or  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  (See  the  cases  of  Dr.  Alexander  {ante,  p.  27) ; 
and  Humphreys  {ante,  p.  73.)  If  such  a  principle  were  recognized 
by  law,  many  criminals  would  escape  conviction.  All  that  is  re- 
quii'ed  legally,  is  that  there  should  be  satisfactory  proof  of  a  per- 
son having  died  from  poison  ; — the  discovery  of  poison  in  the  body 
is  not  necessarily  evidence  of  its  having  caused  death,  nor  is  its 
non-discovery  evidence  that  death  has  not  been  caused  by  it.  If 
by  symptoms  and  appearances,  with  or  without  moral  cii'cum- 
stances,  it  can  be  made  clear  to  the  minds  of  a  jury  that  death  has 
been  caused  by  poison,  nothing  more  is  required  ;  the  evidence 
from  chemical  analysis  maybe  then  safely  dispensed  with.  Hence, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  charge  of  poisoning  cannot  be 
sustained  in  the  absence  of  cliemical  proof  of  the  natiu-e  of  the 
substance  taken.  The  fact  of  a  poison  having  been  used,  as  well 
a.s  its  natiu'e,  may  be  determined  by  physiological  and  pathological 
evidence,  as  weU  as  by  other  cii-cumstances.  In  the  case  of  Donellan, 
already  refeiTed  to  (p.  75),  the  only  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the 
poison  used,  was  the  odour  of  laurel- water  perceived  by  the  mother 
of  the  deceased.  The  effects  wliich  followed  made  up  for  the  want 
of  chemical  proof  of  its  nature.  As  some  objections  have  been 
offered  to  the  propriety  of  a  conviction  in  this  case,  I  may  refer  to 
others — one  the  case  of  a  man  named  Thorn,  tried  at  the  Aberdeen 
Autumn  Circuit,  1821,  for  poisoning  a  person  named  Mitchell  with 
arsenic.  No  trace  of  poison  could  be  detected ;  hnt  a  conviction 
very  properly  took  place  on  evidence  from  symptoms  and  appear- 
ances, coupled  with  moral  circumstances.  Another  instance  oc- 
ciured  at  the  Monaghan  Lent  Assizes,  1841,  where  a  woman  was 
convicted  of  poisoning  her  hu.sband,  although  the  nature  of  the 
poison  could  not  be  determined  by  the  most  carefully  conducted 
chemical  analysis.  The  poison  was  considered,  from  the  alleged 
taste  and  sjrmptoms,  to  have  been  aconite. 

In  Humjjhreys'  case  {ante,  p.  73),  the  medical  and  moral  facts 
rendered  it  clear  that  the  man  had  died  from  the  effects  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  administered  to  liim  by  his  wife  ;  but  not  a  trace  of  this 
poison  could  be  detected  in  the  body  of  the  deceased,  although 
he  survived  the  effects  only  two  days.  The  jury,  however,  were 
satisfied,  from  other  proofs,  that  death  had  been  caused  by  poison, 
and  the  wife,  who  committed  the  crime,  was  convicted  and  exe- 
cuted. In  the  case  of  Dr.  Castamg,  who  was  tried  in  1823,  before  a 
French  tribunal,  for  the  murder  of  his  friend  Ballet,  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  morphia,  no  poison  was  found  in  the  body  by  several 
eminent  chemists  ;  yet  the  symptoms  and  moral  evidence  were  con- 
sidered to  have  furnished  satisfactory  proof  of  the  crime,  and  the 
prisoner  was  convicted  and  executed.  The  case  of  the  notorious 
William  Palmer,  furnishes  an  additional  illustration,  if  any  were 
needed,  that  medical  and  moral,  without  chemical  evidence,  will 
suffice  to  procure  a  conviction  in  a  charge  of  poisoning. 
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It  is,  therefore,  now  a  well-kiio^vn  and  admitted  fact,  that  a  person 
may  die  from  poison,  and  no  poison  be  found  by  chemical  analysis 
in  the  body.  There  is  a  popular  but  erroneoiis  notion,  tliat,  if  poison 
cannot  be  produced  from  a  dead  body  in  a  visible  and  tangible 
form,  then,  supposing  proper  skill  to  have  been  employed,  the  only 
inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  no  poison  was  taken,  and  that  death 
was  caused  by  disease.  Tlais  would  be  bringing  the  question  of 
death  from  poison  to  a  very  simple  issue  indeed.  It  would  be 
casting  aside  physiology  and  pathology,  and  requiring  our  law- 
authorities  to  place  entire  and  exclusive  confidence  in  the  crucible 
and  test-tube  of  a  chemist — sometimes  prepared  to  swear  to  the 
presence  of  a  quantity  which  he  can  neither  see  nor  weigh !  There 
are  many  poisons  which  do  not  admit  of  detection  by  chemical 
analysis,  but  their  lethal  nat\ire  may  be  clearly  established  by 
physiological  experiments.  Thus  there  are  no  chemical  processes 
by  which  the  poison  of  castor-oil  seeds — of  the  common  laburnum 
— of  the  poisonous  fungi — of  darnel,  the  Calabar  bean,  the  poison 
of  the  cenanthe  crocata,  and  some  other  vegetables— can  be  sepa- 
rated and  demonstrated  to  exist  after  death  in  the  blood,  liver,  or 
tissues  ?  Hence  the  statement  that  no  person  can  die  from  poison, 
except  the  poison  be  found  in  the  body,  is  a  mockery,  a  delusion, 
and  a  snare,  admirably  adapted  to  cover  a  multitude  of  secret 
deaths  from  poisdh,  which,  but  for  this  dogma,  might  be  revealed 
by  pathology  and  physiology.  It  is  all  the  more  dangerous,  be- 
cause the  history  of  crime  shows  us  that  the  arts  of  the  murderer, 
especially  of  the  scientilic  or  professional  murderer,  are  daily 
becoming  more  refined.  I  might  add  largely  to  the  list  of  poisons 
which  either  by  their  nature,  hy  their  tremendous  power  in  very 
small  doses,  or  by  the  mode  in  which  they  are  introduced  into  the 
system,  would  infallibly  produce  death  without  leaving  a  phy.sical 
or  chemical  trace  of  their  presence  in  the  body.  Even  in  arsenical 
poisoning,  there  may  be  thus  an  entire  failure  of  chemical  evidence. 
(See  case  by  Sir  R.  Chri.stison,  op.  cit.  p.  319.) 

A  medical  jurist  must,  however,  take  care  not  to  fall  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  give  an  opinion  that  death  has  t;iken  phice 
from  poison  when  no  poison  can  be  foiuid,  and  there  is  no  supple- 
mentary medical  evidence  of  poisoning.  The  case  of  Mrti.  Gulliver, 
on  whose  body  an  inquest  was  held  at  WestHaddon,  in  Northamp- 
ton.shire,  in  January  1874,  furnishes  a  sad  illu.stration  of  the 
danger  of  basing  a  medical  opini(jn  of  death  from  poison  on  hypo- 
thetical grounds.  The  deceased,  xt.  74,  died  suddenly  after  a  few 
days'  illness.  On  the  night  before  her  death,  a  medical  nian  saw 
ht;r  and  found  that  she  liad  disease  of  the  heart.  Ho  gave  a  cer- 
tificate accordingly.  A  rumour  was  circulated  that  she  had  died 
from  poison,  and  a  month  after  death  her  Ixxly  was  exhumed 
and  examined.  All  the  organs  were  found  healtliy  excepting  the 
heart,  which  was  in  a  state  of  advanced  fatty  degeneration. 

A  chemical  expert,  Mr.  Kodgers,  made  an  analysis  of  the 
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viscera,  and  stated  that  lie  could  find  no  poison  ■wliich  would 
account  for  death  ;  but  he  had  detected  '  traces '  of  morphia.  (On 
this  alleged  finding  of  traces,  some  remarks  have  been  elsewhere 
made.  See  ante,  p.  138.)  '  With  the  state  of  heart  described,  he 
should  have  expected  Mi's.  Gulliver  to  have  had  fainting  attacks, 
and  at  any  time  a  fatal  syncope.'  In  spite  of  the  opinion  thus 
given,  and  which  was  thoroughly  consistent  with  the  facts  proved, 
he  went  out  of  his  way  to  suggest  that  the  cause  of 'death  was  '  some 
volatile  noxious  substance  given  to  the  deceased  immediately  prior 
to  death,  but  which  he  was  unable  to  detect.' 

The  usual  medical  attendant  of  deceased  had  in  his  evidence 
stated  that  when  he  saw  the  body,  soon  after  death,  it  had  a  high 
temperatiire,  i.e.  that  it  was  unusually  warm.  On  this  loose  obser- 
vation, the  chemical  expert  based  liis  opinion  that  Mrs.  GuUiver 
had  died  from  some  volatile  poison,  and  not  from  disease.  The 
only  person  with  her  at  the  time  of  death  was  a  niece,  the  wife  of 
a  medical  practitioner,  who  was  acting  as  nurse  to  her  aunt.  On 
hearing  of  the  charge  of  miirder,  thus  brought  against  her  by  im-^ 
plication,  she  destroyed  herself  with  poison  ! 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  medical  opinion  was 
based  on  a  pure  mistake,  and  on  an  entii'e  ignorance  of  the  con- 
ditions required  for  the  cooling  of  the  body.  The  disease  of  the 
heart  was  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  sudden  death  in  an  aged 
woman.  There  were  no  symptoms  or  appearances  indicative  of 
poisoning  ;  there  was  no  poison  in  the  body  to  account  for  death, 
and  the  suggestion  that  a  volatile  poison  had  been  used  just  before 
death,  which  could  not  be  detected  by  chemical  processes,  can  only 
be  described  as  a  reckless  hypothesis,  without  any  reasonable  foun- 
dation. If  loose  statements  of  this  kind  are  received  as  medical 
evidence  in  the  absence  of  facts,  any  person  who  is  in  attendance 
on  the  dying,  may  be  involved  in  a  charge  of  murder  !  ('  Med. 
Times  and  Gazette,'  Jan.  17,  1874,  p.  72.  'British  Med.  Jour.' 
Jan.  17  and  24,  1874,  pp.  89,  113,  125.  '  Pharm.  Jour.'  Jan.  17, 
1874,  p.  584,  and  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,'  April  1874.) 

When  the  other  branches  of  evidence  (symptoms  and  appear- 
ances) are  weak  or  defective,  the  detection  of  poison  by  chemical 
analysis  is  of  such  importance,  that  if  it  fail,  an  acquittal  will 
follow.  Conjoined  with  strong  moral  cuxumstances,  chemical  evi- 
dence wiU  often  lead  to  conviction  when  the  appearances  in  the 
body  are  entirely  wanting,  and  the  evidence  from  symptoms  is  im- 
perfect. The  great  value  of  chemical  evidence,  in  otherwise  doubt- 
ful cases  of  poisoning,  is  frequently  shown  in  the  detection  of 
poison  in  bodies  which  are  exhumed  many  months  or  years  after 
burial,  when  all  appearances  are  destroyed  by  decomposition.  We 
cannot  therefore  be  surprised  to  find  that  it  is  this  branch  of  evi- 
dence which  is  deemed  most  satisfactory  to  the  public  mind,  and 
which  is  earnestly  sought  for  by  our  law-authorities  on  charges  of 
poisoning.  The  reason  is  that,  in  most  cases,  in  the  hands  of  a 
trustworthy  and  discreet  analyst,  it  demonstrates  at  once  the  means 
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of  death ;  while  symptoms  and  appearances,  especially  when  deposed 
to  by  inexperienced  witnesses,  are  fallible  criteria. 

Enlcs  for  co)ulud'uuj  an  analysis.— Beiove  proceedmg  to  the 
analysis  of  any  suspected  substance,  we  should,  if  possible,  malce 
ourselves  fully  acquainted  either  with  the  symptoms  or  ap])ear- 
aiices,  or  both,  observed  in  the  person  suspected  to  have  been 
i-.isoned.  We  may  by  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  determme,  « 
riori,  whether  we  shall  have  to  search  for  a  neurotic,  irritant,  or 
con-os'ive  substance.  The  kind  of  poison  may  often  be  predicted 
from  the  symptoms  and  appearances,  and  our  analysis  directed 
accordingly. 

The  chemical  evidence  may  be  divided  into  several  branches. 
The  analysis  may  extend — 

1.  To  the  pure  poison.  We  may  be  required  to  state  the  na- 
ture of  a  substance  (part  of  the  poison  administered)  foiuid  in  the 
possession  of  a  prisoner,  or  lying  near  the  deceased. 

2.  The  analysis  may  be  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  substance 
of  which  the  aflected  party  partook ;  and  here  the  poison  is  usually 
mixed  with  liquids  or  solids  of  an  organic  nature.  The  steps 
of  the  analysis  are  then  rather  more  diflicult.  a.  There  may 
have  been  various  substances  combined  in  a  meal,  and  the  poison 
have  been  mLxed  with  one  substance  only.  Tliis  will  show  the 
necessity  for  examining  separately  the  various  articles  used  at  a 
meal,  if  we  wish  to  discover  the  real  vehicle  of  the  poison,  b. 
Symptoms  of  poisoning  may  occur  after  the  eating  of  a  pudding. 
A  part  of  the  pudding  may  be  analysed,  and  no  poison  discovered  ; 
because  the  poison,  instead  of  being  incorporated  with  the  dough, 
may  have  been  loosely  sprinkled  like  flour  over  the  exterior  only. 
c.  A  similar  circumstance  may  occur  in  the  poisoning  of  a  dish  of 
meat.  The  gravy  may  be  poisoned,  and  not  the  meat.  A  case  of 
this  kind  occurred  to  Sir  R.  Cluustison.  A  whole  family  was  at- 
tacked with  symptoms  of  poisoning  after  a  meal  on  roast-beef. 
The  meat  was  examined,  but  no  poison  could  be  discovered.  It 
was  then  ascertained  that  the  poison  had  been  mixed  with  tlie 
gra-^-y,  and  that  those  wlio  had  ta]<:en  the  meat  without  the  gravy, 
had  suffered  but  slightly.  In  one  instance,  referred  to  me,  arsenic 
was  placed  instead  of  salt  on  the  edge  of  the  plate  of  the  deceased 

.  (p.  77.  The  Queen  v.  Jmmnijs,  Berks  Lent  Assizes,  IM^)).  No  other 
person  extierisnced  symptoms  of  poisoning  after  the  meal,  except 
the  child  who  ate  t.ut  of  that  plate.  In  the  case  of  .lUnUc,  tried  in 
18.''.o,  the  deceased  was  proved  to  have  been  poisoned  by  arsenic  ad- 
ministered in  coffee.  The  cofl'ee  was  kept  .ground  in  a  bottle,  to 
which  every  one  of  the  family  had  access ;  and  there  could  be  but 
little  doubt,  froui  the  circumstantial  evidence,  that  the  poison  had 
been  mixed  with  the  codec  in  this  buttle.  That  which  reuiained  in 
the  V)ottle  was  carefully  examined  l)y  the  late  Mr.  Marsh,  but  no 
trace  of  arsenic  could  be  detected.  The  poison  had  most  probably 
been  mixed  with  the  upper  sirahim  only  of  the  powdered  coffee, 
and  the  whole  of  the  poisoned  portion  had  been  used  for  breakfast. 
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A  remarkable  fact  was  brought  out  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  v. 
Edvxirds  (Central  Crimmal  Court,  November  1844.)  The  deceased, 
it  was  stated,  had  died  from  drinking  part  of  the  contents  of  a 
bottle  suspected  to  contain  sugar  of  lead — but  it  was  proved  that 
some  of  the  same  liquid  had  been  drunk  by  another  person  the 
■night  previously  without  any  injury  resulting.  The  medical  wit- 
ness explained  this  by  saying  that  the  poison  existed  as  a  crust  in 
the  bottle,  which  might  have  been  detached  in  one  case  and  ad- 
herent in  the  other.  A  somewhat  similar  case  is  given  under  the 
section  on  Carbonate  OF  Lead.  (See  that  compovmd,  ^osi.)  Facts 
of  this  kind  are  of  some  medico-legal  importance  :  they  will  often 
enable  a  witness  to  explain  certain  anomalies  in  cases  of  poisoning. 
By  bearing  them  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  it  is  that 
one  or  two  persons  only  will  suffer  at  a  meal  made  in  common  or  on, 
the  same  article  of  food,  while  others  will  escape  (p.  77). 

3.  The  chemical  analysis  may  be  directed  to  the  matters  vomited 
and  evacuated.  In  irritant  poisoning,  a  large  quantity  of  poison  is 
often  expelled  in  this  manner,  and  may  be  detected  especially  in 
the  matter  yirsi  vomited.  In  a  su.spected  case,  an  immediate  analy- 
sis should  be  made  of  the  matters  ejected  from  the  stomach.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  to  the  medical  jurist  the  proofs  re- 
quired to  establish  the  corpus  delicti.  Supposing  that  the  results 
of  the  analysis  of  vomited  matters  are  negative,  the  urine  or  an 
evacuation  should  be  examined.  Within  two  or  three  hom's  after 
the  susjjected  substance  has  been  taken,  if  mineral  poison,  it  may 
be  usually  detected  in  the  urine. 

4.  If  death  has  ensued,  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  must  be  made.  Supposing  no  vomiting  to 
have  occurred,  or  that  this  has  been  slight,  and  death  has  taken 
place  speedily,  then  we  may  exjiect  to  find  abundant  evidence  of  tlie 
poison  in  the  viscera.  If  no  poison  should  be  found  in  the  stomach 
— the  contents  of  the  duodenum  and  the  other  small  intestines,  as 
well  as  of  the  rectiim,  must  be  separately  examined.  If  the  poison 
cannot  be  detected  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  it 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  tissues  of  the  viscera,  especially  of  the 
liver  and  spleen. 

As  a  summary  of  the  various  conditions  rmder  which  poison 
may  be  discovered  by  chemical  analysis,  it  may  be  stated,  that  in 
the  limig  body,  chemical  evidence  is  derivable  from  an  examina- 
tion : — 1.  of  the  matters  vomited  ;  2.  of  the  evacuations  ;  and  3. 
of  the  urine  :  in  the  dead  body  poison  may  be  found  free.  1.  in  the 
stomach  ;  2.  in  the  small  intestines  ;  3.  in  the  rectum  ; — or  ab- 
aorhed  ;  4.  in  the  blood  ;  5.  in  the  liver  ;  C.  in  the  spleen  and 
kidneys  ;  7.  in  the  heart  ;  8.  in  the  lungs  ;  9.  in  the  muscles. 

It  is  obvious  that  one  or  several  of  these  sources  of  chemical 
evidence  may  be  wanting,  and  it  is  rare  in  any  one  case  of  criminal 
poisoning  that  all  are  open  to  a  medical  witness.  The  detection  of 
poison  in  the  vomited  matters  during  life,  and  in  the  stomach,  in- 
testines, liver,  or  other  organs  after  death,  is,  of  course,  the  most 
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satisfactory  kind  of  chemical  evidence ;  since,  cceteris  paribus,  it  is 
a  clear  proof  of  poison  having  really  been  taken.  It  is  difficult  to 
admit  the  supposition  that  it  should  have  been  designedly  intro- 
duced after  death ;  besides,  in  this  case,  the  absence  of  all  marks 
of  vital  reaction,  and  of  any  symptoms  during  life  indicative  of 
poisoning,  would  remove  such  a  suspicion,  should  it  arise.  The 
detection  of  poison  in  the  ui'ine  actually  passed  by  the  patient,  is  a 
clear  proof  that  it  has  been  absorbed  and  eliminated  from  the  living 
body.  If  the  poison  be  detected  as  a  deposit  in  the  tissues  of  any 
of  the  organs,  and  due  allowance  be  made  for  imbibition  from  the 
adjacent  viscera,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  intro- 
duced into  the  body  diu-ing  life.  The  presence  of  poison  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  or  their  contents,  with  such  marks  of  vital 
reaction  as  are  known  to  be  produced  by  the  particular  substance, 
as,  for  instance,  inflammation  in  the  case  of  the  irritants,  affords 
the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  of  death  from  poison,  open  to 
be  rebutted  by  other  proofs  of  death  from  disease,  under  which  the 
deceased  may  have  been  labouring  at  the  time. 

Medical  evidence  from  traces  of  poison. — '  Ti'aces,'  or  unweighable 
quantities,  are  the  if/aes  fatui  of  toxicologists.  One  analyst  will 
rely  upon  the  chemical  eflects  produced  by  the  five  hundredth  part 
of  a  gi'ain,  another  will  put  liis  faith  in  the  thousandth,  and  a  third 
will  even  go  to  the  one  hundred-thousandth  or  the  millionth  !  I 
have  known  an  expert  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  one  day  that  he 
had  discovered  '  traces '  of  poison,  while  the  next  day,  on  further 
con.sideration,  he  rejected  the  chemical  results  as  unsatisfactory, 
simply  because  the  quantity  was  too  small  to  admit  of  any  fair  or 
reasonable  coiroboration.  In  an  examination,  made  some  years 
since,  of  an  important  case  of  alleged  murder  by  poisoning,  in  which 
I  was  joined  with  the  late  Dr.  Miller  and  another  experienced 
chemist,  two  of  us  considered  that  there  were  'traces'  of  the  j  oison 
in  a  certain  organ,  and  one,  that  they  were  not  reliable.  As  there 
was  this  difference  of  opinion,  we  rejected  the  chemical  results  as 
unsatisfactory. 

A  reliance  upon  minute  and  uncorroboi'ated  results,  led  Orfiln. 
tf>  aftinii,  en-oneously  as  it  has  since  been  proved,  that  arsenic  was 
a  normal  constituent  of  the  animal  body.  An  undue  contidence 
in  the  tests  for  morpliia,  when  ajjplied  to  organic  li(|uidH,  led  an 
English  '  expert '  to  swear  to  tlio  presence  of  traces  of  tliis  alkaloid 
in  a  stomach,  and  to  its  liavingbeen  the  cause  of  death,  in  a  case  in 
wliioh  he  was  sulisetpiently  (jl)liged  to  admit  that  he  was  in  error. 
(' PhanT)ace\itical  Journal,'  Jan.  1855,  p.  350;  and  Feb.  1858, 
p.  443  ;  also  'Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  Oct.  1857,  p.  407.)  In  a 
more  recent  case  another  export  of  loss  experience  swore  positively 
to  the  presence  of  '  traces'  of  morpliia  in  the  contents  (jf  a  stomach 
of  a  lady,  when  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  liad  been 
administered  to  her,  or  that  she  had  sutlercd  from  any  of  the  syiu])- 
toms  of  poisoning  with  morphia.  (Case  of  Mrs.  Gulliver,  Jan.  1874  , 
ante,  p.  143.) 
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Beyond  cloiibt,  some  poisons  may  be  detected  in  smaller  quan- 
tities than  others.  A  witness  might  relj"  upon  traces  of  arsenic,  but 
he  would  hesitate  to  swear  to  the  presence  of  such  an  alkaloid  as 
morphia  Avhen  operating  on  an  unweighable  quantity.  No  toxico- 
logist  has  worked  this  question  to  a  greater  or  more  minute  extent 
than  Dr.  Wormley,  an  American  professor  of  chemistry  and  toxico- 
logy. He  has  determined  the  limits  of  all  the  known  tests  for  all 
ordinaiy  poisons.  ('Micro-Chemistry  of  Poisons.')  Refening  to 
moiiihia,  he  says  (p.  483) — '  No  one  of  tlie  tests,  taken  alone,  is 
peculiar  to  this  alkaloid.  ...  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
in  regard  to  delicacy  of  reaction  the  tests  at  present  known  for 
the  identification  of  morphia  are  inferior  to  those  of  many  of  the 
other  alkaloids,  and,  moreover,  this  alkaloid  is  more  difficult  than 
most  othei'S  to  separate  from  foreign  organic  substances.' 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  skill  of  the  analyst  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  substance,  there  is  one  universal  and  satisfactory  test 
liy  which  the  existence  of  '  traces '  of  poison  may  be  coirfirmed  or 
disproved.  No  poison  can  be  taken  into  the  living  body  or  remain 
there  without  producing,  sooner  or  later,  certain  well-known  effects. 
If  this  physiological  evidence  is  not  forthcoming,  it  is  far  more  pro- 
bable that  the  '  vmweighable  '  substance  has  deceived  the  analyst, 
tlian  that  an  active  poison  can  have  been  taken  witliout  producing 
symptoms  or  destroying  life.  Cases  of  this  description,  affecting  as 
they  do  life  and  reputation,  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  public 
prosecutor,  competent  to  sift  evidence  before  the  exliumation  of  a 
dead  body  is  allowed  to  take  place. 

When  but  infinitesimal  traces  of  poison  are  discovered,  and  large 
quantities  of  chemicals  have  been  used  for  its  extraction,  as  in  what 
Sii'R.  Christison  has  pi'operly  designated  the  'enthusiastic'  analyses 
of  some  French  medical  jurists,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  base  any  con- 
chision  upon  the  results.  Thus,  in  a  cause  celebre  which  occurred 
in  1840,  in  France  (case  of  Madame  io^arf/e),  the  medical  witnesses, 
in  order  to  extract  the  poison,  boiled  up  the  body  with  many  gal- 
lons of  water  and  acids.  The  body  of  the  husband  underwent 
decoction  in  large  iron  cauldrons  outside  the  court,  while  the  wife 
was  on  her  trial  for  the  miu'der  witliin  !  The  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid,  nitric  acid  and  nitre,  which  must  have  been  used  on  this  occa- 
sion was  so  gi'eat,  that  there  was  good  reason  to  suspect  the  probable 
introduction  of  smaU  traces  of  poison  ab  extra — the  whole  of  the 
arsenic  found  in  the  body  not  exceeding  the  130th  of  a  grain.  A 
jury  would,  undoubtedly,  be  fully  justified  in  rejecting  chemical 
evidence  procured  by  such  means. 

Causes  of  the  non-detedion  of  poison. — But  let  us  take  the  case, 
that  chemical  evidence  is  entu-ely  wanting,  and  that  no  poison  is 
detected  under  any  of  the  circumstances  mentioned  :  if  there  be 
other  facts  to  render  death  from  poisoning  probalile,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  explain  why  this  important  branch  of  evidence  has 
failed.  There  are  few  medical  jurists  who  have  not  met  with  cases 
in  which,  although  undoubtedly  death  was  occasioned  by  poison, 
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either  ii-ritant  or  narcotic — not  a  trace  of  the  noxious  substance 
could  be  detected  in  the  solids  or  liquids  of  the  body.  The  non- 
discovery  of  poisons  in  cases  of  poisoning  may  depend  : — 

i.  On  the  nature  of  the  poison. — Mineral  poisons,  if  present,  may 
in  general  be  identitiecl  with  certainty  in  the  dead  body,  but  the 
gi-eater  number  of  vegetable  poisons,  when  diffused  through  the 
body,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  chemical  analysis.  Botanical  cha- 
racters may  sometimes  serve  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance ;  but  only  in  those  instances  in  which  the  plant  has  been 
swallowed  in  the  state  of  leaves,  roots,  or  seeds.  If  the  extract 
or  inspissated  juice  has  been  administered,  or  if  the  poison  were 
in  the  form  of  infusion,  tinctm'e,  or  decoction,  a  chemical  analysis 
will  commonly  be  of  no  avail.  The  processes  for  the  separation  of 
the  alkaloids,  morphia,  strychnia,  brucia,  veratria,  nicotina  and 
others  have  been  gi-eatly  improved,  but  they  still  involve  many 
difficiilties  compared  with  mineral  poisons.  Persons  who  are  killed 
by  these  powerful  agents  commonly  die  rapidly,  so  that  there  is  no 
time  for  the  deposit  of  any  large  amount  of  poison  in  the  liver  or 
other  organs.  Some  of  the  alkaloids,  when  isolated  from  organic 
matter  in  a  pure  state,  admit  of  detection  in  any  quantity  visible 
to  the  eye,  up  to  the  thousandth  of  a  gxain  or  less,  but  the  practical 
difficulty  is  to  separate  them  from  the  large  amount  of  organic 
matter  in  which  they  are  contained,  in  a  state  sufficiently  pure  for 
the  application  of  tests. 

Dialijsiii. — It  would  be  impossible  to  apply  chemical  tests  to  the 
liquids  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  ;  but  the  pi'ocess  of  dialysis, 
as  suggested  by  the  late  Professor  Graham,  will  often  enable  a 
medical  jurist  to  procure  rapidly  a  portion  of  liquid  sufticiently 
free  from  organic  matter  for  preliminary  testing.  This  process  can 
only  be  applied  to  substances  dissolved.  All  crystallizable  or 
crystallr)T>lal  bodies  soluble  in  water,  and  all  the  acids  can  be  thus 
separated  from  blood,  mucus,  milk,  gruel,  and  other  viscid  articles 
of  food. 

A  thin  layer  of  gutskin  or  parchment  is  tied  securely  round 
the  open  moutli  of  a  sliort  wide  test  tube,  which  has  been  cut  so  as 
to  be  open  at  the  other  end.  This  is  fitted  to 
a  hole  in  a  layer  of  cork,  and  the  cork  is  fitted 
to  a  beaker,  so  that  the  tube  may  be  raised  or 
lowered  at  pleasure.  (Fig.S.)  A  small  portion  of 
the  contentsof  the  stomach,  if  very  viscid,  should 
bo  diluted  with  a  little  water,  and  if  not  acid, 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  A  small  quantity 
of  distilled  water  is  now  placed  in  the  beaker, 
and  tlie  tube  containing  tlie  li(]uids  for  dialysis 
is  lowered  into  the  water,  and  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  there  for  two  or  three  hours. 

Some  indications  of  the  nature  of  the  poison 
may  then  bo  detected  in  the  water  i>y  the  ordi- 
nary tests  :  but  the  process  will  not  be  comjileto 
until  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours.    The  dissolved  poison 
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is  slowly  transferred  to  the  water  through  the  membrane,  while 
the  colloid  organic  substance  remains  in  the  tube.  The  quantity  of 
distilled  water  placed  in  the  beaker  should  be  about  four  or  five 
times  as  much  as  that  of  the  organic  liquid  in  the  tube.  It  may  be 
easily  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  one  portion  tested  for  the 
metals  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen — a  second  for  the  acid  poisons, 
and  a  tliird  for  the  alkaloids. 

For  the  separation  of  the  alkaloids,  a  larger  proi^ortion  of  ma- 
terial is  required,  and  a  glass-vessel  of  a  conical  shape  is  convenient. 

The  level  of  the  liqmds  should  be  the  same 
Flu.  4.  in  the  beaker  and  dialyser,  and  gutskin,  or 

thin  bladder  without  holes  will  be  found 
better  than  parchment  paper.    (Fig.  4.) 

This  process  is  chiefly  fitted  for  the 
preliminary  testing  of  the  fluid  contents  of 
the  stomach.  It  is  impossible  by  it  to 
separate  the  whole  of  the  poison,  and  it 
frequently  happens  that  a  small  quantity 
of  organic  matter,  inckiding  some  colour- 
ing matter,  passes  through  the  membrane 
with  the  poison. 

Poisons  that  are  of  a  highly  volatile 
nature  may  be  speedily  dissipated  ;  so  that 
in  a  few  hours,  or  a  few  days  after  death, 
none  may  be  discovered.  Alcohol  is  well 
Dialyser  for  alkaloids.  known  to  pass  away  SO  rapidly,  that  no 
spirituous  odour  may  be  perceived  in  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  although  the  person  may  have  died  speedily, 
and  the  body  be  insi^ected  within  six  or  eight  hours  after  death. 
Prussic  acid,  chloroform  and  nicotinamay  be  in  like  manner  rapidly 
lost  or  decomposed.    (See  Pbussic  Acid.) 

2.  Influence  of  vomiting  and  purging. — The  non-detection  of 
poison  rn  the  stomach  and  bowels  may  be  owing  to  its  having  been 
expelled  by  excessive  vomiting  and  p^irging.  In  all  such  cases, 
however,  the  poisonous  substance  ought  to  be  found  in  the  vomited 
matters,  if  these  are  forthcoming.  Vomiting  and  purging  cannot, 
however,  affect  that  portion  of  poison  which  has  been  absorbed  and 
deposited  in  the  organs.  The  quantity  actually  taken  by  deceased 
has  not  so  much  influence  on  the  power  of  detection  as  the  quantity 
which  remains  in  the  body  at  the  time  of  death.  This  is  subject 
to  great  variation,  according  to  the  time  which  the  person  sur%aves. 

3.  Loss  by  absorption  and  elimination.- — Solid  mineral  poisons 
are  usually  detected  without  difficulty,  because  they  are  generally 
administered  criminally  in  large  doses  ;  but  in  cases  of  chronic 
poisoning,  i.e.  where  the  substance  is  administered  in  small  doses 
at  long  intervals,  chemical  analysis  will  sometimes  fail  :  for  the 
poison  may  have  become  entirely  absorbed  and  eliminated.  Thus, 
if  the  dose  of  arsenic  be  small,  if  the  poison  be  taken  in  a  state 
favourable  for  absorption,  i.e.  in  solution,  or  the  person  survive  for 
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a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks,  no  trace  of  the  substance  may  be 
found  in  the  body.    (See  ante,  'Elimination  of  Poisons,'  p.  28.) 

A  remarkable  case  of  chronic  poisoning  with  arsenic  and  the 
cutira  failure  of  medical  evidence  to  show  its  presence  in  the  body, 
is  related  by  Sir-  R.  Clii-istison  to  have  occurred  in  Scotland.  (Op. 
cit.  p.  319.) 

When  the  poison  has  been  administered  in  very  small  quantity 
none  may  be  found  after  death.  Dr.  Edwards  has  reported  the 
cases  of  live  chikken  poisoned  by  coloured  sweetmeats  :  the  poison 
had  been  taken  in  small  quantity  and  in  repeated  doses.  Three 
died,  but  arsenic  was  found  only  in  the  stomach  of  one  of  these, 
although  the  cause  of  death  was  the  same  in  all.  ( '  Pharm.  J ournal, ' 
February  1857,  p.  417.) 

4.  Decomposition  of  2}oison  in  the  living  hody. — It  has  been  long 
known  to  toxicologists  that  although  phosphorus,  by  reason  of  the 
luminosity  of  its  vapour  in  the  dark,  is  susceptible  of  detection  in 
the  most  minute  quantities,  it  is  rare  that  any  of  the  poison  can  be 
detected  in  a  case  in  which  the  person  has  survived  a  feAV  hours  or 
days.  This  is  owing  to  its  rapid  oxidation  in  the  living  and  dead 
body,  when  the  phosphorus  is  in  a  finely  divided  state.  It  is  thus 
converted  into  liquid  phosphoric  acid,  which  disappears  with  the 
fluids  so  as  to  be  no  longer  traceable  with  chemical  tests.  (See  a  paper 
on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Lefort,  '  Ann.  D'Hyg. '  1874,  vol.  1,  p.  405. )  It 
has  been  frequently  a  subject  of  remark  that  in  poisoning  with  opium, 
if  the  person  survive  many  hours,  no  trace  of  the  substance,  either 
as  opium,  moi^ihia,  or  meconic  acid,  has  been  found  in  the  stomacli, 
bowels,  or  tissues.  Several  cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred  to  Sir 
R.  Christison  ('On  Poisons,'  4tli  edition,  p.  097) ;  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature  have  occiuTed  to  myself.  In  a  case  of  death  from 
arsenic  in  April  1858,  I  had  an  oppoi-tunity  of  again  examining  this 
question.  The  deceased,  under  medical  treatment,  took,  twelve 
hours  before  death,  five  grains  of  calomel  with  one  grain  and  a  half 
of  opium,  and  again  four  hours  before  death,  two  gi'ains  of  calomel 
and  one  and  a  half  gi-ain  of  opium,  making  three  grains  of  ojiium 
and  seven  grains  of  calomel.  Mercury  (derived  from  the  calomel) 
was  found  in  large  fpiantity  in  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  Imt  tliere 
was  no  trace  of  meconic  acid  or  morphia  (opium).  There  was  no 
mercury  in  the  lower  bowels.    Arsenic  was  fcmnd  with  the  mercury. 

In  Augiiat  1857,  I  was  consulted  respecting  a  case  of  alleged 
poisoning  with  opium,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  for  murder 
at  tlie  Liverpool  assizes.  A  child  died  under  the  usual  syiuptoms  of 
narcotic  poisoning,  and  it  was  pi-oved  that  the  mother,  who  was 
charged  with  tlie  murder,  luid  procured  fi'oiu  a  druggist,  on  tlie  day 
before  the  death,  (me  hundred  drops  of  laudanum.  On  inspection, 
there  was  congestion  of  tlie  l)rain  and  its  memliranes,  l)iit  no 
natural  cause  of  death.  Mr.  Stone,  of  Manchester,  made  an  anii- 
lysis  of  the  stomach  and  viscera.  No  morphia — the  poisonous 
alkaloid  of  opium, — was  found  anywhere  ;  but  from  one  result  Mr. 
Stone  was  led  to  suspect  tlu;  presence  of  meconic  acid.    He  declined,, 
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however,  to  speak  positively  to  this,  or  to  state  that  the  result 
unequivocally  proved  the  presence  of  opium  in  the  stomach. 
There  could  be  no  doubt,  from  the  medical  evidence,  that  death 
was  caused  by  opium,  but  no  morpMa  could  be  detected  in  the 
body,  although  the  child  could  not  have  siu-vived  many  hours. 
Some  remarks  have  been  elsewhere  made  on  the  changes  winch 
poisons  may  imdergo  after  their  absor^jtion.    (See  ante,  p.  49.) 

5.  Decomposition  in  the  dead  body. — Putrefaction  does  not  ma- 
terially affect  mineral  poisons.  Antimony  and  arsenic  are  liable 
to  be  converted  into  coloui-ed  sulphides  as  a  result  of  the  production 
of  sulphiu-etted  hydrogen.  In  this  state,  the  sulphides  become  per- 
manently fixed  in  the  solids,  dyeing  them  orange  or  yellow.  A 
metallic  poison  may  be  changed  in  its  chemical  composition  but 
it  is  not  lost.  The  metal  may  be  recovered  from  any  portion  of 
the  decomposed  remains. 

Volatile  poisons  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  prussic  acid, 
which,  under  the  prodiiction  of  sulphide  of  ammonivim  diu'ing  putre- 
faction, is  converted  into  suli^hocyanide  of  ammonium,  a  fixed  but 
soluble  salt. 

Nicotina  and  conia,  being  volatile  alkaloids,  may  disappear 
during  putrefaction  by  oxidation  or  chemical  changes.  Strychnia 
appears  to  withstand  the  process.  It  has  been  discovered  many 
months  after  death  in  highly  putrefied  organs.  With  regard  to 
morphia,  brucia  and  veratria,  reliable  facts  are  wanting  to  show 
how  far  they  are  changed  as  a  result  of  decomposition  in  the  dead 
body. 

6.  Influence  of  tlie  quantity  taken. — The  power  of  detecting 
poison  in  the  dead  body  must  depend,  not  on  the  dose  taken,  but 
on  the  quantity  remaining  in  the  stomach  and  other  organs  at  the 
time  of  death.  However  large  the  dose,  if  the  person  has  sui-vived 
some  hours  or  days,  the  residual  quantiby  may  be  very  small. 
Again,  the  dose  originally  taken  may  have  been  so  small,  that  by 
the  mere  effect  of  diffusion,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  trace  it.  I  have  elsewhere  piiblished  the  case  of  a  child  that 
died  in  four  hours,  from  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  grain  of  strychnia, 
and  that  of  an  adult  who  died  in  twenty  minutes,  from  half  a  grain. 
('  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  Oct.  1856,  p.  138.)  Such  small  quanti- 
ties, absorbed  and  diffused  by  the  blood  through  the  whole  of  the 
body,  would,  as  a  general  rule,  be  beyond  the  reach  of  a  chemical 
analysis  which  would  be  satisfactory  on  a  charge  of  murder..  As- 
suming in  the  case  of  the  adult,  that  the  half  grain  was  entirely 
absorbed,  and  that  it  remained  unchanged  in  the  blood,  the  pro- 
portion of  strychnia  in  a  pound  of  that  blood  would  not  exceed  the 
fiftieth  part  of  a  grain,  or  one  eight  hundredth  of  a  grain  in  an 
ounce  !  In  the  case  of  the  child,  if  none  were  eliminated  or  un- 
changed in  the  body,  the  proportion  would  be  only  the  one  two 
hundred  and  fortieth  of  a  gi-ain  in  a  pound  of  blood,  or  about  one 
four  thousandth  of  a  grain  in  an  ounce  !  It  is  not  probable  that 
such  minvite  quantities  could  be  detected. 

A  similar  remark  may  be  made  with  regard  to  childi'en  poisoned 
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by  opium.  In  November  1874,  three  children  died  in  a  few  houis 
with  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning  after  a  teething 
powder  had  been  given  to  each.  Each  powder  contained  about 
Senth  of  a  grain  of  opium,  equal  to  the  one-hundredth  of  a  gram 
of  morphia.  The  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  this  quantity  would  be 
absorbed  and  diffused  over  the  body  in  a  few  hours  I*  '^pearecl 
to  excite  some  surprise  that  no  morphia  could  be  detected  m  the 
stomachs  ;  but  the  symptoms  proved  that  the  alkaloid  had  been 
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CHAPTER  20. 

OBJECTS  OF  A  CHEMICAl  AXALYSIS.— NATTJEB  OF  THE  POISONS.-INFEKENCES 
FKOAI  THE  QTJAXTITY  FOUND  IN  THE  BODY.-PROOFS  OF  ADMINISTKATION 
FROM  CHEMICAl  ANALYSIS.-CASES.-DANGER  OF  PREMATUBE  OPINIONS. 

Objects  of  a  chemical  analysis.— A  chemical  analysis  is  com- 
monly directed  in  toxicology  to  the  determination  of  the  following 
noints  —1 .  The  nature  of  the  poison.  2.  The  proportion,  or  quan- 
tity, in  wliich  it  has  been  taken.  3.  The  solution  of  certain  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  criminal  administration  of  poison. 

1  The  nature  of  the  poison  and  the  probable  quantity  adminis- 
tered, are  usually  stated  in  an  indictment ;  but  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  conviction,  that  the  substance  thus  stated,  shouicl  be 
proved  to  have  been  that  which  was  actuaUy  adnunistered.  ihere 
were  some  medical  difficulties  formerly  connected  with  this  subject, 
since,  on  an  indictment  for  poisoning,  it  was  always  necessary  to 
prove  that  death  was  caused  by  poison  ;  but  the  person  may  be 
indicted  for  murder,  and  the  proof  of  the  means  of  death  is  not 
now  indispensable.  By  the  statutes  14  and  15  Vic.  cap.  100,  s  4, 
it  shall  not  be  necessary  '  to  set  forth  the  manner  in  which,  or  the 
means  by  which  the  death  of  the  deceased  was  caused  ;  but  it  shall 
.be  sufficient  in  every  indictment  for  murder,  to  charge,  that  the  de- 
fendant did  feloniously,  wilfully,  and  of  his  malice  aforethought, 
kill  and  murder  the  deceased.'  It  must,  however,  bo  shown  that 
the  substance  or  substances  administered,  were  of  a  noxious  or 
poisonous  nature,  and  that  they  either  caused  or  accelerated  death. 

2.  The  rinantitv  of  poison  administered  is  generally  stated  con- 
jecturally ;  but  when  any  portion  of  the  original  vehicle  of  the 
poison  is  discovered,  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  witness  to  give  a  toler- 
ably accurate  opinion  of  the  quantity  taken.  Thus,  all  solid  siib- 
.stances  given  for  analysis  should  bo  iirst  weighed,  a,nd  all  luiuids 
measured— a  quantitative  analysis  may  then  ha  performed  at  any 
subsequent  period.  The  chief  (luestion  in  law  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  poison  is  :— whether  it  was  sufliciout  to  destroy  life,  or 
to  produce  any  noxious  eflects  ?  Tho  malicious  intention  of  a  pri- 
soner may  bo  sometimes  inferred  from  tho  (juautity  of  poison  exist- 
ing in  the  substance  administoi'od. 

It  need  hardly  be  observed,  that        (jvantilyii  remcdninci  in  the> 
domach,  or  the  portion  of  absorbed  poison  deposited  in  tho  tissues, 
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can  give  no  idea  of  the  quantity  actually  taken  by  or  administered 
to  the  deceased  ;  since  more  or  less  of  it  may  have  been  re- 
moved by  vomiting  and  purging  as  well  as  by  elimination.  But 
the  quantity  found  free  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  even  after  a 
portion  has  been  thus  lost,  is  often  more  than  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  life  of  a  human  being.    It  is  singular  that,  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  these  very  obvious  and  natural  causes  for  the  re- 
moval of  poison  from  the  stomach,  barristers  should  so  frequently 
address  the  inquiry  to  a  medical  witness— whether  the  quantity 
which  they  found  in  the  body  was  sufficient  to  cause  death  ?  Whether 
this  question  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  or  negative,  is  a  matter 
which,  medically  speaking,  cannot  at  all  affect  the  case,  since  either 
no  traces  of  poison,  or  but  a  very  small  portion,  may  be  found  in 
the  viscera,  and  yet  the  deceased  may  have  assuredly  died  from  its 
effects.    Ab.sorbed  arsemc,  as  it  exists  in  the  tissues,  is  never  found 
except  in  minute  proportion,  a  proportion  commonly  insufficient  to 
destroy  the  life  of  another.    Hence,  whether  much  or  little  is  de- 
tected, the  question  is  misleading  ;  since  the  fact  of  death  having 
been  caused  by  poison  does  not,  in  the  least  degree,  depend  upon 
the  precise  quantity  which  happens  to  remain  in  a  dead  body.  It 
has  been  truly  remarked  by  Orfila,  in  regard  to  arsenic,  and  it 
equally  applies  to  all  poisons,  that  that  portion  which  is  foimd  in 
the  stomach  is  not  that  ivhich  has  caused  death  ;  but  the  surplus  of 
the  quantity  wliich  has  already  produced  its  fatal  effects  by  its  ab- 
sorption into  the  system.    The  inquiry  should  therefore  be  directed 
to  the  probable  quantity  of  poison  taken ;  not  to  how  much  remains 
in  tJie  body. 

This  question  is  one  of  more  importance  than  may  at  first  sight 
appear.  There  is  scarcely  a  trial  for  criminal  poisoning,  in  wliich  it 
is  not  put  to  a  medical  witness,  either  by  the  judge,  or  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  or  defence.  Supposing  poison  to  be  found  in 
the  stomach,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  destroy  life— is  it 
therefore  to  be  assumed  that  the  person  did  not  die  from  its  effects  ? 
This  would  be  equal  to  laying  down  the  doctrine,  in  face  of  the  most 
indisputable  evidence  to  the  contrary — that  poisons,  when  taken 
into  the  body,  are  not  liable  to  be  expelled  by  vomiting  or  purging, 
or  to  be  removed  from  the  stomach  by  absorption  and  carried  out 
of  the  body  by  elimination.  The  real  object  of  a  toxicologist  is  to 
discover  the  poison  by  clear  and  undoubted  evidence.  If  more 
than  sufficient  to  cause  death  be  found  in  a  dead  body,  then  the 
dose  must  have  been  larger  than  was  necessary  ;  but  if  this  proof 
be  always  required,  what  is  to  become  of  those  cases  of  criminal 
poisoning  in  which  the  prisoner  administers  a  dose  only  just  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  life,  or  in  which  the  deceased,  by  the  strength  of 
his  constitution,  happens  to  survive  the  effects  for  some  days  or 
weeks,  and  ultimately  dies  of  exhaustion  ?  No  poison  would  be  de- 
tected under  these  circumstances.  (See  the  case  of  Dr.  Alexander, 
ante,  p.  27. )  Orfila  has  most  completely  demonstrated  the  fallacy 
of  this  objection  to  medical  evidence,  and  the  danger  of  a  court  of 
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law  relying  upon  it.  (See  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1845,  vol.  1,  p.  347 ;  also 
'  Toxicologie,' vol.  2,  p.  731.)  ,-,11      -,1  • 

When  the  quantity  of  poison  found  m  a  dead  body,  eitlier_  lu 
the  free  or  absorbed  state,  is  small,  it  is  of  com-se  a  fair  question 
whether  it  may  not  be  the  remains  of  doses  given  medicinally,  and 
without  criminal  intention.    Ai-senic  and  antimony  are  frequently 
used  in  medicine  ;  and  if  a  person  dies  while  taking  Fowler's  mineral 
solution,  or  solution  of  tartar  emetic,  one  or  both  of  these  metals 
may  be  found  in  the  stomach  or  deposited  in  the  liver.    I  am  in- 
formed that  in  the  fen  districts,  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic  is 
much  used  by  the  poor  as  a  preventive  of  ague  ;  and  that  they 
readdy  procure  it  from  druggists  for  domestic  use  without  a  medi- 
cal prescription.    Accidents  sometimes  occur  to  children  by  reason 
of  an  overdose,  given  with  innocent  intention.    Small  quantities  of 
mercury  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  examining  the  livers  of  per- 
sons who  have  died  after  medical  treatment.    The  taking  of  a  dose 
of  calomel,  or  blue  pill,  shortly  before  death,  may  account  for  tins. 
In  the  incmeration  of  a  liver,  a  small  quantity  of  copper  or  lead 
may  be  discovered— introduced  accidentally  diuing  life.  Opium, 
mori^jhia,  strychnia,  or  priissic  acid,  may  be  thus  found  in  the  body 
of  a  person  who  has  died  suddenly  while  taking  any  one  of  these 
poisons  medicinally.    We  are  bound,  therefore,  to  consider  before 
we  place  any  reliance  on  such  chemical  evidence  as  'minute,'  '  dis- 
tinct '  or  '  unequivocal  traces  '  of  poison,  whether  medicinal  use  or 
accidental  introduction  may  not  account  for  the  discovery.  Wlio 
prescribed  the  medicine  ?  For  what  was  it  prescribed  ?  What  were 
the  symptoms  preceding  death  ?    When  the  case  is  really  of  that 
innocent  complexion  which  some  barristers  are  inclined  to  assig-n 
to  it,  from  the  small  quantity  of  poison  found,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  answers  to  these  questions.     In  Woolcrs 
case  the  medical  men  did  not  prescribe  arsenic,  and  the  deceased, 
at  least  some  time  before  she  died,  could  not  have  had  access  to 
arsenic.    In  Cook's  case  the  medical  men,  called  in  by  the  criminal, 
did  not  proscribe  antimony,  and  would  not  have  prescribed  it 
medicinally  under  the  circumstiinces.    Deceased  had  no  access  to 
antimony,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  his  taking  it  secretly.  Ho 
was  sick  wlien  tlie  murderer  was  abfiut  him,  and  the  sickness  abated 
in  his  absence.    The  presence  of  even  a  small  ([uantity  of  antimony 
in  his  dead  body,  therefore,  at  once  explained  that  for  which  no 
other  theory  coiild  satisfactorily  account.    The  value  of  chemical 
evidence  docs  not  depend  on  the  discovery  of  any  particular  quan- 
tity of  poison  in  tlie  atomacli— it  is  mereiy  necessiiry  that  the  evi- 
dence of  its  presence  should  l)e  clear,  distinct,  satisfactory,  and  con- 
clusive.   At  the  sairio  time,  a  reasonable  objection  may  l>e  talceu  to 
a  dogmatic  reliance  upon  the  alleged  di.scovery  in  a  dead  liodyof 
minute  fractional  portions  of  a  grain  ;  es])ecially  in  a  case  in  whicli 
the  symptoms  and  appearances  are  doubtfid. 

We  may  now  take  the  converse  proposition — a/((;v/«  quantiiy  of 
poison  may  be  found  iti  a  dead  body,  both  in  tlie  ffce  and  absorbed 
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state.  What  then  is  the  inference  ?  Under  these  circumstances, 
no  theory  of  medical  treatment,  or  of  the  innocent  use  of  medicine, 
would  be  applicable.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  cause  of  death 
may  admit  of  no  dispute  ;  not  because  the  residuary  quantity  of 
poison  is  large,  but  because  the  symptoms  under  which  the  person 
suffered,  and  the  appearances,  may  have  been  such  that  there  could 
be  no  room  for  a  reasonable  doubt.  It  is  true  that  a  large  quantity 
of  poison  may  be  injected  into  the  stomach  or  rectum  after  death. 
Such  a  state  of  things  would  be  indicated  by  the  absence  of 
symptoms  and  appearances.  These  contingencies  tend  to  show 
how  important  it  is  that  we  rely  not  too  strongly  or  implicitly  on 
mere  chemical  results.  The  discovery  of  absorbed  poison  removes 
any  difficulty  in  respect  to  injection  after  death,  and  proves  that 
the  poison  must  have  entered  the  body  during  life,  provided  we 
have  satisfied  ourselves  that  there  could  have  been  no  cadaveric 
imbibition  from  the  soil. 

The  quantity  of  residuary  poison  found  in  a  dead  body  has  been 
supposed  to  throw  a  light  upon  another  important  branch  of  medico- 
legal inquu-y  :  namely,  whether  the  act  of  poisoning  was  one  of 
murder  or  su  icide.  A  large  quantity  is  considered  to  indicate  a 
conscious  and  deliberate  swallo-vving  of  the  poison,  and  under  certain 
Limitations  this  is  no  doubt  correct.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
ipiantity  of  arsenic  found  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  may  tlu'ow  a 
light  on  the  question,  whether  the  poison  had  been  taken  voluntarily 
with  the  intention  of  committing  suicide,  or  whether  it  had  been 
criminally  administered  by  another  ;  i.  e.  supposing  the  evidence  to 
establish  that  there  coiUd  have  been  only  one  act  of  administration. 
Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  a  much  larger  dose  may  be  taken  by  a  suicide 
than  could  be  secretly  administered  by  a  murderer  ;  and  thus,  if  a 
large  quantity  is  foimd  in  the  stomach,  it  is  supposed  to  fiu'uish  a 
presumption  in  favour  of  suicide  and  against  murder.  Suicides 
have  been  known  to  take  as  much  as  two  tablespoonfuls,  or  one 
thousand  grains,  of  arsenic.  In  a  case  of  suicide  by  arsenic,  which 
occurred  at  the  Bristol  Infirmary  in  July  1872,  a  larger  quantity 
had  been  taken.  Dr.  Smith  found,  on  a  post-mortem  examination, 
four  ounces  of  arsenic  in  the  stomach,  of  which  two  and  a  half 
ounces  were  in  one  mass.  The  woman,  when  brought  to  the  hos- 
pital, was  in  a  state  of  complete  collapse.  Death  took  place  rapidly. 
('  Pharm.  Jour.'  July  27,  1872,  p.  75.) 

When  the  poison  is  either  in  a  liquid  or  solid  form,  and  when  it 
has  a  very  strong  taste  and  odour,  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  could  have  been  taken  unknowingly.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Sadleir  there  was  reason  to  believe,  from  the  large 
quantity  of  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  found  in  his  body,  that 
the  deceased  must  have  swallowed  many  oimces.  A  large  dose  of 
tills  oil  could  not  be  taken  unknowingly,  or  by  any  accident.  In 
the  section  on  Arsenic  will  be  found  a  case  in  which  a  man,  fet. 
twenty-two  years,  swallowed  from  four  to  six  ounces  of  this  poison. 
He  died  in  four  hours,  having  suffered  from  vomiting  and  piirging. 


hbsiduaey  poison  in  labge  quantity. 
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After  death,  tico  ounces  of  arsenic  were  found  m  lus  stomach.  A 
Uti  aid  poison  maybe  poured  down  the  throat  whde  the  person  is 
sleeping,  as  in  the  case  of  Humphreys  {ante,  p.  73),  or  it  may  be 
forcibly  introduced  into  the  mouth,  as  in  the  case  of  Fowjmes  for 
whose  murder,  by  nicotina,  the  Count  Bocarme  was  executed  in 
Belgiiun  ;  but  these  violent  modes  of  administration  invariably  lead 

to  detection.  i-j.  £ 

The  question  arising  from  the  discovery  of  a  large  quantity  ot 
arsenic  in  the  stomach,  was  first  seriously  raised  m  the^case  ot 
Madeline  Smith  (Edinburgh  Court  of  Justiciary,  July  185/— cmte, 
p  57.)    The  deceased,  UAngelier,  died  from  the  efiects  of  arsenic 
under  the  usual  symptoms  of  vomiting  and  purging,  m  from  ten  to 
twelve  hours  after,  it  is  believed,  the  poison  had  entered  his  body. 
Although,  from  an  absence  of  suspicion  at  the  time  of  the  illness, 
the  vomited  matters  were  not  examined,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
some  arsenic  must  have  been  ejected  with  them.    On  an  inspection 
of  the  body,  the  late  Dr.  Penny  found  eighty-eight  grains  (half  a 
teaspoonfui)  of  arsenic  in  the  stomach  and  its  contents,  irrespective 
of  a  portion  contained  in  the  intestines,  and  the  quantity  deposited 
in  the  viscera  (Report  of  Trial,  p.  51).    Sir  R.  Christison  stated,  m 
cross-exammation,  that  he  did  not  recollect  any  case  of  a  person 
murdered  by  arsenic  in  whose  stomach  so  much  as  eighty-eight  grams 
had  been  found  after  death.    At  the  same  time  he  admitted  that  a 
large  quantity  might  be  administered  in  certain  thick  articles  of 
food,  e.g.  cocoa  ;  and  that  a  much  larger  quantity  must  have  been 
swallowed  by  deceased  than  was  found  in  liis  stomach.    This  was 
made  a  turning  point  of  the  defence  ;  it  was  contended  that  so  large 
a  dose  could  not  have  been  taken  unknowingly,  and,  therefore,  that 
it  indicated  suicide.    The  learned  counsel  argued  :— '  It  is  a  dose 
which,  so  far  as  experience  goes,  never  was  successfully  administered 
by  a  murderer.    There  is  not  a  case  on  record  in  which  it  has  ever 
been  shown  that  a  person  administering  poison  to  another,  succeeded 
in  persuading  him  to  swallow  such  a  quantity.'    It  need  hardily  be 
remarked  tliat  persuasion  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  incpiiry.  Coidd 
a  man  unknowingly  take  so  large  a  dose,  if  secretly  administered 
by  another  I    Generally  speaking,  persons  are  destroyed  by  a  much 
smaller  (piantity  than  was  hero  found  ;  but  Sir  R.  Cliristison,  since 
the  trial,  has  placed  on  record  a  case  of  m/urdi'v  hy  nmomc,  in  which 
from  ninety  to  one  hundred  grains  of  this  poison  were  found  in  tlie 
stomach  after  death  !    The'person  had  survived  from  live  to  seven 
hours,  and  tliere  had  been  freciuent  vomiting  of  a  yellowish  or 
greenisl)  li(|uid  diirint,'  tliis  period.    The  arsenic  AVas  administered 
in  whiskey-jmnch  with  sugar,  and  it  was  kept  in  suspension  by 
constant  stiiTingC  Edinburgh  Monthly  Medical  J(Jiiriial,'  December 
1857,  p.  481,  and  '  Pharmaceutical  Journal,' . I anuary  1858,  p.  38'2). 

In  lieglna  v.  JJoddn,triod  at  the  Lincoln  Assizes  in  Deceinlier  ]  8G0, 
the  prisoner  was  charged  with  administering  arsenic  to  deceased 
with  intent  to  murder.  The  tpiantity  stated  to  liave  been  found  in 
tiie  stomacli  by  the  medical  witnesses  was  150  grains.    There  was 
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no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  man  had  taken  the  poison  with  suicidal 
intention  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  strong  evidence  to 
presume  that  it  had  been  administered  to  him  with  a  design  to 
destroy  life.  The  late  Mr.  Justice  Willes  communicated  to  me  a 
similar  case,  which  was  tried  before  him  (Eeg.  v.  Hewitt  or  Holt)  at 
the  Chester  Winter  Assizes,  1863.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  of 
poisoning  her  mother  with  arsenic  in  the  month  of  March  preceding. 
Although  the  .symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning  were  veiy  clearly 
marked,  a  medical  man  who  attended  her,  certified  the  cause  of  death 
as  gastro-enteritis  !  Eleven  weeks  after  the  bm-ial  of  the  deceased, 
the  body  was  exhumed  and  examined.  It  was  proved  that  shortly 
before  her  mother's  death,  the  prisoner  had  purchased  a  quarter  of 
a  poiuid  of  arsenic  for  threepence,  and  there  was  clear  evidence  of 
administration,  a  large  dose  having  been  given  to  the  deceased  in 
liquid  shortly  before  her  death.  The  inspection  revealed  the 
extraordinary  fact  that  154  grains  of  solid  arsenic  were  found  in 
the  stomach  alone.  It  had  been  partially  converted  into  sulphide 
as  a  result  of  putrefactive  changes,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  liver, 
omentum,  and  right  side  of  the  heart  were  tliickly  stained  with 
yellow  sulphide  of  arsenic.  Had  these  cases  been  brought  forward 
at  the  trial  of  M.  hirnitJi,  the  facts  would  have  neutralized  a  part  of 
the  defence  on  which  the  public  were  induced  to  place  a  great,  but 
wholly  unjustifiable,  reliance.  No  medical  jurist  could  admit  that 
the  discovery  of  eight3--eiglit  grains  (only  haK  a  tea-spoonful)  of 
arsenic  in  the  stomach,  was  inconsistent  with  an  act  of  homicidal 
administration  ;  and  yet  the  defence  rested  in  a  great  degree  on  this 
very  slender  point  !  In  this  case,  no  account  was  taken  of  the  pro- 
bability that  the  man  was  intoxicated — a  condition  in  which  a  large 
quantity  of  poison  might  be  easily  administered. 

3.  The  adrnlnistration  of  poi.son.  A  careful  analysis  may  occa- 
sionally tlirow  light  on  the  C[uestion — who  administered  the  poison  ? 
In  the  case  of  Humphreys  {ante,  p.  73),  the  discovery  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  the  night-dre.ss  of  the  prisoner  was  an  important  fact  to 
identify  the  woman  as  the  person  who  had  administered  the  poison. 
In  the  case  of  Wooler  {ante,  p.  71),  arsenic  was  found  in  a  syringe 
used  for  the  purpose  of  injection.  This  proved  not  only  how  the 
poison  had  been  administered  to  the  deceased,  but  it  had  a  tendency 
to  fix  the  crime  on  a  particular  person.  In  Hartleifs  case  (Central 
Criminal  Court,  May  1850),  the  prisoner,  a  girl,  was  charged  with 
attempting  to  administer  oil  of  vitriol  in  coSee  to  her  father.  The 
prisoner  tisually  made  the  cofl'ee  for  breakfast,  and  would  then  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  adding  it  to  the  Liquid.  The  acid  might, 
however,  have  been  mixed  with  the  cofiee  in  the  cup  after  it  had 
been  poiu-ed  out ;  and,  in  this  case,  other  persons  would  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  poisoning  the  cofiee.  This  (question  was  solved  by 
the  aid  of  chemistry.  I  procured  the  cofl'ee- pot,  and  found  that  it 
was  old  and  rusty ;  the  poisoned  cofiee  was  tested,  and  it  contained 
no  trace  of  iron,  but  on  warming  a  small  quantity  of  tlie  acid  cofiee 
in  the  pot,  it  was  immediately  and  strongly  impregnated  with  sul- 
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phate  of  iron.  It  was  therefore  clear  that  the  acid  had  not  been 
mixed  -with  the  coflee  in  the  pot,  and  that  it  might  have  been  after- 
wards pnt  into  the  cup  without  the  knowledge  of  the  prisoner. 
Nmnerous  other  cases  will  suggest  themselves  in  which  a  guilty 
person  may  be  detected,  and  an  innocent  person  protected,  by  the 
aid  of  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  poisoned  food. 

In  the  case  of  Rerj.  v.  North  (Guildford  Summer  Assizes,  1846), 
the  pro(jf  of  administration  rested  in  part  on  the  carbonizing  action 
of  oil  of  vitriol  on  sugar.    Mary  JS'orth  was  tried  for  the  murder  of 
an  infant  by  giving  to  it  oil  of  vitriol.  The  deceased  had  died  from 
the  effects  of  the  poison ;  therefore  the  only  part  of  the  case  Avhich 
created  difficulty  was  the  proof  of  administration.    The  mother 
of  the  deceased,  wishing  to  give  the  child  some  aniseed-si^irit  and 
water,  placed  a  lump  of  sugar  in  a  white  cup,  and  added  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  spuit ;  she  then  went  to  another  apartment,  and 
poured  from  a  kettle  about  a  tea-spoonful  of  v/ater.    She  observed 
no  particular  appearance  in  the  mixture  ;  she  tasted  it,  there  was 
no  hot  or  acid  taste,  there  was  no  blackening  or  change  of  colour  ; 
she  then  gave  the  mixture  to  the  infant,  while  a  Uttle  girl  who  was 
present  drank  up  the  dregs,  and  suffered  no  ill  effects.   The  prisoner 
was  present,  and  in  about  half  a  minute  took  the  child.    After  the 
child  had  taken  this  liquid,  there  were  no  symptoms  or  effects  to 
attract  attention,  and  it  appeared  relieved  of  the  wind  from  Avliich 
it  had  suffered.    The  mother  left  the  room,  and  the  prisoner  then 
took  the  infant  into  an  adjoining  pantry,  in  which  it  was  sworn 
there  was  a  bottle  of  vitriol,  pvxt  thei'e  by  the  prisoner.    In  about 
a  minute  and  a  half  or  two  minutes,  the  mother,  owing  to  a  noise 
which  slie  heard,  returned  to  the  rot^m,  and  found  her  infant  evi- 
dently writhing  in  great  pain,  and  its  mouth  covered  with  a  whitish 
froth.    The  prisoner,  while  bringing  the  child  from  the  pantry  into 
the  kitchen,  was,  according  to  one  witness,  in  the  act  of  wiping  its 
mouth  with  a  napkin,  on  which  sulphuric  acid  was  found.  Medical 
assi.stance  was  immediately  sent  for  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  best  treat- 
ment, the  child  died.    The  defence  was,  that  the  mother  had  made 
a  mistake,  and  given  a  tea-spoonful  of  oil  of  vitriol  in  place  of  ani- 
seed ;  hat  that  was  impossible  vmdorthe  circumstances,  as  the  child 
who  drank  the  dregs  of  the  mixture  did  not  suffer,  and  the  mixture 
could  not  have  been  made  as  described  by  the  mother,  without 
blackening  the  sugar.    In  spite  of  these  obvious  conclusions,  the 
jiu-y  ac(iuitted  the  prisoner  ;  but  the  medical  facts  of  the  case  ren- 
dered it  impossible  that  the  mother  coidd  have  administered  the 
poison — setting  aside  all  absence  of  motive  for  such  an  act.  (See 
'  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  vol.  4,  p.  3!)(i.) 

In  the  case  of  ('(dhrri,)i,e  WiUtm,  18(i2,  tlio  pro[)erty  of  oil  of 
vitriol  to  acquii-e  a  high  temperature  in  contact  with  water  pointed  to 
the  accused  as  the  person  who  attempted  to  administer  this  poison. 
She  gave,  while  acting  as  nurse  to  the  wife  of  a  man  with  wlioni 
she  was  cohabiting,  some  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  wine-glass,  represontini' 
it  to  bo  castor-oil.    The  woman  requested  that  some  Avatur  miidit 
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be  put  to  it.  This  was  done,  but  the  glass  became  suddenly  so  hot 
that  the  woman  could  not  hold  it.  She  put  it  to  her  lips,  which 
were  burnt  by  it,  but  she  did  not  swallow  any.  The  glass  was  handed 
back  to  the  accused,  who  tlu-ew  the  contents  away  and  washed  out 
the  glass.  But  for  the  clear  description  of  the  effect  of  adding  water 
to  the  liquid  the  natui'e  of  the  poison  would  not  have  been  known, 
as  after  the  occurrence  no  oil  of  vitriol  was  found.  The  prisoner 
was  acquitted  on  the  ground  that  she  might  have  made  a  mistake. 
She  was  .subsequently  convicted  and  executed  for  poisoning.  It  is 
sometimes  exceedingly  diflicidt  to  trace  the  act  of  administration. 
Some  years  since  1  was  consulted,  with  the  late  Mr.  Herapath,  of 
Bristol,  in  the  following  case  : — A  lady,  in  a  good  social  position, 
had  had  a  child  by  a  solicitor.  She  placed  it  Vv'ith  a  nurse,  "\dsited 
it  regularly,  and  appeared  to  treat  it  with  great  fondness  and  affec- 
tion. When  the  cluld  was  some  weeks  old,  it  was  at  various  times 
attacked  with  sickness,  pain,  and  purging.  The  child  died,  and  on 
examining  the  body  for  an  inquest,  Mr.  Herapath  found  a  small 
quantity  of  arsenic  in  the  viscera,  and  the  usual  appearances  pro- 
duced by  tliis  i^oison.  There  was  no  doubt  the  iirfant  had  died  from 
the  effect  of  arsenic  ;  but  arsenic  could  not  be  traced  to  the  food  or 
to  the  possession  of  the  mother  or  nurse.  There  was  nothing  what- 
ever to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  the  nurse  had  poisoned  the  child  : 
the  absence  of  arsenic  from  the  food  was  clearly  proved  by  a  num- 
ber of  collateral  facts.  The  mother  had  a  motive  for  its  destruction, 
but  no  arsenic  could  be  traced  to  her  in  any  way,  and  the  nurse  was 
positive  that  the  mother  at  no  time  gave  the  infant  any  food  or  any 
tiling  to  swallow.  Farther  than  this,  the  nurse  deposed  that  the 
mother  had  never  been  left  alone  with  the  infant.  It  was  thought 
that  there  had  been  a  chemical  mistake,  and  that  arsenic  was  not 
the  cause  of  death.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Herapath  with  liis  report 
was  submitted  to  me,  and  my  conclusion  confirmed  liis,  that  the 
infant  had  died  from  the  effects  of  arsenic,  administered  in  small 
quantity  recently  before  its  death. 

The  case  was  tried  before  C.  J.  Erie,  and  as  the  evidence  failed 
to  connect  the  mother  with  the  act  of  poisoning  she  was  acquitted. 
Subsequently  to  the  trial,  I  was  informed  that  the  infant  was  gene- 
rally worse  after  each  of  the  visits  made  by  the  mother,  and  that 
although  she  gave  it  notliing,  she  was  observed  on  each  visit  to  rub 
its  gums  with  the  ends  of  her  fingers.  It  was  suggested,  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  facts,  that  she  had  each  time  secretly  conve3'^ed  into 
the  child's  mouth  a  smaU  quantity  of  arsenic  lodged  in  the  hollows 
of  her  finger-nails ! 

Danger  of  prematwre  opmions. — During  the  examination  of  a 
suspected  substance,  an  analyst  is  often  pressed  to  give  an  opinion 
respecting  its  nature,  before  the  steps  of  the  process  are  complete. 
This  may  arise  from  the  anxiety  or  curiosity  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  proceedings.  There  is  a  rnle,  however,  wliich  it 
appears  to  me  should  be  always  followed  on  these  occasions  ;  that 
no  opinion  whatever  should  be  expressed  until  the  whole  of  an 
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analysis  is  completed.  It  often  happens,  in  the  hands  of  the  ablest 
analyst,  that  the  last  steps  of  a  process  lead  to  a  result  very 
different  from  tlyit  which  was  anticipated  at  the  commencement. 
The  truth  is,  it  is  not  by  one  character,  but  by  many,  that  a  poison 
is  identified  ;  and,  therefore,  a  suspicion  derived  from  a  few  in- 
cipient experiments,  is  very  likely  to  be  overthrown  by  continuing 
the  investigation.  In  the  BowjM.on  case,  Dr.  Rattray  gave  an 
opinion  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  poison  administered  to  the 
deceased  was  arsenic  ;  but  he  subsequently  attributed  death  to 
laurel-water  !  A  case  occun-ed,  within  my  knowledge,  in  which 
arsenic  was  pronounced  to  be  present,  when  sulphuric  acid  was 
reaUy  the  poison  !  In  a  case  tried  at  the  Kingston  Assizes,  a  medical 
witness  admitted  that,  at  the  coroner's  inquest,  he  stated  the  poi- 
son to  be  arsenic,  but  by  subsequent  experiments  he  found  that  it 
was  oxalic  acid.  In  another  case,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial, 
the  poison  was  at  first  stated  to  be  oxalic  acid,  but  on  a  more  care- 
fid  examination  it  was  shown  to  be  arsenic  ! 

A  mistake  respecting  the  nature  of  a  poison  not  merely  impedes 
the  course  of  justice,  by  throwing  a  doubt  upon  evidence  which 
ought  to  be,  beyond  all  question,  clear  and  satisfactory,  but  it 
senously  affects  the  reputation  of  a  witness.  It  generally  arises 
from  his  giving  an  opinion  before  he  is  justified  by  the  facts  in 
so  doing.  It  is,  I  think,  a  well-marked  line  of  duty  to  be  pursued 
on  these  occasions  : — 1.  That  no  opinion  should  be  formed  from  a 
fnw  experiments  ;  and  2.  That  no  opinion  should  be  expressed 
until  the  analysis  is  completed.  It  is  obvious  that  if  a  man  be  com- 
pelled to  admit,  in  cross-examination  at  a  trial  for  poisoning,  that 
he  has  been  once  mistalcen  on  a  question  so  important,  and  re- 
quiring so  decided  an  answer,  a  jury  may  be  easily  induced  to 
believe  that  the  witness  may  have  made  a  second  mistake,  and  that 
his  positive  opinion  is  of  no  more  value  than  that  which  he  first 
exi)resscd  and  afterwards  retracted.  (On  the  danger  of  trusting 
to  imperfect  chemical  analyses,  see  '  Annales  d'Hygieno,'  1829, 
vol.  2,  p.  405  ;  vol.  20,  p.  399  ;  vol.  29,  pp.  10:3,  474.) 


CHAPTER  21. 

EVinKNCR  OF  POISONINO  FUOM    KXI'iaUMENTS    OX  ANMUF.M.S. — rilYSlOI.OniCAl, 
TESTS.  —  KALIACTES.  IS  TlIK  IT.HHII   Oh'  P(IISI)NEl)   AXIiMALS  101S)NOLIS? 

ToxiooLOftisTs  have  enumerated  experiments  upijn  animals  as  one 
among  tlio  sources  of  proof  in  ca.ses  of  poisoning.  This  kind  of 
evidence  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  poisons  act  in  the  same 
manner  on  man  and  the  lower  animals.  According  to  Orfila,  tliia 
is  partially  ti-ue  with  otdy  two  domestic  animals,  namely,  tlio  dog 
and  the  cat — in  other  cases  the  results  by  no  n\eans  accord.  Witli 
respect  to  experiments  performed  on  dogs  and  cats,  I  agree  with 
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the  opinion  expressed  by  M.  Devergie  ('Me'decine  Le'gale,'  vol.  2, 
p.  457),  that  they  are  in  no  case  fitted  to  show  the  doses  in  which 
pai-ticular  poisons  are  injurious  or  fatal  to  man — and  they  cannot 
be  safely  trusted  to  prove  the  rapidity  of  action  of  different  poisons, 
or  the  rate  of  absorption,  deposition,  and  elimination.  All  that 
they  are  fitted  for  is  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  whether  a  particular 
substance  be  injurious  to  animal  life  or  not  ;  and,  in  some  cases, 
its  physiological  operation  on  certain  organs,  as  well  as  the  patho- 
logical changes  produced  by  it.  In  Donellan's  case,  this  kind  of 
evidence  was  received  in  order  to  prove  the  poisonous  effects  of 
laurel- water  ;  and  in  Freeman's  case,  tried  at  Leicester  in  April 
1829,  the  results  of  experiments  on  animals  were  received  as  evi- 
dence to  prove  how  speedily  prussic  acid,  in  certain  doses,  will 
destroy  human  life.  The  experiments  were,  however,  misleading. 
The  inferences  drawn  from  the  results  tended  to  show  that  the 
prisoner  was  guilty  of  the  murder  of  a  woman  by  administering 
to  her  prussic  acid  ;  whereas,  it  was  proved  by  circumstances  that  he 
was  innocent !  An  exclusive  reliance  upon  results  so  obtained,  is 
always  liable  to  lead  to  eiToneous  medical  opinions.  In  some  ex- 
periments made  on  dogs  by  Drs.  Eeid  and  Simpson  they  gave  an 
ounce  of  Scheele's  prussic  acid  to  one  animal ;  it  died  in  about  a 
minute  afterwards.  Other  dogs  of  the  same  size,  to  which  about 
six.  drops  of  the  same  acid,  from  the  same  bottle,  were  given,  died 
in  the  same  period  of  time  ;  although  the  dose  in  the  last  case  was 
only  one-eightieth  part  of  the  quantity  given  in  the  first  experi- 
ment. ('Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.'  Oct.  1836,  p.  500.)  From 
these  and  similar  facts,  it  is  evident  that  no  correct  inference 
respecting  a  fatal  dose  of  prussic  acid  in  man,  or  the  time  required 
for  it  to  prove  fatal,  can  be  drawn  from  such  experiments.  Doses 
so  widely  differing  from  each  other  were  found  to  kiU  dogs  of  similar 
size  and  strength  witliin  the  same  period  of  time. 

Wlien  the  question  is  merely  whether  a  suspected  substance  ad- 
ministered to  another,  is  or  is  not  poisonous,  then  we  may  occasion- 
ally be  justified  in  resorting  to  this  kind  of  evidence,  in  order  to 
determine  the  fact — particidarly  in  reference  to  newly-discovered 
substances  which  have  either  not  been  taken  by,  or  could  not  be 
safely  administered  to  human  beings.  Most  of  the  common  poisons 
of  the  mineral  kingdom  are,  however,  capable  of  ha^dng  their  pre- 
sence easily  demonstrated  by  a  chemical  analysis  ;  and  the  properties 
of  the  substance  will  be  thereby  known.  But  evidence  of  this  des- 
cription may  be  sometimes  accidentally  obtained,  and  then  it  may 
render  unnecessary  a  chemical  analysis  of  tlie  vehicle  of  the  poison  ; 
indeed  it  may  supply  proof  when  no  poison  is  discovered  in  the 
body  of  the  deceased.  The  following  is  a  type  of  many  c-ascs  that 
have  occurred  in  this  country.  A  woman  poisoned  her  husband 
Avith  arsenic  mixed  in  soup ;  and  after  the  deceased  had  made  a 
full  meal,  she  threw  the  remainder  out  of  a  window  into  a  farm- 
yard, tliereby  tliinking  to  defeat  all  attempts  at  discovering  the 
means  whicli  she  had  adopted  to  destroy  her  husband.  It  happened 
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at  the  thne,  that  a  pig  and  several  fowls  were  feeding  under  the 
window,  and  they  ate  up  the  food  as  it  fell  on  the  ground.  The 
whole  of  these  animals  died  under  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning. 
The  husband  also  died.  No  poison  was  detected  m  his  stomach, 
althouoh  there  were  the  traces  of  its  action  ;  but  on  opening  the 
bodies^'of  the  animals,  the  medical  witnesses  found  not  only  the 
appearances  usually  produced  by  irritant  poisons,  but  arsenic  itself 
was  readily  cUscovered  in  the  viscera.  Tliis  sort  of  evidence  sup- 
plied that  which  was  required  to  complete  the  case— for  while  no 
poison  was  detected  in  the  body,  no  portion  of  the  poisoned  soup 
could  be  procured.    The  prisoner  was  convicted  and  executed. 

Good  necrative  as  well  as  affirmative  e^ddence  may  be  sometimes 
obtained  bylin  examination  of  the  bodies  of  animals  alleged  to  have 
been  poisoned.     In  Beq.  v.  Newton  (Liverpool  Autumn  Assizes, 
]  85G),  it  was  proved  that  the  prosecutor,  to  whom,  as  it  was  aUegel, 
the  prisoner  had  administered  arsenic,  went  out  into  a  back  yard 
and  vomited  his  food.    Some  fowls  near  the  spot  were  observed  to 
be  ill  during  the  day,  and  two  died.  The  prisoner  had  m  the  mean- 
time thrown  away  the  remainder  of  the  poisoned  food,  and  washed 
out  the  vessels  which  had  contained  it.    As  the  prosecutor  re- 
covered, there  could  be  no  examination  of  his  body,  and  a  portion 
of  the  food  which  prisoner  had  at  the  same  time  prepared  for  her- 
.self   contained  no  poison.    Arsenic  was,  however,  found  m  the 
crops  of  the  chickens  which  had  fed  at  the  spot  where  prosecutor 
had  vomited,  and  tliis  supplied  sufficient  proof  of  the  cause  of 
his  illne-'is.    A  woman  named  Higgins  was  tried  at  the  Warwick 
Simimer  Assizes,  in  August  1831,  for  the  murder  of  her  uncle, 
by  poisoning  him  with  arsenic.    Her  guilt  was  throughout  made 
very  clear.    It  was  proved  that  she  had  bought  arsenic,  and  when 
recpiired  to  account  for  the  possession  of  the  poison,  she  said  that; 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  vermin— the  excuse  resorted 
to  by  many  criminals.    She  went,  however,  farther  than  this  ;  and 
actually  pointed  out,  in  corroboration  of  her  statement,  a  dead 
mouse,  which  she  said  had  been  killed  by  the  poison.    This  turned 
out  to  be  an  unfortunate  part  of  her  defence,  for  the  medical  wit- 
nesses showed  that  the  iu(juse  had  not  died  from  the  eliects  of 
arsenic. 

In  the  above  cases,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  evidence  from  the 
effects  of  poison  on  animals  was  accidental  and  ancillary  to  the  main 
facts  of  poisoning.  There  is,  however,  one  instance  wherein  evi- 
dence from  experiments  on  animals  cautiously perforiued,  maybe  of 
some  imjiortance  on  a  criminal  trial.  I  allude  to  the  case  in  which 
a  poisonou.s  substance  is  not  of  a  nature  readily  to  admit  of  a  chemi- 
cal analysis,  as  for  example  curtain  jioisoiis  belonging  to  the  neuroKc 
clas.s.  In  snch  a  case,  if  the  death  of  an  animal  takes  place  under 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  poi.soiiing  from  the  administration  of  a 
substance,  part  of  which  has  been  taken  by  the  person  whose  life 
was  thus  attempted,  the  evidence  is  conclusive.  This  remark  applies 
to  liquids  or  solids  which  are  made  the  vehicle  of  a  poisoii— not 
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to  any  matters  vomited  or  found  after  death  in  the  stomach.  Tlie 
results  in  tlie  latter  case  would  be  fallacious ;  because  such  matters, 
without  containing  any  poison,  might  give  rise  to  vomiting  and 
other  symptoms  in  an  animal.  The  symptoms  produced  by  some 
poisons,  e.g.  stiychnia,  are  of  such  a  special  character,  and  the  same 
in  all  mammalia,  that  a  fair  inference  may  be  frequently  drawn  from 
the  effects  produced  by  this  alkaloid.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Ecr/.  v. 
Dove  (York  Autumn  Assizes,  1856),  the  proof  of  the  presence  of 
stiychnia  in  the  stomach  of  deceased,  was  partly  based  on  the  effects 
produced  on  animals  by  a  prepared  extract  of  the  contents.  A 
sufScient  quantity  was  procured  to  kill  several  animals  under  the 
usual  tetanic  symptoms  produced  by  this  poison.  The  evidence  was 
considered  to  be  conclusive,  and  more  satisfactory  than  the  applica- 
tion of  chemical  tests  to  extracts  of  organic  matter  containing  the 
poison. 

Physiological  tests. — Wlien  in  a  case  of  alleged  alkaloidal  poison- 
ing, chemical  tests  fail  to  demonstrate  the  nature  of  the  poison,  tliis 
kind  of  evidence  may  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  corroborate  a 
medical  opinion  based  on  symptoms  and  appearances.  A  purified 
extract  of  a  suspected  liquid,  or  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may 
be  introduced  into  a  wound  in  the  neck  of  a  rabbit  and  the  results 
watched.  If  symptoms  follow  corre.sponding  to  those  of  the  sus- 
pected alkaloids,  this  would  be  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  fact  of 
poisoning.  There  is,  however,  a  difiiculty  which  has  been  suggested, 
■i.e.  that  these  animals  are  tolerant  of  certain  poisons,  e.g.  atropia, 
and  therefore  a  negative  result  might  lead  to  the  erroneous  conclu- 
sion that  no  poison  was  present.  On  the  other  hand,  does  it  invari- 
ably follow  that  if  an  animal  dies  under  these  circumstances,  this 
fact  furnishes  a  clear  proof  that  the  suspected  poison  was  really  pre- 
sent ?  From  the  researches  of  Albertoni  and  Lussana,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  visceral  extracts  so  procured,  are  of  themselves  poisonous 
without  the  addition  of  any  poisonous  ingredient.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1874,  vol.  2,  p.  114.) 

Taking  advantage  of  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the  frog  to  the 
effects  of  minute  doses  of  strychnia,  the  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  pro- 
posed what  has  been  termed  the  frog-test.  A  frog  is  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  and  placed  in  a  bath  containing  a  solution  of  strychnia, 
which  may  even  amount  to  less  than  l-100,000th  (?)  part  of  a  grain. 
If  the  poison  be  present  in  this  small  proportion,  the  animal  is  said 
to  be  suddenly  seized  with  tetanus,  and  the  body  and  limbs  remain 
rif^idly  extended.  If  there  be  no  strychnia  the  frog  is  unaffected. 
Takinc  this  experiment  alone,  the  result  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
establish,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  presence  of  strychnia,  for  these  ani- 
mals are  readily  tetanized  by  very  slight  causes,  independently  of 
strychnia ;  and  without  some  corroboration  the  inference  of  the  pre- 
sence of  this  poison  from  such  a  result  would  not,  it  appears  to 
me,  be  justifiable.  It  has  been  found  that  morphia  produces  tetanic 
symptoins  in  frogs.  The  negative  evidence  wliich  it  famishes  would, 
liowever,  be  better  than  the  affirmative  ;  if  a  healthy  frog  had  not 
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symptoms  of  tetanus  under  these  circumstances,  it  would  go  very  far 
to  prove  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  that  poison  which  woukl  admit 
of  detection  by  chemistry.  The  strychnoscopic  test,  therefore,  must 
be  regarded  as  an  adjunct  to  other  means  of  research,  but  not  of 
itself  sufficient  to  produce  conviction. 

When  the  food  which  is  supposed  to  have  caused  symptoms  ot 
poisoning  can  be  procured,  this  should  be  eniployecl  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  its  poisonous  or  non-poisonous  nature  in  preference  to 
any  liquid  or  solid  removed  from  the  body  of  the  deceased.  Foderi5 
mentions  a  case,  in  which  a  child,  after  having  partaken  of  some 
broth,  fell  into  a  state  of  stupor,  lost  the  power  of  swallowing,  and 
foamed  at  the  mouth.    Some  of  the  meat  from  which  the  broth  was 
made,  was  given  to  a  cat.    The  animal  was  seized  with  convulsive 
fits,  alternating  with  stupor,  and  died  in  about  five  hours.    It  was 
rendered  probable  from  the  symptoms,  as  well  as  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  body  of  the  animal,  that  these  efi'ects  were  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  a  narcotic  plant  (hyoscyamus)  into  the  broth. 
('  Med.  Le'g.'  vol.  4,  p.  72.)   A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  of 
evidence  will  be  found  under  Phosphorus,  in  which  a  shepherd  and 
his  dog  were  poisoned  by  this  substance,  which  was  detected  m  the 
stomachs  of  both  after  fourteen  days'  interment.    On  several  occa- 
sions similar  evidence  has  been  received  by  an  English  court  of  law. 
A  woman  named  Sherrington  was  tried  at  the  Liverpool  Spring 
As.sizes  in  1838,  for  the  attempt  to  administer  poison  to  one  Mary 
Byi-es.    The  evidence  showed  that  the  prisoner  had  sent  to  the  pro- 
secutrix a  pudding,  by  two  young  children.    On  the  way,  these 
children  tasted  it,  and  finding  that  it  had  an  unpleasant  taste,  the 
prosecutrix  was  put  on  her  guard.    The  pudding  was  sent  to  a  sur- 
geon to  be  analyzed ;  but  he  could  detect  no  poison  in  it.    He  .sus- 
pected, however,  that  it  contained  a  vegetable  narcotic  poison.  He 
gave  a  piece  about  the  size  of  an  egg  to  a  dog.    In  twenty  minutes 
the  dog  became  sick — in  forty  minutes  it  lost  the  use  of  its  limbs— 
and  died  in  three  hours.    The  prisoner  was  convicted.    Cases  in 
which  evidence  of  this  kind,  accidentally  obtained,  has  been  made 
available  on  charges  of  criminal  poisoning,  are  now  very  numerous. 
(See  Reg.  v.  Fodar,  Suffolk  Lent  Assizes,  1847.) 

While  experiments  on  animals  may  give  us  information  on  the 
nature  of  the  symptoms  produced  by  a  pai-ticular  p(nsoii,  and  on 
the  power  of  discovering  it  in  the  absorbed  or  unabsorbed  state  in 
the  body,  they  arc  not  fitted  to  convey  to  us  any  accurate  know- 
ledge on  the  time  of  occurrence  of  symptoms,  or  on  the  dose  ro- 
((uired  to  cause  death.  In  Frcanaii'x  case  {<vnle,  p.  U>'2),  the  person 
accused  nan-owly  escaped  conviction  and  execution,  by  reason  of 
undue  confidence  placed  in  experiments  on  nJiiiiuils,  iis  evidence  of 
tlie  time  of  accession  of  in.sensibility  in  man,  fidui  a  fat;d  dose  of 
this  poison. 

[n  the  case  of  C'nol;.  (Urg.  v.  ruhiwr,  IS^c;),  the  danger  of  relying 
upon  tlie  action  of  strychnia,  on  animals  as  evidence  of  the  time  for 
the  commencement  of  symptoms  on  man,  was  strongly  manifested. 
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In  this  case  no  symptoms  of  stiychnia-poisoning  had  been  observed 
in  Cook,  until  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  quarter  had  elapsed  after 
certain  piUs  had  been  administered  to  him  by  the  prisoner.  Two 
experts,  who  appeared  for  the  defence,  considered  that  tliis  was 
too  long  a  time  for  the  action  of  strychnia  to  be  delayed,  because 
the  poison  produced  its  effects  on  animals  ivithin  a  m\ich  shorter 
period.  One  of  these  (the  late  Mr.  Nunneley,  of  Leeds)  stated  that 
he  had  experimented  vnth  this  poison  on  sixty  animals,  from  dogs 
to  frogs,  and  the  time  of  occurrence  of  symptoms  varied  from  two 
to  thirty  minutes,  the  average  period  for  their  commencement  being 
about  five  or  six  minutes.  The  other  expert  stated  that  the  longest 
interval  he  had  observed  in  his  experiments  was  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Such  experiments  only  tend  to  error  and  confusion.  It 
is  now  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  symptoms  of  strychnia-poisoning 
in  man  have  been  delayed  for  two  and  for  three  hours  ;  and  their 
appearance  is  especially  delayed  when  the  poison  has  been  taken  in 
tlie  form  of  hard  pills,  and  the  person  has  fallen  asleejD  after  taking 
them,  both  of  which  conditions  existed  in  the  case  of  Cook,  but 
not  in  the  experiments  on  dogs  and  frogs  ! 

For  the  first  time,  probably,  on  a  trial  for  murder  in  this  or 
any  country,  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  the  late  Serjeant  Shee, 
asked  ijermission  of  the  Court  that  the  jiu'y  might  be  permitted  to 
mtness  the  poisoning  of  a  few  animals  by  stryclmia,  in  order  that 
they  might  draw  their  own  inferences  as  to  the  commencement  and 
course  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  period  of  death !  This  the  Court  very 
properly  refused  to  permit.  It  is  obvious  that  men  in  the  position 
of  the  jury  could  not  be  in  a  condition  to  draw  correct  inferences 
from  such  experiments.  They  had  already  led  into  a  gross  error 
the  '  expert  '  witnesses  called  for  the  defence,  and  might  have  more 
readily  deceived  a  jury  composed  of  non-professional  persons. 

Is  the  flesh  of  j^oisoned  animals  poisonous  1 — This  is  a  qiiestion 
which  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  because  poultry  and  game  are  not 
unfrequently  poisoned  wilfully  or  accidentally,  and  in  this  state  they 
may  be  eaten  unsuspectingly.  It  is  well  known  that  grain  is  often 
saturated  with  a  solution  of  arsenic  for  agricultural  purposes  before 
it  is  sown  :  if  this  grain  is  eaten  by  poultiy,  it  will  destroy  them  ; 
and  a  question  may  arise  as  to  the  efiects  which  the  flesh  of  the 
animals  so  poisoned  is  liable  to  produce  on  man.  In  other  instances 
poison  has  been  placed  in  the  way  of  these  animals,  with  the  ma- 
licious object  of  destroying  them.  Thus  wheat  or  oats  saturated 
with  arsenic,  or  with  that  poison  intermixed,  have  been  placed  in 
game  preserves,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  pheasants  and  other 
birds.  In  the  spring  of  1846,  two  blackcocks  were  sent  to  me  for 
examination,  from  the  extensive  preserves  of  a  nobleman  in  Scot- 
land. They  had  been  found  dead  on  the  gi-ound.  A  quantity  of 
arsenic  was  discovered  intermixed  with  oats  and  the  shoots  of  the 
larch,  in  the  crops  and  gizzards  of  each  bird,  and  arsenic  existed 
also  in  tlie  pectoral  muscles  and  soft  organs.  There  had  been  pre- 
viously a  very  large  destruction  of  game  on  the  estate,  as  it  was 
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inferred,  from  poison.    Many  similar  cases,  in  J^^^'^^.  P"""^ 
..ame  were  poisoned,  have  since  come  before  me     hu  ll,  ^^^n  i; 
son  reports  a  case'wlrich  renders  it  probable  that  the  flesh  o 
poisone^il  animals  is  occasionally  poisonous.    ('0^  J™'  IJ^^^) 
Tliis  subiect  has  been  examined  in  reference  to  sheep  by  M.  A 
Guiard     ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1843,  vol.  1,  p.  468.     Some  sheep  were 
poisoned  Ah  arsemc,';rnd  it  became  important  to  ft™  how 
far  their  flesh  was  rendered  poisonous  and  unfit  for  food.    A  com- 
mission was  appointed  by  the  French  Academy  to  make  inquiry 
Respecting  the  facts,  and  M.  Gue'rard  has  furnished  a  summary  of 
the  results.    The  sheep  submitted  to  experiment  appeared  well 
even  when  they  were  daily  passing  arsenic  through  the  faeces  and 
Line.    On  gi^ng  to  a  young  dog  the  flesh  of  a  sheep  which  had 
died  from  arsenic,  the  animal  after  two  days  was  .seized  with  diar- 
rhcea,  and  arsenic  was  detected  in  the  fa3ces  and  urine.  Another 
docs  which  ate  the  viscera,  previously  washed,  had  vomiting  and 
symptoms  of  a  more  serious  kind;  it  became  thinner,  bvit  did 
not  die  from  the  efiects  of  the  poison.    These  results  P^ove  thut 
the  flesh  of  poisoned  animals  is  noxious;  but  if  the  animals  live 
sufticiently  long,  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  is  voided  m  the  iirme  and 
forces,  and  the  flesh  may  then  be  eaten  with  impunity.    In  an  ex- 
periment on  one  sheep,  arsenic  was  found  m  the  feces  twenty-two 
hours  after  the  introduction  of  the  poison  into  the  stomach,  its 
elimination  was  daily  traced;  and  fifteen  days  after  it  ha,d  ceased 
to  appear  in  the  ffEces,  it  was  found  in  the  urine.    It  ceased  to  ap- 
pear in  the  urine  on  the  thirty-fifth  day ;  and  when  the  animal  was 
killed  on  the  thirty-eighth  day,  no  arsenic  was  found  m  its  body 
SLv  persons  ate  the  flesh  without  suffering  any  ill  effects,  and  a  dog 
ate  the  viscera  without  manifesting  any  symptoms  of  poisoning 
Tlie  fle.sh,  therefore,  is  only  noxious  in  the  early  or  acute  stage  ot 
poisoning,  and  it  is  not  fit  for  food  until  three  or  four  days  after 
arsenic  has  cca.sed  to  appear  in  the  urine.    Arsemc  and  corrosive 
sublimate  are  much  used  in  this  country  as  a  lotion  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  fly  in  sheep.    In  a  case  reported  by  Mr.  Annan, 
two  sheep  died  from  the  effects  of  the  external  application  of  corro- 
sive sublimate,  a  poison  which  is  most  easily  absorbed.    (  Meci 
Times,'  July  2.5,  184f.,  p.  331.)    The  flesh  of  these  animals  might 
have  proved  noxious  if  it  had  been  eaten.         ,      ,        ,  + 

The  Hesh  of  animals  poisoned  with  copper  has  been  known  to 
produce  serious  effects  among  those  who  have  eaten  il,  as  tooct 
Dr.  Galtier  relates  the  following  case  :-A  pig  which  had  been  ted 
with  corn  soaked  in  blue  vitriol,  was  so  affected  that  tlu;  owner  had 
it  killed,  aad  sold  the  carcase  to  a  butcher,  beveideen  persons 
who  ate  the  flesh  of  this  animal  wore  sei/.ed  with  violent  colic,  and 
those  who  ate  the  blood  made  int.,  black  puddings,  also  sullored 
severely.  The  milk  of  a  goat,  wliicli  liiul  ea,ten  sour  food  out  of  a 
copper  vessel,  occ!i,Hi(med  nausea,  vomitnig,  colic,  purgmg,  cramp, 
and  other  alariiiiiig  symptoms,  among  iifteeu  persons  who  partook 
of  it     They  had  before  taken  milk  from  the  same  goat  without  m- 
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jurioiis  consequences.  The  animal  itself  became  ill,  and  died  on 
the  third  day,  under  aU  the  symptoms  of  poisoning.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  small  intestines  was  found  inflamed.  ('  Toxico- 
logic, vol.  1,  p.  631.)  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  analy.sis  of  the 
tood  wa.s  made  in  these  cases  of  acute  poisoning  (p.  42,  ante). 

But  little  is  known  concerning  the  effects  produced  by  absorbed 
organic  poisons  on  the  flesh  of  animals.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
a  few  experiments  with  such  a  poison  as  strychnia  would  at  once 
supply  an  answer  to  the  inquiry.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  larvaj 
of  insects  grow  and  thrive  on  the  flesh  of  animals  killed  by  strychnia ; 
but  then,  on  experiment,  I  found  that  the  larvte  were  not  killed  by 
the  apphcation  of  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  strychnia  to  their 
bodies,  and  they  did  not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  afl'ected  by  a  dose 
of  the  poison  Avhich  would  have  speedily  destroyed  a  rabbit.  Dr. 
Harley  found  that  the  flesli  of  animals  killed  by  minimum  doses  of 
strychnia  did  not  act  as  a  poison  to  other  animals.  He  fed  a 
hedgeliog  on  poisoned  flesh  for  a  period  of  fourteen  days,  without 
being  able  to  detect  the  slightest  .symptom  of  poisoning.  The  poison 
must,  therefore,  he  concludes,  have  been  either  decomposed,  or  it 
was  not  present  in  suflicient  quantity.  (' Physiological  Action  of 
Stryclinia,'  p.  15.) 

Dr.  Macadam  states  that  he  killed  a  horse  with  tliirty-two  grains 
of  strychnia,  given  at  intervals.  He  fed  a  large-sized  terrier  dog 
for  two  weeks  on  the  flesh  of  tliis  horse ;  the  animal  eating  every 
day  diiring  this  period  two  pounds  of  muscle.  The  terrier  dog,  he 
says,  Lived  and  throve  on  the  flesh,  and  did  not  betray  the  faintest 
shadow  of  tetanic  symptoms.  He  states  that,  on  analysis,  he  found 
distinct  e\adence  of  strychnia  in  the  muscle  and  blood  of  the  horse, 
but  the  quantity  is  not  stated.  (' Pharm.  Jour.,' Aujmst  1856. 
p.  124.)  '  , 

Bernard  gave  to  dogs  as  food,  the  flesh  of  rabbits  wliich  had 
been  poisoned  with  strj'chnia  and  nicotina,  and  the  dogs  experienced 
no  ill  eflects.  When,  however,  a  larger  dose  of  poison  than  was 
suflicient  to  cause  death  had  been  given,  then  the  surplus  acted 
fatally  on  other  animals.  This  would  be,  in  fact,  a  case  of  direct 
poisoning.  But  the  flesh  alone  did  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
poisonous  action,  the  quantity  of  absorbed  poison  contained  in  it 
having  been  too  small.  The  intestines  of  animals  poisoned  with 
strychnia  and  nicotina  have  proved  fatal  to  other  animals.  ('  Le'§ons 
surlesEftets  des  Substances  Toxiciues,' 1857,  p.  281.)  Prom  these 
observations,  therefore,  it  appears  that  it  is  not  the  absorbed,  but 
the  unabsorbed,  portion  of  tliis  alkaloidal  poison,  which  is  Likely 
to  afl'ect  other  animals. 

The  results  obtained  by  Drs.  Harley  and  Macadam,  as  well  as 
by  M.  Bernard,  bear  out  the  view  that  the  flesh  of  game  killed  by 
the  arrows  of  certain  Indian  tribes  in  South  America,  poisoned 
with  woorara  (curara)  may  be  eaten  with  impunity.  The  quantity 
actually  absorbed  and  diffused  through  the  flesh  is,  as  in  tlie  case 
of  stiychnia,  either  too  small  to  cause  symptoms  of  poisoning,  or  the 
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organic  poison  itself  nndergoes  some  change  in  the  body,  by  ^.vhich 
its°noxious  effects  are  destroyed.  •,    ,  -n  i  1  4.1 

Dr  Li vin. 'Stone  states  that  the  flesh  of  annnals  killed  by  tiie 
arrow-poison  of  the  Central  Africans  is  eaten  by  the  natives  ^vil,h  lui- 
punity.  The  poison  {hombi)  soon  takes  eflect  on  the  animal,  it 
produces  muscular  paralysis  and  finally  paralysis  of  the  heart,  iiie 
animal  drops.  A  portion  of  flesh  aroimd  the  wound  is  cut  away 
and  all  the  rest  is  eaten.    (Fraser  '  On  the  Kombi  Poisom  ) 

Dr  Fayi'er  ('  Thanatophidia  of  India')  observes  that  the  flesh  ot  an 
anhnai  dead  from  snake-poison  is  not  affected  by  it,  animals  and  men 
eat  the  flesh  with  impunity.  His  servants  ate  all  the  fowls  killed  in 
his  experiments  by  the  bite  of  the  cobra.  It  would  appear  that  but 
little,  if  any,  of  tliis  poison  is  deposited  in  the  tissues.  It  is  chiefly 
contained  in  the  blood.  In  the  case  of  poisoned  animals ,  the  amonnt 
of  absorbed  poison  appears  to  be  too  small  to  render  a  small  quantity 
of  flesh  poisonous  as  food.  r  •  i 

The  following  cases,  of  which  a  note  was  sent  to  me  by  a  triencl 
in  Australia,  shows,  however,  that  the  flesh  of  animals  may  be,  on 
some  occasions,  the  means  of  transferring  poison  to  human  beings. 
In  April  1871,  a  family,  consisting  of  nine  persons,  varying  m  age 
from  seventy  years  to  an  infant,  were  attacked  with  symptoms  re- 
semblincr  those  of  irritant  poisoning  after  eating  some  mutton  which 
had  been  purchased  of  a  butcher  in  the  usual  way.  The  symptoms 
were  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  great 
prostration  of  strength.  It  was  found  that  other  families  had  suf- 
fered from  eating  mutton  under  similar  circumstances.  An  inquiry 
was  instituted  by  the  authorities  and  it  was  found  that  the  sheep,  in 
traveUing  to  Melbourne,  had  been  fed  on  the  wild  cucumber  (colo- 
cynth),  the  native  melon  and  the  lotus  Australis,  all  of  them  poison- 
ous plants  which  abounded  in  the  colony.  Some  sheep  died 
within  half  an  hour  of  their  feeding  on  these  plants.  Others  were 
killed  and  tlie  meat  was  sold  without  exciting  any  suspicion  that  it 
was  poisoned. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  bodies  of  animals  may,  m  some  in- 
stances, be  made  the  vehicles  of  transferring  poison  to  the  human 
subject,  while  the  animals  themselves  do  not  appear  to  suder  from 
its  effects.  Thus  the  flesh  of  the  pheasant,  which  feeds  on  the  buds 
of  tlie  Cahnia  latifolui.,  in  North  America,  is  deemed  poisonous  du- 
ring tlu;  winter  and  spring.  ('  Beck's  Med.  Jur.'  p.  851.)  The  flesh 
of  hares  which  have  fed  upon  Rhododendron  chrymniMcmnm.,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  poisonous.  A  singiilar  case  occurred  in  Franco,  in 
which  a  whole  family  near  Toulouse  was  poisoned  with  a  dish  of 
snails.  The  symptoms  under  which  they  suflcred  were  those  ot  nar- 
cotico-irritant  i)oisoiiing  ;  aud  it  w!i,s  found,  upon  iu(|uiry,  that  the 
snails  had  been  gatliered  from  busiies  where  they  had  fed  upon  tho 
leaves  and  young  shoots  of  the  (;orlarla  miiHif(ilM,  a  vegetable  poi- 
son. ('  Gaz.  Medicale,'Oct.  1842  ;  also  '  Med.  C.:i7..'  vol.  :S1,  p.  2;i7). 

Dr.  Dumas,  of  Cetto,  has  descrilicd  a  similar  set  of  cases  which 
occurred  under  his  observation  in  April  1873.    Seven  persons  in  a 
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family  had  partaken  of  a  dish  of  snails.  All  were  seized  with  symp- 
toms of  irritant  poisoning  about  fifteen  or  twenty  hours  after  the 
meal,  and  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  quantity  eaten  by  each. 
Tliere  were  nervous  symptoms  indicated  by  headache,  giddiness, 
and  delii-ium.  On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  snails  had  been 
collected  from  shrubs  such  as  the  box,  or  a  species  of  eui;)horbia  and 
otlier  plants  of  a  noxious  kind.  It  was  observed  that  the  snails 
liad  a  very  bitter  taste.  One  theory  set  up  was  that  they  had  ab- 
sorbed and  transferred  the  poison  from  the  vegetables,  and  another 
that,  like  marine  moUusca,  they  might  themselves  have  acquired 
poisonous  properties.    ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1874,  vol.  1,  p.  446.) 

It  has  been  long  known  that  honey,  derived  from  bees  which 
have  fed  upon  the  rhododendron,  calmia,  azalea,  or  datura,  growing 
in  certain  districts,  acts  as  a  narcotico-irritant  poison,  producing 
giddiness,  vomiting,  and  purging.  It  is  stated  that  arsenic  has 
found  its  way  into  honey  under  the  following  circumstances  : — On 
the  line  from  Cologne  to  Elberfeld  there  is  an  arsenical  factory,  and 
it  has  been  observed  tliat  the  honey  collected  round  this  spot  has 
caused  .symptoms  of  poisoning  among  those  who  have  eaten  it.  On 
analysis,  the  honey  was  found  to  be  impregnated  with  arsenic 
(Bouchardat,  'Ann.  deTherap.'  1874,  p.  207).  As  arsenic  is  a  poison 
to  insects,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  bees  which  produced 
the  honey  should  have  escaped  the  effects.  In  the  chapter  on  Ani- 
mal Irritants  some  other  facts  will  be  mentioned,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  the  milk  of  cows  fed  in  certain  districts  of  Ame- 
rica is  poisonous,  and  gives  rise  to  serious  symptoms,  whether  taken 
as  milk  or  made  into  cheese.  The  flesh  of  the  animal  possesses  also 
poisonous  properties  ;  while  the  animal  itself  does  not  suffer  in 
health  from  feeding  on  the  plants.  These  facts  are  explicable  on 
the  supposition  that  there  are  speciiic  idiosyncrasies  among  different 
classes  of  beings,  thus  rendering  what  is  innoxious  to  one  a  poison 
to  another. 


CHAPTER  22. 

MOBAL    AXD    CIECUMSTANTIAL    EVIDENCE    IN    POISONINQ.          STATISTfCS  OF 

POISONING  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. —  CASES  ADMITTED  INTO  GUY's 
HOSPITAL. — COMPAKATIVE  DEATHS  FROM  POISON. 

The  duty  of  a  medical  witness,  as  such,  is  accomplished  when  he 
has  proved,  on  a  charge  of  criminal  poisoning,  that  death  was  cer- 
tainty  due  to  poison.  The  moral  and  circumstantial  evidence  must 
show'tliat  the  accused  was  the  person  who  gave  it ; — this  proof  often 
fails — the  fact  of  administration  cannot  be  brought  home  to  the  ac- 
cused, and  the  case  falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  not  witliin  the  pro- 
vince of  this  work  to  treat  of  moral  and  circumstantial  evidence  in 
cases  of  poisoning.  Proofs  of  this  kind,  it  is  true,  are  sometimes 
very  closely  mixed  up  with  the  evidence  of  professional  witnesses, 
and  in  the  foregoing  chapters  some  of  these  have  been  already 
adverted  to.    A  witness  must,  however,  be  cautious  not  to  base  lus 


rOISONlNG.     MORAL  AND  CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE.     I?  I 

oDinion  in  questions  of  poisoning,  on  moral  and  circumstantial 
proo  s  He  ?s  called  upon  to  give  a  medical  opnuon  of  the  cause  o 
Seath,'  from  mediccd  facts  only.  The  moral  and  cu'cumstaiiti^l  act^ 
re  er  cl  ietiy  to  the  recent  possession  or  pm-chase  of  poison  without 
Jisonable^cause-motives  for  acts  of  poisoning-the  opportunity 
ZSnistering-and  the  actual  ad-inisti^tion  of  poison  b^^^ 
ticularperson-withfalsereasonsa^^^^ 

cumstances  unexplained,  with  othei  tacts,  saowm  ,,,,,rAly 
or  intention,  are  the  material  poiitts  on  which  a  charge  of  murdei 
res  s  irrespective  of  medical  evidence.  It  is  within  the  province  of 
a  iV a  or?o  decide  on  the  relevancy  --\Tfl-^«f  f -%P"f 
of  the  evidence  against  an  accused  person,  although  it  ^ust  be  con- 
fessed that  many  of  the  facts  can  be  properly  estimated  only  by 
nersons  versed  in  medical  science.  i   -j.  „„ 

^  imposing  death  by  poison  to  have  been  clearly  proved,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  act  was  the  resultof  acmlenf, 
sukkle  ov  homicide.  This  is  a  question  also  for  a  jtuy  to  determine, 
aS  not  for  a  witness  ;  although  its  solution  often  expends  upon  a 
proper  appreciation  of  medical  circumstances.  Suicide  or  murdei 
Sa^  sometimes  be  inferred,  according  to  the  ^^'^'^^  .^^^J'^^^S 
of  the  effects  of  certain  poisons.  Some  speedily  annihilate  vohtion 
and  the  power  of  locomotion,  and  therefore  render  it  a  question  of 
serious  difficulty  whether  particulai;  acts  could  or  could  not  have 
been  performed  after  the  deceased  had  taken  the  poison.  On  the 
answer  to  this  question  may  depend  the  acquittal  or  conviction  of  a 
person  charged  with  the  crime.  r  .1  „4. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  legal  consequences  of  the  act  of 
killinc.  by  poison,  namely,  that  the  act  itself  is  generally  considered 
in  law%o  f  m-nish  distinct  evidence  of  malice.  If  a  poison  is  knowingly 
administered  to  another,  with  the  intention  of  destroying  life  the 
crime  is  never  reduced  to  manslaughter— whatever  may  have  been 
the  provocation  which  the  party  administering  has  received  from  the 
person  wliose  life  he  has  thus  taken.   It  is  not  necessary  therefore, 
that  any  particular  enmity  shouhl  be  proved  to  have  existed  between 
the  prisoner  and  deceased,  although  this  when  proved  may  weiglt 
as  a  stront/  UKjral  circumstance  against  the  former,    ihe  absence  or 
any  apparent  motive  for  the  crime,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  re- 
garded as  a  strong  presumptifm  in  favour  of  tlie  accusetl.     vviien  a 
man  dies  from  a  w.mnd  received  in  a  ciuarrel,  tlie  law  will  some- 
times hnd  an  excuse  for  the  act,  from  the  heat  and  passionate  ex- 
citement under  wliich  the  aggressor  was  labouring  at  tJie  time;  but 
if  the  aggi-essor  shovild  avenge  himself  by  secretly  administering 
poison  to  his  adversary,  tliere  is  no  excuse  for  tlie  act  since  there 
lias  been  time  for  reHection,  and  the  act  evinces  cool  and  deep- 
rooted  malice.    That  death  by  i)oison  shoukl  ever  amount  to  man- 
slau-liter,  therefore,  it  must  be  shown  that  tlie  substance  was  ad- 
ministered to,  or  laid  in  the  way  of  tlio  deceased  by  mistaive,  or 
with  innocent  intention  ;.  and  the  proof  of  this  always  lies  with  the 
accused— tlie  law  inferring  that  malice  exists  until  the  contrary  ap- 
pears from  the  evidence.  Whether  malice  exists  or  not,  is,  however, 
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in  general  soon  made  apparent  from  tlie  evidence  for  the  prosecu- 
tion. Tliere  are  many  cases  in  which  the  act  of  killing  by  poison 
arises  from  gross  negligence,  as  where  a  man,  dispensing  medicines, 
weighs  out  arsenic  for  calomel,  or  strychnia  for  bismuth,  or  dis- 
penses laudanum  for  black  draught.  Such  cases,  which  have  been  of 
frequent  occurrence,  have  been  hitherto  treated  with  too  great  leni- 
ency. The  persons  inculpated  have  generally  been  discharged  on 
the  gi-ound  of  misadventure.  '  Killing  by  negligence,'  has  been 
hitherto  treated  as  manslaughter;  but  it  is  now  proposed  by  statute 
to  make  it  a  distinct  crime,  and  to  assign  to  it  a  special  punishment. 

In  relation  to  medico-legal  practice,  the  statidics  of  poisoning 
are  of  some  interest.  They  indicate  to  a  medical  jurist  the  sub- 
stances which  are  most  frequently  selected  for  the  purposes  of  sui- 
cide and  mm-der,  and  with  tlie  properties  of  which  it  will  be  ex- 
pected that  he  should  be  acquainted.  Unfortunately,  very  few 
tables  of  this  kind  have  been  published  ;  and  those  which  have  ap- 
peared are  defective  in  many  points.  One  of  the  most  complete  is 
that  whicli  was  published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  from 
returns  made  by  the  coroners  of  England,  of  the  number  of  inqui- 
sitions held  during  the  years  1837  and  1838,  wherein  death  was 
caused  by  poison.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  this  return,  which 
appeared  in  the  '  Medical  Gazette '  for  November,  1839. 

The  number  of  deaths  by  poison  (returned)  in  the  two  years 
above  mentioned,  were,  exclusive  of  two  cases  of  suffocation  by 
gases,  541.  The  substances  which  caused  death  may  be  taken  in 
the  following  numerical  order  : — 

{Laudanum  .  .  .  133 
Opium  ...  42 
Other  preparations      .      21    196 

Arsenic     .......  185 

Sulphuric  acid  32 

Prussic  acid      ......  27 

OxaUc  acid        ......  19 

Corrosive  sublimate  and  mercury      .       .  15 
Mixed  or  compoimd  poisoning  .       .       .  14 
Oil  of  bitter  almonds        ....  4 

Poisonous  mushrooms       ....  4 

Colchicura,  nux  vomica  (of  each  3)     .  .6 
Nitric  acid,  caustic  alkali,  tartar  emetic,  acet. 
morphia,  strychnia,  deadly  nightshade, 
aconite  (of  each  2)  .       .       .       .  .14 

Bichrom.  potash,  nit.  silver,  Goulard's  ex- 
tract, sulph.  iron,  mur.  tin,  hellebore, 
castor-oil  seeds,  savin,  hemlock,  cantha- 
rides,  cayenne  pejDper  (of  each  1)    .  .11 
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FA  little  discrepancy  exists  in  the  relative  number  of  cases,  pro- 
bably ovvincr  to  the  fact  that  in  several  instances  some  of  the  poisons 
were'  taken^in  a  compound  state.  The  reader  will  find  the  details 
in  the 'Med.  Gaz.' vol.  25,  p.  204.]  ,     ,        ,  t 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  largest  proportion  ot 
cases  of  poisoning  in  England  and  Wales  are  those  with  opmm  and 
arsenic  ■  the  greater  number  of  the  former  being  cases  of  suicide  and 
accident,  and  of  the  latter  cases  of  criminal  poisoning.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  deaths  from  poison  which  annually  occur  m  Jing- 
land  and  Wales  are  much  gi-eater  than  this  table  represents,  ihe 
annual  registration  of  deaths,  although  defective  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  indi\adual  poisons— two  only,  i.e.  arsenic  and  opium 
beincr  commonly  recorded,  and  these  imperfectly— shows  that  the 
mort'aUty  from  this  cause,  including  overdoses  of  medicine,  is  greater 
than  is  commonly  supposed.    I  here  subjoin  a  table  of  the  deaths 
from  poison  in  1840,  drawn  up  from  the  sixth  Annual  Report  ot 
the  Re-nstrar-General  (1844).    The  deaths  from  this  cause  m  1840 
are  stated  to  have  been  349,  of  which  number  there  were  181  males 
and  168  females.    The  cases  of  suicide  from  poison  were  IGl,  being 
87  females  to  74  males  ;  the  cases  of  accident  or  homicide  were  188, 
being  107  males  to  81  females.    Of  the  75  cases  of  poisoning  by 
opium,  42  occurred  in  children  under  five  years  of  age— a  lamen- 
table proof  of  the  extensive  mortality  among  children  from  the 
improper  administration  of  this  drug.    These  cases  occur  among 
the  returned  deaths  from  opium  ;  but  under  the  head  of  medicines 
improperly  administered,  three-fourths  of  the  deaths  took  place 
among  children  under  five  years  of  age  ! 

Opium 
Arsenic 

Other  poisons,  including  medicines  impro- 
perly administered         ....  242 

Total  deaths  from  poison  in  1840  .  349 

Tt  would  be  a  considerable  benefit  to  medical  .science  if  the  poi- 
sons which  caused  death,  were  correctly  specified  in  the  Registration 
returns.  The  poison  or  medicine  should  be  stated  as  distinctly  as 
in  the  returns  now  made  with  respect  to  fatal  diseases.  The  cases 
of  poisoning  with  arsenic  and  opium  in  the  above  table,  arc  evidently 
understated.  v  1  x 

A  [)rf)per  collection  of  hospital  statistics  would  throw  great  hght 
on  the  fre(|uency  of  death  from  i)oison,and  the  nature  of  the  poiS(m 
taken.  Mr.  Wilson  ('  The  Mane  and  the  Antidote,'  Rirmingham, 
]S5(;),  states  that,  in  sixty-ihreo  cases  of  poisoning  treated  in  tlio 
Rirminghani  Hf.spital  hum  1848  to  J8.")(),  a  period  of  eight  years, 
the  natiu-e  of  the  ])oison  used  was  as  follows  :— 

Opium  or  laudanum,  12;  sulphuric  acid,  9 ;  oxalic  acid,  8;  ace- 
tate of  lead,  5  ;  nitric  acid,  4  ;  arsenic,  3  ;  sulphate  copper,  2 ;  iodine, 
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2 ;  nux  vomica,  2 ;  ammonia,  2 ;  cyanide  potassium,  1 ;  corrosive 
sublimate,  1 ;  strychnia,  1 ;  essence  of  bitter  almonds,  1 ;  muriate 
of  morphia,  1 ;  charcoal- vajjour,  1 ;  other  poisons,  8 ;  total  63.  The 
deaths  were  only  5. 

This  table  indicates  that  the  number  of  deaths  from  poison  are 
few  compared  with  the  actual  cases  of  poisoning.  Probably,  on  an 
average,  not  more  than  one  in  five  cases  proves  fatal. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Steele  for  some  statistical  information  on 
this  subject,  as  collected  from  the  records  of  Guy's  Hospital.  During 
the  years  1854-5-G,  there  were  admitted  into  the  hospital  27  cases 
of  poisoning,  out  of  which  number  11  proved  fatal.  The  poisons 
used  were  as  follows  : — 

Ar.senic,  2 ;  sulphuric  acid,  3  ;  nitric  acid,  1  ;  oxalic  acid, 
4 ;  laudanimi,  5  ;  prussic  acid,  1 ;  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  1 ;  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  1  ;  brandy,  1  ;  chloride  of  zinc,  1 ;  poisonous 
berries,  2 ;  locust  beans,  1  ;  oxide  of  mercury,  2  ;  vmknown,  2  ; 
total,  27. 

Of  the  sixty-three  cases  reported  from  the  Birmingham  Hos- 
pital only  five  proved  fatal.  This  is  in  the  proportion  of  about  8 
per  cent.,  or  one  death  for  twelve  cases.  Among  the  twenty-seven 
cases  at  Guy's  Hospital,  there  were  eleven  fatal  cases,  making  a 
proportion  of  40  per  cent.,  or  two  deaths  for  every  five  cases.  The 
average  annual  admissions  at  the  Birmingham  Hosj^ital  were  eight : 
at  Guy's  Hospital  nine  cases. 

Dr.  Steele  has  furnished  me  with  the  .subjoined  report  of  cases, 
admitted  into  Guy's  hospital  dviring  fourteen  years,  from  1860  to 
1874.   The  total  number  of  cases  was  119,  of  which  21  proved  fatal. 
The  poisons  used  were  as  follows  : — 

Ai-senic,  9  ;  chloride  of  zinc,  4  ;  sulphuric  acid,  5 ;  hydrochloric 
acid,  10  ;  white  and  red  precipitates  of  mercury,  11  ;  oxalic  acid, 
14  ;  nitric  acid,  2  ;  prussic  acid,  1 ;  sugar  of  lead,  13  ;  carbolic  acid, 
2  ;  phosphorus,  1  ;  bichromate  of  potash,  2  ;  turpentine,  1 ;  oil  of 
hartshorn,  5  ;  opium,  18  ;  nux  vomica,  2  ;  belladonna,  3  ;  atropia, 
1 ;  parafline  (petroleum),  3  ;  mushrooms,  1  ;  .syi'up  of  poppies,  1 ; 
sulphate  of  indigo,  1  ;  croton  seeds,  1  ;  camphor,  1  ;  mussels,  1 ; 
fowl  air,  4.  To  these  may  be  added  31  cases  of  alcoholism  (poison- 
ing with  alcohol)  :  they  all  recovered  under  treatment. 

According  to  a  paper  in  the  '  Ann.  d'Hygiene  '  (1873,  vol.  1, 
p.  240),  there  were  in  Finland,  from  1860  to  1866,  thirty  fatal  cases 
of  poisoning,  namely,  from  arsenic,  7  ;  phosphorus,  5  ;  nux  vomica 
and  strychnia,  4  ;  corrosive  sublimate,  2  ;  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid, 
potash,  chromate  of  potash,  prussic  acid,  petroleum,  opium,  morpliia, 
lycopodium,  of  each  one  case,  making  a  total  of  9,  and  in  3  cases  the 
poison  was  not  determined. 

Mr.  Wilson  published  an  analysis  of  the  deaths  from  poison  in 
England  alone,  taken  from  the  Registrar-General's  Report  for  six 
years,  from  1848  to  1853— the  latest  returns  which  had  then  been 
published.    The  total  deaths,  as  recorded  in  these  returns  during 
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fhe  period  above-mentioned,  were  3,218,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows : —  ^  ^  , 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

1848  .       .       308  261  569 

1849  .       .       290  236  526 

1850  .       .       304  249  553 

1851  .       .       275  253  528 

1852  .       .       253  300  553 

1853  .       .       270  219  489 


Total  deaths  in  six  yetirs  1700  1518 


3218 


This  crave  at  that  date  an  average  annual  mortaUty  of  536  deaths 
from  poisons  in  England  alone.  From  the  table  of  returns,  elsewhere 
pubUshed  (ante,  p.  172),  it  will  be  perceived  that  ^dnle  the  deaths 
from  poison  in  two  years  (1837-8)  for  England  and  Wales,  amounted 
to  541,  or  an  annual  average  of  270,  in  1848,  i.e.  ten  years  later  the 
number  of  deaths  amounted  to  569.    In  the  five  years  from  186^3 
to  1867,  the  annual  average  was  418,  and  in  the  followmg  year  1868, 
the  number  recorded  was  406.    So  far  as  these  returns  will  allow 
a  iudcmient  to  be  formed,  the  deaths  from  poison  actually  decreased 
in  the  twenty  years  ending  with  1868  ;  and  the  apparent  mcrease 
between  1838  and  1848  may  be  in  a  great  measiu-e  referable  to  the 
increase  of  population. 

But  cases  of  poisoning  cannot  be  estimated  only  by  those  which 
prove  fatal  to  life.    There  are  many  who  suffer  temporarily  and 
recover  from  the  effects.   Assuming  the  average  mortality  to  be  not 
more  tlian  one  out  of  three  cases,  this  would  give  a  total  of  1,600 
cases  of  poisoning  per  annum.    The  relative  proportions  in  which 
the  deaths  are  occasioned  by  the  various  poisons  may  be  computed 
from  the  coroner's  returns.    In  those  for  1837-8,  tlie  poison  was 
ascertained  in  527  cases.  Of  these  opium  and  its  preparations  formed 
37  per  cent.  ;  arsenic,  35  per  cent.  ;  sulphuric  acid,  0  per  cent.  ; 
pmssic  acid,  5  per  cent.  ;  oxaUc  acid,  3-5  per  cent.  ;  and  mercurial 
preparations  about  3  per  cent.    Opium  and  arsenic  wore  the  causes 
of  death  in  three-fourths  of  the  whole  nninl)cr  of  cases,  and  opium 
caused  a  greater  number  of  deaths  tlian  arsenic.    It  appears  that 
in  France  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases  of  poisoning  over  a  period 
of  twenty  years,  were  caused  by  arsenic.  (Flandin,  '  Ues  Poisons, 
vol.  1,  p.  448.) 

The  following  table,  issued  by  the  Registrar-General  m  June 
1869,  shows  the  number  of  deatlis  recorded  at  a  more  recent 
period.  In  live  years,  1803-7,  it  is  stated  tliat  there  were  2,097 
deaths  from  poison  in  England  and  Wales.  The  poisons  w(;re  not 
described  in  477  cases,  and  among  some  of  those  rocoi  ded  there 
were  apparently  errors,  especially  resiiecting  tlie  deaths  alleged  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  salts  of  lead,  of  which  the  number  was 
set  down  at  242  !  In  50  cases  the  deaths  were  assigned  to  improper 
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medicine  and  unwholesome  food.  These  deductions  leave  1, 270  cases 
in  wliich  the  substance  causing  death  was  ascertained. 

Onium  I  ^.^i'"P  °^  poppies,  and  God- 


'■        \    frey's  cordial  .....  482 

Opium  and  its  compounds        ....  114 

Morphia  ........  32 

Prussic  acid,  cyanide  potassium       .       .       .  151 

Essential  oil  of  ahnonds    .....  31 

Arsenic    ........  83 

Oxalic  acid       .......  G(j 

Strychnia  and  vermin  killer     .       .       .  .01 

Mercury  (compounds  of)   58 

Sulphuric  acid  .......  53 

Nitric  acid       .......  16 

Hydrochloric  acid  .8 

Carbolic  acid    .......  5 

Alcohol   35 

Phosphorus      .......  15 

Ammonia .               ......  11 

Cliloride  zinc   8 

Mussels   8 

Fungi   6 

Aconite    ........  6 

]jelladonna       .......  6 

Chlorodyne      .......  4 

Turjientine      .......  3 

Colchicum        .......  3 

Nitie   3 

Sulphate  of  copper   ......  3 

Cantharides     ....        ...  2 


Tliis  table  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  deaths  from 
poison  eight  years  since,  amounted  to  an  annual  average  of  528  ;  but 
in  tliree-tifths  of  these  cases  only,  was  the  nature  of  the  poison  dis- 
tinctly ascertained.  There  are  no  doubt  many  cases  of  death  from 
poison  which  are  registered  under  the  head  of  fatal  diseases,  as 
cholera,  convulsions,  gastric  fever,  disease  of  the  heart,  apoplexy, 
epiplepsy,  &c.  If  proof  of  this  statement  were  required,  I  might 
point  to  the  niunerous  cases  of  exhiimation  in  which  it  has  been 
sho-\vn  that  death  has  taken  place  by  poison,  while  the  bodies  had 
been  buried,  i;nder  certificates  of  death  from  disease,  and  registered 
accordingly.  These  are  less  numeroiis  than  they  formerly  were,  but 
the  recent  occuri'ence  of  such  a  case  as  that  of  Maiy  Ann  Cotton 
(lieg.  V.  Cotton,  Durham  Lent  Assizes,  1873),  must  necessarily  give 
rise  to  an  uneasy  feeling  in  the  public  mind  regarding  secret  murder. 
Tliis  woman  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  her  stepson  by  poison. 
The  deieascd  had  been  buried  a  year  before  the  trial  under  a  cer- 
tihcatc  stating  the  cause  of  deatli  to  be  gastric  fever.    \A'hen  the 
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exhumed  body  was  examined  arsenic  was  detected  in  it,  and  this 
proved  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  death.  TJiis  woman,  it  was  stated  upon 
well-ascertained  facts,  had  at  different  times  killed  by  poison  her 
mother,  fifteen  children,  three  of  her  husbands,  and  a  lodger,  making 
altogether  twenty  persons  in  a  few  years  !  They  died  rather  rapidly 
one  after  another,  and  the  medical  certificates  represented  the  cause 
of  death  as  gastric  fever,  when  in  some  of  the  cases  the  symptoms 
were  not  at  all  consistent  with  this  disease.  The  motive  for  these 
murders  was  to  obtain  the  small  premiums  for  which  the  lives  of 
the  deceased  had  been  secretly  insured  by  the  prisoner  herself  ! 
Such  cases  could  not  occur,  if  there  were  more  perfect  methods  of 
observing  and  recording  the  causes  of  death. 
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CHAPTER  23. 

on,  or  VITRIOL  or  sulphuric  acid.— symptoms.— effects  of  the  con- 
centrated AND  DILUTED  ACID.— DHATH  FROM  ASPHYXIA.— TIME  AT 
WHICH  THE  .SYMPTOMS  BEOIN.— I-OWER  OF  LOCOMOTION.— HKMISSUtN  OF 
SYMPTOMS.— APPEARANCES  IN  THE  DEAD  BODY.- ACUTE  AND  CHltONIC 
CASES.— FATAL  DOSE.  —  PERIOD  AT  WHICH  DEATH  TAKES  PLACE.  — 
TREATiMl'NT. 

Irritant  poi.son.s  comprise  a  large  number  of  substances  derived 
from  the  imneral,  vcgetalde,  and  animal  kingdom.s.  They  includo 
a  number  of  acids— alkalies,  n(m-metallic  and  metallic  substances, 
dittenng  widely  from  each  other  in  physical  and  chemica,!  picpertiea. 
1-hey  are  identified  l)y  the  physiological  characters  el.sewliere  as- 
signed to  the  class  (ante,  ],.  G2).  They  irritate  and  inflaino,  and 
sometimes  corrode  and  destroy  the  parts  of  the  body  with  which  they 
are  brought  in  contact.  The  mineral  poisons  may  bo,  for  conve- 
nience, arranged  in  four  groups,  couiprising  acids,  alkalies,  non- 
metallic,  and  metallic  substances.  Among  tlie  acids  will  be  included 
a  few  derived  from  the  organic  kingdom. 

Aoiiis  here  imiily  tho.se  .solid  orlicjuid  substances,  which  have 
a  sour  taste,  redden  blue  litmus  paper,  and  are  neutralized  by 
alkalies  and  form  salts.  Gnu  of  the  most  delicate  tests  for  acidity 
or  the  presence  of  an  acid  iu  a  li()uid  is  a  solution  of  the  ammonio- 
chloride  of  sdver,  which  gives  a  white  precipitate.  The  mineml 
acids  will  first  require  considenii-ion. 
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OIL  OF  VITRIOL  OR  SULPHCTRIC  ACID. 

This  is  met  with  in  commerce  in  two  states,  either  concentrated 
or  diluted.  The  concentrated  acid  is  a  heavy  oily-looking  liquid, 
often  of  a  brown  colour  ;  it  has  a  strong  sharp  acid  taste — it  power- 
fully reddens  vegetable  colours,  and  corrodes  and  destroys  most 
kinds  of  organic  matter.  The  term  oil  of  vitriol  is  strictly  applied 
only  to  sulphuric  acid  which  has  an  oily  consistency  and  a  great 
specific  gravity  (from  1-800  to  1-845).  It  was  so  called  because  it 
was  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  green  vitriol,  of  which  it  was 
considered  to  be  the  oil  or  spirit.  It  is  in  this  state  eminently  cor- 
rosive, and  tliis  corrosive  property  is  lost  when  the  ody  consistency 
is  removed  by  dilution  with  its  bulk  of  water.  Oil  of  vitriol  is  under 
all  circumstances  sulphuric  acid,  but  sulphuric  acid  is  not  in  all  cases 
od  of  vitriol.  The  question  has  been  raised  whether  an  acid  of  a 
sp.  gr.  of  1-420  should  be  regarded  as  oil  of  vitriol.  Such  an  acid 
contains  56  per  cent,  of  water  ;  it  has  no  oily  consistency,  and  has 
none  of  the  well-marked  chemical  (corrosive)  properties  of  oil  of 
■vdtriol. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  frequently  taken  as  a  poison  by  suicides  ;  but 
probably  there  is  no  case  in  which  the  sufferings  of  a  person  before 
death  are  more  intense.  In  medico-legal  practice,  it  is  not  common 
to  find  that  this  acid  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  murder. 
Children  have,  however,  been  destroyed  by  a  quantity  of  it  being 
poured  down  the  throat ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  person  who  is  drunk 
or  asleep  may  be  thus  easdy  killed.  With  these  exceptions,  which 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  instances  of  fatal  poisoning  by  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  pretty  equally  divided  into  cases  of  suicide  and  acci- 
dent. The  taking  of  this  liquid  is  a  frequent  form  of  self-destruction 
among  females  ;  less  frequent  among  males,  and  by  no  means  un- 
common as  an  accident  among  young  children  of  both  sexes.  On 
the  discovery  of  a  dead  body,  poisoned  by  sulphuric  acid,  a  medical 
jiirist  will  have,  then,  especially  to  consider  the  age  of  the  deceased. 
If  it  be  a  new-born  child,  or  an  infant,  it  is  certain  that  the  poison 
has  been  homicidally  or  accidentally  administered  ;  if  a  child,  all 
other  circumstances  being  equal,  that  it  has  been  swallowed  by 
accident  ;  if  an  adult,  that  it  has  been  voluntarily  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  suicide.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  no  poison 
which  can  be  obtained  more  readdy  or  without  exciting  less  suspi- 
cion than  sulphuric  acid,  since  it  is  used  for  many  domestic  purposes. 
The  only  probable  case  of  murder  by  this  poison  in  an  adult,  would 
be  where  the  per.son  was  either  intoxicated  or  asleep  when  it  was 
administered  ;  but  even  then  the  individual  would  be  immediately 
roused.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  that  a  ci-iminal,  who  wished  to 
destroy  the  hfe  of  another,  would  attempt  this  by  causing  him  to 
swallow  forcibly  a  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  when  there  are  so  many 
other  more  ready,  secret  and  speedy  means  of  destruction  at  hand. 
It  is  also  impossible  that  such  a  sub.stance  as  tliis  should,  like  arsenic, 
be  secretly  administered  in  articles  of  food.    Its  powerfully  acid 
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taste  in  the  smallest  qnantitj-,  and  the  fact  that  the  physical  quali- 
ties of  the  food  would  in  general  be  changed  by  the  chemical  action 
of  the  acid,  would  certainly  lead  to  a  discovery  and  frustrate  the 
attempt.  There  are  but  few  instances  in  wliich  such  an  attempt  to 
poison  has  been  made.  In  one  of  these,  a  boy  being  offended  with 
his  mistress,  put  a  quantity  of  common  diluted  vitriol  into  a  cup  of 
tea,  whicli  she  was  about  to  drink  ;  in  another,  the  attempt  to 
administer,  was  made  by  putting  the  acid  into  coffee.  Injjoth  in- 
stances the  taste  immediately  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  attempt. 

Symptoms. — The  Concentrated  Acid. — When  this  poison,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  corrosives,  is  swallowed  in  a  concen- 
trated form,  the  symptoms  produced  come  011  immediately,  or  during 
the  act  of  swallowing.  There  is  violent  burning  pain  extending 
through  the  throat  and  gullet  to  the  stomach — the  pain  is  often  go 
severe  that  the  body  is  bent.  There  is  an  escape  of  gaseous  and 
frothy  matter,  followed  by  retching  and  vomiting,  the  latter  accom- 
panied by  the  discharge  of  shreds  of  tough  mucus  and  of  a  liquid 
of  a  dark  coffee-ground  colour,  mixed  or  streaked  with  blood.  The 
mouth  is  excoriated,  the  lining  membrane  and  siu'f  ace  of  the  tongue 
white  or  resembling  soaked  parchment — in  one  instance  the  appear- 
ance of  the  mouth  was  as  if  it  had  been  smeared  with  white  paint  ; 
after  a  time,  the  membrane  acquires  a  grey  or  brownish  colour  ;  the 
cavity  is  filled  with  a  thick  viscid  phlegm,  rendering  speaking  and 
swallowing  very  difficult.  If  the  poison  has  been  administered  by 
a  spoon,  or  the  phial  containing  it  has  been  passed  to  the  back  of 
the  throat,  the  mouth  may  escape  the  chemical  action  of  tlie  acid. 
A  medical  witness  must  bear  this  circumstance  in  mind,  when  he  is 
called  to  examine  an  infant  suspected  to  have  been  poisoned  by  sul- 
phuric acid.  Around  the  lips,  and  on  the  neck,  may  be  found 
spot.s  of  a  brown  colour  from  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  skin. 
There  is  great  difficulty  of  lireathiug,  owing  to  the  swelling  and 
excoriation  of  the  tongue  and  throat  ;  and  the  least  motion  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  is  attended  with  increase  of  pain.  The  abdomen 
is  distended  and  tender.  These  symptf)ms,  although  peculiar  and 
well-marked,  have  been  sometimes  inistaken  for  those  of  disease. 
(Henko,  'Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1848,  vol.  2,  p.  284.)  The  stomach  is 
so  ii'ritable  that  whatever  is  swallowed  is  immediately  ejected,  n.iid 
the  vom iting  is  often  violent  and  incessant.  In  a  case  which  occurred 
to  the  late  Dr.  Geoghegan,  the  patient  (a  woman)  vomited  for  three 
or  four  hours.  Thi.s  synqitom  then  ceased,  and  did  not  reappear, 
although  she  lived  thirty-one  hours.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  48,  p.  H28.) 
Vfuriiting,  although  a  common  symptom,  is  not  always  inuaiediate. 
A  case  is  r(;pf)rted  in  wliich  a  niiui,  iet.  'M),  .swn,llowed  two  ounces  of 
oil  of  vitriol  (1-842),  and  died  in  twenty-live  liours,  retaining  his 
senses  until  the  last,  iralf-an-hoiir  after  lie  liiid  taken  the  poisoti 
ho  resembled  a  patient  in  the  collapsed  stage  of  cholera.  The 
inside  of  the  lips,  tongue  and  throat  were  swollen,  arul  had  the 
appi^arance  of  being  smeared  with  thin  arrow-root.  lie  snlForod 
severe  pain,  but  did  not  vomit  until  three-qiiarters  of  an  hour  had 
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elapsed  ;  the  vomiting  appeared  to  be  then  excited  by  the  liquid 
given  to  hiui.  The  vomited  matters  were  dark,  bloody  and  viscid. 
This  case  is  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  vomiting  was  not  immediate  ; 
that  there  Avere  no  spots  on  the  outside  of  the  face  ;  that  the  poison 
was  swallowed  in  large  quantity  on  an  empty  stomach ;  and  there 
was  free  voluntary  exertion,  as,  twenty  hours  after  he  had  taken 
the  poison,  the  man  got  out  of  bed  and  sat  on  a  night-stool.  ('Ed. 
Monthly.  Jour.'  1850,  p.  538.) 

The  matters  Jirst  vomited  generally  contain  the  poison  :  they 
are  acid,  and  if  they  fall  on  a  limestone  pavement  there  is  efferves- 
cence, if  on  coloured  articles  of  dress,  the  colour  is  sometimes 
altered  to  a  red,  or  (if  logwood)  yellow — the  coloiu'  is  discharged 
and  the  texture  of  the  stuff  destroyed  — on  a  black  cloth  dress,  the 
spots  produced  by  the  concentrated  acid  are  brown,  with  a  fringe 
of  red,  and  they  remain  moist  for  a  considerable  time.  An  attention 
to  these  circum.stances  may  often  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  the  real 
cause  of  the  sjnuptoms,  when  the  facts  are  concealed.  In  a  case  of 
attempted  murder  by  sulphuric  acid  in  beer,  the  nature  of  the  poison 
was  suspected  from  the  beer  having  corroded  an  apron  on  which  a 
portion  had  been  accidentally  spilled.  After  a  time,  there  is  great 
exhaustion,  accompanied  by  general  weakness  : — the  pulse  is  quick 
and  small ;  the  skin  cold,  and  covered  with  a  clammy  sweat.  There 
i.-i  generally  great  thirst,  with  obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels  ; 
should  any  evacuations  take  place,  they  are  commonly  either  of  a 
brown  or  leaden  colour — in  some  instances  almost  black  (carbona- 
ceous), arising  from  an  admixture  of  altered  blood.  They  also 
contain  corroded  i^ortions  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  boAvels. 
There  are  sometimes  convulsive  movements  of  the  muscles,  especially 
of  those  of  the  face  and  lijDS.  The  countenance,  if  not  Hvid  from 
obsti'ucted  respiration,  is  pale,  expressive  of  great  anxiety  and  of 
dreadful  sutt'ering.  The  intellectual  faculties  are  quite  clear,  and 
death  usually  takes  place  very  suddenly,  in  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  poison  has  been  taken. 

When  the  acid  is  diluted,  the  s3Tiiptoms  are  of  the  same  character, 
but  less  severe,  and  not  so  quickly  produced.  They  vary  according 
to  the  degree  of  dilution,  the  poison  acting  only  as  an  irritant  when 
much  diluted.  The  vomited  matters  are  not  so  dark-coloured  :  in 
one  instance  they  were  nearly  colourless.  It  may  be  proper  here 
to  state  that  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid  of  the  British  Pharmacoposia 
has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1'094.  Six  fluid  drachms  correspond  to  40  grains 
of  anhydrous  sulphui-ic  acid.  The  corrosive  properties  of  the  acid 
are  destroyed  by  dilution,  but  its  irritant  projiei-ties  are  retained. 

Within  -what  period  of  time  do  the  symptoms  commence  '{ — Most 
toxicologists,  including  Orfila  (' Toxicologic,' vol.  1,  p.  83,  1843), 
Christison  ('  On  Poisons,'  4th  ed.  90)  and  Galtier  ('  Traite  de  Toxi- 
colocrie,'  vol.  1,  p.  121,  1845),  state  that  the  symjjtoms  commence 
inmiediatdy,  or  during  the  very  act  of  swallowing,  i.e.  a  sense  of 
heat  is  experienced,  with  excoriation  and  burning  pain  in  the  throat 
and  stomach.  Considering  the  powerful  chemical  action  of  the  poison 
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on  the  thin  mncons  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  how  there  shoukl  be  any  delay  in  the  production 
of  some  visible  symptoms.  In  rabbits  1  have  always  observed  in- 
stantaneous eflects  on  the  contact  of  the  acid,  such  as  foaming  and 
frothing  at  the  mouth,  with  a  milky- white  appearance  from  the 
action  of  the  poison  on  the  lining  membrane.  In  most  cases  that 
have  hitherto  been  accurately  noticed  from  the  commencement,  i.e. 
from  the  act  of  swallowing,  there  has  been  at  first  an  escape  of  gas, 
with  severe  retching,  followed  within  a  short  period  by  vomiting. 
The  question  relating  to  the  time  of  occurrence  of  symptoms  was 
of  some  imf)ortance  at  the  trial  of  the  Queen  v.  North  ('  Guildford 
Summer  Ass.'  1846) ;  for  upon  the  answer  rested,  in  some  measure, 
a  charge  of  murder.    ('  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  Oct.  1846,  p.  396.) 

From  a  case  observed  by  Orfila,  it  appears  that  even  when  mode- 
rately diluted,  there  is  no  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms 
produced  by  tliis  acid.  A  man  swallowed  a  certain  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  diluted  with  its  weight  (i.e.  with  twice  its  bulk)  of 
water,  and  experienced  unmediately  the  most  severe  suftering. 
(To:;icologie,  vol.  1,  p.  96.)  The  common  opinion  of  toxicologists, 
that  this  poison,  from  its  local  chemical  action,  produces  at  once  cer- 
tain effects,  is,  I  believe,  correct  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  not  much 
diluted  with  water.  It  causes  some  immediate  symptoms,  and  in 
most  cases  early  vomiting — a  fact  borne  out  by  the  results  of  re- 
peated experiments  on  animals.  A  case  is  reported  in  the  'Medical 
Gazette  '  (vol.  39,  p.  147)  from  which  it  appears  that  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sulphuric  acid  was  given  by  mistake  for  castor  oil  to  a 
child  a  year  old,  and  that  certain  symptoms  immediately  followed  : 
the  child  cried  and  was  restless,  and  this  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
mistake. 

The  local  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  mouth,  throat,  and 
gullet  is  generally  very  energetic  :  the  lining  membrane  is  stripped 
ofl"  in  shreds,  or  peels  off  in  large  masses.  In  a  case  mentioned  by 
Sobernheim,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  throat 
came  off  in  one  mass.  In  another,  related  by  Dr.  Wilson,  tlic  pa- 
tient, during  a  violent  fit  of  cougliing,  brought  \ip  a  large  piece  of 
slougliy  membrane,  which  was  found  to  consist  of  the  iinicr  coat  of 
the  gullet  nuich  thickened  and  very  firm  in  texture.  Its  longtli  vv;i3 
eiglit  or  nine  inches,  and  its  width  that  of  the  gullet  ;  it  was  of  ii 
cylindrical  form,  and  pervious  throughout  its  wliole  extent.  ('Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  14,  p.  489  ;  also  vol.  22,  p.  76.)  This  has  been  observed 
to  occur  in  other  cases.    (See  Galtier,  'Toxicologic,'  vol.  1,  p.  199.) 

The  acid  may  not  go  farther  tlian  tlie  entrance  of  the  tliroat. 
In  May  1857,  a  case  of  this  kind  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital. 
In  fourteen  days  the  man  left  tlio  liospital  witli  iiis  nioutli  and 
til  roat  restored  to  tlieir  natural  ooiiditiDU.  ('Guy's  Hosp  Rep' 
18.59,  p.  188.) 

Tins  poison  may  destroy  life  witliout  reaching  the  stouKicli  a 

fact  observed  in  children.  The  larynx  is  then  acted  on— the  air- 
passage  is  closed  by  the  swelling  of  the  surrounding  parts,  and  the 
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child  dies  suffocated.  In  such  cases  death  takes  place  very  rapidly. 
I  have  found  that  rabbits,  to  which  this  poison  was  given,  died  from 
tills  cause  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  Owing  to  this  local  ac- 
tion on  the  air-passages,  sulphuric  acid  may  easily  cause  death  by 
suffocation.  (See  case  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  '  Lancet,'  June  10, 
1837.)  E.  B. ,  a  cliild  set.  seventeen  months,  was  brought  into  Guy's 
Hospital  in  July  1857.  Shortly  before,  the  mother  had  given  it 
a  tea-spoonful  of  oil  of  vitriol  by  mistake,  for  syrup.  As  it  was  in 
a  state  of  apparent  suffocation,  tracheotomy  was  performed  by  Mr. 
Forster.  The  child  was  apparently  relieved  ;  but  it  died  in  seven 
hours  after  taking  the  poison.    ('  G.  H.  Rep.'  1859,  p.  137.) 

Death  may  take  place,  on  these  occasions,  from  an  affection  of 
the  larynx  alone  ;  the  acid  may  not  even  have  reached  the  gullet. 
(See  '  Ed.  M.  and  S.  Jour.'  vol.  49,  p.  583 ;  also  '  Med.  Chir.  Rev.' 
vol.  28,  399.)  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  has  been  reported 
by  Sir  W.  GuU  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  1850,  vol.  45,  p.  1102.)  A  lady  was 
found  dead  in  a  chair  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  small  phial  labelled 
sulphuric  acid — poison.  The  body  was  in  an  easy  attitude,  half  re- 
cumbent, and  there  had  been  no  struggling  or  motion  after  the  acid 
had  been  taken.  The  air-passages,  including  epiglottis,  larynx,  and 
trachea,  showed  marks  of  corrosion  ;  the  acid  had  passed  into  both 
lungs,  had  corroded  them,  and  by  acting  on  the  subjacent  ribs  had 
formed  a  crust  of  sulphate  of  lime  upon  the  lungs.  The  large  blood- 
vessels were  full  of  solid  chaired  blood  resembling  blacking.  The 
lining  membrane  of  the  gullet  and  stomach  was  uninjured.  None 
of  the  acid  had  passed  into  the  stomach.  Death  had  taken  place 
from  suffocation,  and  as  the  body  was  not  insj^ected  for  six  days,  the 
acid  may  have  produced  much  chemical  action  after  death.  Owing 
to  this  local  action  on  the  air-passages,  cyanosis  (blueness  of  the 
skin)  has  been  occasionally  observed  among  the  symptoms.  (Gal- 
tier,  'Toxicologic,'  vol.  1,  p.  192.)  Thus,  then,  as  a  medico-legal 
fact  of  some  importance,  it  is  certain  that  this  poison  may  destroy 
life  without  reaching  the  stomach.  There  are  at  least  two  instances 
on  record,  in  which  the  acid  has  destroyed  life  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  injected  into  the  rectum  by  mistake  for  a  clyster. 
In  one  of  them,  the  patient  suffered  the  most  acute  pain,  and  died 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  17,  p.  623  ;  '  An- 
nales  d'Hyg.'  1846,  vol.  1,  p.  366.) 

The  severe  pain  produced  by  a  large  dose  of  this  poison  is  in 
many  cases  sufficient  to  deprive  a  person  of  the  power  of  motion. 
The  patient  rolls  on  the  ground  in  agony.  Nevertheless,  numerous 
well-observed  facts  prove  that  he  may  sometimes  retain  astonishing 
self-command.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Schwabe,  who  died  in  twenty- 
four  hours  from  a  dose  of  six  drachms  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  was 
proved  that  the  deceased,  after  having  swallowed  the  acid,  beckoned 
to  a  cabman,  got  into  a  cab,  and  told  him  to  drive  to  his  house  as 
fast  as  he  could.  The  deceased  had  at  the  time  a  handkerchief  to 
hiM  mouth,  and  the  only  circumstance  noticed  by  the  driver  was,  that 
Jie  looked  very  pale.  ('  Med.  Gaz. '  vol.  36,  p.  826.)  A  case  is  quoted 
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by  Dr.  Galtier,  in  which  a  man,  ast.  52,  after  having  taken  some 
soup,  swallowed  three  ounces  of  commercial  sulphuric  acid.  He 
threw  himself  upon  his  bed,  and  it  was  not  until  between  three  and 
four  hours  afterwards  that  the  severe  pain  which  he  suffered  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  for  assistance.  He  got  up,  dressed  himself,  and 
was  conveyed  to  the  hospital,  where  he  died  iive  hours  after  swal- 
lowing the  poison.  ('Toxicologie,'  vol.  1,  p.  189.)  In  another  case, 
a  child,  fet.  9,  swallowed  an  ounce  of  oil  of  A'itriol,  and  although 
instantly  seized  with  severe  pain  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  he  was 
able  to  run  home  and  inform  his  parents.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  3,  p. 
IIG.)  This  retention  of  nniscular  power  cannot  always  be  referred 
to  the  fact  of  the  stomach  containing  food  or  liquid  sufficient  to  dilute 
the  poison,  because,  in  Mr.  Schwabe's  case,  the  acid  was  not  taken 
until  some  time  after  a  meal.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Walker, 
the  patient  was  able  to  get  out  of  bed  and  sit  on  a  night-stool, 
twenty  hours  after  he  had  taken  two  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  five 
ho  Lirs  before  he  died  from  its  effects.  These  facts  are  important  in 
a  medico-legal  view,  as  the  following  case  will  show.  In  December 
1643,  a  soldier  was  found  lying  on  the  pavement,  and  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  sulphuric  acid.  When  questioned,  he  declared  that 
he  had  been  poisoned  at  a  wine-merchant's  shop.  The  man  soon 
died,  and  the  inspection  showed  that  his  death  had  been  caiised  by 
sulpluiric  acid,  taken  probably  in  a  diluted  state.  None  of  the  acid 
was  discovered  in  the  matter  last  vomited,  or  in  the  stomach  of  the 
deceased  :  that  which  was  first  vomited  had  not  been  collected  ! 
Nevertheless,  the  cause  of  death  was  very  clear.  The  wine-mer- 
chant's shop  where  the  deceased  said  he  had  been  poisoned  was  at 
some  distance  (not  specified)  from  the  spot  where  his  hody  was  found  ; 
and  on  the  question  being  put  to  MM.  Ollivier  &  Chevallier,  they 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  decea.sed  could  not  have  exerted  a 
power  of  locomotion  for  .so  great  a  distance,  and  aflirmed  that,  in 
their  judgment,  based  upon  ca.ses  fatal  within  a  .similar  period  of 
time,  the  deceased  could  have  walked  only  a  very  short  distance 
after  swallowing  the  poison.  They  therefore  inferred  that  it  was  a 
case  of  suicide,  and  not  of  hf)raicide.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1845,  vol.  1, 
p.  179.)  Considering  the  facts  above  detailed,  and  that  the  sul- 
phuric acid  was  in  this  in.stance  diluted,  the  medical  opinion  here 
given  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  stronger  than  prndeuce  would 
warrant.  A  person  who  has  taken  .sulphuric  acid  may  undoubtedly 
retain  a  power  of  locomotion  ;  imt  the  degree  to  which  it  m;iy  bo 
exerted  must  depend  on  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case. 

In  October  IHDG,  W.  V.,  rot.  50,  swallowed  by  mistake  a  dessert- 
spoonful of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  wa.=i  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital. 
He  was  aVjle  to  walk  upstairs  to  his  bed,  and  did  not  api)ear  very 
ill,  although  dejected.  The  lining  membrane  of  his  mouth  was  of 
a  brown  colour.  He  vomited  slightly  at  first,  and  there  was  one 
fluid  evacuation  from  the  l>owels  i>f  a  brown  colour.  On  the  two 
f(jllowing  days  ho  appeared  depressed,  but  there  were  no  ur»-ent 
symptoms.    The  case  was  considered  alight,  and  there  was  every 
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expectation  that  he  would  recover.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  fourth 
day.  ( '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep. '  1859,  p.  1 34. )  Mr.  Porter  mentions  the 
case  of  a  girl,  who  after  having  swallowed  a  quantity  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  sat  quietly  down  to  tea  with  some  friends, 
although  tlie  quantity  of  acid  taken  was  sufficient  to  cause  her 
death  in  a  few  hours.  Another  case  is  related  in  which  a  man  took 
a  second  dose  of  the  same  acid,  because  he  thought  the  fii-st  might 
not  be  sufficient.   ('Med.  Chir.  Rev.'  vol.  28,  p.  399.) 

In  general,  it  is  observed  that  the  symptoms  continue  to  increase 
in  sevei-ity  until  death,  when  the  case  is  rapid,  but  there  may  be 
remissions,  and,  just  before  death,  the  pain  and  suffering  have 
been  observed  to  become  considerably  abated.  In  other  cases,  as 
in  that  above  related,  there  may  be  an  intermission  of  the  symp- 
toms, although  the  case  may  ultimately  prove  fatal. 

Among  the  .secoji'/arysymptoms  of  poisoning  by  this  acid,  when 
the  person  survives  some  days  or  weeks,  should  be  mentioned  pro- 
fuse salivation.  This  was  observed  in  Mr.  Tatham's  case.  ('  G. 
H.  Rep.'  Oct.  1846,  p.  39G.)  Salivation  commonly  occurs  about 
the  second  or  third  day — sometimes  later.  Desgranges  observed 
a  miliary  eruption  on  the  skin  among  the  secondary  consequences 
of  poisoning  by  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  (Belloc,  '  Cours  de  M^d. 
Leg.'  120  ;  Galtier,  'Traite  de  Toxicologic,  vol.  1,  p.  iro.) 

Appeakances  after  death. — Casper  states  from  his  observa- 
tions, that  the  bodies  of  persons  poisoned  with  sulphuric,  and 
probably  other  mineral  acids,  resist  putrefaction  ;  they  remain 
fresh  for  some  time,  and  give  out  no  offensive  smell  on  inspection. 
He  attributes  tliis  to  the  acid  neutralizing  the  ammonia  of  the  putre- 
factive process.  ('  Handb.  der  Ger.  Med.'  vol.  1,  p.  400,  429.)  The 
effects  produced  by  this  acid  are  not  always  found  in  the  stomach  ; 
they  may  be  confined  to  the  region  of  the  throat  and  air-passages. 
In  an  inspection  of  the  body,  the  whole  course  of  the  alimentary 
canal  from  the  moiith  downward,  ought  to  be  examined  ;  since 
in  all  recent  or  acute  cases,  it  is  in  the  gullet  and  throat  that  we 
obtain  strong  evidence  of  the  action  of  a  corrosive  poison.  The 
discovery  of  the  usual  marks  of  corrosion  in  these  parts  is  always 
highly  corroborative  of  the  signs  of  poisoning  found  in  the  stomach. 
During  the  inspection,  the  examiner  must  not  omit  to  notice  any 
spots  on  the  skin  produced  by  the  action  of  the  acid  : — these  are 
commonly  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  are  situated  about  the 
mouth,  lips,  and  neck.  The  appearances  met  with  in  the  body 
will  vary  according  to  whether  death  has  taken  place  rapidly  or 
slowly.  Supposing  the  case  to  have  proved  rajiidly  fatal,  the  mem- 
brane lining  the  mouth  may  be  found  white,  softened  and  corroded  ; 
but  in  some  cases  tliis  local  change  is  not  met  with.  It  was  just 
now  observed  that,  when  the  acid  has  been  administered  by  a 
spoon,  the  mouth  may  escape  any  chemical  action.  In  the  case  of 
the  Queen  v.  Thowxis  (Monmouth  Lent  Assizes,  1847)  it  was  proved 
that  the  throat,  gullet,  and  stomach  of  the  deceased,  an  infant  ten 
days  old,  were  much  corroded  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  had  been 
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given  to  it  in  a  diluted  state  ;  but  there  was  no  appearance  of 
injury  to  the  mouth.  This  was  probably  owing  to  a  spoon  having 
been  used,  and  the  poison  having  been  poured  down  the  throa,t 
slowly,  as  the  mucous  membrane  was  extensively  corroded  at  the 
back  part ;  and  it  was  clear,  therefore,  that  some  corrosive  sub- 
stance had  passed  into  the  fauces.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
throat  and  gullet  will  commonly  be  found  corroded,  having  some- 
times a  brownish  or  ash-gi-ey  colour.  The  corroded  membrane  of 
the  gullet  is  occasionally  disposed  in  longitudinal  folds,  portions 
of  it  being  partly  detached. 

The  stvmuch,  if  not  perforated,  is  collapsed  and  contracted. 
On  laying  it  open,  the  contents  are  commonly  found  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  and  of  a  tarry  consistency,  being  formed  in  great 
part  of  mucus  and  altered  blood.  The  contents  may  or  may  not 
be  acid,  according  to  the  time  the  patient  has  survived,  and  the 
treatment  which  has  been  adopted.  On  removing  them  the  sto- 
mach may  be  seen  traversed  by  black  lines,  or  the  whole  of  the 
mucous  membrane  may  be  corrugated,  and  of  a  dark  brown  or 
black  colour.  This  blackness  is  not  removed  by  washing.  On 
stretching  the  stomach,  traces  of  inflammation  may  be  found  be- 
tween the  folds,  indicated  by  a  deep  crimson-red  colour.  On  re- 
moving the  blackened  membrane,  the  red  colour  indicative  of 
inflammation  may  be  also  seen  in  the  parts  beneath.  Both  the 
dark  colour  and  marks  of  inflammation  are  sometimes  partial, 
being  confined  to  insulated  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
When  the  stomach  is  perforated,  the  coats  are  softened,  and  the 
edge  of  the  aperture  is  commonly  black  and  irregular.  In  one 
case  the  fore  part  of  the  stomach  presented  a  number  of  small 
holes,  having  black  margins.  In  removing  the  stomach,  the  aper- 
ture is  apt  to  be  made  larger  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  organ. 
The  cont,ents  do  not  always  escape  ;  but  when  this  occurs,  the 
surrounding  parts  are  attacked  by  the  poison.  In  a  case  which 
occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital,  the  spleen,  the  liver,  and  the  coats  of 
the  aorta  were  found  blackened  and  corroded  by  the  acid,  which 
had  escaped  through  the  perforation.  The  perforation  of  the  sto- 
mach probably,  in  some  instances,  takes  place  after  death  from  the 
chemical  action  of  the  acid.  Dr.  Craigie,  of  Edinliurgh,  thinks 
that  even  when  there  is  no  perforation  of  the  stomach,  the  acid 
may  find  its  way  by  transudation  through  the  coats  of  tlic  organ  in 
a  very  short  time  after  it  has  been  swallowed.  In  a  case  in  which 
)-.wo  ounces  of  the  strong  acid  had  been  taken,  and  the  person  died 
in  three  hours  and  a  half,  he  found  that  tlie  peritoneum  and  the 
fluid  contained  in  it,  reddened  litmus  paper  strongly.  There  was 
also  a  sliglitly  acid  reaction  oven  in  the  serous  uuimbranes  of  the 
chest.  Tt  does  not  appear  however,  that  tlie  nature  of  this  acid 
was  determined  by  the  application  f)f  any  test. 

Dr.  Hf)irniarin  states  as  the  result  of  his  ol)servatiouR,  tliat  the  cor- 
rosive action  of  sulphuric  acid  is  greatest  in  an  acid  which  contains 
GO  per  cent,  of  the  anhydrous  compound,  and  that  it  is  diminished 
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in  acids  which  are  stronger  or  weaker.  The  longer  the  a.cid  is  in 
contact  with  the  coats,  the  greater  is  the  chemical  action.  The  coats 
may  be  found  tliickened  or  softened  ;  blood  is  effused,  and  this  is 
converted  by  the  acid  into  a  black  tarry  liquid,  characteristic  of  this 
form  of  poisoning.  Sometimes  the  mucous  membrane  is  hardened 
and  it  may  be  removed  in  the  form  of  an  eschar.  The  surrounding 
parts  are  generally  inliamed.  ('Ann.  d'Hygiene,'  183T,  vol.  ],  p. 
231.)  In  the  case  of  the  infant  E.  B.  {ante,  p.  181)  death  took  place 
in  seven  hours  from  a  teaspoonful  of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  following 
appearances  were  found  :  tlie  lips,  tongue,  pharynx  and  the  whole 
of  the  tesophagus  were  excoriated  and  of  a  brown  colour,  the  mucous 
membrane  being  destroyed  in  some  parts.  The  top  of  the  larynx 
was  almost  closed  by  an  acute  inflammatory  oedema  of  the  submucous 
tissue.  The  iimer  surface  of  the  stomach  presented  a  charred 
appearance,  and  was  blackened  throughout,  the  pyloric  end  being 
raised  into  a  hard  black  massive  layer.  It  contained  a  brownish 
fluid,  but  there  was  no  sulphuric  acid  in  it.  The  poison  had  not 
acted  on  the  membrane  beyond  the  pylorus.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.' 
1857,  p.  137.)  The  remarkable  feature  of  this  case,  is  that  so  great 
an  amount  of  local  injury  should  have  been  caused  by  only  one 
drachm  of  the  acid. 

When  the  person  has  survived  for  eighteen  or  twentv  hours, 
traces  of  corrosion  and  inflammatory  action  may  be  observed  in  the 
small  intestines.  In  one  instance  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum 
was  found  corroded.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Walker,  of 
Inverness,  a  man  died  in  twenty-flve  hours  after  he  had  swallowed 
nearly  two  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol.  On  inspection,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  was  destroyed,  and  the  wliole  surface  dark- 
ened. The  greatest  amount  of  injury  was  at  the  intestinal  end, 
where  three  small  perforations  were  found.  The  orifice  of  the 
pylorus  was  swollen,  constricted  and  hardened  ;  it  was  so  small  as 
to  admit  only  of  a  silver  probe.  The  duodenum  had  also  suffered 
much.  The  first  two  inches  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  were  very 
much  inflamed.  ('Edin.  Mon.  Jovu-.'  June  1850,  p.  538.)  Baron 
Dupuytren  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  woman  died  in  seven  hours 
from  the  effects  of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
gullet  was  raised  by  the  action  of  the  acid  into  longitudinal  folds  ; 
tliat  of  the  stomach  was  covered  with  irregular  black  spots — the 
coats  were  in  a  puffy  state,  and  had  a  cauterized  or  burnt  aj^pear- 
ance.  The  pylorus  and  duodenum  presented  similar  appearances. 
('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  11,  p.  813.)  In  the  case  of  a  boy  poisoned  by 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  inner  lining  of  the  oesophagus  was 
puckered,  diy  and  brittle  :  it  was  readily  detached  from  the  parts 
beneath,  and  came  off  in  small  scale-like  portions.  The  stomach 
was  not  perforated,  the  coats  were  thin,  and  allowed  the  contents 
to  be  .seen  through  them.  Wlien  opened,  the  whole  of  the  nnicous 
membrane  was  of  a  dark  colour,  apparently  stained  by  a  bloody 
fluid,  four  ounces  of  which  were  contained  in  the  stomach.  The 
large  end  was  unaltered,  but  the  whole  circumference  of  the  smaller 
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end,  midway  between  the  two  openings  was  black  irregular,  rough 
and  thickened.  The  mucous  membrane  was  here  destroyed,  -  blood 
had  been  effused,  and  this  had  been  coagulated  and  darkened  by  the 
action  of  the  acid.  The  blood  adhered  to  the  corroded  membrane. 
(Roupell,  '  On  the  Effects  of  Poisons,'  plate  v.)  The  mtenor  of  the 
lar  u>LC  as  well  as  of  the  bronchkd  tubes,  has  also  presented  marks  of 
the  local  action  of  the  acid.  The  acid  had  thus  destroyed  life  with- 
out reacliing  the  stomach  (ante,  p.  182).  •   ,       j.  xi 

It  is  important  for  a  medical  witness  to  bear  m  mmd  that  the 
tliroat  and  gullet  are  not  always  corroded  ;  the  nuicous  membrane 
sometimes  presents  merely  black  specks  or  points.  Dr.  Ogle  met  witli 
a  case  in  which  the  membrane  covering  the  tongue  was  but  slightly 
affected.  The  man  had  swallowed  a  large  dose  of  the  acid  and  had 
died  in  nine  hours.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  April  21,  1860.) 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  cases  are  recorded  m  which,  notwith- 
standing the  passage  of  the  poison  into  the  stomach,  the  gullet  has 
escaped  its  chemical  action.  Mr.  Dickinson  has  reported  a  case  of 
poisonincr  with  sulphiu-ic  acid  in  which  there  was  no  corrosion  of 
the  mouth  or  tliroat.  The  patient,  a  woman  ret.  52,  recovered  m 
about  five  months.  The  stomach  had  probably  sustained  mjm-y, 
as  the  most  urgent  symptoms  were  constant  vomiting  after  taking 
food,  and  obstinate  constipation.  The  quantity  of  acid  swallowed 
was  half  an  ounce,  mixed  with  half  an  ounce  of  water.  Ihe 
Tiatient  felt  immediately  a  burning  sensation  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  ('Lancet,'  Nov.  26,  1853,  p.  502.)  The  acid  had  here 
evidently  lost  its  corrosive  power  by  dilution.  A  woman  took  into 
lier  mouth  a  quantity  of  the  acid  by  mistake  ;  she  spat  it  out  im- 
mediately. Magnesia  was  given  to  her,  and  two  hours  afterwards 
she  was  suffering  from  intense  burning  pain  in  the  throat,  gullet, 
and  stomach.  Her  lips  were  swollen  and  blistered  ;  the  lining 
membrane  of  tlu;  mouth  was  whitish,  but  not  excoriated  ;  the  soft 
palate  and  uvula  were  congested  and  partly  destroyed.  Olive  oil 
and  bicarbcmatc  of  soda  were  given  at  intervals.  At  a  later  period, 
there  was  vomiting  of  an  opaque  milky-looking  substance.  Two 
day.H  after,  there  was  some  difficulty  of  breatliing,  but  this  symjitoin 
suljsided,  and  the  patient  was  discharged  apparently  well.  ('  Lancet, 
1871,  vol.  2,  p.  540.)  ,  , 

When  the  acid  has  been  taken  in  a  diluted  state,  tlic  marks 
of  inlhuamation  on  the  mucous  membrane  are  more  apparent, 
and  the  bhickeuing  is  not  so  considerable.  Nevertheless,  the  acid, 
urdess  too  much  diluted,  acts  uijon  and  darkens  the  blood  in  the 
vessels,  as  well  as  that  contained  in  the  stomach,  although  it  may 
not  blacken  the  mucous  membrane  or  the  contents.  Owing  to  the 
absence  of  corrosion  in  the  throat  and  gullet,  it  might  be  assumed 
that  sulphuric  acid  could  not  have  been  swallowed  ;  and,  in  this  re- 
spect, a  case  reported  by  M.  Blondlot,  of  Nancy,  is  of  some  interest. 
This  gentleman  was  required  to  examine  the  clothes  and  viscera  of 
an  infant  named  JJoidkt,  aiicd  two  months,  that  had  died  from  tho 
effects  of  sulphuric  acid.    The  tongue,  pharynx,  and  gullet  pre- 
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sented  no  mark  of  corrosion,  or  of  any  appearance  indicating  that  a 
corrosive  substance  had  been  in  contact  with  them.  There  was  no 
eschar  or  alteration  of  colour  in  any  part.  The  appearances  in  the 
stomach  were  not  very  striking.  An  analysis  showed  that  sulphuric 
acid  existed  abundantly  on  the  clothing,  but  not  a  trace  of  the 
•  '^'^t^^ted  in  the  viscera.  The  case  was  remitted  to 
miU.  iJevergie,  Barse,  and  Lesuem-  for  examination ;  they  con- 
firmed the  conclusions  of  M.  Blondlot,  and  pronounced  that,  not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  marks  of  corrosion  in  the  viscera,  and 
of  tJie  acid  from  their  contents,  the  child  had  died  from  sulphuric 
acid  admuiistered  to  it.  They  were  inclined  to  attribute  the  absence 
of  the  poison  to  vomiting  and  elhnination  by  the  urine.  ('  Journal 
de  Chinue  Medicale,'  1846,  vol.  2,  p.  17.) 

In  the  case  of  W.  V.,  related  at  p.  183,  in  which  the  patient  died 
on  the  fourth  day,  the  appearances  were  peculiar.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  epiglottis,  and  gullet  was  of  a 
yellow  colour  ;  the  membrane  could  be  easily  peeled  o&.  The  parts 
about  the  larynx,  where  the  acid  had  come  in  contact  with  them, 
were  coloured  yellow  and  swollen.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
cesophagus  was  only  superficially  coloured.  The  substance  of  the 
gullet  was  luMamed  and  swollen  to  thrice  its  natural  thickness.  The 
stomach  contained  about  a  pint  of  bright  yellow  fluid,  which  was  not 
acid,  and  which  did  not  yield  any  sulphuric  acid  on  analysis.  The 
greater  end  of  the  stomach  presented  the  same  yellow  colour  as  the 
gullet.  The  pyloric,  or  intestinal  half,  was  blackened,  and  raised 
HV*"  swollen  masses  or  ridges.  These  would  soon  have  sloughed  off. 
The  black  appearance  was  owing  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  acid 
on  the  blood  effused  in  the  submucous  tissue.  The  coats  of  the 
stomach,  although  not  perforated  at  this  part,  were  readily  torn. 
The  dark  appearance  in  the  mucous  membrane  ended  at  the  py- 
lorus ;  but  for  the  first  three  inches  the  folds  (rugaj)  of  the  duo- 
denum (or  small  intestine)  were  slightly  blackened.  The  remainder 
of  the  intestines  presented  no  unnatural  appearance.  The  small 
intestines  contained  a  yellow  fluid  like  that  found  in  the  stomach. 
The  blood  presented  no  remarkable  appearance.  The  other  organs 
were  healthy.    ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Kep.'  1859,  p.  134.) 

Chrome  poisoning. — The  appearances  just  described  will  not,  of 
course,  be  met  with  in  protracted  cases.  If  the  person  survive  suffi- 
ciently long,  all  signs  of  inflammation  and  corrosion  will  disappear. 
Thus,  in  a  case  in  which  a  child  survived  ta-enti,--Jive  days,  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat  was  sound  but  pale  ;  that 
of  the  gullet,  stomach,  and  duodenum  was  smooth,  and  equally 
free  from  any  marks  of  corrosion  or  inflammation.  (' G.  H.  Rep.' 
Oct.  1840,  p.  39(3.)  Casper  met  witli  two  cases  in  children  :  in  one 
the  child  survived  three  days  and  in  the  other  eight  days.  In  both  the 
mucous  membrane  was  pale.  In  the  case  of  tlu'ee  days'  duration,  there 
was  no  erosion  of  the  gullet.  ('  Handb.  der  Ger.  Med.'  vol.  1,  p.  421.) 

The  subjoined  case  shows  the  ajtpearances  which  were  met  with 
when  death  did  not  occur  until  the  eleventh  day  :— C.  D. ,  a  female 
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lunatic  patient,  ret.  55,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  on  Oct.  5, 
1855,  and  died  Oct.  16.  Two  hours  before  admission,  and  before 
her  breakfast,  she  drank  two  ounces  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  four  of  water.  On  admission,  no  stains  were  per- 
ceived on  the  mouth — she  was  in  a  state  of  collapse — almost  pulse- 
less, the  skin  cold,  and  she  was  unable  to  swallow-.  In  two  liours 
the  skin  became  warm,  and  the  patient  vomited  some  thicic  bloody 
liquid,  which  contained  sulphuric  acid.  There  was  also  a  discharge 
of  blood  from  the  bowels.  In  about  ten  or  twelve  hours  she  was 
able  to  swallow  milk  and  arrowroot.  She  continued  to  vomit  and 
pass  blood  by  the  bowels  for  several  days.  She  was  much  reduced 
in  strength,  but  there  were  no  very  urgent  symptoms.  In  four  days 
after  her  admission,  she  was  able  to  swallow  without  difficulty.  She 
had  purging,  but  without  passing  blood,  and  the  vomiting  ceased. 
(Jn  tlie  day  of  her  death  she  sat  up  and  spoke  as  usual,  but  in  the 
evening  was  unexpectedly  found  dead. 

The  body  was  inspected  seventeen  hours  after  death.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  mouth  was  v/'hite,  that  of  the  throat  and 
gullet  was  pale,  and  covered  by  a  granular  deposit  (of  epithelium). 
It  was  not  corroded.  The  stomach  was  slightly  contracted ;  it 
contained  two  ounces  of  a  yellow  fluid,  like  the  yolk  of  egg,  and  a 
thin  membrane  of  the  same  colour  attached  by  one  end.  This  con- 
sisted of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stomach, 
traversed  by  vessels  filled  with  coagulated  blood.  The  central  por- 
tion of  the  organ  had  also  lo.st  its  mucous  membrane.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  membrane  continued  into  the  duodenum.  The  small 
intestines  were  congested,  and  a  false  membrane  was  found  in  the 
jejunum.  The  large  intestines  were  acutely  inflamed,  the  interior 
lieing  covered  by  adherent  false  membranes.  The  liver  and  kidneys 
were  healthy.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1859,  p.  15 j.)  In  a  case  whicli 
lu'oved  fatal  on  tlie  sixteenth  day,  the  .stomach  was  found  perforated, 
but  adh€!rent  to  the  coverings  of  the  abdomen.  The  mouth,  tliroat, 
and  gullet  presented  no  marks  of  corrosion.  The  quantity  of  acid 
taken(consi3tingof  two-fifths  of  strong  acid)amounted  to  two  ounces. 
^Vheu  first  seen,  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  was  white. 
('Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  Dec.  19,  1857,  p.  (129.) 

In  other  instances  the  mucous  membrane  has  been  found  either 
entirely  destroyed,  or  more  or  less  ulcerated,  and  in  some  parts 
gelatinized.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  14,  p.  .31.)  The  stomach  lias  been 
found  much  injected  and  swollen,  and  at  the  greater  end  there  was 
softening  and  erosion.  Obstinate  constijiation,  with  great  dilliculty 
in  swallowing,  were  among  the  most  urgent  symptoms.  ('  Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  17,  p.  1340  )  This  destniction  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach 
leads  to  death,  V)y  iiu]);iiring  the  function  of  digestiim.  In  several 
cases,  the  aperture  of  the  pylorus  lias  been  found  much  contracted, 
('fialtior,'  op.  cit.  vol.  1,  p.  1!*7.)  Sometimes  stricture  of  the 
(i\so|)hagus  is  a  consequence  of  the  local  action  of  tlio  acid.  ('  Med. 
'J'imes  and  Gaz.'  May  15,  1858,  p.  510.)  The  common  secondary 
causes  of  death  in  these  chronic  cases  are  fever,  irritation,  or  ex- 
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haustion.  There  may  be  occasionally  a  difficulty  in  connecting  death 
with  the  poison  when  the  person  survives  for  some  weeks  or  mouths. 

For  a  number  of  cases  illustrative  of  the  effects  of  this  acid,  see 
'Empoisonnement,'  par  Tardieu  and  Roussin,  1867,  p.  203. 

Fatal  Doss. — The  dangerous  effects  of  sulphuric  acid  appear  to 
arise  more  from  its  degree  of  concentration,  than  from  the  absolute 
quantity  taken.  Tlie  quantity  actually  required  to  prove  fatal  must 
depend  on  many  circumstances.  If  the  stomach  is  full  when  the 
acid  is  swallowed,  its  action  may  be  spent  on  the  food  and  not  on  the 
stomach ;  and  a  larger  (piantity  might  thus  be  taken  than  would 
suffice  to  destroy  life  if  the  organ  were  empty.  In  one  case,  one 
drachm  of  sulphuric  acid  destroyed  life  in  seven  days  ;  in  another 
{Humphrey's  case,  ante,  p.  73,  also  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  8,  p.  77),  about 
one  di-achm  and  a  half  destroyed  life  in  two  days.  In  Mr.  Hchwabe's 
case,  six  drachms  destroyed  life  in  twenty-four  hours.  ('  Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  36,  p.  826.)  In  one  instance,  a  patient  survived  fifty-five  hours 
after  taking  three  fluid  ounces  of  the  concentrated  acid  (Dr.  Sin- 
clair, 'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  8,  p.  624) ;  in  another,  related  by  Sobern- 
heim,  a  man  swallowed  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  concentrated 
acid, 'and  yet  slowly  recovered  from  its  effects.  (' Handbuch  der 
Prakt.  Tox.'  p.  684.)  In  a  case,  quoted  by  Dr.  Graigie,  a  young 
woman,  aged  18,  recovered  after  having  taken  two  ounces  of  concen- 
trated sulphtu-ic  acid.  She  was  completely  restored  in  about  eighteen 
days.  ('  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  April  1840.)  Another  instance 
of  recovery  after  two  ounces  of  the  concentrated  acid  had  been 
taken,  is  reported  by  Mr.  Orr  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  3,  p.  255).  A  re- 
markable instance  of  recovery  from  a  large  dose  was  observed  m  a 
case  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  M.  Biett.  The  patient,  a 
man,  aged  31,  swallowed  by  mistake  three  ounces  (by  weight  0  of 
commercial  sulphuric  acid.  Severe  burning  pain  and  vomiting 
immediately  followed ;  the  man  feU  and  rolled  on  the  ground  m 
ao-ony  but  nevertheless  was  able  to  walli  some  distance  to  the  hos- 
pital without  assistance,  although  he  rested  occasionally.  Milk  and 
mac^nesia  were  freely  given  to  him,  and  in  a  week  he  perfectly  re- 
covered The  most  striking  symptom  was  excessive  salivation, 
which  set  it  on  the  second  day  and  continued  for  three  days.  (Gal- 
tier,  '  Toxicologie,'  vol.  I,  p.  186.) 

it  is  probable  that,  in  these  instances  of  recovery  from  large 
doses  the  greater  part  of  the  poison  has  been  expelled  in  the  matter 
first  vomited  In  a  case  which  occiured  to  Dr.  Lethel:)y,  the  patient, 
a  child  only  nine  years  old,  recovered  in  a  short  time,  after  having 
swaUowed  one  ounce  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  In  thi«  case 
nothina  was  done  for  five  minutes  ;  for  the  farst  few  days  the  patient 
was  copiously  salivated.  ('Med.  Gaz.' vol.  39,  p  116.)  Thesma  e.t 
quantity  which  I  have  been  able  to  meet  with  as  having  proved  fatal, 
Si  a  case  in  which  half  a  teaspoonfnl  of  concentrated  sulphunc 
acid  was  given  to  a  child,  about  a  year  old,  by  mistake  for  castor  <  L 
('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  29,  p.  147.)  The  usual  syinptoms  came  on,  ^^  th 
great  disturbance  of  the  breathing,  and  the  child  died  in  twenty-fom 
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hours.  The  quantity  here  taken  could  not  have  exceeded  fwty 
drops.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  this  small  quantity  would 
have  proved  fatal  to  an  adult.  The  smallest  fatal  dose  which  Sir 
R.  Chi-istison  states  he  has  found  recorded,  was  one  drachm  ;  it  was 
taken  by  mistake,  by  a  stout  young  man,  and  killed  him  in  seven 
days.    ('  Op.  cit.'  p.  162.) 

Period  at  which  death  takes  place. — It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  average  period  at  which  death  takes  place  in  cases 
of  acute  poisoning  by  sulphuric  acid,  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  hours.    Death  has  frequently  occurred  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly, when  the  patient  appeared  to  be  progressing  to  recovery. 
If  the  stomach  is  perforated  by  the  acid,  it  proves  more  speedily 
fatal.    In  an  instance,  reported  by  Dr.  Sinclair,  in  which  a  child 
about  four  years  old  died  in  four  hours — the  stomach  was  perfo- 
rated.   When  the  acid  acts  upon  the  air-passages,  death  may  be  a 
still  more  speedy  consequence  from  suftbcation  ;  and,  owing  to  this, 
it  appears  to  be  more  rapiiUy  fatal  to  children  than  adults.    But  in 
one  case  of  an  adult,  elsewhere  recorded  {ante,  p.  181),  it  must  have 
destroyed  life  by  its  action  on  the  air-passages  during  swallowing. 
Dr.  Craigie  mentions  a  case  in  which  three  ounces  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  destroyed  life  in  three  hours  and  a  half  ;  but  the 
shortest  case  on  record  is,  perhaps,  that  mentioned  by  Remer  in 
'  Huf eland's  Journal.'    In  this  instance  death  took  place  in  two 
hours.    A  case,  which  proved  fatal  in  two  hours,  is  also  reported 
by  Casper.    ('Handb.  der  Ger.  Med.'  1857,  vol.  1,  p.  422.)  The 
stomach  in  this  case  was  quite  blackened,  and  so  soft  that  it  gave 
way  like  blotting-paper.    The  stomach  was  found  perforated,  and 
the  omentum  blackened.    There  had  been  some  vomiting,  but  sul- 
phuric acid  was  detected  in  the  corroded  parts.    In  the  case  of  a 
child  a  year  and  a  half  old,  criminally  poisoned  by  its  mother,  death 
took  place  in  one  hour.  There  were  parchment-coloured  streaks  and 
spots  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  on  the  arms  and  hands  of 
the  cliild.    The  .stomach  contained  a  dark  acid  iluid,  consisting 
of  blood  and  mucus — the  coats  were  softened  to  solution.  The 
gullet  was  tirm,  and  the  mucous  membrane  had  a  grey  colour.  A 
case,  in  which  life  was  destroyed  with  equal  rapidity,  is  reported 
in  the  'Edinburgh  Monthly  .Journid,'  1854  (p.  138).    A  woman 
took  a  wiue-giassfid  of  oil  of  vitriol  (s.  g.  1 '833),  in  mistake  for 
ale.    In  spite  of  treatment,  slie  died  in  one  hour.    Tlie  stonuich 
waa  perforated,  and  the  acid  liad  escaped ;  the  coats  were  softened  ; 
the  edges  of  the  aperture  were  ragged  ;  and  the  mucous  surface, 
generidly,  was  mottled  with  dark-brown  patches.  Another  instance 
of  death  in  two  hours  is  quoted  by  Galtier  (' Toxicologic,' vol.  1, 
p.  193).    A  case  is  reported  by  Mr.  Watson,  in  wliich  a  woman 
swallowed  two  ounces  (jf  the  strong  acid.   Slie  died  in  h(df  an  hour, 
but  it  a]ijMjars  that  a  quarter  of  iin  hour  before  death  she  had  made 
a  deep  wound  in  her  throat,  which  caused  a  groat  loss  of  blood. 
The  stoiiiacli  was  f(juud  extensively  perforated— but  it  i>s  highly 
probable  that  in  this  case  the  wound  accelerated  deatli.    In  a  case 
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whicli  occurred  to  M.  Rapp,  a  man,  vat.  59,  swallowed  three  ounces 
and  a  half  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  died  from  the  effects  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  (' Gazette  Ma'dicale,' Dec.  28,1850.)  Even 
when  taken  in  the  dUuted  state,  it  may  destroy  life  rapidly.  A 
man  swallowed,  on  an  empty  stomacli,  six  drachms  of  the  strong^ 
acid  diluted  with  eighteen  drachms  of  water.  He  suffered  from  the 
usual  symptoms,  and  died  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  ('  Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.'  1808,  vol.  1,  p.  383.)  Fifty-three  deaths  from  sulphuric 
acid  in  England  and  AVales  were  recorded  in  a  period  of  five  years, 
1863-7. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  instances  reported  in 
which  the  poison  proved  fatal  from  secondary  causes,  at  periods 
varying  from  one  week  to  many  months.  In  one  of  these,  a  child 
recovered  under  treatment  from  the  first  effects,  but  died  of  starva- 
tion after  twenty-five  days,  from  the  impossibility  of  retaining  any 
kind  of  food  on  its  stomach.  ('  G.  H.  Hep.'  Oct.  1846,  p.  396.)  A 
remarkable  case  of  a  similar  kind  occurred  to  Dr.  Wilson,  of  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  and  is  referred  to  by  Ma.yo  in  his  '  Outlines  of 
Pathology.'  A  young  woman  swallowed  about  a  table-spoonful  of 
snl])hxirrc  acid  on  January  4,  and  died  from  its  effects  on  the  gullet 
on  November  14  following.  Slie  gradually  wasted  away,  and  sank 
from  innutrition.  Tliis  was  forty-five  weeks,  or  eleven  mouths,  after 
she  had  swallowed  the  poison.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  acid  may 
prove  fatal  at  all  intermediate  periods,  and  at  intervals  much  longer 
than  this  ;  but  the  longer  this  event  is  protracted,  the  more  difficult 
will  it  be  to  ascribe  death  to  its  effects.  Dr.  Beck  refers  to  a  case 
in  which  death  took  place  from  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  tivo  years 
after  the  poison  had  been  taken.    ('  Med.  Jiu-.'  vol.  2,  p.  426.) 

Treatment. — Although  it  is  the  general  practice  to  give  mag- 
nesia and  chalk  freely  in  milk  or  water,  it  appears  to  me,  from  a 
case  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining,  that  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  in  milk  and  water,  properly  diluted,  and  given 
in  small  quantities  at  intervals,  woidd  act  more  efi'ectually  and 
more  speedily  in  neutralizing  the  poison.  The  insoluble  particles 
of  calcined  magnesia  adhere  closely  to  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
do  not  readily  come  into  contact  with  the  acid.  In  examining  the 
dark  tarry  matter  vomited  by  a  child  half  an  hour  after  the  con- 
centrated acid  had  been  taken,  I  found  it  still  intensely  acid, 
althouo-h,  during  the  whole  period,  a  magnesia  mixture  had  been 
freely  ^ven  in  divided  doses.  This  objection  would  not  apply  to 
the  use  of  bicarbonate  of  magnesia  or  lime  ;  and  the  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid  would  be  a  minor  evil  compared  with  the  action  of 
.suhdnu-ic  acid  in  an  unneutralized  or  imperfectly  neutralized  con- 
dition Dinneford's  fluid  magnesia  is  weH  adapted  to  neutralise 
the  acid  poisons.  It  consists  of  bicarbonate  of  magnesia  m  a 
soluble  form.  Sobernheim  and  Simon  relate  several  instances  in 
which  persons  who  had  taken  this  poison,  were  apparently  saved 
by  the  free  use  of  these  alkaline  diluent,".  In  the  absence  of  these 
substances,  a  solution  of  soap  in  distiUed  or  ram  water,  or  even  oil, 
may  be  freely  administered. 
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There  is  often  gi-eat  difficulty  in  making  the  patient  swallow — 
the  tlu-oat  being  swollen,  and  blocked  up  with  shreds  of  tough 
coagulated  nuicus  and  phlegm.  Hence  it  has  been  recommended  to 
employ  the  stomach-pump  for  the  purpose  of  injecting  the  liquids 
into  the  stomach.  The  use  of  this  instrument  ought,  however,  if 
possible,  to  be  avoided  ;  since  it  is  very  likely  to  lacerate  and 
perforate  the  structures  which  may  be  softened  and  corroded  by  the 
acid.  When  there  are  symjitoms  of  sufibcation  from  an  aflection 
of  the  larynx,  tracheotomy  must  be  resorted  to.  On  the  whole, 
the  antidotal  treatment  of  cases  of  poisoning  by  sulphuric  acid  has 
not  been  veiy  successful,  the  patient  not  having  been  seen  suffi- 
ciently early  by  a  medical  man  to  give  much  hope  of  success.  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  the  poison  begins  to  act  instantly; 
and  if  the  stomach  be  at  the  time  empty,  there  is  but  little  pros- 
pect of  saving  the  patient.  These  cases  often  prove  fatal  even 
when  every  trace  of  the  poison  has  been  removed  from  the  stomach, 
owing  to  the  extensive  local  injuries  produced. 

The  following  case  of  successful  treatment,  which  was  reported 
by  Mr.  Gardner  to  the  '  Lancet '  (Aug.  25,  1838),  deserves  to  be 
liero  mentioned.  A  young  man  swallowed  half  an  ounce  of  strong 
sulplnu'ic  acid.  The  usual  symptoms  appeared  ;  milk  and  carbonate 
of  magnesia  wore  freely  given.  This  person  recovered  in  twelve 
days.  One  of  the  secondary  symptoms  in  the  case  was  profuse 
salivation. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  there  have  been  several  instances 
of  recovery  in  wliicli  no  chemical  antidotes  had  been  administered. 
The  treatment  consisted  simply  in  giving  large  quantities  of  gruel 
and  milk ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  any  thick  viscid  liquid  of 
this  description,  as,  for  example,  linseed  oil  and  lime  water,  albu- 
men, or  Hour  and  water,  must  be  beneficial  by  mixing  with  the  acid 
and  aiTesting  its  coiTosive  effects.  In  short,  such  a  liquid  woiild 
act  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of 
ff)od  is  known  to  act,  when  the  acid  is  swallowed  soon  after  a  meal. 
In  all  cases,  it  would  be  advisable  to  coml)ine  the  use  of  chemical 
antidotes  with  the  copious  administration  of  milk  or  mucilaginous 
drinks. 
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Tuts  acid  maybe  mot  with  cither  concentrated  or  diluted  ;  and  a 
medical  jurist  may  liavo  to  examine  it  under  throe  c(mditions  : 
• — 1.  In  its  simple  state.     2.  Wlien  mixed  witli  organic  matters, 
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as  with  liquid  articles  of  food  or  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 
3.  On  solid  organic  substances,  as  where  the  acid  has  been  thrown 
or  spilled  on  articles  of  dress  or  clothing. 

In  the  simple  state. — If  coticentrated  (oU  of  vitriol),  the  acid 
possesses  these  properties  :- — 1.  A  slip  of  wood  plunged  into  it,  is 
immediately  carbonized  or  charred.  2.  When  boiled  with  wood, 
copper  cuttings,  or  mercury,  it  evolves  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid  ; 
this  is  known  by  the  odour,  as  well  as  by  the  acid  vapour  first  ren- 
dering blue,  and  then  bleaching  starch-paper  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
iodic  acid.  3.  When  mixed  with  its  volume  of  water,  great  heat  is 
evolved  (nearly  200°  F.  in  a  cold  vessel).  In  this  diluted  state  the 
acid  does  not  carbonize  wood,  and  is  not  decomposed  when  boded 
with  copper  cuttings. 

Hie  Diluted  Acid. — For  the  acid  in  the  diluted  state,  but  one 
test  need  be  appUed  : — a  solution  of  a  salt  of  barium — the  Nitrate  or 
Chloride  of  barium.  Having  ascertained  by  test  paper  that  the  liquid 
is  acid,  we  add  to  a  portion  of  it,  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  then  a 
sohition  of  barium  salt.  If  sulphuric  acid  be  present,  a  dense  white 
precipitate  of  sulphate  of  barium  will  fall  down — this  is  insoluble 
in  all  acids  and  alkalies.  If  this  precipitate  is  collected,  dried,  and 
heated  to  full  redness  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  small  platinum 
crucible  (closely  covered)  with  four  or  five  parts  of  vegetable  char- 
coal powder,  it  will,  if  a  sulphate,  be  converted  into  sulpiride  of 
barium.  In  order  to  prove  this  : — 1 .  A  portion  of  the  chemical 
mixture  when  cooled  may  be  mixed  with  water,  well  stu-red  and 
filtered.  A  pale  yellowish  liquid  will  be  obtained,  having  an  alkaline 
reaction,  and  giving  a  brown  or  black  preciisitate  with  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead.  2.  If  in  small  quantity,  the  mixture  may  be  placed 
at  once  on  glazed  card  (coated  with  carbonate  of  lead)  and  wetted, 
when  a  brown  or  black  stain  of  sulphide  of  lead  will  be  produced. 
3.  The  powder  may  be  heated  in  a  tube  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  be  copiously  evolved,  known 
by  its  smell  and  by  its  darkening  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  lead  when 
passed  into  it.  If  the  quantity  of  precipitated  sulphate  is  very  small, 
it  may  be  mixed  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium and  heated  in  a  reduction-tube  to  full  redness.  This  residue, 
placed  on  glazed  card,  wetted,  or  added  to  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead,  gives  the  reaction  indicative  of  the  presence  of  a  sulphide, 
pro-nng  that  the  original  precipitate  was  a  sulphate,  and  that 
sulphuric  acid  was  present  in  the  Uquid  submitted  to  analysis. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  does  not  carbonize  organic  substances 
which  are  immersed  in  it.  The  application  of  heat  will  only  effect 
carbonization  when  the  water  of  the  acid  is  entirely  evaporated. 
Thus,  paper  or  linen,  wetted  with  the  diluted  acid,  becomes  charred 
when'  dried  and  heated.  This  may  serve  as  one  method  of  identi- 
fication in  the  absence  of  tests. 

The  delicate  action  of  this  test  is  such,  that  a  solution  contani- 
•  ing  not  more  than  the  l-25,000th  part  by  weight  of  sulphuric  acid, 

is  precipitated  by  it.    When  the  sulphuric  acid  is  diffused  thi-ough 
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a  minimum  of  water,  the  barytic  test  gives  a  perceptible  pi'ecipitate 
with  the  1-llOth  part  of  a  grain  of  the  acid.  If,  however,  this 
small  quantity  be  diliited  with  an  ounce  of  water,  the  test  pro- 
duces no  percei^tible  change.  In  these  experiments,  distilled  water 
must  be  used,  since  all  kinds  of  river  and  spring  water  are  preci- 
pitated by  the  test.  With  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  precipitate 
to  the  state  of  sulphide  by  charcoal  or  cyanide  of  potassium,  I 
liave  found  that  one-half  grain  of  the  sulphate  of  barium  will  yield 
satisfactory  evidence  ;  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  will  give  traces  of 
sulphur,  although  somewhat  indistinct.  This  is  equivalent  to  about 
line-eighth  of  a  grain  of  common  oil  of  vitriol  (bihydrate).  In 
cases  of  poisoning,  however,  we  either  find  the  aoid  in  larger  pro- 
portion, or  it  is  altogether  absent. 

Objections  to  the  process. — Provided  the  process  be  carried  out 
with  pure  materials,  to  the  production  of  sulphide  of  barium,  it  is 
not  open  to  any  objection.  There  are  some  points,  however,  which 
require  consideration  : — 1.  A  solution  of  alum,  of  unj  acid  sulphate , 
or  of  hisvJphate  of  potash,  might  be  erroneously  i^ronounced  to  be 
free  sulphmic  acid  ;  for  alum  and  the  acid  sulphates  would,  with  the 
tests,  give  all  the  reactions  which  have  been  here  described.  The 
answer  to  tliis  objection  is  very  simple  :  we  must  slowly  evaporate  a 
portion  of  the  suspected  liquid  in  a  platinum  capsule,  when  there  will 
be  a  saline  residue,  if  the  solution  contains  alum  or  any  dissolved 
-sulphate — otherwise  not  ;  for  sulphuric  acid  should  be  entirely 
dissipated  by  heat.  2.  The  quantity  of  free  sulphuric  acid  present 
miglit  be  erroneously  estimated,  in  consequence  of  .some  simple 
medicinal  sulphate  (as  Epsom  salt)  being  mixed  with  it.  Tliis  may 
l)e  detennined  also  by  evaporation. 

There  is,  however,  another  source  of  error  :  any  acid  mixed 
with  a  common  sulphate  emj)loyed  in  medicine,  might  be  mistalcen 
for  free  sulphuric  acid  ;  as,  for  example,  a  mixture  of  lemon-juice 
or  vinegar  with  sulphate  of  magnesia.  This  may  be  suspected 
when  any  saline  residue  is  left  on  evaporating  tlie  mixture.  In 
such  a  case  it  will  be  easy  to  procure  by  evaporation  and  incinera- 
tion the  sidjjhate  from  a  given  metusure  of  the  liquid,  and  wo  can 
then  determine  whether  tlie  sulphate  of  barium  obtained  is  grea,ter 
than,  or  erpial  to  the  weight  of  alkaline  sulphate  present.  With 
this  precaution,  it  appears  to  me  inqiossible  that  an  analyst  can 
mistake  a  solution  of  a  neutral  suliihato  for  a  solution  of  sulpluu-ic 
acid.  ('Euii)fiisoiincment,'parMM.  Tardieuetlioussin, ISC.T,  p.  ]!»!.) 

In  Jijiii/ul.H  wntaininy  organic  matter. — if  sulphuric  acid  be  mixed 
with  such  liquids  as  ale,  porter,  coffee,  tea,  or  milk,  the  process  for 
its  detection  is  substantially  the  same,  the  liquid  })eiiig  rendered 
clear  by  jiltration  previously  t(j  adding  tlie  test.  Tlie  suiiihate  of 
liarium,  if  mixed  with  orga.nic  matter,  may  bo  iMivilied  by  l)oi!ing 
it  in  strong  nitric  acid  ;  \>ni  this  is  not  commonly  mscessary,  as  the 
reduction  of  the  preciiiitatc  maybe  equally  well  liorforiiuid  with  tho 
impure,  as  with  tlie  pure  sulphate.  Some  li(|uids  generally  contain 
either  sulphuric  acid  or  a  sulphate,  such  as  vinegar,  sheny-wine,  ale. 
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and  porter,  but  the  acid  is  in  small  proportion  ;  therefore,  if  there  be 
an  abundant  precipitate,  it  is  probable  that  free  sulphuric  acid  is 
present  in  them.  Should  the  liquid  be  thick  and  viscid  like  gruel, 
'it  may  be  diluted  with  water,  and  then  boiled  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  acetic  acid.  For  the  action  of  the  test,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  liquid  should  be  absolutely  clear,  provided  it  be  not  so 
thick  as  to  interfere  mechanically  with  the  subsidence  of  the  pre- 
cipitate. If  the  patient  has  been  under  treatment,  the  matters 
obtained  from  the  stomach  may  liave  no  acid  reaction,  owing  to  the 
copious  administration  of  water  and  abundant  vomiting,  or  from, 
an  antidote  having  been  used,  such  as  soda  or  jnagnesia.  If  on 
adding  the  test  to  a  neutral  Uquid,  there  is  a  precipitate,  sulphm-ic 
acid  can  be  present  only  in  the  shape  of  a  sulphate.  If  this  precipi- 
tate be  abundant,  it  cannot  be  due  to  the  presence  of  minute  traces 
of  sulphates  in  the  gastric  and  salivary  secretions  ;  but  still  it 
would  be  improper  to  infer,  from  this  chemical  fact  alone,  that  sul- 
phui-ic  acid  had  been  swallowed,  because  it  is  well  known  that 
some  saline  sulphates,  such  as  those  of  magnesia  and  soda,  are 
often  prescribed  in  large  quantities  medicinally,  and  it  might  be 
fah-ly  objected  to  this  evidence,  that  the  precipitate  was  due  to 
the  presence  of  one  of  these  salts.  The  symptoms  and  the  appear- 
ances in  the  tliroat  and  stomach  would  here  aid  the  witness  in 
forming  an  opinion,— chemistry  alone  might  mislead  him. 

A  sTmdar  process  may  be  applied  to  the  examination  of  matters 
Wmited  and  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  care  being  taken  to 
separate  he  insoluble  parts  by  filtration,  before  adduag  the  test. 
The  coats  of  the  stomach  should  he  cut  up  and  boiled  in  distilled 
water  for  some  time,  for  the  perfect  extraction  of  the  acid.  The 
acid  decoction  filtered  and  concentrated  by  evaporation,  may  then 
yield  evidence  of  its  presence. 

When  the  acid  is  mixed  with  milk,  decomposed  blood  and 
mucus,  or  other  substances,  rendering  it  thick  and  ^dscid,  it  may 
\     r  be  separated  by  dialysis.     A  portion  of  the 

■  acid  viscid  liquid  should  be  placed  in  a  test 

tube,  about  five  inches  long  and  one  inch  in 
diameter,  open  at  both  ends,  the  neck  being 
sectirely  covered  with  a  layer  of  tliin  bladder. 
The  tube  is  then  immersed,  mouth  downwards, 
in  a  beaker  containing  distilled  water.  After 
some  hours  the  acid  will  pass  tlirough  the  mem- 
brane, and  may  be  detected  in  the  water.  This 
process'  may  be  employed  as  a  trial  test  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  when  they  have  a 
Beaker  and  tube  for  strong  acid  reaction.  In  tlius  testing  for  sul- 
the"  dialysis  "of^  aui-  phuric  acid  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  sul- 
lihuric  acid.  phate,  Uke  Epsom  salt,  may  be  present  in  the 

liquid,  and  an  innocent  acid  like  vinegar  or  lemon-juice  may  give 
the  acid  reaction  equally  as  well  as  a  precipitate  with  the  barnim 
test.    To  remove  any  fallacy  on  this  gi'ound,  a  portion  of  the  hquid 
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tested  should  be  evaporated,  and  the  residue  incinerated,  when  the 
sulphate,  if  j^resent,  will  be  obtained. 

It  is  a  medico-legal  fact  of  considerable  importance,  that  the 
contents  of  a  stomach  in  a  case  of  poisoning  by  sulphuric  acid,  are 
sometimes  entirely  free  from  any  traces  of  this  poison,  even  when 
it  has  been  swallowed  in  large  quantity.  The  acid  is  not  commonly 
found  when  the  person  has  been  under  treatment,  when  there  has 
been  considerable  vomiting,  aided  by  the  drinking  of  water  or  other 
simple  liquids,  or  when  he  has  survived  several  days.  If  the  case 
has  been  under  treatment,  the  acid  is  either  whoUy  absent  or  neutra- 
lized by  antidotes.  A  girl  swallowed  four  or  five  ounces  of  diluted 
vitriol,  and  died  in  eighteen  hours.  No  portion  of  the  acid  could 
be  detected  in  her  stomach  ;  but  she  had  vomited  considerably, 
and  the  acid  was  easily  proved  to  exist  in  the  vomited  matters,  by 
Examining  a  portion  of  the  sheet  of  a  bed  which  had  become 
wetted  by  them.  In  another  case,  nearly  two  ounces  of  the  con- 
centrated acid  were  swallowed  ;  the  patient  died  in  twenty-five 
hours  ;  the  stomach  was  extensively  acted  on,  and  yet  no  trace  of 
the  acid  could  be  discovered  in  the  contents.  The  liquidity  of  the 
poison,  and  tlie  facility  with  which  it  becomes  mixed  with  other 
liquids  and  ejected  by  vomiting,  will  readily  furnish  an  explanation 
of  this  fact.  In  many  cases  of  poisoning  by  sulphiu'ic  acid,  thei-e- 
fore,  a  medical  witness  must  be  prepared  to  find  that  chemical 
analysis  will  furnish  only  negative  results.  This,  however,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  death  having  taken  place  from  the  poison.  The 
facts  are  so  conclusive  on  this  point,  that  I  should  not  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  add  to  the  evidence  accumulated  on  the  subject,  but 
that  an  erroneous  statement  has  been  put  prominently  before  the 
public  to  the  effect  that  no  person  can  die  from  poison,  except  the 
poison  be  found  in  the  body.  Casper  has  dealt  with  tliis  question. 
He  relates  three  cases  of  poisoning  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  occurred 
to  himself,  one  which  proved  fatal  in  eight  days,  a  second  in  five  days, 
and  a  third  in  three  days.  In  not  one  instance  could  a  trace  of  the 
poison  be  found.  ('  Handb.  der  Ger,  Med.'  vol.  1,  pp.  421,  42!).) 
In  the  second  case  two  tablespoonfuls  were  swallowed  by  a  girl. 
The  analysis  revealed  merely  the  accidental  presence  of  a  fractional 
part  of  a  grain  of  alkaline  sulphate  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Thus  there  was  an  entire  failure  of  proof  from  chemistry,  while 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  apx)earances  in  the  liody,  established 
conclusively  that  death  had  really  been  caused  by  sulphuric  acid. 
In  one  instance,  in  which  death  took  place  on  the  eleventh  day,  1 
fr.und  no  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  body.  If  the  stomach 
should  be  [lerforated,  the  contents  will  be  found  in  the  abdomen,  or 
perhaps  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  :  they  may 
then  bo  collected,  boiled  with  distilled  water,  and  the  solution 
examined  for  the  acid  by  the  process  already  described.  If  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  are  highly  putrefied,  the  Buli)]iuric  acid 
may  be  found  comlnned  with  ammonia. 

On  solid  orrjanic  substanccif.    It  sometimes  happens  incases  of 
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poisoning  by  sulpliiu'ic  acid  that  it  is  spilled  iipon  articles  of  clothing, 
sucli  as  cloth  oi'  linen,  or  on  the  sheets  of  a  bed,  and  here  a  medical 
jurist  may  succeed  in  detecting  it,  when  every  other  som-ce  of 
chemical  evidence  fails.  Again,  sulphuric  acid  is  often  used  for 
the  pm-pose  of  seriously  injuring  a  party,  as  by  tlu^owing  it  on  the 
person,  an  offence  which  is  treated  as  a  felony  and  renders  the 
ofFeiider  liable  to  a  severe  punishment.  On  such  occasions,  proof 
of  the  coiTosive  nature  of  the  liquid  is  required  ;  and  this  is  easily 
obtained  by  a  chemical  examination  of  a  part  of  the  dress.  A  case 
of  this  kind  was  tried  at  the  Liverpool  Winter  Assizes,  1866  {Eeg.  v. 
Gojf).  The  injury  api)eared  to  be  of  a  supeificial  kind.  The  jury 
found  the  jn-isoner  guilty  of  throwing  the  corrosive  fluid,  but  with 
no  intent  to  injure.  This  was  tantamount  to  an  acquittal.  A  person 
committing  this  act  with  intent  to  injure,  is  now  guilty  of  a  felony 
whether  any  bodily  injury  be  done  or  not. 

The  process  of  analysis  is  very  simple.  The  spot,  unless  it  has 
been  washed,  strongly  reddens  litmus  paper  when  pressed  upon  it. 
The  stained  cloth  should  be  digested  in  a  small  quantity  of  distilled 
water  at  a  gentle  heat,  whereby  a  brownish-coloured  liquid  may  be 
obtained  on  filtration.  If  sulphuric  acid  is  present,  the  liquid  will 
have  an  acid  reaction,  and  ^jroduce  the  usual  efiects  with  the  barium 
test. 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  produces  on  black  cloth  stains  which  are 
bro^\Tiish  coloured  in  the  centre,  becoming  after  a  time  of  a  didl 
red  at  the  margin.  The  cloth  is  softened  and  remains  damp  from 
the  absorption  of  moisture.  It  subsequently  passes  to  the  state  of 
a  black  tan-y  substance  in  which  the  structure  of  the  cloth  cannot 
be  recogmzed.  Diluted  sulphuric  acid  produces  at  once  on  black 
cloth  a  red  stain  which  slowly  becomes  brown.  Old  stains  are 
known  by  the  complete  destruction  of  the  organic  fibre  ;  fresh  stains 
by  theii-  dampness.  The  acid  remains  fixed  in  the  stirs'.  I  have 
thus  detected  sulphuric  acid  in  clothing  after  the  long  period  of 
twenty-seven  years.  The  detection  of  spots  of  this  acid  on  articles 
of  dress,  has  in  some  cases  served  to  supply  the  place  of  dii-ect 
evidence  from  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  stomach  ;  and  in  other 
instances  it  has  aided  justice  infixing  on  an  accused  person  the  act 
of  administration  {ante,  p.  74). 

In  all  cases  the  analyst  should  examine  an  unstained  portion 
of  the  stuff,  whether  woollen,  linen,  or  cotton.  Some  articles  of 
clothino-  yield  an  acid  Liquid  to  water,  and  I  have  thus  detected 
sulphuric  acid  in  dved  woollen  socks.  In  a  case  tried  in  ]  840  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  the  late  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson  found  that 
the  material  of  a  stained  hat,  gave  traces  of  sulphuric  acid  even  in 
the  portion  wliich  was  iminjured  by  the  throwijig  of  the  acid.  He 
attributed  this  to  the  use  of  alum  and  copperas  in  the  black  dye. 
By  a  comparative  analysis,  he  found  a  larger  proportion  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  portion  of  the  hat  on  which  a  part  of  the  acid  had  fallen. 

Quantitative  Analysis.— It  may  be  sometimes  necessary  to  state 
how  much  sulphuric  acid  is  present  in  a  particular  liquid.  In 
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order  to  determine  this  point,  a  portion  of  this  liquid  should  be 
ujeasured  off,  and  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  present  precipi- 
tated by  a  salt  of  barium.  The  sulphate  obtained  should  be 
rendered  pure  by  boding  it  in  nitric  acid,  then  washed,  dried,  and 
weighed.  For  every  one  hundred  grains  of  dried  sulphate  obtained, 
we  must  allow  half  the  Aveight,  i.e.  fifty  grains  of  common  oil  of 
vitriol  (biliydrate)  to  have  been  present  :  hence  the  rule  is  a  very 
simple  one.  As  the  eqiuvalent  of  the  bihydrated  acid  is  58,  and 
that  of  sulphate  of  barium  116,  the  proportion  of  liquid  acid 
is  always  equal  to  one-half  of  the  weiglit  of  the  precipitate.  A  tea- 
.spoonful  or  one  fluid  drachm  of  common  oil  of  vitriol  weighs  119 
grains.  An  ounce  of  any  organic  liquid  containing  this  quantity 
of  the  acid  would  therefore  yield  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of 
barium  weighing  238  grains. 

SULPHATE  OF  INDIGO. 

This  is  a  dark  blue  liquid,  consisting  of  one  part  of  indigo  dis- 
solved in  nine  or  ten  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  much  used  in 
dyeing,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  few  accidents.  Only  one  case  of 
poisoning  by  this  compound  was  brought  into  Guy's  Hosjiital  in 
fourteen  years,  1860  to  1874.  The  patient  recovered.  The  symp- 
toms and  appearances  are  similar  to  those  which  have  been  de- 
.scribed  as  produced  by  sulphuric  acid.  This  kind  of  jjoisoning  may 
be  suspected,  when,  with  these  symptoms,  the  membrane  of  the 
mouth  has  a  blue  black  colour.  The  vomited  matters,  as  well  as  the 
fajces,  are  at  first  of  a  deep  blue  tint  ;  afterwards  gi-een  ;  and  it  was 
observed  in  two  instances  that  the  urine  had  a  blue  tinge. 

Sijmptoms. — One  of  the  cases,  repoi-ted  by  Orfila,  was  that  of  a 
child,  who  died  in  seven  and  a  half  hours.    The  other  was  observed 
by  M.  Bouchardat,  and  is  of  some  interest.    A  young  woman,  aged 
18,  swallowed — as  it  was  conjectured — about  an  ounce  of  the  sul- 
phate of  indigo.    Immediately  afterwards,  she  felt  an  acute  burning 
pain  in  the  tlrroat  and  in  the  stomach.    She  threw  herself  on  tho 
ground,  and  her  cries  soon  brought  around  her  lier  neighbours,  who 
found  her  vomiting  a  bluish-coloured  liquid,  which  efiervesced  on 
the  pavement.    A  quantity  of  oil  and  milk  was  immediately  given 
to  her  ;  the  milk  was  speedily  thrown  up  coagulated,  and  of  a  blue 
colour.    When  brought  to  tlie  hospital,  three  hours  afterwards,  she 
was  in  the  following  condition  :  her  face  pale,  features  somewhat 
altered  ;  her  eyes  were  sunk,  and  her  lips  of  a  violet  tinge.  There 
was  a  yellowi.sh-coloured  spot  on  the  upper  lip,  at  eacli  angle  of  the 
mouth.    The  tongue  was  blue,  the  tlircjat  was  painful,  and  there 
was  a  sense  of  coustriction.    The  region  (jf  the  stomach  was  tender. 
There  was  no  pain  in  tlie  abdomen  ;  obstinate  constipation  ;  respi- 
ration difficult  ;  great  anxiety  ;  coldness  of  the  \qjper  extremities  • 
and  a  quick  and  small  pulse.    Her  intellect  was  clear,  and  her 
answers  to  the  questions  put,  were  sensible  and  proper.  Four 
drachms  of  calcined  magnesia  were  administered  in  a  pint  of  water  ; 
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much  of  tliis  was  rejected  by  vomiting,  accompanied  by  blnish  clots. 
A  few  ho\irs  afterwards  the  pain  in  the  throat  was  very  severe — 
the  upper  extremities  were  cokl,  and  the  pulse  was  imperceptible. 
The  urine  which  she  passed  had  a  slight  tinge  of  blue.  She  con- 
tinued to  become  worse  :  the  vomiting  of  chocolate-coloured  matter 
returned  ;  and  she  died  in  about  eleven  hours  after  having  taken 
the  poison. 

Appearances. — The  body  was  examined  twenty-seven  hours  after 
death.    The  head  presented  no  particular  appearance.    There  was 
no  sign  of  coiTosion  in  the  mouth.    The  m\icous  membrane  of  the 
throat  and  guUet  was  easOy  detached  in  diy,  white,  brittle  layers. 
The  heart  was  filled  with  three  ounces  of  coagulated  .blood  ;  the 
aorta  was  also  filled  with  brown  and  semi-liquid  clots  ;  the  lining 
membrane  of  tliis  vessel  was  of  a  bright  red  colour  !    The  stomach 
was  distended,  and  contained  two  ounces  of  a  brown-coloured  liquid. 
The  mucous  membrane  was  carbonized,  and  of  the  colour  of  soot, 
with  slight  patches  of  redness  throughout  its  whole  extent,  except 
for  about  an  incli  near  the  pylorus,  where  it  was  of  a  rose-red  colour. 
It  was  easily  detached  in  layers,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  ulcera- 
tion.   The  membrane  of  the  duodenum  was  inflamed  and  ulcerated, 
and  in  parts  it  was  found  corroded  and  blackened.    A  dark-coloured 
mucus  was  seen  in  the  smaU  intestines,  and  patches  of  a  blue  colour 
were  scattered  through  the  colon.    The  femoral  arteries  were  filled 
with  a  semi-coagulated  dark-coloured  blood.     The  cavity  of  the 
left  femoral  artery  was  completely  obstructed  by  a  clot.  M. 
Bouchardat,  who  reports  this  case,  considers  that  the  deceased  died 
from  the  absorption  of  the  acid  into  the  blood-vessels,  by  wliich  the 
fibrin  of  the  blood  was  coagulated,  embolism  produced,  and  the 
cu-culation  arrested.    Several  instances  of  recoveiy  are  on  record. 
Dr.  Galtier  reports  two— one  of  wliich  is  the  case  of  a  young  woman, 
who  swallowed  rather  more  than  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  indigo. 
She  recovered  on  the  eighth  day.    Calcined  magnesia  and  milk 
were  found  to  be  the  best  remedies  ('  Toxicologic,'  vol.  1,  p.  206), 
but  fluid  magnesia  would  be  more  efficient. 

Aiudysis. — The  process  is  the  same  as  that  described  for  sulphu- 
ric acid  in  organic  mixtures  {ante,  p.  195).  The  blue  colour  of  the 
sulphate  is  immediately  destroyed  by  boiling  it  with  nitric  acid. 
The  barytic  test  may  then  be  employed  in  the  usual  way. 
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CHAPTER  25. 

POISONING    BY    NITRIC    ACID    OR    AQUA    FORTIS. — ACTION    OF   THE  CONCEN- 
TRATED   AND    DIIUTED    ACID.  NOXIOUS     EFFECT.?    OF    THE  VAPOUE.  

APPEARANCES  AFTER  DEATH. —CHRONIC  POISONING.  QUANTITY  REQUIRED 

TO  DESTROY  LIFE.  PERIOD  AT  WHICH  DEATH  TAKES  PLACE.  PROCESSES 

FOR  DBTBCTINO  THE  POISON  IN    PURE   AND  ORGANIC  LIQUIDS.  DIALYSIS 

OF  THE  ACID. — DETECTION  ON  ARTICLES  OF  CLOTHING. 

Nitric  Acid  is  popularly  known  under  the  jiam^, of  Acpia  fortis,  or 
Red  Spirit  of  nitre.  According  to  Tartra,  it  seeiiis  to  have  been 
first  used  as  a  poison  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Although  it  is  perhaps  much  more  used  in  the  arts  than  oil  of  vitriol, 
cases  of  poisoning  by  it  are  by  no  means  so  common.  _  Tartra  was 
only  able  to  collect  fifty-six  cases,  extending  over  a  period  of  nearly 
four  hundred  years.  (' Traite'  de  I'Empoisonnement,' 1802.)  It 
appears  from  the  return  of  inquisitions  for  1837-8,  there  ^yere  only 
two  fatal  cases  reported  to  have  occurred  in  England  during  those 
years.  In  the  more  recent  return,  for  1863,  the  number  of  fatal 
cases  amounted  to  16.  Two  only  were  received  into  Guy's  Hospital 
in  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  1860  to  1874,  of  which  one  proved 
fatal.  Cases  of  poisoning  by  this  acid  have  been  chiefly  the  result 
of  accident  or  suicide.  I  have  only  met  with  one  instance  where 
it  was  poured  down  the  throat  of  a  child  for  the  purpose  of  murder. 
The  external  application  of  nitric  acid  has  been  a  criminal  cause  of 
death  on  several  occasions — in  one  case  the  acid  was  poured  into 
the  ear  of  a  person  while  sleeping,  and  it  led  to  the  slow  destruction 
of  life.  These  are  not  strictly  cases  of  poisoning,  but  more  nearly 
approximate  to  death  from  wounding  or  mechanical  violence. 

Symptoms. —T/te  Concentrated  Acid.— The  symptoms,  on  the 
whole,  are  similar  to  those  produced  by  sulphuric  acid.  They  come 
on  immediatehj,  and  the  swallowing  of  the  acid  is  accompanied  by  in- 
tense burning  pain  in  the  throat  and  gullet,  extending  downwaixls  to 
the  stomach.  There  are  gaseous  fumes  and  eructations,  more  copious 
than  in  poisoning  by  sulphuric  acid,  fr<jm  the  chemical  action  of  the 
poi.son,  with  .swelling  of  the  abdomen,  violent  vomiting  of  licpiid  or 
solid  matters,  mixed  with  altered  blood  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and 
shreds  of  mucus  and  membranous  flakes,  of  a  yellow  colour,  having 
a  strong  acid  reaction  and  a  peculiar  odour.  Tlie  abdomen  is  gener- 
ally tender  ;  but  in  cmc  well-marked  case  of  poisoning  by  this  acid, 
the  pain  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  throat,;  jjrobably  the  poison 
had  not  reached  the  stomach.  The  nincous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
is  commonly  soft  and  white,  after  a  time  becoming  yellow,  or  even 
brown  ;  the  teeth  are  also  white,  and  tlie  enamel  is  partially  destroyed 
by  the  chemical  action  of  the  acid.  There  is  great  difliculty  of 
speaking,  as  well  as  of  swallowing,  the  month  being  filled  with  viscid 
mucus  ;  the  power  of  .swallowing  is  sometimes  entirely  lost.  Marks 
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on  the  skm,  from  the  spilling  of  the  acid,  are  at  fii-st  whitish,  then 
yellow,  and  afterwards  brown.  On  opening  the  mouth,  the  tongue 
may  be  found  swollen  and  of  a  citron  colour  ;  the  tonsils  are  also 
swollen  and  enlarged.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  occasionally 
such  as  to  render  tracheotomy  necessary,  especially  in  young  persons. 
(Case  by  Mr.  Arnott,  'Med.  Gaz.' vol.  12,  p.  220  and  p.  206,  post) 
As  the  symptoms  progi-ess,  the  pulse  becomes  small,  frequent,  and 
in-egular  ;  the  surface  of  the  body  cold,  and  there  are  frequent 
rigors.  The  administration  of  remedies— even  the  SM-allomng  of 
the  smallest  quantity  of  litjuid  increases  the  severity  of  the  jDain, 
occasions  vomiting,  and  gives  rise  to  a  feeUng  of  laceration  or  cor- 
rosion. ( '  Tartra,'  144. )  There  is  obstinate  constipation,  with,  occa- 
sionally, suppression  of  urine.  Death  takes  place  in  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  houi-s,  and  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  kind  of  stupor, 
from  which  the  patient  is  easily  roused.  The  intellectual  faculties, 
however,  commonly  remain  clear  until  the  last.  In  one  instance, 
the  patient  was  insensible,  but  she  ultimately  recovered. 

Death  may  be  occasioned  by  tliis  acid,  in  consequence  of  its 
action  on  the  laiynx,  as  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid.  Should  the 
jjatient  survive  the  first  effects  of  the  poison,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  throat  and  gullet  may  be  ejected,  either  in  ii-regiilar  masses, 
or  in  the  form  of  a  complete  cybnder  of  the  oesophageal  hning. 
There  is  great  irritability  of  the  stomach,  with  frequent  vomiting 
and  destruction  of  the  powers  of  digestion  :  the  patient  becomes 
slowly  emaciated  and  dies  from  starvation  or  from  exhaustion.  A 
man  swallowed  nitric  acid  in  beer  :  he  recovered  from  the  first 
symptoms,  hxit  died  six  months  afterwards,  evidently  from  the 
injury  caused  by  the  poison  to  the  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach. 
He  suflered  from  pain  and  from  such  irritability  in  tliis  organ,  that 
neither  solids  nor  fluids  could  be  retained.  ('  Lancet,'  Nov.  24, 
1860,  p.  510.)  In  a  case  which  proved  fatal  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  in  March  1851,  the  following  symptoms  were  observed. 
The  man  took  an  ounce  of  strong  nitric  acid.  He  immediately 
vomited,  but  did  not  suffer  much  pain.  When  brought  to  the  hos- 
pital, about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  he  looked  pale  and  haggard, 
the  skin  was  cold,  and  the  pulse  very  feeble.  The  vomiting  had 
quite  ceased.  He  complained  of  no  pain  in  the  stomach,  but  of 
some  uneasiness  about  the  throat.  He  lay  quiet  for  several  hours, 
occasionally  drinking  a  mixture  of  magnesia  and  water  ;  he  then 
became  restless  and  complained  of  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
which  increased  in  severity.  He  suflered  greatly  for  tlu-ee  or  four 
hours,  and  then  died,  having  survived  the  taldng  of  the  jjoison 
about  fifteen  hours. 

R.  G.,  set.  26,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  in  March  1857. 
On  the  previous  day  he  had  di-unk  about  a  teaspoonful  of  nitric  acid 
in  mistake  for  vinegar.  Immediately  his  lips,  tongue  and  throat 
began  to  bum.  On  admission,  his  countenance  was  anxious,  and 
pulse  quick.  His  lips  and  tongue  had  upon  them  a  thick  brown 
scab  ;  Ids  mouth  was  very  tender,  and  he  had  a  constant  burning 
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sensation  in  it.  Glycerine  was  applied.  On  the  next  day  he  com- 
plained of  pain  in  the  stomach.  The  scabs  on  the  lips  were  begin- 
ning to  come  off,  and  the  mouth  and  tongue  had  a  bright  yellow 
colour.  He  contmued  to  improve,  and  left  the  hospital  in  a  week. 
('Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1859,  p.  140.) 

Vapunr  of  the  Acid— The  vcqwiir  of  this  acid  may  destroy  life, 
by  its  action  on  the  lungs.  In  March,  1854,  Mr.  Hayivood,  a 
chemist  of  Sheffield,  lost  his  life  under  the  following  circumstances  :— 
He  was  pom-ing  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  from  a  car- 
boy containing  about  sixty  pounds,  when  by  some  accident  the 
vessel  was  broken.  For  a  few  minutes  he  inhaled  the  fumes  of  the 
mixed  acids,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  liquid  fell  over 
him.  Tliree  hours  after  the  accident,  he  was  sitting  up  and  ap- 
peared to  be  in  moderately  good  health.  He  was  then  seen  by  a 
medical  man,  and  complained  merely  of  some  cuts  about  his  hands. 
He  coughed  violently.  In  three  hours  more  there  was  difficulty  of 
breathing,  with  increase  of  the  cough.  There  was  a  sense  of  tight- 
ness at  the  lower  part  of  the  throat,  and  the  pulse  was  hard.  At 
times  he  said  he  could  scarcely  breathe.  He  died  eleven  hours  after 
the  accident.  On  inspection,  there  was  congestion  of  the  trachea 
and  bronchial  tubes,  with  effusion  of  blood  into  the  latter.  The 
heart  was  flaccid,  and  contained  but  little  blood  ;  and  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  heart  and  aorta  was  slightly  inflamed.  The  blood 
gave  a  slightly  acid  reaction  with  test  paper.  The  larynx  was  not 
examined.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  seat  of  mischief  was  in  this 
organ,  and  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  inflammatory  effusion 
and  swelling  of  the  parts  about  the  opening  of  the  windpipe. 
('  Lancet,'  April  15,  1854,  p.  430.)  A  similar  accident  occurred  to 
Mr.  Hteivart  and  one  of  tlie  janitors  of  an  educational  institution  in 
Edinburgh,  in  March  1803.  A  jar  of  nitric  acid,  which  he  was 
carrying,  fell  on  the  floor  and  was  broken.  He  and  the  janitor, 
instead  of  withdrawing  from  the  spot,  wiped  the  floor,  and  attempted 
to  save  some  of  the  acid.  They  thus  inhaled  the  fumes  which  were 
immediately  diffused.  Mr.  Stewart  returned  home  unconscious  of 
the  mischief  which  had  been  done.  After  an  hour  or  two,  difficulty 
of  breathing  came  on,  and,  in  spite  of  every  medical  eflbrt  to  save 
his  life,  he  died  in  ton  hours  after  the  accident.  The  janitor  suffered 
from  similar  symptoms,  and  died  the  day  following.  ('  Chemical 
News,'  March  14,  1803,  p.  132.)  It  is  proljablo  tliat  in  these  cases 
there  was  gi-eat  bronchial  effusion,  leading  to  tlie  entire  obstruction 
of  respiration.  The  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  vapour,  which  is  generally 
associated  with  nitric  acid,  are  of  a  very  deadly  kind.  In  the 
manufacture  of  gun-cotton  these  acid  vapours  are  evolved,  which,  if 
respired,  altliongli  they  may  produce  no  immediate  ill  effects,  are 
]ial)le  to  cause  pneumonia  and  doatli.  On  one  occasion,  in  preparing 
gun-cotton,  I  accidentally  iulialed  the  vapour,  and  suffered  from 
severe  constriction  of  tlie  throat,  tightness  in  the  chest,  and  cough 
for  more  than  a  week.  M.  Tardieu  has  published  a  report  of 
the  cases  of  two  workmen,  who  lost  their  lives  by  breathing  tho 
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nitrons  fiimes  of  a  sulphuric  acid  chamber.  They  had  entered  it 
for  the  pvirpose  of  cleaning  it.  Two  others,  who  accompanied  them, 
suffered  severely  from  the  vapour,  but  recovered.  ('  Empoisonne- 
ment,'  1867,  p.  219.) 

TJie  diluted  acid. — The  symptoms  above  described  apply  to  acute 
cases  of  poisoning  by  concentrated  nitric  acid.  When  the  acid  is 
diluted,  they  are  somewhat  modified  according  to  the  degree  of  dilu- 
tion. A  remarkably  instnictive  case  of  poisoning  with  diluted  nitric 
acid  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Puchelt,  of  Heidelberg  ; — it  shows 
not  only  the  progi-ess  of  the  symptoms,  hxit  also  the  powers  of  nature 
in  resisting  for  a  time  the  chemical  destruction  of  an  important 
organ.  A  man,  aged  52,  swallowed  two  oimces  of  diluted  nitric  acid 
(the  strength  not  stated).  He  was  immediately  seized  with  severe 
burning  pain  in  the  mouth  and  throat  ;  and  this  was  followed  by 
vomiting,  whereby  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  was  probably  ejected. 
He  was  not  seen  for  several  hours,  and  then  the  symptoms  had  so 
far  subsided  that  the  hospital  assistant  sent  him  away  as  not  requir- 
ing immediate  attendance.  An  oily  emulsion  was  subsequently 
given  to  him.  After  the  lapse  of  thirty-six  hoiirs,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  hospital,  and  was  for  the  first  time  seen  by  Dr.  Puchelt. 
The  mucous  lining  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx  was  covered  with  a 
white  shreddy  membrane,  which  could  be  readily  peeled  oft' :  parts 
were  already  abraded.  There  were  yellow  stains  on  the  cuticle 
around  the  mouth,  especially  upon  the  upper  lip.  The  patient  ex- 
perienced great  difficulty  in  swallowing  ;  the  breathing  was  labo- 
rious, the  stomach  tender,  and  the  abdomen  was  hard  and  retracted. 
On  the  whole,  the  symptoms  were  very  favourable,  and  led  to  the 
suspicion  that  but  little  injury  had  been  done  to  the  stomach. 
Leeches  and  other  antiphlogi.stic  means  were  employed,  and  in  about 
eight  days  he  began  to  retain  a  portion  of  food  on  the  stomach. 
Nevertheless,  his  strength  diminished,  and  he  became  emaciated  : 
on  the  fifteenth  day  the  food  which  he  took  was  rejected  ;  on  the  six- 
teenth, some  blood  was  found  mixed  with  the  stools  ;  on  the  seven- 
teenth, there  was  great  pain,  with  vomiting  of  black  fluid  blood, 
and  of  decomposed  membrane  of  a  fibrous  structure,  which,  when 
spread  out,  was  a  foot  in  breadth.  This  membrane  was  marked  with 
black  .spots,  as  if  it  were  brnnt,  and  perforated  with  numerous  small 
and  large  apertures.  A  large  quantity  of  black  putrid  blood  was 
at  the  same  time  passed  by  stool.  The  symptoms  became  after  this 
more  unfavourable,  and  the  vomiting  of  blood  frequently  recurred, 
until  death  took  place  on  the  tiventy-third  day  after  the  poison  had 
been  swallowed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  diluted  acid  was  in  this  case  much 
stronger  than  that  of  the  British  Pliarmacopoeia,  which  contains 
14-95  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  nitric  acid  ;  or  three  parts  of  nitric 
acid  to  seventeen  parts  of  water— its  specific  gravity  being  I'lOl.  I 
have  not  met  with  any  instance  of  poisoning  witli  this  diluted  acid. 

Appearancks  after  Death.— a  full  account  of  these  will  be 
found  in  the  well-known  work  of  Tartra,  '  Essai  sur  I'Empoisonne- 
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ment  ptir  I'Acide  Nitrique,'  published  An  x.  Supposing  death  to 
have  taken  place  rapidly,  the  following  appearances  may  be  met  with. 
The  skin  of  the  mouth  and  lips  will  present  various  shades  of  colour, 
from  an  orange-yellow  to  a  brown  ;  it  appears  like  the  skin  after  a 
blister  or  burn,  and  is  easily  detached  from  the  subjacent  parts. 
Spots,  produced  by  the  spilling  of  the  acid  on  the  skin,  may  be 
found  upon  the  hands  and  neck.  These  are  at  first  yellow,  but 
when  dry,  they  assume  a  brownish  colour.  The  yellow  colour  is 
heightened  by  alkalies.  A  yellow  frothy  liquid  escapes  from  the 
nose  and  mouth,  and  the  abdomen  is  often  much  distended.  The 
membrane  Uniug  the  mouth  is  .sometimes  wlute,  at  others  of  a 
citron  colom- ;  the  teeth  are  white,  but  present  a  yellowish  colour 
at  their  junction  with  the  gums.  The  fauces  and  larynx  are  much 
inflamed  ;  the  latter  sometimes  swollen.  The  lining  membrane  of 
the  gtiUet  is  softened,  and  of  a  yellow  or  brown  colour,  injected 
(contains  more  blood),  is  easily  detached,  often  in  long  folds.  The 
windpipe  is  more  vascular  than  iisual,  and  the  lungs  are  congested. 
The  most  strongly-marked  changes  are,  however,  seen  in  the  sto- 
mach. When  not  perforated,  this  organ  may  be  found  distended 
with  gas — its  mucous  membrane  partially  inflamed  with  patches  of 
a  yellow,  brown,  or  green  colour,  or  it  may  be  even  black.  This 
green  colour  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  bile  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  morbid  state  of 
the  bile  itself  often  gives  this  appearance  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane in  many  cases  of  death  from  natural  disease.  There  is 
occasionally  inflammation  of  the  peritoneimi,  and  the  stomach  has 
been  found  glued  to  the  surrounding  or-gans.  Its  coats  are  often 
so  much  softened,  as  to  break  down  under  the  slightest  pressure. 
In  the  duodenum  similar  changes  exist  ;  but  in  sojne  cases  the 
small  intestines  have  presented  no  other  appearance  than  that  of 
slight  redness.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  stomach  would  be  in 
general  perforated  by  this  veiy  corrosive  substance  ;  but  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  Tartra  only  met  with  two  instances,  and  in 
one  of  those,  the  per.son  survived  twenty,  and  in  the  other  thirty 
hours.  In  giving  this  poison  to  rabbits,  I  have  not  found  the  sto- 
mach perforated,  altlioiigh  the  acid  had  evidently  reached  this 
organ,  from  its  coats  being  stained  of  a  deep  yellow  colour.  In  these 
experiments  the  non-perforation  appeared  to  be  due  to  the  protec- 
tive inlluence  of  the  food  with  which  the  stomach  was  distended. 

In  the  few  cases  that  are  reported  in  English  .lournals,  the  sto- 
mach has  not  been  commonly  perforated  :  tlio  poison  was  swallowed 
soon  after  a  meal,  and  its  coats  had  thus  escaped  tlio  corrosive  action 
of  the  acid.  In  the  case  which  terniiuatod  fatally  after  tlie  long 
period  of  six  month.s  tiiere  was,  at  the  intestinal  end  of  the  stomach, 
a  distinct  cicatrix  with  puckering  and  hardening  of  the  surroinid- 
ing  mucous  membrane,  causing  a  sliglit  contraction  of  tlio  pyloric 
orilice.  The  only  otlier  api)uaranco  consisted  in  some  dai-k  longi- 
tudinal lines  on  tlio  posterior  surface  of  tlio  lining  nieiid^rane  of  the 
gullet.    This  had  probably  been  caused  by  the  acid.  ('Lancet,' 
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Nov.  24,  1860,  p.  510.)  In  the  case  which  proved  fatal  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  {ante,  p.  202)  the  stomach  was  extensively- 
destroyed — the  surface  was  not  stained  yellow,  but  the  mucous 
membrane  was  removed  by  corrosion,  and  the  coats  beneath  were 
partly  reddened  and  partly  blackened,  as  a  result  of  the  action  of 
the  acid  on  the  blood  in  the  vessels.  In  a  case  which  occurred  at 
the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Lyons,  the  stomach  was  distended  with  gas  and 
perforated  at  the  greater  end,  the  opening  being  partially  plugged 
by  the  spleen,  which  had  become  adherent  over  it.  In  the  small 
intestines  there  were  numerous  sloughs.  In  a  case  of  poisoning  by 
this  acid  which  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  July  1871,  Dr.  Steven- 
son thus  describes  the  appearances  presented  by  the  stomach  : — The 
man,  tet.  21,  had  swallowed  three  fluid  oiuices  of  the  commercial 
acid,  and  died  in  seventeen  houi's  afterwards.  The  lips  and  angles 
of  the  mouth,  as  well  as  the  forepart  of  the  tongue,  were  yellow  ; 
but  beyond  this,  from  the  oesophagus  to  the  stomach,  the  mucoiis 
surface  presented  a  milk-white  opacity.  At  the  lower  part  of  the 
oesophagus,  the  mucous  membrane  was  partly  removed.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  was  covered  with  a  reddish-brown  gritty 
paste,  neutral  to  litmus.  On  removing  this,  the  membrane  was 
paler-red  towards  the  pylorus,  and  covered  with  numerous  close-set 
ulcers.  At  the  gi-eater  end,  the  mucous  and  sub-mucous  coats  were 
destroyed.  The  rugse  had  suffered  most  extensively.  On  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  stomach,  near  the  lower  border,  there  was  a 
small  liole,  and  at  several  other  points  the  walls  of  the  stomach  were 
nearly  perforated,  the  serous  membrane  above  them  being  dis- 
coloured. Wlien  floated  on  water,  the  greater  part  of  the  mucous 
surface  was  found  to  be  flocculent  with  shreds  of  broken  down  mem- 
brane. The  duodenum  showed  sloughing  of  the  valvula3  conniventes. 
The  jejunum  and  ileum  were  natural.  ('Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1872, 
p.  223.) 

In  Mr.  Arnott's  case  (p.  201),  a  boy,  fet.  13,  supposing  that  he 
was  going  to  di'ink  beer,  swallowed  a  mouthful  of  a  fluid  which 
proved  to  be  nitric  acid.  Acute  pain  was  felt  in  the  mouth  and  throat. 
Magnesia  was  administered,  and  vomiting  was  quickly  induced.  The 
vomited  matters  consisted  of  a  large  quantity  of  food  partly  digested. 
There  was  great  constitutional  depression,  but  the  cliief  distress  was 
from  sjonptoms  indicative  of  inflammation  of  the  larynx.  Mr.  Ar- 
nott  performed  the  operation  of  opening  the  larynx  with  some  relief 
to  the  boy,  but  he  died  in  thirty-six  hours  from  the  time  of  swallow- 
in^'  the  acid.  On  inspection  sixteen  hours  after  death,  the  efl'ects 
of  the  acid  were  found  to  be  confined  to  the  tongue,  palate,  fauces, 
tonsils  and  lining  membrane  of  the  throat  and  gullet.  None  of  the 
acid  had  entered  the  laiynx,  but  there  was  a  layer  of  coagulated 
lymph  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  windpipe,  arising  from  inflam- 
mation which  had  extended  from  the  parts  adjacent.  The  base, 
edges,  and  tip  of  the  tongue,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  gidlet,  were 
deprived  of  their  investing  membrane.  The  portion  of  membrane 
which  remained  adherent  had  a  citron  colour.   That  which  covered 
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the  tongue  was  ragged  at  its  edges,  that  of  the  throat  and  gullet 
was  dry,  corrugated,  and  marked  with  longitudinal  and  transverse 
lines.  It  could  everywhere  be  readdy  stripped  oft' — the  jjart  beneath 
appearing  red.  The  edges  of  the  glottis  were  swollen,  the  ej^iglottis 
was  destroyed.  There  was  no  trace  of  the  efiects  of  the  acid  in  the 
stomach  except  at  the  lesser  end,  where  the  orifices  of  the  mucous 
tflands  presented  a  citron  colour  like  that  of  the  throat.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  was  probably  protected  from  the  action 
of  the  acid  by  the  quantity  of  food  contained  in  the  organ.  (Roupell 
on  the  '  Efiects  of  Poisons,' pi.  4  ;  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  12,  p.  220,  and 
vol.  14,  p.  489.) 

In  cases  of  chronic  poisoning,  i.e..  where  death  takes  place  slowly, 
the  appearances  are  of  course  difierent,  as  the  following  case  will 
show.  A  man,  aged  34,  swallowed  a  wine-glassful  of  nitiic  acid,  but 
the  greater  portion  was  immediately  rejected  by  vomiting.  An 
attack  of  acute  gastritis  followed,  which  was  combated  by  the  usual 
remedies.  The  man  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  into  which 
he  had  been  admitted,  in  three  weeks  ;  but  about  a  month  after- 
wards, he  was  readmitted,  in  consequence  of  his  suffering  from 
severe  pain  extending  down  the  gullet  to  the  stomach,  as  well  as 
from  vomiting  after  taking  food.  The  patient  gradually  sank,  and 
died  three  monthsi  after  he  had  taken  the  acid.  On  dissection  the 
pylorus  was  found  so  diminished  in  size,  that  its  diameter  did  not 
exceed  a  line  or  two,  and  the  duodenum  was  equally  contracted  for 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  its  commencement.  The  mucous 
membrane  was  softened  and  red  in  j^atches ;  and  there  were  several 
cicatrices  of  ulcers.  The  subjacent  tissues  were  in  a  scirrhous  state. 
(See  '  Med.  Chir.  Rev.'  vol.  28,  p.  553.) 

In  Dr.  Puchelt's  case  {ante,  p.  203),  in  which  death  took  place 
on  the  twenty-third  day,  when  the  abdomen  was  opened  there  was 
no  appearance  of  a  stomfich,  but  in  its  place  a  cavity  formed  by  the 
liver,  colon,  and  other  viscera  :  the  interior  wall,  lesser  curvature, 
and  upper  part  of  the  posterior  wall,  being  wholly  absent.  A  dai-k- 
gi-een  mass  was  spread  over  the  interior  ;  but  the  parietes  were  so 
soft  as  to  give  way  on  the  slightest  pressure.  The  intestinal  canal, 
with  the  exception  that  it  contained  a  large  quantity  of  bloody 
matter,  presented  nothing  peculiar.  The  mucous  mcndirane  of 
the  gullet  was  removed  throughout  its  whole  length.  ('  lOin  Fall 
von  Vergiftung  mit  Scheidewasser,'  von  Dr.  F.  A.  13.  Puchelt, 
Heidelberg,  1845.)  As  in  chronic  poisoning  with  sulphuric  acid  the 
pylorus  may  be  found  much  contriicted.  One  iiistance  of  this  has 
hoeti  given  above  ;  another  occurred  to  Dr.  Vei-nois,  and  is  quoted 
by  M.  Tardieu  (' EiiiiioiH(mnemunt,'  1807,  |i.  234).  Tlie  man  had 
suflorod  for  several  years  from  synqitoiiis  of  clironio  gasti'itis  wliich 
had  followed  the  ingestion  of  a  certain  (juantity  of  nitric  acid.  The 
synqjtoms  assumed  an  acute  form,  and  the  man  died.  There  was  a 
thickening  of  the  stomach  near  the  pylorus,  and  tlie  orilice  was  so 
reduced  in  size  that  it  was  barely  ])oHsiblo  to  introduce  a  probe. 

Fatal  Dosk. — The  remarks  made  on  this  subject  in  speaking  of 
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sulphxiric  acid  apply  here.  Tartra  states  that  the  quantity  usually 
taken  in  the  cases  which  he  collected  varied  from  one  or  two  dracluns 
to  four  ounces.  Indeed,  the  obtaining  of  any  information  of  this 
kind  is  purely  accidental ;  and  the  determination  of  the  exact  quan- 
tity swallowed,  must  be  therefore  very  difficult.  One  point  is  cer- 
tain ; — a  similar  dose  will  not  kiU  two  persons  in  the  same  time — 
one  may  die  slowly,  and  the  other  rapidly,  according  to  whether  the 
stomach  at  the  time  contains  food  or  not.  The  smallest  quantity 
which  I  find  reported  to  have  destroyed  life,  is  about  two  drachms. 
It  was  in  the  case  of  a  boy,  aged  13  :  he  died  in  about  thirty-six 
houi-s.  In  a  case  wliich  occvu-red  to  Dr.  Warren,  a  woman  died 
from  a  similar  dose  in  fourteen  days.  But  less  than  this — even 
one  drachm,  would  doubtless  suffice  to  kill  a  child  ;  and,  under 
certain  circumstances,  an  adult ;  for  the  fatal  result  depends  on 
the  extent  of  the  nuschief  produced  by  this  corrosive  poison  in  the 
tliroat,  Avindpipe,  and  stomach. 

AVliat  is  the  largest  dose  of  concentrated  acid  from  the  effects 
of  which  a  person  has  recovered,  it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  since  in  most 
cases  of  recovery  mentioned  by  authors,  the  quantity  of  the  poison 
actually  swallowed  was  unknown.  In  one  instance  a  woman,  set. 
2G  recovered  in  a  few  days  after  having  swallowed  lialf  an  ounce  of 
aqua  fortis  of  the  usual  strength.  There  was  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve, either  that  the  poison  did  not  reach  the  stomach,  or  that  it 
produced  but  little  action  on  this  organ.  The  chief  seat  of  pain  was 
in  the  throat  and  gullet.  ('  Lancet,'  May  8, 1847,  p.  489.)  Another 
case  of  recovery  from  about  half  an  ounce  of  the  strong  acid  mixed 
vnih  the  diluted  acid,  is  reported  in  the  Lancet  (1870,  vol.  1,  p. 
549).  The  patient  was  a  man,  £et.  21.  He  had  the  usual  symptoms, 
with  the  exception  that  there  was  no  yellowness  of  the  teeth  nor  cor- 
rosion of  the  mouth.  The  vomited  matters  were  bloody  and  of  a  dark 
colour.  He  suffered  from  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  and  this  re- 
mained when  he  left  the  hospital  about  fifteen  weeks  after  his  ad- 
mission, m,  •  J.  1  1 

Period  at  which  death  takes  place.— This  must  depend  on 
the  quantity  swallowed,  the  strength  of  the  acid,  and  whether  any 
medical  treatment  has  or  has  not  been  adopted.  Out  of  twenty- 
seven  deaths  from  nitric  acid,  reported  by  Tartra— in  mneteen  it  de- 
stroyed Hfe  rapidly,  and  in  eight  slowly.  This  author  met  with  two 
instances  in  which  death  took  place  within  six  hours  after  the  poison 
was  swallowed  ;  but  he  considers  that  the  greater  number  who  fall 
victims  to  the  direct  effects  of  the  acid,  die  withm  twenty-fom-  hours. 
Sobernheim  relates  a  case  of  poisoning  by  nitric  acid,. which  ijroved 
fatal  in  one  hour  and  three  quarters.  (Op.  cit.  p.  402.)  Tins  I 
believe  to  be  the  most  rapidly  fatal  case  on  record,  where  the  acid 
has  acted  through  the  stomach.  The  usual  weU-marked  effects  were 
found  in  the  guUet,  stomach,  and  duodenum.  In  infants,  however 
life  may  be  destroyed  by  this  poison  m  a  few  minutes  should  it 
happen  to  affect  the  air-passages.  A  woman,  shortly  after  her  de- 
livery in  the  absence  of  her  attendants,  poured  a  quantity  ot  nitric 
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acid  into  the  mouth  of  her  infant.  She  concealed  from  those  aboiit 
her  this  attempt  at  murder  ;  but  medical  assistance  was  immediately 
sent  for.  The  child  died  in  a  few  minutes.  Some  of  the  acid  had 
been  spilled  ;  and  from  the  yellow  colour  of  the  stains,  the  medical 
man  suspected  that  the  child  had  been  poisoned  by  aqua  fortis.  On 
inspection,  nitric  acid  was  found  in  its  stomach,  and  the  mother 
confessed  the  crime.  (Cazauvieilh,  '  Du  Suicide  et  de  1' Alienation 
Mentale,'  p.  274:.)  Although  in  the  report  of  this  case  the  condition 
of  the  tlii-oat  and  larynx  is  not  stated,  it  is  highl3r  probable,  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  death  took  place,  that  it  was  in  great 
part  due  to  suflbcation. 

With  regard  to  the  longest  period  at  wHch  death  has  taken  place 
from  the  effects  of  this  poison,  a  case  has  been  already  related,  where 
a  man  who  had  swallowed  nearly  two  ounces,  did  not  die  until  three 
months  afterwards  (ante,  p.  207).  A  case  is  recorded  by  Tartra,  in 
which  a  woman  died  from  exhaustion,  produced  by  the  secondary 
effects  of  the  poison,  eight  months  after  having  swallowed  the  acid. 
The  most  protracted  case  which  I  have  met  with  is  reported  by  M. 
Tardieu.  (Op.  cit.  p.  220.)  It  occurred  to  M.  Moutard  Martin. 
A  woman,  ret.  30,  survived  the  effects  of  this  acid  for  the  long  period 
of  two  years.  She  had  died  from  starvation,  and  after  death,  the 
oesophagus  was  found  contracted  through  its  whole  extent.  There 
was  a  general  thickening  of  the  tube,  and  in  some  points  it  was  more 
contracted  than  in  others.  The  contraction  was  greatest  at  the  lower 
part.    (Op.  cit.  p.  234.) 

Treatment.— It  may  be  the  same  as  that  recommended  in  poi- 
soning by  sulphuric  acid.  In  addition  to  the  remedies  there  siig- 
gested,  a  diluted  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  fluid  magnesia, 
with  barley-water,  and  other  demulcents,  may  be  administered. 
In  many  cases,  there  is  an  utter  impossibility  of  swallowing  even 
the  smallest  quantities  of  liquid  ;  and  if  an  attempt  be  made  to 
introduce  these  remedies  by  a  tube,  there  is  great  risk  of  perfo- 
rating the  softened  jiarietes  of  the  pharynx,  larynx,  or  gullet. 
Should  suffocation  be  threatened,  tracheotomy  may  be  resorted  to. 
Modem  exj)erience  is  rather  adverse  to  the  recovery  of  these  cases 
imder  any  form  of  treatment — but  nccording  to  Tartra,  in  accidental 
poi.soning  by  this  acid,  there  is  great  hope  of  recovery,  if  the  patient 
receives  timely  assistance.  He  states  that  out  of  thirty-one  cases, 
twenty-three  recovered — seventeen  perfectly  ;  while  out  of  twenty- 
four  cases,  wherein  suicide  was  attempted,  only  six  recovered. 
(Op.  cit.  p.  18G.) 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSI.S. 

Nitric  acid  may  ho  met  with  either  concentrated  or  diluted.  The 
concentrated  acid  varies  in  colour  from  a  deep  orange-rod  to  a  light 
straw-yellow.  The  sp.  gr.  of  a  sample  of  the  acid  was  1'302.  A 
teaspoonful  was  equivalent  to  7!*  grains,  and  a  tablespoouful  (half 
an  ounce)  to  grains.  It  may  bo  recognized — 1.  Jiy  evolving 
acid  fumes  when  exposed.    2.  i>y  its  staining  organic  matter  yellow 
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or  brown,  the  colour  being  lieiglitenecl  and  turned  to  a  reddish  tint 
by  contact  with  caustic  alkalies.  3.  When  mixed  in  the  col^  with 
a  few  copper  filings,  it  is  rapidly  decomposed — ^^a  deep  red  acid 
vapour  is  given  off,  and  a  greenish-coloured  solution  of  nitrate  of 
copper  is  formed.  Tin  or  mercury  may  be  substituted  for  copper 
in  this  experiment.  4.  It  does  not  dissolve  gold-leaf  even  on  boil- 
ing ;  but  on  adding  to  the  boiling  liquid  a  few  drops  of  hydrocUoric 
acid,  the  gold  is  immediately  dissolved. 

In  the  diluted  state.  This  acid  is  not  precipitated  like  the  sul- 
phuric by  any  connnon  reagent,  since  all  its  alkaline  combinations 
are  soluble  in  water— 1.  The  diluted  liquid  has  a  highly  acid  reac- 
tion, and  on  boiling  it  with  some  copper  turnings,  red  fumes  of 
nitrous  acid  vapour  are  given  off,  unless  the  proportion  of  water  is 
i-oo  great.  At  the  same  time,  the  liquid  acquires  a  blue  colour.  2. 
A  streak  made  on  white  paper  with  the  diluted  acid  does  not  car- 
bonize it  when  heated  ;  but  a  scarcely  visible  yellow  stain  is  left. 
Diluted  sulphiu-ic  and  hydrochloric  acids  carbonize  paper  under 
similar  circumstances.  3.  The  liquid  is  neither  precipitated  by  a 
salt  of  baryta  nor  by  nitrate  of  silver.  These  two  last  experiments 
give  merely  negative  results— they  serve  to  show  that  the  sulphuric 
and  hydrocliloric  acids  are  absent. 

Fro.  6.  Fig  7. 


Crystals  of  Nitrate  of  Potash,  Crystals  ol  « RruU^of  .oaa,  mas,nlied 

magnified  30  diameters.  diameters. 
A  portion  of  the  acid  Hquid  should  now  be  carefully  neutralized 
with  potash,  and  then  evaporated  slowly  to  obtain  ^^1^*^ * 
liquid^onta'ined  nitric  acid,  these  f  y^^'-^^Y^lVrr^fl^^^  t^^^^^^^ 

of  a  rhoiubic  form-a  very  strikmg  (™.^7"««"r^°)  "^^l^;;^,!""  °1 
nitrate  of  soda.    (Fig.  7.)    2.  When  moistened  with  stiong  sul 
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pliuric  acid,  the  powdered  crystals  slowly  evolve  a  colourless 
acid  vapour.  By  this  test,  the  nitrate  is  known  from  every  other 
deflagrating  salt.  3.  A  portion  of  the  powdered  crystals  should 
be  placed  in  a  test  tube  and  mixed  with  their  bulk  of  fine  copper 
filings.  The  mass  is  then  to  be  moistened  with  water,  and  a  few 
drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  added.  Either  with  or  without  the 
application  of  a  gentle  heat,  a  decomposition  ensues,  by  which  red 
fumes  of  nitrous  acid  are  evolved,  recognizable  by  their  colour, 
odour,  and  acid  reaction.  If  a  tube  only  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
the  bore,  be  used  for  this  experiment,  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  nitre 
will  give  satisfactory  results.  This  is  equivalent  to  about  one- 
twentieth  of  a  grain  of  nitric  acid — a  quantity  to  which  the  toxico- 
logist  will  not  often  have  to  confine  liis  analysis  in  medico-legal 
practice.  ShoulcL  the  quantity  of  suspected  nitrate  be  very  small, 
it  may  be  placed  in  a  dry  Florence  flask  with  a  few  cuttings  of  copper 
and  a  few  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  poured  into  the  mixture.  A 
shp  of  paper  soaked  in  a  mixture  of  starch  and  iodide  of  potassixim 
may  then  be  suspended  by  a  closely- fitting  cork  in  the  neck  of  the 
flask.  Sooner  or  later,  and  without  the  aid  of  heat,  acid  fumes 
will  be  evolved,  and,  although  the  red  colour  may  not  be  apparent, 
the  production  of  blue  iodide  of  starch  in  the  paper,  will  indicate 
their  presence  and  prove  that  the  salt  is  a  nitrate.  This  mode  of 
testing  by  copper  and  sulphuric  acid  is  open  to  objection  if  any 
alkaline  chloride  be  mixed  with  the  suspected  nitrate.  When  such  a 
mixture  exists(afact  demou.strable  by  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silvei 
to  a  solution  of  the  salt),  we  may  then  resort  to — 4.  Add  a  portion 
of  leaf  gold  and  a  few  drops  of  strong  and  pure  hydrochloric  acid 
to  the  suspected  salt  in  a  tube,  and  warm  the  mixture  by  a  spiiit 
lamp.  If  a  nitrate  be  present,  the  gold  is  dissolved  wholly  or  in 
part ;  and  in  order  to  prove  that  this  solution  has  taken  place,  a 
few  drops  of  chloride  of  tin  may  be  added  to  the  mixture.  If  any 
gold  in  dissolved,  the  liquid  will  acquire  a  pink  or  dark  purple-brown 
colour  ;  otherwise  there  will  be  no  change  of  colour.  The  presence 
of  an  alktdine  chloride  does  not  interfere  with  this  result,  but  rather 
aids  in  the  soluticm  of  the  gold.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a 
chlorate,  bromate,  or  iodate  will  dissolve  gold  under  similar  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  additif)n  of  sidphuric  acid  to  these  compounds  liber- 
ates a  coloured  gas  or -vapour  and  a  peculiar  odom-.  ^{Hupm.)  The 
analyst  must  be  careful  to  use  hydrochloric  acid  free  from  anytraceof 
nitric  acid.  It  should  be  tested  with  gold  leaf  i)reviously  to  adding 
it  to  the  suspected  salt.  By  the  use  of  either  copper  or  gold,  or  both, 
nitric  acid  or  a  nitrate,  even  in  minute  quantity,  may  be  readily 
detected. 

There  are  no  practical  objections  which  can  lie  urged  to  the  mode 
of  testing  for  nitric  acid  above  recommended.  When  tlie  copper  and 
gold-tests  yield  the  results  described,  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  or 
of  a  nitrate  may  be  considered  as  ccmclusively  proved. 

In  litpiMs  containing  organic  matter. — Nitric  acid  precipitates 
and  combines  with  albumen  and  casein.  It  may  bo  administered  or 
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taken  in  such  liquids  as  tea,  coffee,  ■sdnegar,  or  beer.  In  tliis  case, 
besides  tlie  acid  reaction,  there  will  be  a  peculiar  smell  produced 
by  the  strong  acid,  when  mixed  with  substances  of  an  organic  na- 
ture. Dark-coloui'ed  liquids  are  generally  made  lighter  by  this 
acid.  The  application  of  the  visual  tests  may  be  here  counteracted  : 
thus,  unless  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  in  the  liquid  is  considei-able, 
the  orange-red  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  are  not  evolved  on  boiling  it 
with  copper  cuttings  ;  but  the  action  on  leaf-gold  ^vill  enable  a 
chemist  to  detect  nitric  acid  in  organic  liquids,  even  when  the  pro- 
portion of  free  acid  is  very  small.  Boil  a  fragment  of  leaf-gold  in 
pure  hydrocldoric  acid,  and  add  while  boiliug,  a  few  drops  of  the 
suspected  organic  liquid  to  the  mixture.  If  nitric  acid  is  present, 
the  gold  will  be  dissolved.    This  forms  a  good  trial-test. 

When  the  acid  liquid  is  thick  and  turbid,  by  reason  of  its  con- 
taining blood,  mucus,  milk,  or  articles  of  food  of  a  viscid  natiu-e,  we 
may  employ  the  process  of  dialysis  as  described  for  sulphuric  acid 
(seep.  198,  ante).  The  vomited  matters,  or  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
and  the  membrane  of  the  oesophagus  cut  up  and  boiled,  may  be 
submitted  to  dialysis.  The  clear  liquid  which  comes  through  the 
dialyser  will  be  found  acid.  On  neutralizing  it  with  carbonate  of 
potash  prismatic  crystals  of  nitre  wUl  be  obtained  on  evaporation. 

A  coloured  liquid,  such,  as  coffee,  containing  nitric  acid,  may  be 
at  once  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  potash,  filtered  and  concen- 
trated by  evaporation.  A  few  di-ops  of  the  neutralized  liquid  may 
be  evaporated  on  a  slide,  and  the  crystals  thus  obtained  microsco- 
pically examined  and  compared  with  those  of  nitre.  Paper  dipped 
into  the  concentrated  liquid  and  dried,  bums  with  deflagration  like 
touch-paper.  The  crystals  obtained  by  evaporating  the  neutralized 
liqviid  are  generally  coloured  with  organic  matter,  but  they  fuse  into 
a  white  mass  when  gently  heated  in  a  platinum  capsule.  The  pui-e 
nitre  thus  obtained  may  be  tested  as  above  described.  The  orgamc 
matter  in  the  crystals  does  not,  however,  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  results  of  the  copper  and  gold  tests. 

When  either  the  nitric  acid,  or  the  nitrate  into  which  it  has  been 
converted,  is  mixed  with  common  salt,  the  copper  test  cannot  be 
safely  employed.  The  gold  test  will  in  such  a  case  fvmiish  the  best 
evidence.  Hydrocliloric  acid  with  a  small  portion  of  leaf-gold  may 
be  added  to  the  dried  residue,  and  the  mixture  boiled.  If  nitric 
acid  or  a  nitrate  is  present,  even  in  minute  proportion,  some  portion 
of  the  gold  wiU  be  dissolved,  a  fact  demonstrable  by  the  addition  of 

cliloride  of  tin.  . 

Stains  on  clothing.— TUs  acid  is  sometnnes  maliciously  thrown 
at  persons  ;  and  we  may  be  requu-ed  to  examine  some  ai-ticle  of 
dress  suspected  to  have  been  stained  by  it.  Tlie  spots  produced  by 
strong  nitric  acid  on  woollen  stufls  are  either  of  a  yellow,  orange- 
red,  o°r  a  brown  colour,  according  to  the  time  at  which  they  are  seen. 
On  black  cloth  they  speedily  acquu-e  a  light  yellowish-brown  colour, 
passing  after  a  few  days  to  a  dingy  olive-green  with  a  red  border. 
After  a  time  they  become  brown  and  diy  (unlike  those  produced  by 
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strong  sulphm-ic  acid),  and  the  textm-e  of  the  cloth  is  entirely  de- 
stroyed. If  recent,  litmus  paper  wetted  and  pressed  upon  the  spot 
will  indicate  acidity.  In  order  to  examine  them,  the  stained  por- 
tions may  be  cut  out  and  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  distilled 
water.  If  nitric  acid  is  present,  distilled  water  will  acquu-e  an  acid 
reaction  ;  but,  in  order  to  prove  this,  the  liquid  must  be  neutra- 
lized with  potash  or  its  carbonate,  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness. 
The  dry  saline  residue,  if  any,  may  be  examined  by  the  copper  and 
gold  tests  for  nitrate  of  potash.  Should  the  water  acquire  no  acid 
reaction,  then  there  is  no  perceptible  quantity  of  nitric  acid  pre- 
sent. If  the  stains  are  of  old  date,  moistened  litmus  paper  pressed 
upon  them  will  give  no  acid  reaction,  and  no  acid  liquid  v,-ill  be 
obtained  on  boiling  the  stuff.  A  simple  method  of  detecting  the 
acid  in  recent  stains  consists  in  boiling  a  portion  of  the  stained 
cloth  itself  with  a  fragment  of  gold  leaf  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
If  nitric  acid  is  present  in  the  stuff,  the  gold  vill  be  dissolved. 
An  unstained  portion  of  cloth  should  be  at  the  same  time  examined. 

On  these  occasions  we  may  be  often  disappointed  in  searching 
for  chemical  evidence  of  nitric  acid.  Not  to  mention  that  the  acid 
may  be  easily  removed  by  washing  while  the  discoloration  remains, 
we  must  reniember  that  the  acid  is  volatile,  easily  decomposed,  and 
its  nature  entirely  changed  by  contact  with  the  organic  substance. 
These  facts  will  explain  to  us  why  after  a  few  weeks  the  chemical 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  this  acid,  is  sometimes  entii'ely  lost ; 
while  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  aoid,  the  stains  may  furnish  abundant 
evidence  of  its  presence  after  many  years'  exposiu-e. 

In  all  cases  of  the  suspected  throwing  of  nitric  acid,  the  spots  on 
the  dress  should  be  examined  as  soon  as  possible,  or  a  chemical  ana 
lysis  may  be  of  no  avail.  The  following  case  occurred  at  Guy's 
Hospital  : — A  man  liad  some  strong  nitiic  acid  malicioiisly  thro\vu 
in  his  face,  and  the  sight  of  one  eye  was  thereby  entirely  destroyed. 
He  wore  at  the  time  a  blue  stuff  coat,  wlucli  was  not  sent  to  be 
examined  until  five  ivecks  after  the  accident,  and  only  a  few  days 
before  the  trial  of  the  prisoner  for  the  oU'ence  !  The  sleeve  and 
body  of  the  coat  were  found  to  be  covered  with  numerous  spots  of 
a  yellowish-brown  colour.  The  spots  were  quite  dry  ;  tliuy  had 
evidently  been  ciused  by  some  corrosive  acid.  The  colour  was  dis- 
cliarged,  and  the  fibre  of  the  stufi'  corroded.  N<jt  a  trace  of  nitric 
acid  could  be  detected  in  them,  although  there  was  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  it  had  been  used.  Its  disapi)earanco  was  probably  due 
partly  to  its  decomposition  in  the  stiill',  and  partly  to  its  volatility. 
Had  the  coat  been  examined  soon  nffcer  tlie  oU'ence,  the  nature  of 
the  acid  would  have  been  cji.sily  determined.  1  have  ])een  able  to 
procure  certain  evideiico  of  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  in  stains  on 
black  cloth,  a  fortnight  after  tlie  li(inid  had  been  spilled.  Tlie 
quantity  of  acid  present  was,  however,  small.  Sir  li.  Christison 
has  oVjtained  evidence  of  the  presence  of  this  acid  in  the  stains  on 
cloth,  made  seven  weeks  before  (Oji.  cit.  p.  178)  ;  and  Orlila  states 
that  lie  lias  found  stains  on  fell,  chjtli,  leather,  and  even  human  skin 
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to  retain  an  acid  reaction  for  twelve  or  fifteen  days.  He  detected 
nitric  acid  in  the  stains,  by  allowing  the  material  to  soak  for  some 
hours  in  a  cold  weak  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  The  dry 
saline  residue  obtained  on  evaporating  the  liquid  contained  a  ni- 
^;rate.    (Orfila,  'Toxicol.'  vol.  1,  p.  187.) 


CHAPTER  26. 

FOISONIKG  BY  HYDROCHtOEIC  ACID  OR  SPIRIT  OF  SALT. — RARELY  TAKEN  AS 

A    POISON.  STJIPTOMS. — APPEARANCKS    AFTSU    DEATH. — FATAL  DOSE.  

CHEMICAL    ANALYSIS.  DETECTION    OF    THE    ACID    IN    PURE   AND  MI.XBD 

LICiUIDS.  —  ON  ARTICLES  OF  CLOTHING.— IN  CASES  OF  FOBUEIIY. 

HYDROCHLOEIC  ACID. 

Although  largely  employed  in  the  arts,  the  hydrochloric  or  muriatic 
acid  is  not  often  taken  as  a  poison.  Tn  the  Coroners'  return  for 
England,  during  the  yeJirs  1837-8,  out  of  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  cases  of  poisoning,  there  was  not  one  in  which  this  acid  was 
the  poison  used.  Only  three  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  acid  occurred 
in  this  metropolis,  during  a  period  of  sixteen  years.  Between  the 
years  1803-7  there  were  eight  fatal  cases  out  of  2,097  deaths  from 
poison  in  England  and  Wales. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  cases  in  which  this  acid  is  taken,  but 
in  which  it  does  not  prove  fatal.  These  would  not  be  recorded  in 
any  regi.stration  returns.  Dr.  Steele  informs  me  that  from  1860 
to  1874  the  admissions  into  Guy's  Hospital  of  cases  of  poisoning 
with,  this  acid  were  ten,  of  which  one  only  proved  fatal.  In  one  of 
these  cases,  a  man,  set.  23,  swallowed  by  mistake  a  wine-glassful  of 
strong  hydrochloric  acid.  He  suffered  from  the  usual  symptoms, 
but  recovered  in  about  six  days.    ('  G.  H.  Rep.'  1869,  p.  270.) 

Symptoms. — From  the  observations  hitherto  collected,  the  symp- 
toms produced  by  this  acid  do  not  difler  widely  from  those  caused 
by  the  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  There  is  the  same  sensation  of 
burning  heat  extending  from  the  throat  to  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
A\ith  vomiting  of  a  highly  acid  liquid  of  a  dark  colour,  mixed  with 
mucus  and  altered  blood.  The  tongue  is  swollen  and  dry  ;  and  with 
much  thirst,  there  is  great  difllculty  of  swallowing.  The  tonsils  and 
tlii-oat  are  inflamed.  An  escape  of  acid  pungent  vapours  from  the 
mouth,  when  the  acid  has  been  swallowed,  is  described  by  Orfila 
among  the  earliest  symptoms  ;  after  an  hour  or,  two  this  has  not 
been  ob.served.  In  two  cases,  neither  the  vomiting  nor  pain  in  the 
abdomen  was  urgent,  although  both  terminated  fatally.  The  chief 
seat  of  pain  was  in  the  throat.  In  one  instance,  in  ^vhich  probably 
an  ounce  of  the  acid  had  been  swallowed,  the  person  was  able  to 
walk  to  his  home  at  a  distance  of  three-qunrters  of  a  mile.  The 
pulse  has  been  found  small,  frequent,  and  irregular  ;  the  skin  cold 
and  clammy.  The  intellectual  faculties  have  remained  clear  until 
death. 
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In  the  case  of  a  Hindoo,  Sinivassin,  fst.  28,  reported  by  Dr. 
CoUas,  the  symptoms,  about  twelve  hours  after  two  ounces  of  the 
acid  had  been  swallowed,  were  as  follows  :  the  head  was  drawn 
backwards,  the  mouth  half  open,  the  lips  and  face  presented  no  spot 
or  stain,  the  gnms  were  pale,  the  teeth  not  discolom-ed,  the  tongue 
was  deprived  of  a  strip  of  its  investing  membrane  about  the  centre. 
The  skai  was  cold,  the  pulse  small  and  frequent,  the  breathing 
difficult,  the  abdomen  painful.  There  v/as  suppression  of  urine, 
but  no  pm'gmg.  Magnesia  with  soap  and  water  had  been  given  to 
him,  and  were  retained  on  the  stomach.  It  was  ascertained  that 
tlie  poison  had  been  taken  by  mistake  for  brandy,  and  that  there 
had  been  violent  vomiting — the  vomited  matters  effervescing  on 
the  floor.  ('Aim.  d'Hygiene,' Janvier  1858,  p.  209.)  This  case 
proved  fatal.  Dr.  Procter,  of  York,  communicated  to  me  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  case  in  which  a  woman,  tet.  29,  swallowed  half  an  ounce 
of  commercial  hydrochloric  acid.  She  was  seen  an  hour  and  a  half 
afterwards.  She  then  complained  of  intense  burning  pain  in  the 
throat  and  along  the  gullet,  but  there  was  only  slight  pain  in  the 
stomach  ;  and  but  very  little  tenderness  of  the  abdomen.  There 
was  hicessant  vomiting.  Magnesia  and  barley-water  were  freely 
given  ;  but  in  half  an  hour  there  was  collapse,  rendering  the  use  of 
.stimulants  necessary.  In  the  evening  reaction  was  established  ;  but 
the  voice  could  scarcely  be  heard,  and  there  was  gi-eat  pain  in  the 
tlu-oat.  This  was  relieved  by  a  few  leeches,  and  the  woman  re- 
covered in  a  fortnight.  In  this  instance,  the  action  of  the  poison 
appears  to  have  been  chiefly  spent  on  the  throat  and  gullet.  ('  Guy's 
Hosp.  Reports,'  1851,  p.  211  )  Another  case,  reported  by  Dr.  Allen, 
presents  a  more  complete  history  of  the  symptoms  from  a  larger 
dose.  A  girl,  tet.  20,  swallowed  an  ounce  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  an 
empty  stoinacli,  witli  the  intent  to  destroy  herself.  Vomiting  had 
occurred,  and  alkaline  remedies  were  prescribed  before  she  was  seen 
by  Dr.  Allen,  two  hours  after  the  poison  had  been  taken.  The 
countenance  was  pale  and  anxious  ;  there  was  pain  with  burning 
heat  in  the  throat  and  abdomen  ;  the  region  of  the  stomach  was 
very  tender  on  pressiu-e,  tlie  skin  was  cold,  the  pulse  130,  small 
and  thready,  the  tongue  pale  and  whitish,  and  the  throat  much  in- 
flamed. She  vomited  freely  a  fhiid  of  a  brownish  colour,  which  was 
quite  neutral.  Earley-water  and  carbonate  of  soda  were  given.  In 
six  hours  from  the  time  of  taking  the  poison,  she  vomited  about 
half  a  iiint  of  a  bloody  fluid.  Vomiting  of  blood  continued  for 
about  twelve  hours.  On  the  following  day,  there  was  groat  tender- 
ness in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  with  iiitiammation  hi  the  throat 
and  pain  in  swallowing.  In  three  days  there  were  cramps  and 
twitchiiigs  of  tlio  liml)S,  and  a  Huntw  of  coldness  in  the  legs,  al- 
thougli  these  felt  (piito  warm.  She  then  gra(bially  improved  :  on 
the  15th  day  the  pulse  was  &()  ;  and  .she  could  swallow  fluida  with- 
out dilticulty.  There  was  still  gi'eat  tenderness  over  the  stomach. 
('Medical  Gazette,'  1849,  vol.  44,  p.  1098.) 

In  the  following  case  the  patient,  a  woman,  fot.  24,  did  not  die 
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for  a  period  of  eight  iceeks  after  taking  more  than  two  ounces  of  this 
acid  (1,000  grains).  The  immediate  symptoms  were  ;  severe  pain 
with  a  sense  of  burning  in  the  tongue,  back  of  the  moutli  and  gullet, 
as  far  as  tlie  stomach  ;  a  feeling  of  suflbcation,  escape  of  white  va- 
pours, and  vomiting  of  a  liquid  which  efiervesced  as  it  fell  on  the 
pavement.  In  tlu'ee  hours  she  was  brought  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  ; 
and  it  was  found  that  the  vomited  matters  had  a  brown  and  bloody 
appearance.  Vomiting  continued  throughout  the  night  to  the  ex- 
tent of  four  quarts  of  a  reddish  liquid  with  solid  masses  of  a  red- 
brown  colour.  These  vomited  matters  had  no  acid  reaction  ;  on  the 
next  morning,  the  tongue  and  throat  were  covered  with  a  whitish 
pellicle,  and  in  parts  the  membrane  was  removed,  as  if  by  the  cor- 
rosive action  of  the  acid.  The  inner  surface  of  the  cheeks,  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  and  under  part  of  the  tongue,  jiresented  no  change. 
There  was  a  severe  biu-ning  pain  in  the  throat,  extending  to  the 
stomach,  increased  by  pressure  ;  but  the  acid  did  not  appear  to 
have  reached  the  intestmes.  Theie  was  a  copious  discharge  of  sa- 
liva with  shreddy  masses  of  mucus,  and  any  attempt  to  swallow  was 
followed  by  spasms  in  the  throat.  The  voice  was  feeble  and  lioai'se, 
breathing  quiet,  pulse  90,  regular  and  full,  skin  warm  and  dry, 
urine  scanty  ;  no  evacuation  from  the  bowels.  On  the  second  day 
there  was  delii-ium  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  limbs  and  collapse. 
During  the  eight  weeks  that  the  i^atient  siirvived,  there  were  vari- 
able symptoms  chiefly  referable  to  the  throat,  lungs,  and  stomach. 
('  Annales  d'Hygiene,'  18.52,  vol.  2,  p.  415.  Case  by  Dr.  Gu(<rard.) 

Appeaeances  after  Death. — The  throat,  larynx,  and  gullet 
have  been  found  highly  inflamed,  the  mucous  membrane  lying  in 
detached  masses  or  actually  sloughing  away.  In  one  instance  the 
membrane  was  thickened.  The  coats  of  the  stomach  have  been  so 
much  coiToded  that,  in  many  places,  there  was  only  the  peritoneal 
coat  left  ;  and  in  attempting  to  remove  the  organ  in  this  case,  the 
parietes  gave  way.  The  contents  have  been  sometimes  of  a  yellow- 
ish, at  others  of  a  dark-green  colour.  In  a  case,  in  which  the  fundus 
of  the  gall-bladder  had  come  in  contact  with  the  stomach,  it  was 
observed  to  have  a  bright  green  colour,  arising  from  the  well-known 
action  of  this  acid  on  the  bile.  On  removing  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  the  lining  membrane  has  been  found  blackened,  and  pre- 
senting a  charred  appearance— the  blackening  extended  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  duodenum,  and  was  especially  marked  on 
the  prominent  parts  of  the  numerous  valvulas  conniventes  (folds  of 
mucoiis  membrane),  the  intervals  being  stained  of  a  greenish-yellow 
colour,  from  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  bile.  (Case  by  Mr. 
Quekett,  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  25,  p.  285.)  When  death  did  not  take 
place  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
were  of  a  dark  colour,  highly  inflamed,  and  for  the  most  part  in  a 
•sloughing  state  ;  large  dark  shreds  of  membrane  were  hanging  from 
the  sides  of  the  organ,  especially  about  the  pylorus.  The  inflam- 
mation had  extended  also  into  the  duodenum. 

M.  Tardieu  met  with  the  following  singular  case  :— A  Avoman 
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applied  fuming  liydrocliloric  acid  on  a  pencil  to  the  mouth  of  a 
child,  fifteen  days  old,  to  cure  it  of  some  disease.  The  sucking 
power  of  the  infant  caused  a  portion  of  the  corrosive  liquid  to  pass 
down  the  throat,  and  thus  caused  the  death  of  the  child.  M.  Tar- 
dieu  found  the  oesophagus  deprived  of  its  mucous  lining  tliroughout 
its  extent,  and  covered  with  false  membrane.  There  were  three 
black  patches  of  corrosion  in  the  stomach.  (' Empoisonnement,' 
1867,  p.  23(3.) 

Perforation  of  the  stomach  has  not  been  a  common  appearance. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  this  organ  has  been  found  more  or  less 
corroded,  and  sometimes  entirely  destroyed.  In  a  case  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Galtier  ('Toxicologic,'  vol.  2,  p.  217),  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  criminal  trial  in  1856,  the  stomach  was  entirely  disorgan- 
ized and  softened,  and  it  presented,  posteriorly,  several  perforations 
of  dilierent  dimensions,  with  rounded,  thickened,  and  inflamed 
margins,  adhering  to  the  adjoining  viscera  by  slight  albuminous 
deposits.  The  pyloric  orifice  was  thickened,  as  well  as  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  small  intestines.  The  large  intestines  were  healthy. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  was  thickened,  injected,  and, 
on  pres3\ire,  purulent  matter  escaped  from  it.  The  gullet  was 
thickened  throughout  its  extent,  and  its  mucous  membrane  was  in 
a  state  of  suppuration.  These  appearances  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  effects  produced  by  the  acid  when  the  case  is  protracted. 
The  patient  in  this  case  died  eight  weelcs  after  taking  the  acid 
(p.  215).  The  quantity  taken  was  unknown.  (See  also  Orfila,  '  Toxi- 
cologic,' vol.  1,  p.  216.) 

in  Dr.  Collas's  case  {ante,  p.  214),  death  took  place  in  about 
twenty-fonr  hours,  and  the  inspection  was  made  thirteen  houi's  after- 
wards. Although  the  temperature  was  high,  there  was  no  odour, 
and  no  sign  of  putrefaction.  The  mouth  and  throat  presented  no 
alteration.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  was  reduced  to  a 
groyi.sh  pulp,  and  was  easily  removed.  The  membrane  of  the  gullet 
was  rougli  and  disposed  in  longitudinal  folds.  The  upper  a.ud  lower 
portions  of  the  tube  were  dark-coloured,  but  not  carbonizetl  ;  while 
the  middle  portion  was  pale.  The  stomach  was  distended,  and  pre- 
sented externally  red,  green  and  black  discolourations.  It  contained 
about  seven  ounces  of  a  black  turl)id  liquid.  In  nearly  its  whole 
extent,  the  surface  of  the  stomach  wa.s  blackened,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  detached  ;  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ])ylorus,  it  Avas  of  a  dull 
wine-rod  colour.  The  duodenum  was  huaUliy,  contT'asting  strongly 
with  the  condition  of  the  stomach  ;  this,  as  well  as  tlu;  other  small 
intestines,  contained  a  yellowish-coloured  liipiid.  Tiie  csivities  of 
the  heart,  and  the  largo  arteries,  contained  lirni  clots  of  red  l)lood, 
moulded  to  the  form.  The  urine  was  acid,  and  yielded,  by  preci- 
pitation, a  quantity  of  chloride,  indicative,  as  it  was  supposed,  of 
the  jiresonce  of  hydrochloric  acid=abont  0"9  per  cent.  ('Ann. 
d'HygiJmc,'  Janvier  18.^8,  p.  20!).) 

In  Dr.  Gu(jrai'd's  protracted  case  {(inic.  p.  215),  in  which  death 
took  place  after  eight  weeks,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gullet 
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was  found  swollen  and  softened  throughout.  At  the  upper  part, 
the  lining  membrane  was  entirely  removed  ;  at  the  lower,  it  had  a 
slate  colour.  The  mucous  membi-ane  of  the  stomach  was  softened 
and  gelatinized  with  a  brownish  discolom-ation  at  the  greater  end  ; 
the  muscular  coat  was  laid  bare  in  several  places.  The  pylorus 
(intestinal  opening)  was  hardened,  contracted,  and  of  a  brown  colour. 
The  peritoneum  was  covered  witli  some  false  membranes.  The 
small  intestines  were  slightly  injected.  The  whole  of  the  parts 
about  the  larynx,  epiglottis,  and  trachea  were  much  injected,  and 
of  a  brown  colour.  A  quantity  of  serum  was  found  in  the  left 
pleura,  and  the  lungs  were  gorged  Avith  blood.  ('  Ann.  d'Hygiene,' 
1852,  vol.  2,  p.  423.)    For  other  cases,  see  Tardieu,  Op.  cit.  p.  241. 

Quantity  required  to  destroy  life. — With  respect  to  this 
question,  and  the  period  at  which  the  case  proves  fatal,  there  is  no 
rea.son  to  suppose  that  the  hydrochloric  differs  from  the  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids  in  relation  to  these  points.  The  cases  that  have  hitherto 
occurred  throw  but  little  light  upon  the  subject.  The  medical 
jurist  must  be  content  to  draw  an  inference,  the  fairness  of  which 
cannot  be  disputed,  when  it  is  based  upon  the  strong  analogy  which 
exists  between  the  effects  of  this  and  the  other  two  acids.  Dr. 
Beck  states  that  out  of  six  cases  of  this  kind  of  poisoning,  live  proved 
fatal.  ('  Med.  Jur.'  vol.  2,  p.  448.)  The  facts  at  present  before 
us  are  these  :— In  one  case,  two  ounces  destroyed  life  in  thirty-three 
hours  ;  in  a  second,  the  same  quantity  killed  a  person  in  eight  days  ; 
and  in  a  third,  a  like  dose  proved  fatal  in  five  hours  and  a  hcdf. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  most  rapidly  fatal  case  on  record.  The  small- 
est quantity  which  has  been  known  to  destroy  life,  was  about  half 
an  ounce  of  the  strongest  acid.  It  occurred  in  Kings  College  Hos- 
pital, in  May  1859.  A  woman,  get.  63,  swallowed  half  an  ounce^  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  She  was  received  into  the  hospital 
in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  prominent  symptoms  were  burn- 
ing pain  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  feeble  pulse,  cold  and  clammy 
skin,  retching  and  vomiting  of  a  brown  matter  streaked  with  blood 
and  containing  shreds  of  membrane.  There  was  gi-eat  exhaustion. 
The  throat  became  swollen,  the  patient  lost  the  power  of  swallowmg, 
and  slie  died  in  eighteen  hours,  retaining  her  senses  until  the  last. 
The  appearances  in  the  body  were  as  foUows  :  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  and  throat  was  white,  softened,  and  destroyed  in 
many  places  by  the  corrosive  action  of  the  acid.  The  membrane  of 
the  guUet  was  red  and  inflamed.  The  back  part  of  the  stomach 
near  the  pyloiais  was  black,  stripped  of  its  mucous  membrane,  which 
was  cceneraUy  softened,  and  marked  luith  dark  Imes.  It  was  not 
perforated.  (' Lancet,' July  16,  1859,  p.  59.)  In  a  case  reported 
by  (Jrfila,  the  dose  was  an  ounce  and  a  half,  and  this  proved  fatal 
in  about  eighteen  hours.  In  one  case  {ante,  p.  215  a  much  larger 
dose  did  not  destroy  life  until  after  the  lapse  of  eight  weel^^  Dr. 
Otto  has  published  the  account  of  a  fatal  case  in  a  cluld  m  1  horns 
'Vierteljalirsclu-ift,'  1865,  vol.  1,  p.  361.    Cases  of  poisomng  by 
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the  acid  have  occurred  chiefly  among  adixlts  :  some  from  accident, 
and  others  from  suicide. 

There  have  been  several  recoveries  in  cases  in  v/hich  an  ounce 
of  the  acid  had  been  taken.  G.  S. ,  est.  23,  was  admitted  into  Guy's 
Hospital  in  June  1868.  Tlie  man  had  shortly  before  drunk  half  a 
■\vine-glass  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  by  mistake  for  brandy.  He 
foamed  at  the  mouth,  breathed  with  difliculty,  and  was  almost 
asphyxiated  The  mouth  and  throat  Avere  clogged  with  tough 
viscid  mucus.  He  complained  of  dryness  of  the  month  and  fauces, 
and  of  a  severe  burning  pain  m  the  throa,t  and  stomach,  but  the 
tongue  and  mouth  were  not  much  afl'ected  by  the  acid.  He  swal- 
lowed with  difliculty.  The  pulse  was  good,  and  there  was  no  pros- 
tration. The  man  had  vomited  several  times  on  his  way  to  the 
hospital.  Albiuuen  and  oil  were  given  to  him.  Thirst  and  pain  in 
the  throat  continued  for  six  days.  A  white  layer  of  membrane 
came  from  the  tongue.  In  a  week  he  left  the  hospital  nearly  well. 
(Dr.  Stevenson,  in  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1869,  p.  270.  See  also  the 
'  Lancet '  for  July  27, 1850,  p.  113,  '  Med.  Gaz.'  Dec.  28,  1849,  and 
Beck's  'Med.  Jur.'  vol.  2,  p.  449. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  not  often  administered  with  criminal 
intention.  A  trial  took  place  at  the  Taunton  Winter  Assizes  1866 
{Heg.  V.  Somcrs),  in  which  a  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age  was  charged 
with  administering  this  acid  to  her  mistress  in  beer,  with  intent  to 
murder  her.  Some  of  the  acid  had  been  purchased  for  domestic 
use,  and  the  prisoner  had  been  cautioned  not  to  touch  it  as  it  was 
poisonous.  On  tasting  the  beer,  prosecutrix  perceived  an  unpleasant 
taste,  and  had  a  burning  sensation  in  her  tlu'oat.  On  analysis,  the 
beer  was  found  to  contain  hydrochloric  acid.  Life  was  not  en- 
dangered, and  no  giievous  bodily  harm  was  done.  The  jirisoner  was 
convicted  of  a  misdemeanour  under  the  new  statute,  of  administer- 
ing poison  with  intent  to  injure,  aggrieve  and  annoy. 

Treatment. — The  same  as  in  poisoning  by  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids.  (See  cmte,  p.  192.)  It  consists  in  the  free  use  of  barley- 
water,  niilk,  (jr  linseed  tea,  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  fiuid  magnesia. 

In  general,  the  mineral  acids  are  taken  separately  as  poisons  ; 
but  they  may  be  taken  in  a  mixed  state  ;  especially  as  some  mixtures 
of  this  desciiption  are  largely  used  in  the  arts.  Thus,  the  AQUA 
KEOiA,  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  is  used  for  dissolv- 
ing gold  and  platinum  ;  wliile  the  aqua  KicaiNvic,  nitro-siilphinic  acid, 
is  employed  for  dissolving  silver  and  separating  it  from  plated  articles. 
I  have  not  met  witli  any  case  of  poisoning  Ijy  the  nitro-liydrochloric 
acid  ;  but  Orfila  gives  one  case  of  poisoning  by  nitro-sulpluu'ic  acid. 
A  man,  aged  24,  swallowed  a  mixture  consisting  of  one  ounce  of 
strong  nitric  acid  and  two  drachms  of  strong  sulijhnric  acid.  Tho 
usual  symptoms  followed,  and  he  died  in  eight  honi's.  Tlie  appear- 
ances, as  iTiight  have  been  presumed  from  tho  relative  cjuantities  of 
the  two  acids  taken,  resembled  those  of  nitric  rather  than  of  sul- 
phuric acid,    ('  Toxicologie  Generale,'  vol.  1,  p.  129.)    There  is  but 
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little  doubt  tliat  nitro-liydrochloric  acid  'woiild  produce  symptoms, 
aud  cause  appearances,  analogous  to  those  described  in  speaking  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  mixed  effects  of  nitric  acid  might  be  also 
perceptible. 
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The  commercial  spirit  of  salt  has  a  deep  lemon-yellow  colour. 
It  may  contain  arsenic,  antimony,  iron,  or  common  salt.  It  is  not 
always  so  concentrated  as  to  possess  the  property  of  fuming  in  the 
air  ;  a  property  which  of  course  depends  on  its  strength,  and  there- 
fore may  be  present  or  absent  in  any  given  specimen.  A  teaspoonf  ul 
of  tliis  acid  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1 '133  was  foimd  to  weigh 
66 '4  grains,  and  a  tablespoonful  265-6  gi'ains.  The  liquid  will  be 
found  highly  acid  :  it  tinges  organic  substances  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
and  corrodes  them.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  concentrated  acid 
is  1-16,  and  of  the  diluted  acid  of  the  British  Pharmacopoaia  r0o2. 
Six  fluid  drachms  contain  36-5  grains  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid.  1. 
The  acid,  if  moderately  pure,  may  be  boiled  entirely  away  on  pure 
mercury  without  being  affected  by  the  metal.  This  experiment  serves 
to  distinguish  tlie  hydrochloric  from  the  two  preceding  acids.  2. 
When  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  chlo- 
rine is  evolved,  known  by  its  colour,  odour,  and  bleaching  proper- 
ties. 3.  It  does  not  dissolve  leaf-gold  until  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid  have  been  added  to  it,  and  the  mixture  heated.  The  gold 
then  speedily  disappears,  and  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
chloride  of  tin  will  show  that  it  is  dissolved. 

In  the  diluted  state,  the  properties  of  the  acid  are  changed.  When 
the  acid  is  much  diluted  with  water,  the  property  of  evolving  chlorine 
with  peroxide  of  manganese,  or  of  dissolving  gold,  on  the  addition 
of  nitric  acid,  is  lost.  In  tliis  case,  there  is,  however,  a  most 
satisfactory  test  for  its  presence,— the  nitrate  of  silver.  This  test 
gives,  with  the  acid,  a  dense  white  clotted  precipitate  of  chloride  of 
silver.  The  precipitate  thus  formed  acqukes  speedily  a  dark  colour 
by  exposure  to  light  ;  and  it  is  known  from  all  other  white  salts  of 
silver,  by  the  following  properties  :— 1.  It  is  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid  2.  It  is  soluble  in  caustic  ammonia.  3.  Wlien  dried,  and 
heated  on  platinum,  glass,  or  mica,  it  melts  like  a  resin,  forming  a 
yellowish-coloured  sectile  mass.  Unless  these  properties  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  precipitate,  it  is  impossible  to  refer  the  action  of  the 
test  to  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

In  liquids  containing  organic  matter.— II  hydrochloric  acid  is 
present  in  a  noxious  proportion,  they  ^^'\\\  have  an  intensely  acid 
reaction.  Many  liquid  articles  of  food— such  as  wme,  beer,  cider, 
or  vine-^ar- have  an  acid  reaction,  and  frequently  contain  an  alka- 
line chloride.  A  mixture  of  lemon  juice  and  common  salt,  whicli 
might  be  present  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  would  give  the 
chemical  reactions  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  tests  above 
described,  and  the  natural  mucous  secretions  of  the  stomach  contain 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  alkaUne  chloride.    Hydrochloric  acid  may 
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be  present,  irrespective  of  poisoning,  in  the  decoction  of  the  coats  of 
tlie  stomach  and  oesophagus,  or  in  the  matters  which  have  been 
vomited.  If  the  acid  is  found  only  in  minute  quantity,  no  inference 
of  poisoning  can  be  drawn,  unless  there  are  distinct  marks  of  its 
chemical  action  upon  the  throat  and  stomach.  The  presence  of  local 
chemical  changes  from  the  throat  to  the  stomach,  would  show 
whether  the  acid  had  been  taken  as  a  poison,  or  not.  When  no 
more  than  slight  traces  of  acidity  are  found  with  a  quantity  of  alka- 
line chloride,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  chemical  results.  In 
two  trials  for  miuxler,  wliich  occm-red  in  France  (Orfila,  '  Toxi- 
cologic,' p.  216),  and  in  one  which  occurred  in  Belgium,  in  which 
the  acid  was  given  with  a  view  to  procure  abortion  ('Galtier,' 
vol.  1,  p.  217)  the  evidence  respecting  the  presence  of  poison  in 
the  bodies  failed  on  this  ground,  although  the  appearances  left  no 
doubt  that  a  coiTosive  liquid  had  been  taken.  The  analysts  too 
strongly  relied  on  the  nitrate  of  silver  as  a  test,  without  having  had 
due  regard  to  the  presence  of  alkaUne  chlorides  in  the  fluids  of  the 
stomach.  On  tliis  account  the  chemical  evidence  was  rejected  as 
unsatisfactory,  but,  as  in  the  abortion-case,  the  woman  did  not  die 
until  after  the  lapse  of  two  months,  it  would  have  been  something 
unusual  had  any  of  this  poison  remained  in  the  body.  (The  reader 
will  lind  a  report  of  these  cases  in  Flandin's  '  Traite  des  Poisons,' 
vol.  2,  pp.  482,  491.) 

Full  allowance  must  therefore  be  made  for  the  natural  presence 
of  chlorides  in  acid  Hquids  on  these  occasions.  They  may  alwaj's 
be  detected  by  evaporating  the  liquid  and  incinerating  the  residue. 

If  the  acid  liquid  contains  much  organic  matter,  such  as  milk, 
mucus,  blood,  or  other  substances  of  a  viscid  nature,  it  may  be 
submitted  to  dialysis  (rMite,  p.  190),  like  sulphuric  acid,  and  having 
obtained  thereby  a  clear  acid  liquid,  the  silver  and  other  tests  for 
tlie  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  api^lied  to  it.  The  amount 
of  precipitate  obtained  would  furniali  an  indication  of  the  projior- 
tion  of  free  acid  present,  and  the  evaporation  of  a  similar  portion 
of  it  to  dryness,  would  show  whether  any  pai-t  of  this  jjrocipitato 
was  really  due  to  the  presence  of  alkaline  chloride.  M.  Bonis  has 
suggested  that  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  may  bo  de- 
tected by  boiling  in  the  li(|uid  a  portion  of  leaf-gold  and  nitrate,  or 
chlorate  of  potash.  If  the  free  acid  is  present  the  gold  Avill  be 
dissolved  ;  if  there  is  only  a  chloride,  the  metal  will  i-emain  un- 
dissolved. ('Ann  d'Hyg.'']8r4,  vol.  1,  p.  458.) 

When  the  hydrochloric  acid  contained  in  the  organic  liquid  is 
in  moderately  large  ([iiantity,  I  liavo  found  that  it  may  be  obtained 
by  distilling  the  licpiid  to  dryness  in  a  sand-bath.  The  distillate  in 
the  receiver  readily  shows  tho  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
This  process  has  tho  advantage  of  separating  the  free  acid  from  any 
chloride  associated  with  it.  It  is  not  applicable  to  those  cases  in 
which  the  acid  licpiid  contains  much  organic  matter,  but  to  those 
tho  process  of  dialysis  may  be  readily  applied.  The  acid  obtained 
by  either  of  these  methods  is,  of  course,  always  in  a  diluted  state. 
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The  concentrated  acid  is  only  met  with,  as  a  residue  in  any  vessel 
out  of  which  it  may  have  been  taken. 

On  articles  of  dothiwj. — Chemical  e'sadence  may  be  obtained 
from  this  sonrce  when  other  sources  fail.  In  a  case  which  occurred 
to  Sir.  Quekett,  the  acid  was  not  found  in  the  stomach  ;  but  the 
nature  of  the  poison  was  accurately  determined  by  examining  a 
portion  of  the  deceased's  waistcoat,  on  which  some  of  the  acid  had 
been  accidentally  spilled. 

By  digesting  the  stained  stuff  in  warm  distilled  water,  a  highly 
acid  liquid  may  be  obtained  on  filtration,  which,  if  hydrochloric 
acid  be  present,  will  yield,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipi- 
tate, possessing  all  the  properties  of  chloride  of  silver.  Another 
method  of  testing  may  also  be  applied  when  the  stain  from  the 
strong  acid  is  recent.  Leaf  gold  should  be  boiled  in  strong  nitric  acid, 
and  a  portion  of  the  stained  cloth  added.  If  hydrochloric  acid  is 
present,  the  gold  will  be  dissolved,  otherwise  not. 

The  acid  by  exposure  of  the  cloth  socm  passes  off,  as  it  is 
more  volatile  than  the  other  acids.  The  cloth  then  becomes  dry, 
and  on  pressing  wet  litmus  paper  on  the  stain,  there  will  be  no 
acid  reaction.  The  spots  produced  on  black  cloth  by  the  strong 
acid  are  at  first  of  a  dark  crimson  red,  but  in  ten  or  twelve  days 
they  change  to  a  red-brown.  Hence  it  wUl  be  perceived  that  this 
acid  differs  fi-om  the  others  in  the  effect  produced  on  black  cloth. 
Sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  produce  brown  and  not  red  stains,  the 
stain  from  the  former  acquiring  a  red  fringe  only  after  some  days. 
An  unstained  portion  of  the  cloth  should  always  be  examined  by 
way  of  comparison.  The  red  stain  produced  by  the  acid  on  black 
cloth  is  removed  by  boiling  water,  the  cloth  becoming  black,  but 
again  on  di'ying  acquiring  a  red-brown  colour.  The  diluted  hydro- 
chloric like  the  dihited  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  produces  at 
once  red  stains  on  black  cloth. 

If  this  acid  has  been  used  in  the  erasure  of  writing  mk  for  the 
pirrposes  of  forgery,  its  presence  in  the  paper  may  be  detected  by  a 
similar  process.  Supposing  that  there  should  be  no  free  acid  in 
the  paper,  the  addition  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (by  producing 
Prussian  blue)  will  show  that  a  soluble  salt  of  iron  (sesquichloride) 
has  been  diffused  tlu-ough  the  substance  of  the  paper.  A  man  of 
the  name  of  Hart  was  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  Dec. 
1836  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  under  the  following  circumstances. 
The  prisoner  received  a  blank  acceptance  for  200L,  and  afterwards 
erased  the  fio-ure  2  by  an  acid  and  substituted  the  figure  5.  The 
witness  who°o-ave  chemical  evidence  on  this  occasion,  deposed  that 
some  acid  had  been  used  to  effect  the  erasure,  but  he  could  not 
ascertain  its  nature.  He  suspected  that  it  must  have  been  either 
the  hydrochloric  or  ox.alic  acid,  probably  the  former  Counsel  m- 
geniously  objected  to  the  evidence,  that  chloride  of  Imie  was  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  paper  and  might  account  for  the  results 
obtained  by  the  silver  test  ;  but  in  answer  to  this,  it  was  properly 
stated,  that  the  chloride  of  Ume  was  entirely  removed  by  subsequent 
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washing.  If  any  acid  liquid  were  obtained  from  a  stain  on  paper 
nnder  these  circumstances,  the  hydrochloric  would  be  easily 
known  from  the  oxalic  acid  by  the  fact  that  the  chloride  of  silver  is 
not  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  while  the  oxalate  of  silver  is  soluble  in  it. 


CHAPTER  27. 

POISONING     WITH     OXAilC     ACID.  -  SYJIPTOMS    AND    EFFECTS.  APPEARANCES 

AFTER  DEATH.  ITS  LOCAL  ACTION    ON    THE  ST05IACH.  PERFORATION  OF 

THE    COATS. — FATAL    DOSE.  RBCOVKRY  FROM  LARGE  DOSES.  PERIOD  AT 

WHICH  DEATH  TAKES  PLACE.  TREATMENT.  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS.  TESTS 

FOR  OXALIC  ACID  IN  PURE  AND  MIXED  LIQUIDS.  OXALIC  ACID  IN  ORGANIC 

SUBSTANCES.  POISONING  BY  THE  RHUIiABB  OR  PIE  PLANT. — QUANTITA- 
TIVE ANALYSIS. 

OXALIC  ACID. 

OXA.LIC  Acid  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  common  poisons  ; 
but  its  use  as  a  poison  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  this  country. 
Cases  of  poisoning  by  it  are  generally  the  result  of  .suicide  or 
accident.  In  the  Coroners'  return  for  1837-8,  there  were  nineteen 
cases  of  poisoning  by  this  substance,  out  of  which  number,  four- 
teen were  the  result  of  suicide.  It  is  singular,  also,  that  the 
gi'eater  number  of  these  cases  occurred  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex. In  the  later  return,  1863-7,  66  fatal  cases  were  recorded.  In 
Guy's  Hospital,  from  1860  to  1874,  there  were  fourteen  cases  of 
poisoning  with  this  acid,  not  one  of  which  proved  fatal.  Accidental 
poisoning  by  oxalic  acid  has  frequently  arisen  from  its  strong  re- 
semblance to  Epsom  salts.  It  is  not  often  that  we  hear  of  it  being 
used  as  a  poison  for  the  purposes  of  nuirder.  Its  intensely  acid 
taste,  which  could  not  be  easily  concealed  by  admixture  with  any 
common  article  of  food,  would  infallibly  lead  to  detection  long 
before  a  fatal  quantity  had  Ijeen  swallowed.  I  have  known  several 
trials  to  take  place  for  attempted  poisoning  by  oxalic  acid — in  two 
the  vehicle  selected  for  its  adiriinistration  was  coffee  or  tea,  and  in 
one,  tlie  poisfin  was  powdered  and  mixed  up  with  brown  sugar  to 
conceal  tlie  taste.  v.   DlckriKcii,  Central  Criminal  Court, 

Febniary  1 845. )  In  another,  buttermilk  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  vehicle  of  the  poison. 

Symptoms.  —  In  some  cases  of  poisoning  by  tliis  substance,  deatli 
has  taken  place  so  rapidly  that  the  person  lias  not  been  seen  alive 
by  a  medical  practitioner.  If  the  acid  is  taken  in  a  large  dose,  ('.c. 
from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  the  crystals  dissolved  in  water, 
a  hot  buniiiig  sour  taste  is  experienced  in  the  act  of  swallowing, 
extending  downwards  to  the  stomach  ;  and  vomiting  occurs  cither 
immediately  or  within  a  few  minutes.  There  is  also  a  sense  of 
constriction  in  the  throat,  almost  amounting  to  choking  or  sulibca- 
tion.  Siiould  the  poison  bo  diluted,  there  is  merely  a  sensation  of 
strong  acidity,  and  vomiting  occurs  only  after  a  (piarter  of  an  hour 
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or  twenty  minutes.  In  some  instances  there  has  been  little  or  no 
vomitino-  ;  while  in  others,  this  symptom  has  been  incessant  until 
death.  Thus  in  a  case  in  which  an  ounce  of  the  acid  was  swallowed, 
vomiting,  with  pain  in  the  stomach,  continued  until  the  fifth  day, 
when  the  man  died  suddenly  ('  Lancet,'  Nov.  24,  1860,  p.  509)  ; 
but  in  another,  in  which  the  poison  was  much  diluted,  vomiting 
did  not  occur  for  seven  hovirs.  (Christison,  Op.  cit.  p.  221.)  The 
vomited  matters  are  highly  acid,  and  have  a  dark  brown  or  almost 
black  appearance  ;  they  consist  cliiefly  of  mucus  and  altered  blood. 
In  a  case  which  occuiTed  to  the  late  Dr.  Geoghegan,  they  were 
colourless  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  792) ;  and  in  another,  fluid  blood 
of  a  bright  arterial  coloiu-  was  vomited  after  some  hours.  ('  Pro- 
vincial Journal,'  June  25,  1851,  p.  344.)  There  is  at  the  same 
time  a  burning  pain  in  the  stouiach  with  tenderness  of  the  abdo- 
men, foUowed'by  close  clammy  perspiration  and  convulsions.  In 
another  case  tliat  occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital,  in  May  1842,  in 
which  about  two  ounces  of  the  poison  had  been  swallowed,  there 
was  no  pain.  Urgent  vomiting  and  collapse  were  the  chief  symp- 
toms. There  is  in  general  an  entu-e  prostration  of  strength,  so 
that  if  the  person  be  in  the  erect  position,  he  falls  ;  there  is  like- 
wise unconsciousness  of  surrounding  objects,  and  a  kind  of  stupor, 
from  which,  however,  the  patient  may  be  without  difficulty  roused. 
Owhif  to  the  severity  of  the  pain,  the  legs  are  sometimes  drawn  up 
towaixls  the  abdomen,  or  the  patient  rolls  on  the  floor  or  bed.  The 
pulse  is  small,  ii-regular,  and  scarcely  perceptible  ;  there  is  a  sensa- 
tion of  numbness  in  the  extrenutles,  and  the  breathing,  shortly 
before  death,.is  spasmodic.  The  inspii'atlons  are  deep,  and  a  long 
interval  elapses  between  them.  In  one  case  the  patient  was  found 
insensible,  and  the  jaws  spasmodically  closed.  Such  are  the  effects 
commonly  observed  in  a  rapidly  fatal  case. 

The  symptoms  have  been  described  as  occurring  immediately  m 
this  form  of  poisoning.  This  may  give  rise  to  an  important  ques- 
tion The  effect  on  the  tongue  and  throat,  as  well  as  on  the  sto- 
mach cannot  be  concealed,  even  If  the  vomiting  and  pain  should 
not  occur  for  some  time  ;  biit  in  the  cases  of  children  there  may  be 
a  difficulty  in  drawing  a  conclusion.  In  Beg.  v.  Cochrane  (Liver- 
pool Summer  Assizes,  1857),  a  woman  was  mdicted  for  admuiister- 
in<r  to  two  of  her  children,  oxaUc  acid  in  half  a  pint  of  buttermilk. 
Thev  were  fomid  dead  in  two  hours,  under  circumstances  of  great 
susniclon  :  the  body  of  one  was  cold.  The  room  was  full  of  smoke, 
owlnc.  to  its  having  apparently  been  set  on  fire.  The  bodies  were 
separately  examined  by  dlflerent  surgeons  :  one  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  cliild  whose  body  he  had  exauiined  had  died  from 
suffocation,  the  other,  that  the  second  child  had  died  from  coiTOsive 
iKjison  The  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  m  the  child  was  inflamed 
and  softened,  so  that  it  readily  gave  way.  There  were  two  brownish 
coloured  patches,  and  the  submucous  coat  was  exposed.  The  sto- 
mach contained  a  fluid  which,  when  e.Kamined  by  1^^.  Edwaids 
yielded  oxalic  acid,  to  the  amount  of  about  forty-two  gi-ains.  In 
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the  stomach  of  the  other  chiki,  supposed  to  have  been  suffocated, 
twenty  grains  were  found.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  children 
had  vomited,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  death  took  place  rapidly. 
The  woman  was  acquitted.  There  was  a  difSculy  in  reference  to 
the  admiiaistration  of  the  poison  in  this  case,  which  has  not  before 
presented  itself.  A  large  quantity  of  the  acid  must  have  been  dis- 
solved in  half  a  pint  of  buttermilk,  to  have  destroyed  these  childi-en, 
and  have  left  so  large  a  residue  in  the  stomach.  The  children  (ast. 
six  and  four  respectively)  were  supj^osed  to  have  swallowed  this 
intensely  acid  liquid  without  difficulty  or  complaint,  and  without 
any  of  the  usual  symptoms  being  produced  !  The  following  case 
is  exceptional,  from  the  fact  that  the  symptoms  tliroughout  were 
chiefly  referable  to  the  brain.  A  man  took  what  was  supposed  to 
be  a  black  draught,  but  it  contained  oxalic  acid  instead  of  Epsom 
salts.  Two  hours  afterwards  he  was  found  in  a  state  of  complete 
coma,  but  the  symptoms  set  in  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  he 
had  taken  the  draught.  The  man  died  in  five  hours,  without 
recovering  his  consciousness.  The  only  marked  appearance  on  in- 
spection was  intense  congestion  of  the  brain.  ('  Lancet,'  1872,  vol. 
2,  p.  41.) 

The  urine  which  is  passed  by  a  person  laboiu-ing  under  the 
effects  of  this  poison,  will  be  found  after  a  few  hours  to  deposit  a 
sediment  in  which  the  well  known 
octahedral  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime 
may  be  seen  by  the  use  of  the  mi- 
croscope. (Fig.  8.)  M.  Tardieu  recom- 
mends this  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis. 
('Empoisonnement,'  1867,  p.  252.) 

Should  the  patient  survive  the  first 
effects  of  the  poison,  the  following 
sjnnptoms  appear  : — There  is  soreness 
of  the  mouth,  constriction  and  burn- 
ing pain  in  the  throat,  with  painful 
swallowing  ;  tenderness  in  the  aVxlo- 
men,  with  in-itability  of  the  stomach, 
frequent  vomiting,  accompanied  by 
piu-ging.  The  tongue  is  swollen, 
and  there  is  great  thirst.  A  patient 
may  slowly  recover  from  these  symp- 
toms, but  he  may  die  many  days  afterwards  from  stai'vation  as  a 
result  of  the  destructive  action  of  the  poison  on  the  cesophagus 
and  stomach.  In  a  jjrotracted  case  of  tliis  kind,  which  occurred 
to  Mr.  Eraser,  the  following  symptoms  were  observed  : — A  gentle- 
man l)y  mistake  swallowed  half  an  ounce  of  oxalic  acid  dissolved. 
Ho  felt  irnrriediate  irritation  in  the  throat  and  stomach.  Ho 
swallowed  some  water  which  was  followed  by  vomiting.  WHiun 
seen  sooti  afterwards,  he  complained  of  excruciating  pain,  and  liad 
violent  s[)asiim.  The  tongue  w.-is  swollen  and  covered  with  a  tliicic 
white  coat  as  if  it  had  been  scalded.    There  was  diflicult  breathing, 
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general  numbness— -ftdth  clammy  moisture  on  the  skin — pulse 
scarcely  perceptible— limbs  cold  and  nails  livid.  The  vomited 
matters  were  tinged  Avith  blood,  and  a  large  quantity  of  blood  was 
brought  up.  There  were  spasms  with  painful  numbness  and  gi-eat 
loss  of  strengtli.  The  symptoms  of  irritation  abated,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  have  recovered  from  the  direct  efl'ects.  On  the  four- 
teenth day  after  taking  the  poison,  he  died  evidently  from  starva- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  local  action  of  the  poison.  ('  Ed.  Med. 
Jour.'  vol.  14,  p.  607.) 

In  a  case  reported  by  Mr.  Edwards,  the  patient,  a  woman,  lost 
her  voice  for  eight  days.  In  a  former  edition  of  this  work,  I  treated 
it  as  doubtful  whether  the  loss  of  voice  could  have  depended  on  the 
action  of  the  poison.  A  case  has,  however,  since  occui-red  to  Mr. 
T.  W.  Bradley,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  loss  of  voice 
may  result  from  the  du-ect  efi'ect  of  oxalic  acid  on  the  nervous 
system.  A  man  swallowed  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  acid,  and 
suffered  from  the  usual  symptoms  in  a  severe  form.  In  about  nine 
hours,  his  voice,  although  naturally  deep,  had  become  low  and 
feeble.  This  weakness  of  voice  remained  for  more  than  a  month, 
and  its  natural  strength  had  not  returned  even  after  the  lapse  of 
nine  weeks  During  the  fii'st  month  there  was  numbness,  with 
tingling  of  the  legs.  ('  Med.  Times,'  Sept.  14, 1850,  p.  292.)  The 
nccun-ence  of  this  sensation  of  numbness,  and  its  persistence  for 
so  long  a  period  after  recovery  from  the  syinj^toms  of  u-ritation, 
clearly  point  to  a  remote  eflFect  on  the  spinal  nervous  system. 
Spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  extremities 
have  also  been  observed  in  some  instances.    (See  '  Lancet,'  March 

22,  1851,  p.  329.)  .  .  • 

From  Sir  R.  Cliristison's  experiments,  it  would  appear  that  this 
acid  is  still  a  poison,  even  when  so  diluted  as  to  lose  all  its  irritant 
and  corrosive  properties.  It  thus  diflfers  from  the  mineral  acids. 
The  effects  vary  according  to  the  quantity.  In  a  large  dose,  but 
much  diluted,  the  poison,  he  considers,  destroys  life  by  producing 
paralysis  of  the  heart.  When  the  dose  is  diminished,  the  spinal 
marrow  is  affected,  and  tetanus  is  one  of  the  symptoms  :  when 
still  less  but  enough  to  prove  fatal,  the  poison  acts  like  a  narcotic, 
and  the' animal  dies  as  if  destroyed  by  opium.  ('On  Poisons,' 
V  219  )  Dr.  Pelikan,  Professor  of  Medical  J urisprudence  at  bt. 
Petersburo-  informs  me  that  these  variable  modes  of  operation 
on  animals,'  as  a  result  of  dilution,  are  not  in  accordance  with  his 
observations.  Even  when  taken  in  the  sohd  state,  oxalic  acid 
operates  with  rapidity.  In  July  1874,  a  man,  who  had  shortly 
before  taken  a  quantity  of  solid  oxahc  acid,  was  admitted  into  the 
Westmimster  Hospital.  It  seems  he  had  eaten  it  on  his  way  to 
the  hospital.  In  spite  of  treatment,  he  rapidly  became  pulseless, 
sank  into  a  state  of  collapse,  and  died  in  less  than  an  hour  after 
admission.    ('  Pharm.  Jour.'  1874,  p.  96.) 

Appearances  after  death. -The  lining  membrane  of  the 
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mouth,  tongue,  tlu-oat  and  gullet  is  commonly  white  and  softened, 
but  often  coated  with  a  portion  of  the  dark-brown  mucous  matter 
discharged  from  the  stomach.  Sometimes  the  membrane  has  pre- 
sented a  bleached  appearance.  The  stomach  contains  a  dark-bi'own 
mucous  liquid,  often  acid,  and  having  almost  a  gelatinous  consis- 
tency. On  removing  the  contents,  the  mucous  membrane  will  be 
seen  pale  and  softened,  without  always  presenting  mai'ks  of  inflam- 
mation or  abrasion,  if  death  has  taken  place  rapidly.  This  mem- 
brane is  pale,  soft  and  brittle,  easily  removed,  and  presents  that 
appearance  wliich  we  might  suppose  it  would  assume,  if  it  had  been 
for  some  time  boiled  in  water.  The  small  vessels  are  seen  ramify- 
ing over  the  surface,  filled  with  dark-coloured  blood,  apparently 
solidified  mthin  them.  The  lining  inembrane  of  the  gullet  presents 
much  the  same  characters.  It  is  pale,  and  appears  as  if  it  had 
been  boiled  in  water,  or  digested  in  alcohol  ;  it  has  been  found  in 
longitudinal  folds,  interrupted  by  patches  where  the  membrane  had 
been  removed.  In  a  case  which  was  fatal  in  eight  hours,  the 
tongne  was  dotted  with  white  specks  :  the  gullet  was  not  inflamed, 
but  the  stomach  was  much  destroyed,  and  had  a  gangrenous  aj)pear- 
ence.  Portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  were  detached,  exposing 
the  muscular  coat.  With  respect  to  the  intestines,  the  upper  portiim 
of  the  canal  may  be  found  inflamed  ;  but  unless  the  case  be  pro- 
tracted, the  appearances  in  the  bowels  are  not  strongly  marked. 
In  a  case  of  poisoning  by  this  acid,  however,  which  is  recorded  by 
Dr.  Hildebrand,  the  mucous  or  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  duodenum  was  very  strongly  reddened,  although  the  patient, 
a  gu-1  of  eighteen,  died  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  taking 
one  ounce  of  the  acid,  by  mistake  for  Epsom  salts.  (Casper's 
'  Vierteljahrschrift,'  1853,  3  B.  2  H.  p.  256.)  In  another  case  in 
which  two  ounces  of  the  acid  had  been  taken,  and  death  was  rapid, 
the  coats  of  the  stomach  presented  almost  the  blackened  appear- 
ance produced  by  sulphuric  acid,  owing  to  the  colour  of  the  altered 
blood  spread  over  them.  In  protracted  cases,  the  ojsophagus, 
stomach,  and  intestines  have  been  found  more  or  less  inflamed.  In 
a  case  in  which  an  ounce  was  swallowed  and  death  occurred  on  the 
fifth  day,  the  stomach  was  slightly  congested  and  contained  a 
bloody  fluid,  but  the  mucou.s  membrane  was  entire. 

In  Mr.  Fraser's  case  (sHpra,  p.  22.5)  in  which  death  took  place  on 
the  fmirtcenth  daij  from  starvation,  the  following  api)earances  were 
met  with.  The  body  was  inspected  flfteen  liour.s  after  death. 
There  wan  great  emaciation.  The  stomacli  containiMl  a  small  (puin- 
tity  of  dark-coloured  fluid.  Its  inner  surface,  m  well  as  that  of  the 
intestines,  sliowed  marks  of  inHammatiou.  The  mucou.s  coat  was 
entirely  destroyed,  as  well  as  that  of  tlie  tesophagus,  so  that  the 
muscular  coat  was  laid  bare.  In  some  ])art8  it  seemed  entire,  but 
on  examination  it  was  found  to  bo  .soft  and  easily  detached  by  the 
finger  or  sponge.  The  muscular  coat  of  the  stouuich  and  ujsopha- 
gus  was  niucli  thickened,  highly  injected,  i\.m\  liad  a  dark  gan- 
grenous appearance.    There  was  no  perforation,  but  the  cardiac, 
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was  more  inflamed  than  the  pyloric  end.  The  small  intestines  pre- 
sented a  similar  appearance,  but  in  a  much  slighter  degree.  ('  Ed. 
Med.  Jour.'  vol.  14,  p.  607.) 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Welch  for  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  poi- 
soning by  oxalic  acid  which  occurred  in  April  1853.  A  woman,  aet. 
28,  swallowed  three  drachms  of  the  crystallized  acid.  She  was  found 
(juite  dead  in  one  hour  afterwards.  On  examining  the  body,  both 
lungs  were  observed  to  be  extensively  congested,  and  the  heart  and 
large  vessels  were  full  of  dark-coloured  blood.  The  stomach  con- 
tained about  tliree-quarters  of  a  pint  of  dark-brown  fluid,  and 
its  lining  membrane  was  generally  reddened.  The  other  organs, 
excepting  the  brain,  were  healthy,  and  this  presented  appearances 
indicative  of  long-standing  disease.  There  was  serous  efl'usion,  with 
great  congestion  of  the  vessels.  This  case  is  remarkable  from  the 
smallness  of  the  dose,  the  rapidity  of  death,  and  the  weU-marked 
redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  The  diseased 
state  of  the  brain  may  have  tended  to  accelerate  death  from  the 
poison  in  the  stomach.  In  one  instance  the  larynx  was  filled  with 
frothy  mucus,  and  the  left  side  of  the  heart  and  the  lungs  were  gorged 
with  dark-coloured  fluid  blood.  In  another,  the  appearances  of 
the  sangtiineous  apoplexy  were  found  in  the  brain.  The  patient  fell 
dead  after  retelling  violently.  Apoplexy  was  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  death.  On  an  inspection  of  the  body,  it  was  found  that 
a  large  clot  of  blood  was  efl'ased  on  the  brain,  and  this  appeared  to 
account  for  death  satisfactorily.  But  when  the  stomach  was  ex- 
amined, oxalic  acid  was  detected  in  it.  This  poison  had  been 
taken  with  suicidal  intention,  and  had  produced  its  usual  effects. 
The  violent  vomiting  which  it  caused  had  led  to  death  by  apoplexy 
from  efltusion  of  blood  on  the  brain.  ('Lancet,'  1863,  vol.  1,  p.  47.) 
"Without  a  proper  chemical  investigation,  it  is  obvious  that  the  real 
cause  of  death  would  have  been  in  this  instance  overlooked.  In 
a  few  cases  there  have  been  scarcely  any  morbid  appearances  pro- 
duced by  the  poison.  ,  .      ,    ,      ,        ,       ^    ^  r 

It  Ls  worthy  of  remark  that  the  glauy  dark-coloured  contents  oi 
the  stomach  do  not  always  indicate  strong  acidity  until  after  they 
have  been  boiled  in  water. 

Oxalic  acid  does  not  appear  to  have  a  strong  corrosive  action  on 
the  stomach,  Kke  that  possessed  by  the  mineral  acids.  It  is,  there-; 
fore  rare  to  hear  of  the  coats  of  this  organ  being  perforated  by  it. 
In  experiments  on  animals,  and  in  some  observations  on  the  human 
subiect  I  have  found  nothing  to  bear  out  the  view  that  perforation 
is  a  common  eff'ect  of  the  action  of  this  poison.  The  acid  undoubt- 
edly renders  the  mucous  coat  soft  and  brittle,  and  it  dissolves  by 
loner  contact  animal  matter,  which  on  analysis  is  found  to  be  of  a 
gelatinous  nature.  Its  solvent  powers  on  the  animal  membranes  are 
not,  however,  very  strong,  as  the  following  experiment  will  sliow 
A  portion  of  the  jejunum  of  a  young  infant  cut  open  was  suspended 
in  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid  for  six  weeks.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  the  coats,  which  were  white  and  opaque,  were  well 
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preserved,  and  as  firm  as  when  they  were  first  immersed,  requiring 
some  little  force  with  a  glass  rod  to  break  them  down. 

Sir  R.  Clu'istison  refers  to  only  one  instance  in  which,  after  death 
from  oxalic  acid,  the  stomach  was  found  perforated.    Dr.  Letheby 
has  reported  the  following  case.    An  unmarried  woman,  jet.  22,  of 
previously  good  health,  swallowed  one  evening,  a  dose  of  oxalic  acid 
(cpiantity  not  known),  and  the  next  morning  she  was  discovered  dead 
in  her  room.   On  inspection,  the  stomach  was  found  much  corroded 
and  softened.    The  mucous  membrane  was  much  blanched,  except 
in  two  or  tlu-ee  places,  where  there  were  small  black  spots,  as  if 
blood  had  been  efi'used  and  acted  upon  by  the  poison ;  and  here  and 
there  a  blood-vessel  might  be  seen  ramifying,  with  its  contents  simi- 
larly blackened.    The  coats  of  the  stomach  were  so  softened,  that 
it  could  scarcely  be  handled  without  lacerating  it.    At  the  cardiac 
end  the  coats  were  of  a  pulpy  or  gelatinous  consistency,  and  presented 
numerous  perforations.    The  contents  amounted  to  six  ounces,  and 
were  of  a  dark  colour  like  porter,  with  but  little  solid  matter.  The 
liquid  was  strongly  acid  ;  and  on  being  tested  was  found  to  contain 
about  three  drachms  (180  gi-ains)  of  oxalic  acid.    The  softening 
effect  here  was  probably  due  to  long  contact  of  a  large  quantity  of 
the  acid  after  death.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  35,  p.  49.)  in  a  case  which 
occiirred  to  Dr.  Wood  in  May  1851  ('Ed.  Month.  Jour.' March, 
1852,  vol.  14,  p.  227),  the  stomach  was  found  perforated.    The  de- 
ceased, a  nvirserymaid,  set.  27,  was  found  dead  on  her  right  side, 
the  knees  drawn  up  to  the  abdomen,  and  the  right  arm  was  slightly 
extended.  Dr.  Wood  was  informed,  that  shortly  before  he  was  sent 
for  she  had  vomited,  and  was  unable  to  speak.  (Some  acid  crystals 
Were  found  in  a  saucer  in  the  room.)   It  seems  that  while  vomiting 
she  fell  on  the  floor  senseless.    On  inspecting  the  body,  thirty-five 
hours  after  death,  there  was  a  frothy  liquid  around  the  mouth,  with 
minute  acicular  crystals.    The  tongue,  pharynx,  and  gullet  had  a 
blanched  appearance  :  the  gidlet  a  bluish  leaden-grey  coloiu-,  and 
the  membrane  was  easily  removed  by  a  scalpel.    The  stomach  pre- 
sented a  large  irregular  aperture  at  its  uiiper  and  fore-part  nearer 
the  cardia  than  the  pylonis.    From  this  a  dark  gelatinous-looking 
matter,  resembling  cottoe-gi-ounds,  escaped  in  abundance.   The  aper- 
ture, before  handling,  was  of  a  size  lo  admit  the  point  of  the  finger  ; 
but  it  was  enlarged  by  removal.     It  eventually  had   the  ap- 
pearance of  two  largo  apertures  separated  by  a  narrow  band.  The 
internal  surface  of  the  stomach  was  occupied  by  the  same  grumcms- 
looking  fluid,  and  the  mucous  membrane  had  an  eroded  appear- 
ance.   The  small  intestines  presented  changes  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter.   The  larynx  was  filled  with  a  frothy  mucus.    The  heart  and 
huigs  were  healthy.    The  left  cavities  of  tlie  heart  as  well  as  both 
lungs  were  gorged  with  Itlood.   ().\a!ic  acid  was  found  iu  the  vomited 
matters,  and  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.    The  acid  had  pro- 
duced yellow  spots  on  the  cloth  boots  of  the  deceased. 

The  late  Dr.  Geoghegau  has  given  the  folio  vving  account  of  the 
appearances  met  with  in  the  stomachs  of  three  persons  poisoned  by 
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oxalic  acid.  The  first  was  taken  from  the  body  of  a  young  man, 
who  must  have  died  in  about  twenty  minutes  after  swallowing  the 
poison.  The  inspection  was  made  the  following  day.  The  stomach 
contained  eight  ounces  of  a  dark-brown  and  viscid  matter,  resem- 
bling coffee-grounds,  evidently  largely  impregnated  with  altered 
blood,  and  possessing  an  acid  reaction.  The  mucous  membrane  at 
the  larger  end  (cardia)  was  of  a  deep  blackish-brown  colour, 
of  variable  intensity.  The  discoloured  condition  of  the  membrane 
extended  in  naiTow  streaks  into  the  body  of  the  organ,  where  the 
lining  membrane  was  otherwise  of  a  uniform  light  purple-red  colour. 
Near  the  pylorus  the  membrane  was  translucent,  and  exhibited  the 
dark  ramiform  vascularity  of  the  submucous  coat.  The  mucou.s 
membrane  of  the  cardiac  i^ortion  was  soft  and  thin,  detachable  only 
as  a  pulp,  and  in  parts  eroded.  In  the  body  of  the  stomach  the 
lining  membrane  was  somewhat  thickened,  biitless  soft,  removable 
in  ilakes  of  one-third  of  an  inch ;  at  the  intestinal  end  not  thickened, 
and  yielding  strips  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  In  reference  to  these 
thi-ee  cases,  Dr.  Geoghegan  observes  :— Although  in  one  of  them, 
the  contents,  including  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  acid,  remained 
in  contact  -with  the  coats  of  the  organ,  no  perforation  was  observ- 
able, the  solvent  energies  being  diffused  over  a  large  surface.  The 
dose  was  not  ascertained  in  any  of  the  cases.  Oxalic  acid  and  gelatin 
were  discovered  readily  in  the  contents  in  aU.  The  quantity  of  poi- 
son in  the  contents  was,  in  the  first  case,  about  three  to  four  grains  ; 
there  was  a  larger  quantity  in  the  two  latter,  especially  in  No.  3. 

A  comparison  of  these  cases  with  those  already  on  record  gives 
as  the  ordinary  appearances  in  the  stomachs  of  persons  who  have 
succumbed  to  the  influence  of  oxalic  acid— 1.  Contents,  of  the  colour 
of  cofl'ee-gi-ounds,  consisting  of  altered  blood  and  mucus,  and  sepa- 
rating into  a  supernatant  fluid  and  insoluble  deposit.  2.  Softening 
of  mucous  membrane,  with  various  shades  of  brown  colouration,  ero- 
sion, or  gelatinization.  3.  Brownish-black  ramiform  vascularity  of 
the  submucous  tissue,  owing  to  the  imbibition  of  the  acid  contents. 
It  is  important  to  note  in  similar  cases  the  coexistence  of  this  latter 
condition  with  the  state  of  the  contents  just  described,  as  the  rami- 
form vascularity,  or  diffuse  brown  discolouration,  presents  itself  in 
many  instances  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  lactic  acid  contained  in 
the  castric  juice.  It  appears  evident  that  the  fatal  result  in  cases 
of  Tjoisoning  by  oxalic  acid,  cannot  be  referred  to  the  corrosion  of 
the  stomach  as  its  chief  cause,  but  rather  to  the  contemporaneous 
and  enertretic  action  which  it  exerts  by  absorption  in  arresting  the 
circulation.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  38,  p.  792.)  The  cesophagus,  .sto- 
mach and  bowels,  have  been  chiefly  exammed  m  these  mspections; 
Dr  N  Ghevers  describes  the  case  of  a  man  found  dead  at  Mooltan, 
in  September  1853,  with  his  right  hand  clasped  over  his  stomach 
showing  a  very  sudden  death.  There  were  no  marks  of  external 
violence  ;  but  the  appearances  of  convulsions  about  the  fingers  and 
mouth.  The  stomach  was  found  in  a  state  of  contraction  from 
Bpasm.'  The  mucous  surface  at  the  lower  part  was  greatly  and  re- 
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cently  inflamed,  and  a  minnte  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  was  detected 
in  the  contents.  The  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  were  much  con- 
gested. There  was  a  slight  effusion  of  serum  beneath  the  pia matter 
(inner  membrane  of  the  brain),  but  no  actual  eflusion  of  blood  had 
occurred.  ('Medical  Jurisprudence  for  India,'  p.  165.)  The 
medical  officer  was  inclined  to  refer  death  to  congestion  of  the 
brain  ;  but  it  was  clearly  due  to  oxalic  acid — the  congestion  being 
probably  one  of  the  eflects  produced  by  the  poison.  In  a  case  in 
which  I  was  consulted  in  December  1854,  a  large  dose  of  oxalic 
acid  proved  fatal  in  two  hours.  With  the  usual  appearances  in  the 
stomach,  the  head  and  chest  presented  nothing  unnatural.  The 
heart  contained  dark  fluid  blood  in  all  its  cavities. 

Fatal  Dose. — On  a  trial  for  murder  by  this  poison,  a  question 
arose  respecting  the  quantity  required  to  destroy  life.  One  witness 
deposed,  that  he  thought  ten  grains  of  the  acid  was  sufiicient — 
another  said  that  it  was  not  sufhcient.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted. 
A  question  of  tins  kind  can  be  solved  only  by  a  reference  to  recorded 
facts  ;  but  unfortunately,  in  most  cases,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
determine  exactly  the  quantity  of  poison  taken.  Oxalic  acid,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  presents  some  singular  anomalies  in  its  efi'ects.  In 
one  case  a  man  swallowed,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  three 
drachms  of  the  crystals  : — there  was  immediate  vomiting,  but  no 
other  urgent  symptoms,  .and  he  recovered  in  a  few  hours.  In  a 
second  instance,  a  woman  took  nearly  half  an  ounce  of  the  acid — 
the  usiial  symptoms  appeared — she  recovered  in  six  days,  and  was 
able  to  leave  the  hospital.  Mr.  Semple  met  with  a  case,  where  a 
girl  swallowed  about  two  drachms  of  the  poison  dissolved  in  water. 
Vomiting  occurred  immediately.  In  about  twelve  hours  the  more 
urgent  symptoms  had  disappeared  ;  but  there  was  still  tenderness 
of  the  abdomen  with  irritability  of  the  stomach.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  days  the  patient  was  quite  well.  In  Febriiary  1842,  a  case 
occurred  at  King's  College  Hospital,  where  a  girl  had  swallowed  two 
drachms  of  theacid,  dissolved  in  beer.  The  only  symptom  from  which 
.she  suffered  on  admission,  was  pain.  She  entirely  recovered  the 
next  day.  Dr.  Babington,  of  Coleraine,  has  reported  a  case  ('  Med. 
Oaz.'  vol.  27,  p.  870),  in  which  a  girl  swallowed  by  mistake  two 
scniples  (foyf.y  grakm)  of  the  poison.  Severe  symptoms  followed, 
chiefly  marked  by  great  irritation  of  the  stomacli.  It  was  a  week 
before  this  girl  had  recovered,  and  a  much  longer  time  elapsed  be- 
fore she  was  able  to  resume  her  duties.  In  these  cases,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  proper  medical  treatment  was  resorted  to  ;  and  the  effects 
of  the  pf)ison  may  be  therefore  supposed  to  have  been  in  a  great 
degree  counteracted.  But  tliis  explanation  is  hardly  sufficient  to 
meet  such  cases  as  the  following.  A  girl,  a-t.  15,  swallowed  two 
pennyworth  (half  an  ounce)  of  oxalic  acid,  and  she  was  not  admitted 
into  St.  Thomas's  Ho8[iital  until  half  an  liour  afterwards  :  a  period 
had  therefore  elapsed,  within  whicli  death  has  frequently  taken 
plivce.  When  admitted  she  conqjlained  of  great  heat,  and  a  sense 
of  burning  about  the  throat  and  fauces,  witli  a  feeling  of  sickness 
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at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  :  she  vomited  a  large  quantity  of  bloody 
frothy  mucus.  The  stomach-pump  was  used,  and  some  prepared 
chalk  in  water  was  injected.  After  this  she  appeared  sinking ;  signs 
of  collapse  came  on  ;  the  blood  left  the  surface ;  the  extremities  were 
cold,  and  the  pulse  was  hardly  perceptible.  Stimulants  were  given, 
and  artificial  warmth  appb'ed.  The  next  day  there  was  great  sore- 
ness of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  and  the  latter  was  swollen,  red,  and 
tender  ;  skin  hot ;  tenderness  on  firm  pressure  of  the  stomach.  In 
a  few  days  she  perfectly  recovered.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  1,  p.  737.) 
In  the  summer  of  1846  I  saw  a  similar  case,  in  which  a  like  quan- 
tity had  been  taken  by  a  patient  in  Guy's  Hospital  ;  and  here  the 
extremities  were  cold  ;  but  there  was  Uttle  pain  on  pressure  of  the 
abdomen  some  houi's  after  the  poison  had  been  taken.  The  woman 
recovered.  It  is  not  improbable  that  idiosyncrasy  may  account  for 
these  anomalies  :  i.e.  that  certain  constitutions  are  with  difficulty 
affected  by  tliis  poison.  Two  cases  have  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
in  each  of  which  half  an  ounce  of  oxaUc  acid  had  been  swallowed. 
Active  treatment  was  adopted,  and  both  patients  recovered. 

When  the  dose  is  upwards  of  half  an  ounce,  death  is  commonly 
the  result  ;  but  one  of  my  pupils  informed  me  of  a  case  in  wliich  a 
man  recovered,  after  having  taken  an  ounce  of  ciystallized  oxalic 
acid  ;  and  Dr.  Brush,  of  Dublin,  has  communicated  to  the  '  Lancet,'  a 
case  in  which  perfect  recovery  took  place  after  a  similar  dose  of 
the  poison  had  been  taken.  The  acid  was  in  this  instance  taken  by 
mistake  for  Epsom  salts.  One  ounce  was  put  into  a  tumbler,  and 
boiUng  water  was  poured  on  it  at  night.  About  half-past  four  in 
the  morning,  the  patient,  a  man  aged  sixty,  stirred  up  the  liquid 
and  swallowed  the  whole.  Contrary  to  what  has  been  hitherto  ob- 
served, there  was  no  immediate  vomiting  ; — the  man,  having  dis- 
covered lus  mistake,  tried  to  excite  it,  and  only  partially  succeeded 
after  the  lapse  of  ten  minutes.  Warm  water  was  freely  given  to 
him,  and  he  ejected  from  his  stomach  dark  clotted  blood  mixed  with 
mucus.  The  usual  antidotal  treatment  was  then  resorted  to,  and 
the  stomach-pump  used.  In  two  hours  symptoms  of  collapse  ap- 
peared. In  about  six  hours  the  skin  had  regained  its  warmth  ;  but 
there  was  no  pain  in  the  stomach  or  any  part  of  the  abdomen.  The 
secondary  symptoms  were  a  burning  sensation  in  the  mouth  and 
throat,  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  thirst,  acid  eructations,  and 
drowsiness  ;  and  these  symptoms  continued  for  two  or  three  days. 
Vomiting  and  irritability  of  the  stomach  remained  until  the  sixth 
day  but  from  this  time  the  recovery  was  rapid  ;  and  in  about  eighteen 
days  all  unfavourable  symptoms  had  disappeared.  ('  Lancet,'  July 
11  1846,  p.  39.)  In  the  same  journal  is  reported  another  case  of 
recovery' after  an  ounce  of  the  acid  had  been  swallowed.  The  man, 
it  is  stated,  was  not  seen  until  fourteen  hours  after,  he  had  taken 
the  poison  ;  and  he  had,  in  the  meantime,  travelled  a  distance  of 
ten  miles  to  Dublin.  He  had  immediately  taken  warm  water.  Un 
his  arrival  in  Dublin,  magnesia  and  rhubarb  were  given  to  him. 
He  complained  of  a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat  and  guUet ;  lus 
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tongue  was  coated,  and  his  pulse  was  small,  quick,  and  wiry.  There 
was°anxiety  of  countenance,  with  complete  prostration  of  strength. 
The  palate  was  blistered,  and  the  throat  washiglily  inflamed  ;  there 
was  tenderness  of  the  stomach,  -ivith  vomiting  of  a  dark  substance 
mixed  with  blood.  The  man  ultimately  recovered,  but  for  a  long 
tLoie  afterwards  he  complained  of  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the 
oesophagus.  (' Lancet,' Sept.  13,  1845,  p.  293.)  The  reporter  of  this 
case  states,  that  the  quantity  of  the  poison  actually  taken,  exceeded 
an  ounce.  (See  also  cases  by  Mr.  Allison,  '  Lancet,'  Nov.  2,  1850, 
p.  502,  and  by  Dr.  Barham,  '  Prov.  Med.  Jour.'  Oct.  6, 1847,  p. 
544.)  Dr.  Ellis  met  with  a  case  of  recovery  in  a  woman,  set.  50. 
She  took  an  ounce  of  the  acid  in  beer.  In  half  an  hour  she  was 
found  rolling  about  and  complaining  of  a  burning  pain  in  the 
stomach.  Chalk  and  water  were  freely  given  to  her,  and  she  re- 
covered. ('Lancet,'  Sept.  3,  18G5,  p.  265.) 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Mitscherlich,  two  drachms  of 
the  acid  killed  a  rabbit  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  half  a 
draclim  killed  another  in  half  an  hour.  Fifteen  grains  produced 
general  disturbance  of  the  functions,  but  did  not  prove  fatal.  It 
is  strange  that  this  experimentalist  should  assert  that  oxalic  acid 
does  not  produce  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  canal.  There  are 
several  cases  recorded  in  this  chapter  which  prove  that  this  is  a  mis- 
take—another instance  of  the  fallacies  of  '  animal '  experience.  The 
smallest  fatal  dose  of  this  poison  yet  recorded,  is  one  drachm  or 
sixty  grains.  This  fell  under  the  observation  of  the  late  Dr.  Barker, 
of  Bedford.  ('  Lancet,'  Dec.  1, 1855.)  He  ascertained,  on  inquiry, 
that  a  boy,  £et.  16,  bought  half  an  ounce  of  oxalic  acid  ;  he  took 
about  a  quarter  of  it,  eating  it  as  a  dry  sohd,  and  threw  away  the 
remainder.  He  was  found  in  about  an  hour  insensible,  pulseless, 
and  with  the  jaws  spasmodically  closed.  He  had  vomited  some 
bloody  matter  ;  his  tongue  and  lips  were  unusually  pale,  but  there  was 
no  excoriation.   He  died  within  nine  hours  after  taking  the  poison. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  this  poison  is  retailed  to  the 
public  at  the  rate  of  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  ounce  for  one  penny 
or  twopence,  and  one  ounce  for  twopence  or  fourpence. 

Period  at  which  death  takes  place. — Similar  quantities  of 
thi.s  poison  do  not  destroy  life  within  the  same  period  of  time.  In 
two  cases,  in  wliich  about  two  ounces  of  the  acid  were  respectively 
taken,  one  man  died  in  twenty  minutes, — the  other  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Sir  R.  Christison  mentions  an  instance  in 
which  an  ounce  killed  a  girl  in  thirty  minutes  ;  and  another  in 
which  tlie  same  quantity  destroyed  life  in  ten  minutes.  In  Mr. 
Welch's  case  (p.  228)  three  drachms  destroyed  life  in  an  hour. 

The  late  Dr.  Ogilvy,  of  Coventry,  has  reported  a  case  of  poison- 
ing by  oxalic  acid,  in  which  it  is  probable  that  death  took  place  within 
tkrei:  mAnntes  after  the  jxjison  had  been  swallowed.  The  sister  of  the 
deceased  had  been  absent  from  the  room  about  this  period,  and  on 
her  return,  found  her  dying.  The  quantity  of  poison  taken  could 
not  be  determined.    The  only  other  remarkable  circumstance  in 
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the  case  was,  that  the  coats  of  the  stomach  were  so  softened,  that 
on  an  attemjit  being  made  to  remove  the  organ,  they  were  lacerated 
by  the  weight  of  the  contents.  The  intestines  and  left  lobe  of  the 
liver  were  also  found  softened,  as  if  by  transucUtion.  This  is  the 
most  rapidly  fatal  case  on  record.  ('  Lancet,'  Aug.  23,  1845,  p.  205  ; 
and  'Med.  Gaz.'vol.  36,  p.  831.)  The  softening  of  the  stomach  was, 
no  doubt,  a  post-mortem  effect  of  the  acid.  Dr.  Iliff  communicated 
to  me  the  particulars  of  a  case  in  which  the  wife  of  a  druggist,  who 
had  taken  a  dose  of  oxalic  acid,  was  found  dead  by  the  side  of  the 
counter  within  a  few  minutes  after  she  had  been  seen  living.  The 
stomach  contained  a  black  viscid  acid  liquid.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane was  not  destroyed,  and  there  were  no  particular  signs  of 
inflammation.  The  veins  were  gorged  with  blood,  which  gave  a 
peculiar  appearance.  The  tongiie  was  white,  but  neither  the  throat, 
gullet,  or  alimentary  canal  jjresented  any  marks  of  inflanunation . 
The  vessels  of  the  brain  were  tiu-gid,  and  the  pupils  were  dilated. 
In  these  rapidly  fatal  cases,  the  poison  is  supposed  to  operate  by 
causing  paralysis  of  the  heart.  When  the  dose  of  oxalic  acid  is 
half  an  ounce  or  upwards,  death  commonly  takes  place  within  an 
hour.  There  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  numerous  excei^tions  to  this 
rapidity  of  action.  Sir  R.  Christison  reports  two  cases,  which  did 
not  prove  fatal  for  tliirteen  hours.  In  the  case  which  occurred  to 
Mr.  Fraser,  in  which  only  half  an  ounce  was  taken,  the  person  died 
from  the  secondary  effects,  in  a  state  of  perfect  exhaustion,  four- 
teen, days  after  taking  the  poison.    (See  p.  227,  ante.) 

Treatment.  — It  is  recommended  that  water  should  be  sparingly 
given,  as  it  is  apt  to  lead  to  the  more  complete  solution,  diffusion  and 
absorption  of  the  poison.  But  in  some  instances  water  has  been 
productive  of  gi'eat  benefit,  and  has  aided  the  efforts  of  the  sto- 
mach to  expel  the  poison  by  vomiting.  (Seethe  case  by  Dr.  Brush, 
ante,  p.  232.) 

Tlie  best  remedies  are  :  the  saccharated  solution  of  lime,  or 
precipitated  chalk  made  into  a  cream  with  water  or  milk,  and  ad- 
ministered in  small  quantities  at  short  intervals.  If  much  fluid 
has  been  swallowed,  tlae  stomach-pump  may  be  resorted  to,  and  the 
stomach  well  washed  out  with  lime-water.  The  poison  in  many 
instances  acts  with  such  rapidity,  as  to  render  the  application  of 
these  remedies  a  hopeless  measure.  The  use  of  the  alkalies, — 
potash,  soda,  ammonia,  or  their  carbonates,  should  in  all  cases  be 
avoided  :  since  the  salts  which  they  form  with  oxalic  acid,  are  as 
poisonous  as  the  acid  itself.  In  the  after-treatment  (in  the  stage 
of  collapse)  warmth  should  be  applied  and  stimulants  administered. 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

This  acid  may  be  met  with,  either  as  a  solid  or  in  solution  in 
water.  Solid  oxalic  acid.— It  crystallizes  in  long  slender  prisms, 
which,  when  perfect,  are  fotir-sided.  (Fig.  9.)  In  this  respect  it 
differs  from  other  common  acids,  mineral  and  vegetable.  The 
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crystals  are  imchangeable  in  air  ;  they  are  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  forming  strongly  acid  solutions.  The  solubility  in  water 
is  variously  stated.  I  have  found  some  specimens  much  more 
soluble  than  others  ;  and  the  conchision  from  the  experiments 
made  is,  that  the  acid  is  soluble  in  from  twelve  to  fourteen  times 
its  weight  of  water.  If  there  be  any  adhering  nitric  acid  about 
the  crystals,  they  are  rendered  more  sohible.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  this  solution,  unlike  that  of  some  other  vegetable 
acids  (tartaric  and  citric),  undergoes  no  change  or  decomposition 
by  keeping. 

When  the  crystals  are  heated  on  platinum-foil  they  melt,  and 
are  entirely  dissipated  in  a  white  vapour  without  combustion  and 
without  being  carbonized.   Heated  gently  in  a  close  tube,  they  melt. 


Fig.  9.  Fig.  10. 


Crystuls  of  uxiUic  acid,  from  a  niluMon,  Ciystals  ut  suIjIiuk^u  oxalic  acid, 

magnified  iiO  diameters.  maguifled  70  diameters. 


and  the  vapour  is  condensed  as  a  white  crystalline  sublimate  in  a  cold 
part  of  the  tube.  The  crystalsare  prismatic,  like  those  obtained  from 
the  sohition.  (See  Fig.  10.)  There  should  be  no  residue  whatever 
if  the  acid  is  pure  ;  but  the  commercial  acid  generally  leaves  a 
slight  residue  of  fixed  impurity.  By  this  effect  of  heat,  oxalic  acid 
is  easily  di.itinguished  from  those  cry.stallino  salts  for  which  it  has 
been  sometimes  fatally  mistaken,  namely,  the  sulphates  of  magnesia 
and  zinc.  These  <are  not  volatile,  but  leave  white  I'esidues  in  the 
form  of  anhydrous  salts.  A  teaspo(mful  of  oxalic  acid  in  small 
crystals  weighs  seventy-six  grains,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the 
cry.stals,  is  equivalent  to  three  teas[)()oiifuls. 

For  the  ftn-ther  analysis  of  the  acid,  the  crystals  may  be  dis- 
."(olved  in  di.stilled  water  ;  but  sliould  a  suspected  Koliition  of  the 
poison  in  water  be  jiresented  for  examination,  it  will  be  proper, 
after  testing  it  with  litmus  paper,  to  evaporate  a  few  drops  on  a 
slip  of  gla.ss,  in  order  to  observe  whether  crystals  are  obtained. 
If  there  sliould  be  none,  there  can  be  no  oxalic  acid  present.  If 
/on//  and  sIniAc.r  pri.wi.f;,  having  an  acid  reaction,  be  procured,  then 
it  will  be  proper  to  proceed  with  the  analysis  of  tlic  solution. 
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Tests  for  the  solution. — 1.  Nitrate  of  silver. — When  added  to  a 
solution  of  oxalic  acid,  it  produces  an  abundant  white  precipitate 
of  oxalate  of  silver.  A  solution  containing  so  small  a  quantity 
of  oxalic  acid  as  not  to  redden  litmus-paper,  is  affected  by  this 
test  ;  but  when  the  quantity  of  poison  is  small,  it  would  be 
always  advisable  to  concentrate  the  liquid  by  evaporation  before 
applying  the  test.  The  oxalate  of  silver  is  identified  by  the  follow- 
ing properties  :  1 .  It  is  completely  dissolved  by  cold  nitric  acid. 
If  collected  on  a  filter,  thoroughly  dried,  and  heated  on  thin  pla- 
tinum-foil, it  is  entirely  dissipated  in  a  white  vapour  with  a  slight 
detonation.  When  the  oxalate  is  in  smaU  quantity,  this  detonation 
may  be  observed  in  detached  particles  on  burning  the  filter  pre- 
viously well  dried.  2.  Sulphate  of  lime.  A  solution  of  oxalic  acid 
is  precipitated  wWte  by  lime  water  and  all  the  salts  of  lime.  Lime 
water  is  itself  objectionable  as  a  test,  because  it  gives  a  white  pre- 
cipitate with  several  other  acids.  The  salt  of  lime,  which,  as  a 
test,  is  open  to  the  least  objection,  is  the  sulphate.  As  tliis  is  not  a 
very  soluble  salt,  its  solution  must  be  added  in  rather  large  quan- 
tity to  the  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  A  white  precipitate  of  oxalate 
of  lime  is  slowly  formed.  This  precipitate  should  possess  the 
following  properties  : — 1.  It  ought  to  be  immediately  dissolved  by 
nitric  or  hydi'ochloric  acid.  2.  It  ought  not  to  be  dissolved  by  the 
oxalic,  tartaric,  acetic,  or  any  vegetable  acid.  ' 

Other  tests  may  be  used — as,  for  instance,  the  chloride  of  gold, 
or  the  sulphate  of  copper,  but  they  add  no  force  to  the  evidence 
afforded  by  those  above  mentioned,  and  we  may  conclude  that  when 
we  obtain  from  an  acid  solution,  a  solid  acid  substance  crystaUisdng 
in  well-defined  slender  prisms — these  crystals  remaining  unchanged 
in  air,  being  volatile  without  combustion,  and  giving,  when  dis- 
solved in  water,  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  sulphate 
of  lime,  the  results  above  described,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  substance  is  oxalic  acid.  Additional  tests  may  or  may  not  be 
employed,  but  any  evidence,  short  of  this,  should  not,  it  appears 
to  me,  be  admitted  to  show  the  presence  of  the  poison. 

In  liquids  containing  organic  matter. — The  process  is  the  same, 
whether  it  is  applied  to  liquids  in  which  the  poison  is  administered, 
to  the  matters  vomited,  or  lastly,  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  Oxalic 
acid  readily  combines  with  albumen  and  gelatin,  and  it  is  not 
liable  to  be  decomposed  or  precipitated  by  these  or  any  other  or- 
ganic substances  ;  it  is,  therefore,  commonly  found  in  solution  in 
the  liquid  portion,  which  will  then  be  more  or  less  acid.  As  a 
trial-test  we  may  employ  either  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
or  lime  water.  1.  A  portion  of  the  liquid  should  be  boiled  to 
remove  any  albumen,  and  after  filtration,  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  should  be  added  to  it.  If  oxalic  acid  is  present  in 
moderate  quantity,  a  greenish  white  precipitate  will  be  formed.  2. 
Lime  water  may  be  added  to  another  portion  of  the  clear  liquid.  A 
white  precipitate  will  be  produced,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  if  oxalic 
acid  is  present. 
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From  milk,  gniel,  coffee,  blood,  mucus  and  other  viscid  liquids, 
oxalic  acid  is  readily  separated  by  the  process  of  dialysis,  as  de- 
scribed under  sulphuric  acid  (see  page  196).  The  liquid  should  be 
first  boiled — the  coats  of  the  stomach  (cut  up)  being  included,  if 
necessary.  The  distilled  water  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  tube 
will  receive  the  acid.  This  may  be  concentrated  by  evaporation. 
Prismatic  crystals  may  thus  be  procured,  and  the  silver  and  lime 
tests  may  be  applied. 

Oxalic  acid  may  be  completely  separated  in  a  crystalline  state 
from  the  boiled  and  filtered  organic  liquid  by  the  following  pro- 
cess. To  the  filtered  liquid,  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  acetate  of 
lead  should  be  added  until  there  is  no  further  precipitation  ;  and 
the  white  precipitate  formed,  collected  and  washed.  If  any  oxalic 
acid  was  present  in  the  liquid,  it  would  exist  in  this  precipitate 
under  the  form  of  oxalate  of  lead.  To  separate  oxalic  acid  from 
the  oxalate  of  lead  we  diffuse  the  precipitate  in  water,  and  pass 
into  the  liquid,  for  about  half  an  hour,  a  current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  taking  care  that  the  gas  comes  in  contact  with  every 
portion  of  the  precipitate.  Black  sulphide  of  lead  will  be  thrown 
down  ;  and  with  it  commonly  the  greater  part  of  the  organic 
matter,  which  may  have  been  mixed  with  the  oxalate  of  lead. 
Filter,  to  separate  the  sulphide  of  lead  ;  the  filtered  liquid  may  be 
clear  and  highly  acid.  Concentrate  by  evaporation  ;  the  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  dissolved  in  the  liquid  is  thereby  expelled,  and 
oxalic  acid  may  be  ultimately  obtained  crystallized  by  slow  evap- 
oration in  a  dial  or  watch-glass,  or  on  a  glass-slide  for  micro- 
scopical observation.  If  there  was  no  oxahc  acid  in  the  precipitate, 
no  crystals  will  be  procured  by  evaporation.  If  prismatic  crystals 
are  obtained,  they  must  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  tested  for 
oxalic  acid  in  the  manner  above  directed. 

If,  in  the  course  of  the  analysis,  acetate  of  lead  should  give  no 
precipitate  with  the  concentrated  liquid,  even  when  neutralized, 
then  oxalic  acid  is  not  present  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  be  de- 
tected. If  it  should  give  a  precipitate,  still  there  may  be  no  oxalic 
acid  present.  The  medical  jurist  must  remember,  that  the  acetate 
of  lead  is  precipitated  by  most  kinds  of  organic  matter,  and  by 
many  mineral  and  vegetable  acids  and  their  salts.  Thus,  if  he  is 
operating  on  the  acid  contents  of  a  stomach,  the  presence  of  Epsom 
salt  (sulphate  of  magnesia),  any  alkaline  srdpliatc,  common  salt 
(chloride  of  sodium), — any  tartrate,  citrate,  ])hosphate,  or  car- 
bonate, would  occasion  a  white  precipitate  with  tlie  acetate  of  lead  ; 
but  tliese  compounds  do  not  yield  crystals  possessing  the  properties 
of  oxalic  acid.  The  acetate  of  lead  is  not  used  as  a  test,  but 
simply  as  a  means  of  soi)aration. 

Tlie  presoiico  of  oxalic  acid  in  an  organic  li(|ui(l  may  be  detected 
by  another  methfid.    Place  a  portion  of  the  liquid  containing  the 
poison  in  a  beaker,  and  insert  in  this  a,  tube  secured  witli  gut-skin 
containing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime.    (Fig.  5,  p.  1!)(5.)  By 
dialysis  or  osmosis,  the  oxalic  acid  will  penetrate  tlie  membrane, 
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C'rystiils  of  oxalate  of  Lime  obtuiiietl  by 
dialysis  of  coffee  containing  oxalic 
acid,  magnified  350  diameters. 


and  -will  form  inside  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  a  de^josit  of  crystals 
of  oxalate  of  lime,  known  by  their  octahedral  form.   (See  Fig.  11.) 

As  oxalic  acid  is  very  soluble 
in  alcohol,  this  liquid  may  be 
occasionally  employed  for  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  and  from  many  organic 
compounds.  Large  and  perfect 
crystals  maybe  obtained  from  the 
alcoholic  solution,  and  these  may 
be  purified  and  tested  by  the 
I  methods  already  described. 

In  cases  of  poisoning,  the 
I  residuary  quantity  found  in  the 
stomach  is  generally  small.  In 
one  instance,  in  which  about  an 
ounce  and  a  half  had  been  taken, 
and  the  jjerson  died  in  two  hours, 
I  found  only  thirteen  grains. 
This  is  owing  to  the  early  ejec- 
tion of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
acid  by  vomiting.  In  a  case  which 
occurred  at  Bristol,  in  1868,  a  woman  took  tlu-ee-quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  oxalic  acid  (360  grains),  and  died  in  ten  minutes.  It  is 
stated  that  not  more  than  two  grains  were  obtained  from  the  coats 
of  the  stomach.  The  vomiting  had  been  violent,  and  the  gi-eater 
l^art  of  the  poison  had  been  thus  ejected.  It  seems  that  the 
woman  had  vomited  into  a  pail  containing  calcareous  water,  and  it 
was  observed  that  this  water  acquii'ed  a  milky  white  appearance, 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  salts  of  lime.  ( '  Chem. 
News,'  April  24,  1868,  p.  205,  and  '  Pharm.  Jour.'  May  1868,  p. 
543.)  In  Beg.  v.  Coc/iraJie  (Liverpool  Summer  Assizes,  1857),  in 
which  it  was  charged  that  two  children,  aged  six  and  foiu-  years 
respectively,  had  been  wilfully  poisoned  by  theii-  mother,  it  was 
stated  by  the  medical  witness.  Dr.  Edwards,  that  he  found  forty- 
two  grains  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  stomach  of  the  elder,  and  twenty 
grains  in  that  of  the  younger  child.  It  was  not  clearly  established 
whin  or  how  this  large  quantity  of  poison  could  have  been  wilfully 
administered  to  the  childi-en,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted. 

The  stomach  after  death  may  contain  no  traces  of  the  poison. 
This  will  happen  when  the  case  is  protracted,  vomiting  has  been 
urgent,  or  the  stomach-pump  employed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
poison  may  be  present,  but  in  an  insoluble  form,  when  lime  or 
magnesia  has  been  given  as  an  antidote.  White  chalky  masses  of 
oxalate  of  lime  may  in  this  case  be  found  adhering  to  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  stomach,  or  subsiding  as  a  sediment  in  the  liquid 
contents.  The  following  j^rocess  for  detecting  the  acid  may  be 
then  adopted.  The  suspected  oxalate,  previously  well  washed, 
should  be  boiled  for  about  twenty  minutes,  with  an  equal  weight 
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of  pui-e  carbonate  of  potash.  A  partial  double  decomposition  takps 
place  : — the  undissolved  residue  containing  some  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  the  liquid  some  oxalate  of  potash.  The  liquid  may  be  filtered, 
neutralized  by  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  then  tested  with  the  tests 
already  described  for  oxalic  acid. 

Oxalic  acid  has  not  been  found  in  the  fluids  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  except  in  those  cases  in  which  it  has  been  taken  as 
a  poison.  It  is  not  a  constituent  of  any  of  the  secretions  of  the 
body.  There  are  two  vegetable  articles  of  food  which  contain 
it  in  the  form  of  soluble  acid  oxalate — namely,  common  sorrel 
{r\i.iiiex  acetosa)  much  used  as  an  esculent  herb  on  the  continent,  and 
the  garden  rhubarb  or  pie-plant  {rheum  rhaponticnm),  the  leaf-stalks 
of  which  are  largely  consumed  as  a  substitute  for  fruit  in  England. 
The  proportion  of  acid  oxalate  in  sorrel,  is  less  than  an  ounce  to 
one  gallon  of  juice.  This  is  so  small  that  it  could  create  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  chemical  analysis,  and  unless  symptoms  of  poisoning 
had  existed,  no  question  could  be  raised  to  aiiect  the  value  of  the 
chemical  evidence.  The  presence  of  the  vegetable  substance  in 
the  stomach,  would  sufficiently  explain  the  existence  of  traces  of 
oxalic  acid. 

The  proportion  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  combined  state  present  in  the 
leaf-stalks  of  edible  rhubarb,  has  not  been  accurately  determined, 
and  it  is  probably  liable  to  variation  according  to  the  stage  of  gro^vth 
of  the  plant.  Enormous  quantities  of  it  are  consumed  annually 
in  this  metropolis,  but  we  never  hear  of  any  accident  from  its 
use.  The  following  case,  from  the  'Medical  Gazette'  (vol.  38, 
p.  40),  is  the  only  instance  in  which  symptoms  resembling 
those  of  irritant  i^oisoning  are  stated  to  have  been  caused  by  this 
vegetable.  A  family  of  four  persons,  after  eating  very  freely  of 
the  leaven  of  the  domestic  rhubarb  or  pie-plant,  boiled  and  served 
as  '  gi'eens,'  were  all  of  theui  shortly  afterwards  seized  with  severe 
vomiting.  In  one  of  these  persons  the  attack  was  followed  by 
gastritis  ;  but  the  others  recovered  soon  after  the  vomiting.  It  is 
stated  in  the  same  journal,  from  an  analysis  by  Dr.  Long,  that 
one  pound  of  the  plant  yielded  twenty-fovn-  grains  of  oxalic  acid  ; 
but  as  the  smallest  quantity  of  acid  known  to  have  destroyed  life 
has  been  sixty  grains,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  person  could  eat 
sufficient  to  place  his  life  in  danger. 

Oh  articles  of  dotlduij. — When  there  is  no  other  S(uircc  of  evi- 
dence, the  acid  may  be  detected  on  cl<jth,  linen,  or  paper.  It  does 
not  corrode  these  substances  like  a  mineral  acid,  but  it  slowly  pro- 
duces reddish  ))rown  or  orange-coloured  spots  (Ui  black  cloth  with- 
out destroying  the  fibre.  Unless  the  stiitt"  has  been  washed,  the 
acid  remains  in  tlie  fabric  and  may  tliero  be  detected  by  boiling 
the  stained  poi-tion  in  water.  In  Ueij.  v.  Morns  (C.  C.  C.  Dcceudier 
].S(i<i)  it  was  i)roved  that  tin;  prisoner  had  aitiiinpted  to  administer 
a  li([uid  poison  foi-cibly  to  her  daughter,  a  girl  aged  six  years.  It 
was  sour  in  taste,  made  her  lips  smart,  and  caused  vomiting. 
There  was  dryness  of  the  liiis,  and  inllammation  of  the  linint' 
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membrane  of  the  mouth.  No  portion  of  the  substance  adminis- 
tered could  be  procured,  but  a  crystalline  deposit  of  oxalic  acid 
was  obtained  from  some  stains  on  the  dress  of  the  child.  The 
woman  was  convicted. 

Dr.  "White  (U.S.)  has  published  an  elaborate  report  of  a  case 
of  poisoning  with  oxalic  acid,  in  which  the  symptoms  and  appear- 
ances are  contrasted  with  those  caused  by  disease,  and  compared 
with  those  usually  assigned  to  oxalic  acid.  The  poison  was  not 
detected  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  but  the  sheets  of  the  bed 
on  which  the  patient  had  vomited,  yielded  from  one  to  two  grains 
of  oxalic  acid  !  The  patient  lived  forty  hours  after  vomiting  had 
set  in.    ('  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  Jan.  27,  1870.) 

Quantitative  analysis. — The  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  present  in  a 
measured  portion  of  any  mixture  may  be  determined  by  neutra- 
lising the  acid,  precipitating  it  entirely  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead  and  weigliing  the  dry  residue  thus  obtained.  The  quantity  of 
crystallized  oxalic  acid  may  be  calculated  from  the  amount  of  dry 
oxalate  of  lead  obtained  from  the  liquid.  100  grains  of  dry  oxalate 
are  equivalent  to  42  grains  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid.  To  connect 
weight  with  measure,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
small  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  weighs  76  grains,  and  tliree  teaspoon- 
fuls  correspond  to  half  an  ounce  (avoirdupois)  by  weight. 


CHAPTER  28. 

POISOKING  WITH  TA.HTARIC  ACID.— EFFECTS  OF  ACETIC  ACID.— VINEGAR.— 
PYEOGAIXIC  ACID.- CARBOLIC  ACID.— OIL  OF  TAE.—CBBASOTE.— SYMP- 
TOMS AND  APPEAEANCBS    PRODtJCBD    BY    THESE   COMPOTJNDS.  POISONING 

WITH  PICRIC  OR  CAEBAZOTIC  ACID. 

TARTARIC  ACID. 

Tartaric  acid  has  been  generally  considered  not  to  possess  any 
poisonous  properties  ;  but  one  case  at  least  is  on  record,  in  which 
there  was  no  doubt  that  this  acid  had  acted  as  an  u-ritant,  and  de- 
stroyed life  The  case  referred  to  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  for 
manslaughter  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  in  January  1845. 
(Bea  V  Watkins.)  The  accused  gave  the  deceased,  a  man,  £et.  24, 
bv  mistake,  one  ounce  of  tartaric  acid  instead  of  aperient  salts.  The 
deceased  swallowed  the  whole,  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  warm 
water  at  a  dose  ;  he  immediately  exclaimed  that  he  was  poisoned  : 
he  complained  of  a  burning  sensation  m  his  throat  and  stomach  as 
thoueh  he  had  drunk  oil  of  vitriol,  and  that  he  coiUd  compare  it  to 
nothing  but  being  all  on  fire.  Soda  and  magnesia  were  adminis- 
tered Sith  diluent  drinks.  Vomiting  set  m  and  this  symptom 
continued  until  death,  which  took  place  nine  days  afterwards.  On 
SspectTon  nearly  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal  was  found 
SgMy  nflamed.    The  accused  admitted  that  he  liad  made  a  mis- 
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take,  and  tartaric  acid  was  found  in  the  dregs  of  the  cup.  The  jury 
acquitted  the  prisoner. 

Another  case  of  poisoning  by  this  acid,  with  a  report  of  the 
results  of  analysis,  has  been  published  by  M.  Devergie.  ('  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1851,  vol.  2,  p.  432.)  This  case  gave  rise  to  a  controversy 
between  the  late  M.  Orfila  and  M.  Devergie,  the  points  in  dispute 
relating  chiefly  to  the  processes  for  the  detection  of  the  acid  in  the 
stomach  and  tissues.  (See  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1852,  vol.  1,  pp.  199,  382, 
and  vol.  2,  p.  230.) 

M.  Tardieu  describes  among  the  appearances  a  persistent  fluid- 
ity of  the  blood,  and,  further,  that  this  liquid  acquires  the  colour 
of  i-ed  currant  juice.  It  communicates  this  colour  to  the  tissues  ; 
and  in  the  siTbstance  of  the  organs,  especially  of  the  lungs,  there 
are  apoplectic  efl"u3ions.  (' Sur  I'Empoisonnement,' 1867,  p.  253.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  acid  is  absorbed,  and  that,  like 
oxalic  acid,  it  produces  certain  changes  in  the  blood.  Dragendorfi" 
states  that  it  is  decomposed  in  the  body,  and  is  eliminated  by  the 
urine  only  in  very  small  quantity. 

Dr.  Mitscherlich  has  performed  with  this  acid  a  series  of  ex- 
periments on  animals,  which  tend  to  prove  that  it  is  not  an  active 
poison.  He  found  that  while  the  animal  was  under  its  influence 
its  breathing  was  accelerated,  and  it  then  became  laboiious  and 
slow.  Great  debility  was  a  prominent  symptom,  and  soon  ended 
in  paralysis,  death  being  preceded  by  slight  spasms.  He  con- 
sidered this  acid  to  he  less  noxious  than  the  citric.  Half  an  ounce 
was  given  to  a  small  rabbit,  and  proved  fatal  in  one  hour  ;  tlu'ee 
drachms  killed  a  similar  animal  in  forty  minutes  ;  and  two  drachms, 
given  to  a  middle-sized  rabbit,  produced  no  eflects.  In  the  fatal 
cases,  it  was  not  found  to  excite  inflammation  of  the  small  intestines. 
Tartaric  acid  appears  to  enter  into  the  blood,  and  to  act  by  absorp- 
tion, for  Wohler  detected  it  as  acid  tartrate  of  lime  in  the  urine 
of  animals  to  which  he  had  administered  it.  ('Med.  Times,'  Sept. 
1845,  p.  341.)  Sir  R.  Christison  states  that  he  has  given  to  cats  one 
drachm  of  this  acid  in  solution,  without  apparently  producing  any 
incoiivenience  to  the  animal !  and  that  a  siu'geon  of  his  acfpiaintance 
had  known  six  drachms  of  tartaric  acid  to  have  been  taken  by  an 
adult,  in  mistake  for  carbonate  of  potash,  without  exciting  un- 
pleasant symptoms.    (' On  Poisons,' p.  227.) 

Treatmknt. — The  same  as  in  poisoning  liy  oxalic  acid 

CftEMKJAL  Analysis. — Tartaric  acid  in  powder  is  known  by  the 
following  characters  : — 1.  When  heated  on  i)latiuum-foil  it  burns 
with  a  pale  reddish-coloured  flame  evolving  a  peculiar  odour  and 
leaving  an  abundant  residue  of  carbon.  2.  It  forms  an  acid  solu- 
tion in  water,  which  when  moderately  concentrated  yields  a  granu- 
lar precipitate  with  a  few  drops  of  caustic  )iolasli  slowly  added, 
(liitartrate.)  A  little  alcohol  facilitates  the  precipitation.  3.  When 
a  few  drops  of  the  acid  solution  are  ev!i,porated  on  glass,  it  crystal- 
lizes in  an  irregular  plumose  form.  4.  'j'lie  solution  is  ])recipitated 
white  by  lime  water,  when  the  latter  is  added  in  large  (piantity  ;  the 
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precipitate  being  immediately  dissolved  by  a  slight  excess  of  the  acid. 
5.  It  gives  no  precipitate,  or  only  a  slight  opacity  with  nitrate  of 
silver  (thns  known  from  oxalic  acid).  6.  It  is  not  precipitated  by 
chloride  of  calcium.  7.  When  exactly  neutralized  by  potash,  and 
nitrate  of  silver  is  added,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is 
immediately  blackened  and  reduced  to  the  state  of  metallic  silver 
on  heating  the  liquid  to  212°.  8.  When  the  powdered  acid  is  heated 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  blackened. 

Organic  mixtures.  — If  the  acid  be  not  discovered  in  the  stomach 
in  the  state  of  powder  or  crystals,  we  may  obtain  it  by  digesting  the 
contents  in  alcohol,  in  which  this  vegetable  acid  is  quite  soluble. 

ACETIC  ACID. 

Tliis  acid  has  been  generally  exckided  from  the  class  of  poisons. 
Common  Vinegar,  which  contains  only  five  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid, 
has  been  often  taken  in  large  doses  without  injurious  consequences. 
From  the  experiments  perfomied  by  Orlila  on  dogs,  and  from  one 
case  which  he  reports  as  having  occurred  in  the  human  subject, 
acetic  acid,  when  concentrated,  appears  to  exert  an  irritant  action 
on  the  body.  ('  Annales  d'Hygiene,'  1831,  vol.  2,  p.  159  ;  also 
'  Toxicologie,'  vol.  2,  p.  198.)  This  is  not  more  than  we  might  have 
expected,  seeing  that  the  concentrated  acid  is  highly  corrosive. 
In  the  case  refeiTed  to,  the  deceased,  a  girl,  set.  19,  was  found 
dying  on  the  highway.  She  suffered  from  convulsions,  complained 
of  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  died  in  a  short  time.  On  inspection, 
the  stomach  was  found  neither  softened  nor  corroded,  but  its 
mucous  membrane  near  the  pylorus  was  almost  black.  The  mucous 
glands  were  prominent,  and  the  vessels  were  filled  with  dark 
coagulated  blood.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  glacial  acetic 
acid,  from  its  well-known  solvent  action  on  animal  substances, 
would  operate  as  a  corrosive  poison  and  destroy  life.  A  fatal  case 
of  poisoning  with  this  Liquid  occurred  at  Plumstead  in  August 
1873.  A  woman  gave  by  mistake  to  her  child,  jet.  2  years,  a  dose 
of  glacial  acetic  acid  which  had  been  used  for  removing  warts. 
The  cliild  sufiered  the  most  intense  pain,  and  died  in  about  tliirty- 
six  hours.    No  post-mortem  examination  was  required  for  the 

coroner's  inquest  I  ■  t     i  •  i 

These  remarks  equally  apply  to  Aromatic  acetic  acid,  winch  con- 
tains ninety  per  cent,  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  combined  with  some 
aromatic  oils.  In  one  case  in  wluch  this  was  incautiously  used,  it 
produced  corrosion  and  inflammation  of  the  bning  membrane  of 
the  nostrils  and  soft  palate.  The  treatment  would  consist  m  the 
free  administration  of  milk  and  carbonate  of  soda. 

Vinegar,  which  mav  be  regarded  as  an  organic  mixture  con- 
taining a  small  proportion  of  acetic  acid,  may  be  examined  by  dis- 
tilling a  portion,  and  testing  the  distiUed  Uquid  for  the  acicl. 
Vinegar,  aait  exists  in  commerce,  always  contains  a  small  quantity 
x>f  sulphuric  acid,  and  occasionally  traces  of  arsenic,  lead  and  copper. 
In  general  it  is  easily  recognized  by  its  odour.    Pelletan  observed, 
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ill  the  case  of  a  child,  tliat  the  abuse  of  vinegar  led  to  a  thinning 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  ;  and  Landerer  remarked 
that  the  milk  of  a  wet-nurse  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
large  qiiantities  of  the  Vinegar  of  Roses,  became  thin,  very  acid, 
and  deficient  in  casein  and  oil.  The  infant  which  she  was  suckling 
gradually  wasted  and  died,  and  the  woman  herself  suffered  severely. 
(Heller's  '  Archiv.'  1847,  2  H.  S.  185.) 

A  nalysis. — Acetic  acid,  if  in  the  free  state,  would  be  perceptible 
by  its  odour.  It  may  be  separated  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
by  distillation.  It  forms  a  dry  crystallizable  salt  with  soda  from 
which  strong  acetic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  heating  it  with  sul- 
phuiic  acid. 

PYROGALLIC  ACID. 

Poisonous  properties  have  been  attributed  to  this  well-known 
substance,  which  is  so  much  employed  in  photography.  I  have 
not  met  with  any  case  of  poisoning  by  it  in  the  human  subject  ; 
but  according  to  M.  Personne,  it  operates  powerfully  on  animals. 
Two  healthy  dogs  were  selected,  and  into  the  stomach  of  one  a 
dose  of  two  grains  of  pure  pyrogalUc  acid,  dissolved  in  water,  was 
injected  ;  and  twice  this  quantity  was  administered  to  the  other 
dog.  The  animals  died  after  fifty  and  sixty  hours  respectively. 
The  symptoms  are  said  to  have  resembled  those  of  phosphorus- 
poisoning,  and  after  death  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  was 
found  in  each  case  to  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration  I  The 
acid  is  supposed  to  act  like  phosphorus  in  arresting  oxidation 
changes  by  absorbing  and  removing  oxygen.  The  alkalinity  of  the 
blood  would  favour  this  chemical  action.  ('  Medical  Press,'  Decem- 
ber 18G9  ;  '  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sei.'  July  1870,  p.  275.) 

CARBOLIC  ACID.     PHENIC  ACID.      OIL  OF  TAR.  CREASOTE. 

The  oil  of  tar  whether  obtained  from  wood  or  coal  ants  as  a 
powerful  irritant.  In  1832,  about  ten  drachms  of  it  caused  the 
death  of  a  gentleman,  to  whom  it  had  been  sent  by  mistake  for  a 
black  draught.  The  druggist  wlio  sent  it  was  tried  for  manslaughter, 
but  acquitted.  The  irritant  properties  of  wood-tar  are  chiefly 
owing  to  creasote,  and  of  coal-tar  to  cai-bolic  acid.  The  latter  ha.s 
come  into  considerable  use  of  late  years. 

Carbolic  or  Phenic  Acid  is  a  solid  crystalline  product  of  the 
fractifinal  distillation  of  the  oil  of  coal-t;u-.  In  an  impure  state  it  is 
a  black  tarry-looking  liquid,  and  has  been  long  known  as  impure  crea- 
sote. The  crystals  of  ))uro  carbolic  acid  melt  at  and  the  oily- 
looking  liquid  boils  and  is  entirely  volatilized  at  370°.  It  is  sold 
commercially  in  a  li(|uid  form.  Many  instances  of  poisoning  by  this 
auVwtanco  are  now  on  record,  the  gr-eater  number  having  arisen  from 
accident.  Five  deaths  are  recorded  to  have  taken  place  from  it 
in  the  years  1803-7.  It  has  such  a  powerful  odour  and  taste 
that  it  could  not  bo  easily  administered  with  homicidal  intent.  In 
a  concentrated  form  it  has  a  strong  local  action,  and  is  a  corrosive 
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in'itant,  but  it  also  affects  the  braia  like  a  narcotic  poison.  It  acts 
on  the  unbroken  skin,  whitens  it,  hardens  it,  and  destroys  its  sensi- 
bility for  some  time.  It  acts  in  a  similar  way  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, whitening,  hardening,  and  corrugating  it.  In  three  instances 
it  is  reported  to  have  destroyed  life  as  the  result  of  external  ap- 
plication. (  'Brit.  Med.  Journal,'  Oct.  8,  1870.)  In  one  case  the 
person  died  in  two  hours.  The  acid  had  been  rubbed  into  the  skin 
to  cure  the  itcli.  ('  Pharm.  Jour.'  March  22,  1873.)  A  girl  under 
five  years  of  age  died  from  the  absorption  of  this  poison.  An 
incision  had  been  made  in  the  arm  in  a  surgical  operation.  The 
wound  was  covered  with  lint,  soaked  in  carbolic  acid,  but  without 
actual  contact.  In  one  hour  the  child  was  found  insensible,  and 
the  face  livid.  She  passed  into  a  state  of  complete  coma,  and  died 
half  an  hour  later.  ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  July  1873,  p.  280  ; 
also  '  Lancet,'  June  7,  1873.) 

Tlie  acid  has  a  powerful  local  action.  A  girl,  set.  13,  had  a 
splinter  beneath  her  naU.  This  was  removed,  and  the  tip  of  the 
finger  was  dipped  into  a  bottle  half  full  of  carbolic  acid.  There 
was  no  pain.  A  linen  compress  saturated  with  the  acid  was  tied 
round  the  finger.  On  the  following  day  this  portion  of  the  finger 
was  of  a  grey  colour,  and  completely  insensible.  Tlie  part  morti- 
fied, and  on  the  fifteenth  day  the  finger  was  removed.  It  was  dry, 
horny,  and  mummified.  (Bouchardat,  'Ann.  de  Therapeut.'  1874, 
p.  214.)  A  child,  set.  4|,  had  an  operation  performed  on  the  arm, 
requiruig  an  incision  four  inches  long.  The  wound  was  covered  with 
lint  soaked  in  pure  carbolic  acid.  In  spite  of  the  attempt  to  pre- 
vent direct  contact,  the  acid  had  penetrated  into  the  wound  and 
had  been  absorbed.  Symptoms  of  poisoning  came  on,  followed  by 
complete  coma  and  death  in  half  an  hour.  ('Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.' 
July  1873,  p.  279.) — It  thus  operated  as  a  cerebral  poison. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances. — When  the  poison  is  swallowed  in 
solution  in  a  moderately  concentrated  state,  the  patient  experiences 
a  hot  biiming  sensation,  extending  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach. 
The  symptoms  come  on  in  the  act  of  swallowing  ;  the  Uning  mem- 
brane of  the  moiith  is  whitened  and  hardened.  There  is  severe 
pain  in  the  stomach,  with  vomiting  of  a  frothy  mucus.  The  skm 
is  cold  and  clammy,  the  Hps,  eyelids,  and  ears  are  livid  ;  the  pulse 
120  and  intermittent  ;  breathing  difficult,  with  frothing  at  tlie 
mouth  There  is  insensibihty,  which  comes  on  speedily,  and 
rapidly  passes  into  coma  with  stertorous  breathing  ;  a  strong  odour 
of  carbolic  acid  in  the  breath  and  in  the  room  ;  the  pupils  are  con- 
tracted and  insensible  to  light.  The  fseces  and  urme,  when  passed, 
have  been  dark-coloured.    These  symptoms  show  that  carbolic  acid 

is  really  a  cerebral  poison.  ,     ,     ,  „     .      ,  i 

Among  the  appearances  after  death  the  following  have  been 

:'  observed  f  the  interior  of  the  mouth  and  jaws  wlfitened,  .soinetimes 
corroded  ;  the  oesophagus  also  is  white,  hard,  and  corrugated.  iUe 
coats  of  the  stomach  have  presented  a  horny  consistency,  vnthont 

'  any  signs  of  infiammation.    The  lungs  have  been  found  gorged 
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with  dark-coloured  blood,  and  the  bronchia  filled  with  a  brown-red 
thick  m  liens. 

I.  M.,  £et.  32,  swallowed  by  mistake  a  solution  of  the  acid  in 
water  which  had  been  prepared  as  a  disinfectant.  He  was  almost 
immediately  attacked  with  sickness,  cold  sweats,  stupor  and  insen- 
sibility. These  symptoms  were  followed  by  coma,  a  general  loss  of 
sensibility,  and  i:)aralysis  of  all  reflex  movements.  The  cornea  and 
conjunctiva  were  insensible,  and  the  pupils  much  contracted  ;  the 
breathing  frequent  and  stertorous  ;  the  pulse  small  and  quick  (120). 
No  urine  had  been  pa.ssed,  but  some  which  was  drawn  ofFby  a  catheter 
had  a  purple  tint,  and  smelt  strongly  of  the  acid.  The  man  was 
bled.  The  blood  was  thick,  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  this  also 
had  a  strong  odour  of  the  acid.  Owing  to  the  paralysed  state  of 
the  pharynx  he  was  unable  to  swallow.  The  man  died  on  the  same 
day,  apparently  asphyxiated.  (Bouchardat,  'Ann.  de  The'rap.' 
1873,  p.  97  ;  also  J  874,  p.  215.) 

In  October  1867,  a  child,  imder  two  years  of  age,  swallowed 
about  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  ordinary  brown  liquid  sold  as  car- 
bolic acid.  She  was  brought  to  Guy's  Hospital,  and  was  seen  ten 
minutes  after  swallowing  the  poison.  She  was  quite  insensible  : 
the  piipils  were  contracted  and  insensible  to  light  ;  the  conjunc- 
tiva insensible  ;  pulse  120  ;  skin  cold  and  clammy  :  lips  blue  ; 
respiration  much  impeded.  There  was  a  strong  tarry  odour  in  the 
breath.  The  child  had  vomited  a  little  frothy  fluid.  She  had  lost 
the  power  of  swallowing.  Tracheotomy  was  performed  to  relieve 
the  breathing.  The  child  died  twelve  hours  after  taking  the  poison. 
It  vomited  a  few  hours  before  death,  a  quantity  of  liquid  smelling 
.strongly  of  carbolic  acid,  and  at  this  tiaae  the  pupils  became  sensi- 
tive to  light. 

On  insjiection,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth,  fauces  and 
oesophagus  was  white  and  dense  :  it  was  easily  detached.  There 
were  patches  of  redness  about  the  stomach,  chiefly  on  the  rugai. 
The  bronchi  contained  a  brown-red  thick  nnicus,  which  choked  the 
tubes  ;  it  contained  blood,  and  smelt  strongly  of  carbolic  acid. 
Its  surface  was  pinkish  red,  and  there  were  patches  of  thin  false 
membrane  adhering  to  it.  The  lungs  were  gorged  with  blood,  and 
had  a  tan-y  odour.  The  cause  of  death  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
the  injury  done  to  the  lungs  and  air-pas.sages.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Eep.' 
18()8,  p.  234.)  Other  fatal  cases,  with  the  symptoms  and  appear- 
ances resemV)ling  the  above,  will  be  found  in  the  '  Lancet '  for  1873, 
(vol.  1,  pp.  302,  816.)  In  the  same  voliune,  p.  821,  a  case  is  re- 
ported in  which  the  diluted  acid  was  injected  by  mistake  intf)  the 
vagina.    It  exconatod  all  the  sin-rounding  jiarta. 

Fatal  done. — A  woman  died  from  swaiiowiug  a  wiuc-glassfnl  of 
carV)olic  acid,  prolmbly  a  weak  aiiueous  solution.  She  did  not 
speak  after  taking  it,  and  died  in  al)out  Imlf  an,  hour.  ('  Pharm. 
Jour.'  July  1872,  p.  75.)  In  1867,  a  child, "under  two  years,  died 
in  twelve  hf)urs  from  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  ordinary  brown 
liquid  carbolic  acid.    ('  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  1867,  p.  233.)  In 
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another  case  a  tablespoonful  Idlled  a  jwmg  man.  In  a  case  ■which 
occurred  to  Mi-.  Jeffreys,  an  adult  died  in  fifty  minutes  after  taking 
from  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  liquid  acid.  (See  Huse- 
mann's  '  Jahresbericht,'  1872,  p.  523.)  A  case  is  reported  in  the 
'  Lancet '  (1873,  p.  302)  in  winch  death  took  place  in  less  than  an 
hour. 

Treatment. — In  spite  of  severe  symptoms  there  may  be  recovery. 
A  man  drank  by  mistake  between  two  and  three  di-achms  of  the 
acid.  He  immediately  fell  in  an  insensible  state  and  was  conviilsed. 
He  was  seen  by  a  medical  man  in  eighteen  minutes.  He  appeared 
then  to  be  moribund.  The  extremities  were  cold,  the  pulse  was 
scarcely  perceptible,  the  heart's  action  ii-regiilar,  the  breathing  ster 
toroua,  he  was  qnite  insensible  and  was  in  a  state  of  intense  trismus 
(lockjaw).  The  contents  of  the  stomach  were  drawTi  off.  The  man 
rapidly  recovered,  bnt  for  some  days  he  suffered  from  irritation  of 
the  throat  and  gastritis.  ('Amer.  Jonr.  Med.  Sci.'  1873,  p.  566.) 
The  recovery  in  this  case  was  entirely  due  to  the  early  removal  of 
the  poison  from  the  stomach  by  the  stomach  pump.  This  is  the 
best  plan  of  treatment,  and  as  the  patient  is  usually  insensible,  it 
is  easily  can-ied  out.  The  stomach  should  be  well  washed  out  with 
tepid  water  until  the  smell  has  disappeared. 

Analysis. — The  strong  and  peculiar  odour  perceptible  in  the 
breath,  in  the  vomited  matters,  and  in  the  room,  generally  suffice 
to  mdicate  the  nature  of  the  poison.  Carbolic  acid  is  partially  dis- 
solved by  water,  and  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  solution 
of  potash.  It  has  no  acid  reaction,  but  it  gives  a  greasy  stain 
to  paper,  and  biu-ns  with  a  smoky  flame.  The  watery  solution 
is  slightly  acid.  There  is  no  test  for  its  presence  so  delicate  as 
the  odour.  It  maybe  separated  from  the  contort <  of  the  sto- 
mach by  washing  them  with  ether,  decanting  the  ethereal  liquid, 
and  allowing  the  ether  to  evaporate.  Oily-looking  globules  are 
thus  obtained,  having  the  peculiar  odour  of  carbolic  acid,  and  more 
or  less  brownish  coloured.  On  mixing  these  with  water,  and  adding 
a  persalt  of  iron,  the  liquid  acquires  a  dark  purple  or  inky  colour. 
Bromine  gives  a  wliite  precipitate  with  a  weak  aqueous  solution 
readily  soluble  in  an  excess  of  carbolic  acid. 

The  poison  has  been  detected  in  the  lu'ine  by  distilUng  this 
liquid  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  gives  to  the  urine  a  dark  colour  and 
at  the  same  time  imparts  to  it,  its  pecuhar  odour.  Hoffmann  de- 
tected it  in  the  urine  of  dogs  and  cats  which  had  been  killed  by 
carbolic  acid  in  from  twenty-four  to  sixty  hours.  (Dragendorft', 
'Man.  de  Tox.' 1873,  p.  515.) 

Coralline. — There  is  a  derivative  of  carbolic  or  phenic  acid,  under 
the  name  of  coralline,  to  which  MM.  Tardieu  and  Roussin  assign 
poisonous  properties.  As  a  dye-stuff  it  constitutes  a  large  branch 
of  manufacture  ;  it  is  used  for  dyeing  silk  and  woollen  of  a  red 
colour,  as  also  for  paper  staining.  By  oxidation  tlie  phenic  is  con- 
verted into  rosolic  acid,  and  this  acid,  by  combination  with  am- 
monia, produces  the  red  compound  called  coralline.    The  yellow 
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caralline  is  simply  a  modification  of  rosolic  acid.  Arsenic  does  not 
enter  into  the  composition  of  either. 

These  dyes,  when  used  for  socks  and  stockings,  have  been  ob- 
served to  caiise  a  vesicular  eruption  on  the  skin.  This  local  action 
has  been  followed  by  some  constitutional  disturbance.  ('  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  18G9,  vol.  1,  p.  262.)  (MM.  Tardieu  and  Roussin  found 
that  the  coralline  dye  could  be  extracted  by  alcohol,  and  further 
that  a  dog  and  a  rabbit  were  killed  by  the  injection  of  a  jDortion  of 
it  under  the  skin.  The  dyed  articles  were  said  to  be  of  English 
manufacture.  These  efl'ects  were  clearly  due  to  the  local  irritation 
of  the  skin  set  up  by  this  noxious  dye. 

Aniline  red  has  also  been  used  for  dyeing  silk  and  woollen,  but 
in  this  case,  the  efl'ects  have  been  traced  to  the  action  of  arsenic 
left  as  an  impurity  in  the  coloured  compound.  Coralline  red  is 
insoluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  The 
colour  is  not  changed  by  alkalies.  Aniline  red  is  soluble  in  cold 
water  ;  the  colour  is  destroyed  by  ammonia,  but  reappears  on  the 
addition  of  an  acid.  Public  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
noxious  eflfects  produced  by  these  dyes  when  employed  for  articles 
of  clothing  worn  next  to  the  skin,  but  in  this  countiy  there  is  no 
sanitary  law  to  prevent  their  manufacture  and  sale. 

PICRIC  OR  CARBAZOTIC  ACID. 

This  is  a  solid  crystalline  acid,  usually  seen  in  yellow  prisms, 
having  an  intensely  colorific  power.  In  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  it  was  briefly  noticed  as  a  poison  operating  as  a  narcotico- 
irritant  on  animals,  i.e.  afl'ecting  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  Ten 
grains  sufficed  to  kill  a  dog  in  less  than  two  hours.  The  prominent 
symptoms  were  tremor  of  the  limbs,  stupor  and  convulsions. 
After  death  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  the 
muscles,  skin,  and  the  blood-vessels  throughout  the  body  were 
found  to  be  more  or  less  dyed  of  an  intensely  yellow  colour.  This 
staining  of  the  tissues  furnished  a  clear  proof  that  the  acid  had 
been  carried  into  the  blood  by  absorption.  The  late  Dr.  Calvert 
proposed  to  utilize  this  property  by  causing  the  acid  to  be  mixed 
in  small  proiioriion  with  arsenic  and  other  colourless  poisons.  The 
staining  of  the  skin  and  conjunctiva  during  life  and  the  yellow 
colouring  given  to  the  muscles  and  viscera  in  the  event  of  death, 
would,  it  was  supposed,  reveal  the  fact  of  poisoning.  Indepen- 
dently of  colour,  it  possesses  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  and  thus 
would  impart  a  strong  taste  to  tasteless  poisons.  As  the  .substance 
is  it.self  a  poison,  the  suggestion  was  never  carried  into  practice. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  tliis  acid,  the  ui-ine  whicli  is  first 
passed,  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  .showing  that  the  acid  is  eliminated  by 
the  kidneys. 

From  its  intense  bitterness,  ])icricacid  is  said  to  have  been  at  one 
time  employed  in  the  brewing  of  ale  as  a  substitute  for  hops.  Its 
presence  in  beer  may  bo  generally  known  by  the  licpiid  giving  a 
yellow  tint  to  white  filtering  paper. 
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Analysis. — The  bitter  taste  and  yellow  colour  are  sufficient  to 
identify  picric  acid.  It  may  be  separated  from  organic  substances 
by  boiling  them  in  strong  alcohol  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
This  liquid  may  be  concentrated  by  evaporation.  A  slip  of  flannel 
or  sUk  is  dyed  of  an  intense  yellow  colour  when  immersed  in  the 
acid  decoction.  The  acid  may  be  separated  from  beer  by  a  similar 
process,  substituting  sulphiiric  for  hydrochloric  acid.  (Dragendorff", 
'  Man.  de  Toxicol.'  1873,  p.  510.)  It  has  been  stated  that  this  sub- 
stance, when  used  as  a  yellow  or  orange  dye  for  woollen  socks  and 
stockings,  has  given  rise  to  an  eczematous  einption  on  the  skin. 
Although  it  possesses  locally  irritant  properties,  it  is  probable  that 
the  yellow  and  orange  dyes  referred  to  have  been  really  derived  from 
phenic  or  carbolic  acid. 
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CHAPTER  29. 

POISONING    BY    THE    ALKALIES.      POTASH,  SODA,  AND    THEIR  CARBONATES.  

SYMPTOMS.  —  APPEARANCES.  TREATMENT.  —  ANALYSIS.  AMMONIA  AND 

CARBONATE  OF  AMMONIA  (SAL  VOLATILE).  FATAL  ACTION  ON  THE  LUNGS. — 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  AMMONIA. 

AxKAiiES. — The  alkaline  poisons  are  few  in  number  ;  but  the 
salme  combinations  which  they  form  are  very  numerous.  A  se- 
lection has  been  made  of  the  most  important  of  these  compounds, 
in  a  toxicological  point  of  view,  and  these  will  be  considered 
after  the  alkalies.  By  an  alkali  we  here  understand  a  substance 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Its  aqueous  solution  has  a  soapy  feel. 
It  corrodes  and  dissolves  many  organic  substances.  It  neutralizes 
acids  and  forms  salts.  Litmus  paper  reddened  by  an  acid  is  rendered 
awain  blue  by  an  alkali.  The  most  delicate  test  of  alkalinity  in  a 
liquid  is  the  arsenio-nitrate  of  silver  (made  by  mixing  equal  parts 
of  saturated  solutions  of  arsenious  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver).  It 
produces  in  a  sohition  containing  a  very  small  portion  of  alkali,  a 
dense  yellow  precipitate  (arsenite  of  silver).  The  alkaline  poisons 
which  will  be  first  considered  are  Potash  and-  Soda. 

POTASH  AND  SODA. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  produced  by  potash  and  soda,  when 
taken  in  large  doses,  are  so  similar,  that  one  description  will  serve 
for  both  It  must  be  observed,  that  cases  of  alkaline  poisoning  are 
extremely  rare,  and  have  been  hitherto  chiefly  the  result  of  acci- 
dent The  most  common  form  in  which  these  poisons  are  met  with, 
is  in  the  state  of  pearlash  (carbonate  of  potash)  and  soap-lees 
(carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  mixed  mth  caustic  alkali).  Ihe 
patient  experiences,  during  the  act  of  swallowing,  an  acrid,  caustic 
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taste— the  alk.aline  liquid,  if  sufficiently  concentrated,  softens  and 
corrodes  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth.  There  is  a  sensation 
of  bm-ning  heat  in  the  throat,  extending  down  the  gullet  to  the  pit 
of  the  stomach.  Vomiting  is  not  always  observed  ;  but  M'hen  it 
does  occur,  the  vomited  matters  are  sometimes  mixed  with  blood  of 
a  dai-k-brown  colour,  and  with  detached  portions  of  mucous  mem- 
brane— this  efi'ect  depending  on  the  degree  of  causticity  in  the  liquid 
swallowed.  The  skin  is  cold  and  clammy — there  is  purgmg,  with 
severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  resembling  colic.  The  pulse  is  quick 
and  feeble.  In  the  com-se  of  a  short  time,  the  lips,  tongue,  and 
thi-oat  become  swollen,  soft,  and  red. 

AppearcDiccs  after  death. — In  recent  cases  there  are  strong  marks 
of  the  local  action  of  the  poison  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  throat,  and  gullet.  This  membrane  has  been  found 
softened,  detached,  and  inflamed,  in  patches  of  a  deep  chocolate 
colour, — sometimes  almost  black.  The  same  appearance  has  been 
met  with  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  trachea.  The 
stomach  has  had  its  mucous  surface  eroded  in  patches,  and  there  has 
been  partial  inflammation.  In  one  instance,  as  the  result  of  the 
action  of  soda,  I  found  it  puckered  and  blackened. 

Dr.  Barclay  has  reported  a  case  of  chronic  poisoning  by  potash, 
which  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  after-eflects  and  appear- 
ances caused  by  this  poison.  A  woman,  aged  44,  was  admitted  into 
Ht.  George's  Hospital,  about  six  hours  and  a  half  after  she  had 
swallowed  a  quantity  of  American  potash, — probably  a  saturated 
solution  of  carbonate  of  jjotash  (American  pearlash).  She  had 
vomited  immediately  after  talcing  it.  The  mouth  and  fauces  were 
ranch  corroded.  There  was  burning  pain  in  the  tliroat  and  gullet, 
extending  downwards  to  the  stomach  ;  but  there  was  no  tenderness 
on  pressure.  Two  days  after  her  admission,  there  was  a  little 
vomiting.  The  mucous  membrane,  so  far  as  it  could  be  seen,  was 
destroyed  ;  there  was  some  difliculty  of  .swallowing,  and  occasionally 
pain  after  food  had  entered  the  stomach.  In  about  a  month  there 
was  frequent  vomiting,  with  pain  on  pressure,  and  constipation  ; 
when  food  or  medicine  was  taken,  there  was  much  pain  in  tlie 
stomach,  and  in  a  sliort  time  the  food  was  ejected.  As  the  case 
progressed,  notliiiig  could  be  retained  on  the  stomach,  and  shortly 
before  death  the  patient  was  supported  only  by  nutritive  injections. 
She  died  from  starvation  on  July  8,  about  two  mimlh.'i  after 
taking  the  alkali.  On  inspection,  the  lower  part  of  the  gullet  was 
found  much  contracted,  the  lining  membrane  entirely  destroyed, 
and  tile  muscular  coat  exj^rised.  The  external  coats  were  much 
thickened.  The  cardiac  oriLice  of  the  stoniach,  where  the  ulcer- 
ation ceased,  was  cousiderably  contracted.  At  the  pyloric  end,  the 
mucous  lining  iiresentcd  a  large  and  dense  cicatrix,  ol)Htructing 
all  communication  witli  the  duixlenum  except  by  an  orilice  no 
larger  than  a  probe.  Tlie  intervening  portion  of  the  stoniach  was 
healthy,  as  were  also  the  largo  and  small  intestines.  ('  IVled.  Times 
and  Gazette,'  Nov.  20,  18515,  p.  054.)    Orlila  refers  to  two  cases  of 
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poisoning  by  carbonate  of  potasli,  in  eacli  of  which,  half  an  ounce 
of  this  substance  was  taken  by  mistake  for  aperient  salts.  The 
l^atients, — two  young  men,  recovered  from  the  first  eftects,  but 
ultimately  died  ;  the  one  three  months,  and  the  other  four  months, 
after  the  poison  had  been  taken. 

The  secondaiy  fatal  efl'ects  of  these  poisons  appear  to  be  due  to 
constant  purging,  gi-eat  irritability  of  the  stomach,  leading  to  inces- 
sant vomiting,  or  loss  of  the  functions  of  this  organ  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  lining  membrane,  and  stricture  either  of  the  gullet  or  of 
the  apertures  of  the  stomach — any  of  which  causes  may  destroy  life 
at  almost  any  period.  A  fatal  case  of  stricture,  produced  by  soap- 
lees  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  and  three  months,  is  reported  by 
Dr.  Basham  ('Lancet,'  March  2,  1850).  The  constant  use  of  the 
alkalies  or  their  carloonates  appears  to  be  productive  of  latent  mis- 
chief :  yet  the  quantity  which  may  be  sometimes  taken  in  divided 
doses  without  destroying  life  is  enormous.  Dr.  Tunstall,  of  Bath, 
relates  the  case  of  a  man  who  for  eighteen  years  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  remove  dyspepsia.  It  is 
stated,  that  for  sixteen  years  he  took  two  ounces  of  the  bicarbonate 
daily  !  The  man  died  suddenly,  and  on  examining  the  stomach  it 
was  found  to  be  gi-eatly  distended  and  extensively  diseased — con- 
ditions which  were  referred  by  Dr.  Tunstall  to  the  action  of  the 
bicarbonate  of  soda  ('  Med.  Times,'  Nov.  30,  1850,  p.  564). 

In  a  case  which  occun-edto  Dr.  Deutsch(' Berlin  Med.  Zeitung,' 
1857,  No.  51),  a  man,  pet.  55,  drank  by  mistake  a  quantity  of  soajo- 
lees,  containing  about  30  per  cent,  of  caustic  potasli.  It  was  calcu- 
lated that  the  quantity  taken  must  have  contained  half  an  ounce 
of  potash,  of  which  a  fourth  part  was  considered  to  have  reached 
the  stomach.  He  was  seen  almost  immediately.  The  lining 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat  had  a  bluish-red  colour,  M^as 
separating  in  shreds,  and  easily  bled  on  being  touched.  The  man 
complained  of  an  insupportable  burning  pain  extending  from  the 
mouth  to  the  stomach,  a  nauseous  taste  and  a  constriction  in  the 
gullet.  He  could  not  swallow  :  any  attempt  at  swallowing  gave  rise 
to  constriction  of  the  throat.  Choking  and  an  inclination  to  vomit 
existed,  but  he  did  not  completely  vomit.  There  was  cold  per- 
spiration, with  paleness  of  the  face — collapsed  features,  slight 
convulsions— hiccough,  and  a  rapid,  small,  thready  pulse.  The 
abdomen  was  distended  and  tender  to  the  touch.  The  taking  of 
liquids  produced  vomiting  of  bloody  .slireds  of  mucous  membrane. 
In  eight  days  the  inflammation  was  reduced.  After  six  weeks 
there  was  stiU  difficulty  of  swallowing  :  this  increased,  and  the  man 
died  from  starvation  twenty-eight  weeks  after  he  had  swallowed 
the  alkali.  On  inspection,  the  throat  and  upper  part  of  the  gullet 
presented  nothing  abnormal ;  but  the  gullet  became  thicker  a,nd 
more  contracted  as  it  descended  to  the  stomach,  so  that  the  opening 
into  the  stomach  would  scarcely  admit  a  crow-quill.  This  was 
owing  to  a  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  stomach 
was  empty,  small,  contracted,  and  bloodless,  but  free  from^  any 
organic  changes  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  May  22,  1857,  p.  597). 
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The  following  case  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  in  Sept. 
1857.  A  child,  under  two  years  of  age,  had  drunk  from  a  cup, 
about  an  hour  before,  a  mouthful  of  soap-iees.  In  the  course  of  an 
hour  or  two  difficulty  of  breatliing  came  on  with  intense  heat  of 
skin.  The  child  died  twelve  hours  after  swallowing  the  fluid. 
The  mouth,  tongue,  and  oe.sophagus  had  a  yellowish-brown  hue, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  latter  was  of  a  dark-brown  colour.  The 
stomach  was  contracted,  and  the  mucous  membrane  was  of  a  pink 
hue  from  injection.  Near  the  pyloric  end,  the  rugoe  were  of  a  daik- 
brown  colour,  a  chemical  result  of  the  action  of  the  alkali.  The 
mucous  membranes  were  hard  and  had  a  horny  feel.  The  parts 
about  the  larynx  were  much  swollen.  (' Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,' 1859, 
p.  133.) 

Stricture  of  the  oesophagus  is  one  of  the  results  of  this  form  of 
poisoning,  and  the  patient  may  die  at  a  long  period  after  taking 
the  poison.  Dr.  Ashurst,  U.S.,  describes  the  case  of  a  girl,  tet. 
4,  who  died  from  this  cause,  ttm  years  after  swallowing  an  alkaline 
liquid.  The  oesophagus  was  found  contracted  to  three-eighths  of  an 
inch,  or  to  one-tliii-d  of  its  circumference,  towards  the  lower  part. 
('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  April  1871,  p.  394.) 

Fatal  dose  and  period  of  death. — The  most  rapidly  fatal  case 
which  I  have  found  reported,  is  that  of  a  boy,  who  died  in  tliree 
hours  after  swallowing  three  ounces  of  a  strong  solution  of  carbon- 
ate of  potash.  In  another  case,  a  cliild,  aged  3  years,  took  a  small 
quantity  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  pearlash,  which  had  deli- 
quesced, and  died  in  twenty-four  hours.  Death  was  caused  in  this 
instance  by  the  inflammation  induced  in  the  larynx  causing  an 
obstruction  to  breathing.  In  this  respect,  the  caustic  alkalies  may 
destroy  life  like  the  mineral  acids — by  the  local  efiects  on  the  air- 
passages.  In  an  instance  which  was  communicated  to  me  by  a 
pupil,  a  lady  swallowed,  l)y  mistake,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  the 
common  solution  of  potash  of  the  shops,  which  contains  about  five 
jjer  cent,  of  caustic  alkali.  She  recovered  from  the  first  symptoms 
of  irritation,  hwi  died  seven  weeks  afterwards,  from  pure  exhaustion 
— becoming  gi'oatly  emaciated  before  her  death.  The  alkaii  had 
probal)ly  destroyed  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  had 
thus  impaired  digestion. 

Treatment.  —  VVe  may  administer  freely,  water  containing  acetic 
or  citric  acid  dissolved — lemon-juice,  or  the  juice  of  oranges. 
Demulcent  drinks,  as  albumen,  milk,  gruel,  or  barley-water,  will 
also  be  found  serviceable.  The  free  exhibition  of  oil  has  also  been 
found  useful. 

dhem/ical  avnj.ysis. — Cau.stic  potashand  soda  are  known  from  their 
respective  carbonates  by  .giving  a  brown  precipitate  with  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  earlu»i<tles,  on  the  other  hand,  yield  a 
wliitish-ycllow  precij)itatc  and  effervesce  with  acids .  Caustic  poiasli. 
is  known  from  caustic  soda  by  the  following  characters  : — 1.  Its 
3f)liition,  when  not  too  much  diluted  Avitli  water,  is  precipitated 
of  a  canary-yellow  colour,  by  chloride  of  platinum.  2.  It  is 
precipitated  in  gi-anidar  white  crystals,  on  the  addition  of  an  excess 
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of  a  strong  solution  of  tartaric  acid.  This  test  answers  better 
by  adding  the  alkali  gradually  to  the  acid,  and  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  alcohol  to  the  mixture.  Caustic  soda  is  not  precipitated 
by  either  of  these  tests,  which  will  serve  equally  to  distinguish 
the  salts  of  potash  from  those  of  soda,  if  we  except  the  bin- 
oxalate  and  bitartrate  of  potash,  which,  from  being  but  little 
soluble  in  water,  are  not  precipitated.  3.  If  we  neutralize  the 
two  alkalies  by  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  crystallize  the  liquids  on 
a  slip  of  glass,  sliould  the  alkali  be  potash,  the  crystals  will  be  in 
the  form  of  long  slender  fluted  prisms  ;  if  soda,  of  rhombic  plates. 
(See  figs.  6  and  7,  page  210,  ante.)  4.  A  fine  platinum  wire  may  be 
dipped  into  the  alkaline  liquid,  and  then  dried  by  holding  it  above 
the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp.  In  this  way  a  tliin  film  of  solid  alkali 
is  obtained  on  the  wire.  On  introducing  this  into  the  colourless 
part  of  the  flame,  if  it  be  potash,  the  flame  will  acquire  a  lilac 
colour ;  if  soda,  a  rich  yellow  colour.  The  test  applies  to  the 
salts  of  tlie  two  alkalies.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  platinum 
wire  is  perfectly  clean.  When  the  quantity  of  alkali  or  alkaline 
salt  is  large,  the  experiment  may  be  perfoimed  in  a  platinum  cap- 
sule, alcohol  being  added  to  the  salt,  and  the  mixture  boiled. 

The  carbonates  of  potash  are  known  from  those  of  soda  by  the 
above  tests.  The  carhonatf.  is  known  from  the  bicarbonate  of  either 
alkali,  by  the  fact  that  the  former  yields  immediately  a  white 
precipitate,  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  while  the  latter 
is  unafi'ected  by  this  test  until  the  mixture  is  heated.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  the  analyst  to  remember  that  caustic  potash  and  soda,  their 
respective  carbonates,  and  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  are 
often  contaminated  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  give  a  black  precipitate 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  This 
ha^jpens  whenever  the  solutions  of  these  salts  have  been  kept  for 
some  time  in  flint-glass  bottles. 

In  liquids  conta'ming  organic  matter. — Such  liquids  are  frothy: 
they  possess  an  alkaline  reaction,  a  peculiar  alkaline  odour,  and  are 
unctuous  to  the  feel.  Potash  and  soda  soften  and  dissolve  most 
kinds  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  They  also  act  upon  wooUen 
articles  of  clothing.  If  the  organic  liquid  be  highly  alkaline,  and 
gives  out  no  odoiu-  of  ammonia,  either  by  itself  or  on  distilling  a 
portion  of  it  with  caustic  potash,  the  alkali  may  be  eitlier  ^joias/i 
or  soda,  or  theii-  carbonates.  The  latter  would  be  known  by  the 
Liquid  effervescing  on  adding  a  portion  of  it  to  an  acid.  The 
organic  liquid  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  then  heated  to  char 
the  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  the  alkali  will  be  recovered 
from  it  in  the  state  of  carbonate  by  digesting  the  incinerated 
residue  in  pure  alcohol.  It  has  been  also  recommended  to 
neutralize  by  muriatic  acid,  to  evaporate,  incinerate,  and  procure 
the  alkali  for  analysis  in  tlie  state  of  chloride.  Mere  traces  of  these 
alkalies  furnish  no  evidence  of  poisoning,  since  all  the  animal 
liquids  and  solids  yield  scxla,  and  many  of  them  potash.  In  no 
case  will  the  discovery  of  the  alkalies  be  any  proof  of  poisoning, 
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unless  the  alkali  be  in  large  quantity,  and  the  marks  of  its  action 
be  apparent  in  the  throat  and  stomach. 

If  the  alkali  be  ammonia,  this  will  be  announced  by  the  odour, 
and  it  may  then  be  obtained  by  distillation.  Tf  it  he  in  small 
proportion,  tliis  can  aiford  no  evidence  of  poisoning  ;  since  many 
animal  fluids  contain  ammonia,  and  in  those  which  do  not  contam 
it,  it  is  easily  generated  either  by  spontaneous  decomposition,  or 
sometimes  even  by  the  heat  reqnired  for  distillation  with  potash. 
Should  the  alkali  be  in  large  quantity,  this  is  no  evidence  of  poison- 
ing by  it,  unless  we,  at  the  same  time,  discover  obvious  marks  of  its 
local  action  on  the  mouth,  throat,  gullet,  and  stomach. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Orfila,  potash  is  absorbed  and 
conveyed  into  the  blood.  The  alkali  is  eliminated  by  the  urine, 
which  is  thereby  rendered  allcaline.  When  he  gave  about  one 
drachm  of  potash  to  dogs,  the  presence  of  this  alkali  was  detected 
after  the  lapse  of  six  hours  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys. 
Owing  to  the  solvent  action  of  this  poison  on  iibrin  and  albumen, 
the  blood,  although  it  may  be  darker  in  colour,  is  never  found 
coagulated  in  the  vessels  after  death. 

AMMONIA. 

Vapour. — The  vapour  of  strong  ammonia  is  poisonous.  It  may 
destroy  life  by  producing  violent  inflammation  of  the  larynx  and 
of  the  lungs.  The  vapour  produces  a  feeling  of  choking,  with  a 
sense  of  great  heat  in  the  throat  :  it  appears  to  suspend  the  power 
of  breathing,  and  the  pain  and  heat  in  the  throat  remain  for  a  long 
time.  The"  vapour  is  often  most  injudiciously  employed  to  rouse 
a  person  fi-om  a  fit.  A  case  is  on  record  of  an  epileptic  having  died, 
under  all  the  symptoms  of  croup,  two  days  after  the  application  of 
the  vapour  of  strong  ammonia  to  his  nostrils.  A  singidar  cnse  of 
recovery  from  the  poisonous  effects  of  this  vapour,  by  Dr.  Souchard, 
will  l)e  found  in  the  '  Annales  d'Hygiene  '  (1841,  vol.  1,  p.  219). 

In  another  case  in  which  the  vapour  was  breathed  accidentally, 
in  the  manufacture  of  ice  from  liquefied  ammonia,  is  reported 
(Husemann's  'Jahresbericht,'  1872,  p.  1070);  the  eflects  were  chiefly 
manifested  on  the  lungs,  and  many  days  elapsed  before  recovery 
took  place. 

Hymptoms  and  a.pp<'ara;)ices. — A  strong  solidlim  of  ammonia, 
when  swallowed,  produces  symptoms  similar  to  those  described  in 
speaking  of  potash.  Tlie  chief  dillerence  ol)served  is,  that  the 
sense  of  heat  and  buming  pain  in  the  throat  and  stomach  are  much 
greater.  Cases  of  this  form  of  poisoning  are  rare.  Dr.  Bouchard 
relates  an  instance  which  occurred  in  France,  where  a  boy,  only  0 
years  old,  poisoned  his  younger  sister  by  pouring  several  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  strong  solution  of  ammonia  down  her  throat.  In  the 
following  instance  of  ])oiNoning  by  ammonia,  the  exact  f|uantity 
taken  was  unknown,  but  the  solution  was  sulliciently  strong  to  act 
chemically  (m  the  mouth.  A  womaii,  .'et.  24,  swallowed  about  half 
a  wineglassful  of  a  njixturo  containing  a  large  (quantity  uf  strong 
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aanmonia,  put  into  it  by  mistake.  She  immediately  fell  backwards 
in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  appeared  as  if  choked.  When  seen 
about  six  hours  after  the  accident,  she  complained  of  severe  burning 
pain  down  her  tlu-oat  and  in  the  stomach,  which  was  tender  on 
pressure.  There  was  great  debihty,  the  voice  was  reduced  to  a 
whisper,  and  the  countenance  expressed  anxiety.  There  was  also 
great  difficulty  of  swallowing,  the  pupils  were  widely  dilated,  the 
breathing  was  difficult,  the  tongue  coated  with  a  white  fur,  painful, 
and  tender ;  two  or  tliree  patches  of  its  mucous  membrane  had 
peeled  oil',  and  there  were  convulsive  twitches  of  the  right  arm. 
Diluted  vinegar  and  other  remedies  were  employed,  but  the  patient 
did  not  entirely  recover  from  the  effects  until  after  the  lapse  of  ten 
days.  On  the  fifth  day  there  were  still  great  pain  and  tenderness 
in  the  abdomen.  (Case  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  '  Lancet,'  April  4,  p.  385.) 
A  case  is  referred  to  in  the  '  Journal  de  Pharmacie  '  (Oct.  1846,  p. 
285),  in  which  from  one  to  two  di-achms  of  ammonia,  unknowingly 
administered,  caused  death.  There  was  violent  vomiting,  with 
bloody  pui'ging  ;  and,  on  inspection,  blood  was  found  eflfused  in  the 
intestines.  There  was  also  a  remarkably  fluid  state  of  the  blood 
in  the  body.  In  another  instance,  a  man  walked  into  a  druggist's 
shop,  and  asked  for  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  to  take  some 
spots  out  of  his  clothes.  The  druggist  poured  about  a  teaspoonful 
and  a  half  into  a  glass.  The  man  suddenly  swallowed  it,  and  fell 
instantly  to  the  ground.  He  soon  afterwards  died,  complaining  of 
the  most  excruciating  pain.  ('  Journal  de  Chimie  M^dicale,'  1845, 
p.  531.) 

A  sunilar  case  occurred  at  Halifax  in  April  1857 :  a  man  swal- 
lowed a  large  dose  of  ammonia,  and  died  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
In  one  instance  a  strong  dose  of  the  solution  killed  a  man  in  fonr 
Tninutes,  by  causing  suffocation  ( '  Christison,'  p.  167).  In  other  cases, 
in  spite  of  a  large  dose,  death  has  taken  place  slowly. 

Dr.  Potain  met  with  an  instance  in  wMch  a  man  swallowed 
upwards  of  three  ounces  of  the  commercial  solution  of  ammonia, 
and  he  did  not  die  from  the  effects  until  the  eleventh  day. 
('Journal  de  Cliimie  Medicale,'  1862,  pp.  311  and  474.) 

Dr.  Stevenson  reports  the  following  case  of  poisoning  with 
solution  of  ammonia  : — H.  H.  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital 
in  July  1871.  He  had  shortly  before  drunk  a  teaspoonful  of 
strong  liquor  ammonise  (s.  g.  '88).  The  lips,  tongue,  tonsils,  and 
uvula  were  nmch  swollen,  red,  and  glazed,  and  covered  here  and 
there  with  pieces  of  white  epithelium.  He  had  great  difficulty  of 
breathing,  complained  of  slight  pain  in  the  abdomen,  turned  over 
on  his  side,  became  blue  in  the  face,  and  expii-ed  immediately 
without  any  struggle  for  breath.  On  inspection,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  and  pharynx  were  found  to  be  red  and  glazed. 
The  oesophagus  was  intensely  red  throughout,  and  at  the  lower  part 
was  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  which  ceased  abruptly  at  the  stomach. 
There  was  much  oedema  about  the  larynx,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  was  thickened  and  injected. 
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Both  lungs  were  oedematons  and  gorged  with  blood.  Tlie  m\icons 
membrane  of  the  stomach  presented  a  patch  of  injection  about 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  was  here  thin.  The  ammonia  had 
probably  come  in  contact  with  this  part  of  the  stomach  ;  elsewhere 
it  was  thick,  pale,  and  coated  with  slimy  mucus.  Both  sides  of 
the  heart  contained  dark  fluid  blood.  (' Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.' 1872, 
p.  225. )  It  is  probable  that  in  this  case  the  alkali  caused  death  by 
its  eflects  on  the  respiratory  organs. 

In  August  1854,  a  woman  swallowed  ten  drachms  of  a  solution 
of  ammonia  (strength  not  stated)  ;  she  threw  the  glass  from  her 
and  rushed  into  an  adjoining  room.  When  seen  by  a  medical 
man  she  was  in  a  sitting  position,  having  on  her  knees  a  basin 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  stringy  salivary  fluid,  with  a  few 
streaks  of  blood.  Her  face  was  pale,  the  eyes  were  haggard  and 
injected,  the  lips  presented  much  swelling,  and  also  redness,  which 
extended  to  the  mouth  and  throat.  There  was  entire  loss  of  voice. 
There  was  pain  in  the  pharynx  and  stomach.  Tlie  pulse  was  slow, 
and  the  limbs  were  cold.  Some  spoonfuls  of  vinegar  were  given, 
but  were  swallowed  with  difliculty.  The  pain  in  the  stomach 
was  severe,  and  was  increased  on  pressure.  A  draught  of  cold 
milk,  which  happened  to  be  at  hand,  was  given  to  the  woman,  and 
produced  relief.  Tlie  loss  of  voice  and  the  inability  to  swallow 
lasted  three  days  :  a  large  quantity  of  saliva  with  a  bloody  mem- 
brane was  thrown  ofi' ;  the  pain  in  the  stomach  continued.  Tlie 
patient  recovered  in  a  week.  ('L'Union  Medicale,' Fev.  19,  185?; 
'  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  1857,  vol.  19,  p.  500.) 

A  man,  ajt.  40,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  one  drachm  of 
solution  of  ammonia  diluted  with  water  to  relieve  his  breathing. 
In  June  1857,  he  took  into  his  mouth  by  accident,  an  ounce  of 
hartshorn  spirit.  He  suddenly  called  for  water  and  quickly  ejected 
tlie  fluid.  He  was  immediately  seized  with  intense  burning  pain 
and  a  feeling  of  sufibcation.  He  thought  that  none  of  the  fluid 
had  reached  the  stomach.  No  antidote  was  administered.  In  two 
hoTirs  he  wa.s  seen  labouring  under  the  following  symptoms  :  co\in- 
tenance  strffused, — lips  livid, — breathing  stridiilous,- — aspect  anx- 
ious,— legs  cold, — beating  the  bed-clothes  with  his  hands  (mal- 
leatio  !),  pulse  100, — the  inside  of  the  luoutli,  tongue,  and  throat, 
so  far  as  cotild  bo  seen,  red,  raw,  and  liery-kxjkiiig.  Tliero  was 
pain  referred  to  the  larynx,  but  no  pain  in  the  8t(muicli,  even  on. 
[iressure  :  there  was  no  thirst.  The  symptoms  of  injury  to  tlio 
respiratory  organs  were  the  most  marlced.  Under  these,  ho  .sank 
on  the  twentieth  day  from  laryngismus  .stridulus.  ('Ed.  Med. 
Jour.'  Sept.  1857,  p.  230.    Case  by  Dr.  Paterson.) 

Dr.  Kern  relates  the  case  of  a  man,  let.  70,  who  took  two  mouth- 
fuls  of  si)irits  (if  aininonia.  He  was  iiiiTriodiately  .afterwards  seized 
with  a  sense  of  sudbcation,  cough  and  vomiting,  and  in  spite  of 
treatment  he  died  in  four  hours.  Tlio  lining  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  tliroat  was  destroyed.  There  was  a  bloody  fluid  smelling 
of  ammonia,  in  the  stomach.    At  the  lower  portion,  the  lining 
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membrane  was  corroded,  and  the  muscular  coat  changed  into  a 
black  pulpy  substance.  The  duodenum  was  also  inflamed.  ('  Amer. 
Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  January  1870,  p.  275.)  A  man  swallowed  by 
mistake  for  a  dose  of  cod-liver  oil,  a  tablespoonful  of  solution  of 
ammonia.  (Edema  of  the  glottis  followed,  and  in  five  hom-s  he 
died  from  sufibcation.  ('Lancet,'  1870,  vol.  1,  p.  467.)  Eleven  deaths 
from  ammonia  are  reported  to  have  occui-red  in  England  and  Wales 
in  four  years — ^1803-7. 

The  following  case  occurred  in  Nov.  1858.  A  lunatic,  £Bt.  62, 
swallowed  about  two  fluid  ounces  of  compound  camphor  liniment. 
The  patient  immediately  complained  of  great  heat  in  the  stomach  ; 
vomiting  was  induced  by  giving  to  him  warm  water.  The  uvula, 
tliroat,  and  gullet  were  sf)  intensely  inflamed  that  he  lost  all  power 
of  swallowing  ;  and  the  eflbrts  to  swallow  liquids  produced  violent 
retching.  The  symptoms  gradually  abated,  and  the  man  recovered 
in  four  days.  In  this  case  the  quantity  of  ammonia  swallowed 
Avas  smaU,  amounting  to  about  two  and  a  half  drachms,  diluted 
■with  about  six  times  the  quantity  of  rectified  spirit. 

One  of  my  pupils,  Mr.  Gill,  communicated  to  me  a  case  of  the 
poisoning  of  an  infant,  only  four  and  a  half  days  old,  by  a  small 
quantity  of  this  liniment.  The  case  occurred  in  September  1863. 
Ml-.  Gill  saw  the  infant  about  half  an  hour  after  the  liquid  had 
been  taken  ;  it  was  then  screaming  in  a  suppressed  manner,  as  if 
the  act  increased  the  pain  ;  the  hands  were  tightly  clenched ;  the 
skin  was  pale  and  covered  with  a  cold  jierspiration  ;  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lips  was  blistered,  and  that  of  the  mouth  and 
tongue  was  white.  A  yellowish  froth  escaped  from  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  ;  breathing  was  painful,  and  the  pulse  imijerceptible.  In 
aljout  two  hours  the  infant  appeared  better,  but  at  intervals  it 
suddenly  started  and  screamed,  as  if  froan  sudden  pain.  In  six 
hours  it  continued  much  in  the  same  state,  and  swallowing  was 
painful.  In  seventeen  hours  the  skin  was  moist  and  cool ;  it  had 
had  a  natiiral  motion,  and  had  been  in  a  drowsy  state  dming  the 
night.  After  tv-^enty-four  hours  the  infant  was  much  weaker  ;  the 
limbs  were  cold,  and  the  breathing  was  feebly  performed.  It 
became  drowsy,  and  died  thii'ty-two  hom-s  after  taking  the  poison. 
There  was  an  inquest,  but  no  inspection  of  the  body.  A  question 
of  importance  arose  in  reference  to  the  case  :  namely,  whether  the 
mother  or  a  child,  two  years  of  age,  criminally  administered  the 
poison  to  the  deceased  infant.  The  mother  stated  that  this  child 
was  playing  with  the  bottle  of  embrocation  on  the  bed,  on  wliich 
her  infant  was  lying.  She  left  the  room  for  a  short  time,  and  on 
her  return  she  gave  the  infant  a  teaspoonful  of  food  which  she  had 
previously  prepared  for  it.  She  was  sure  the  infant  swallowed  part 
of  the  food  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  food  was  taken,  it  screamed  vio- 
lently and  struggled  for  its  breath,  and  then  she  perceived  the 
food  to  smell  strongly  of  the  embrocation.  As  from  the  nature 
of  this  irritant  compound  the  .symptoms  could  not  be  suspended, 
it  is  clear  that  the  mother  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  gave 
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the  poison  to  lier  infant.  On  the  latter  supposition,  it  mnst  have 
been  placed  in  the  food  which  was  on  a  chair  near  to  the  bed  by 
the  child  of  two  years,  diiring  her  absence  ;  but  in  this  case  it  is 
remarkable  that  she  did  not  perceive  the  odour  until  after  she  had 
poured  the  hquid  into  the  mouth  of  the  infant.  The  quantity 
swallowed  was  unknown.  In  the  '  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  ' 
for  May  20,  1855,  there  are  two  cases  reported,  in  which  children 
were  poisoned  by  swallowing  a  liniment  of  ammonia  and  oil.  In 
one,  an  infant,  death  occurred  speedily,  probably  from  swelling 
and  closm-e  of  the  air-passages,  thus  leading  to  suffocation.  In 
the  other  case,  death  took  place  on  the  following  morning.  Con- 
sidering the  hot  taste  of  ammonia,  it  is  remarkable  that  an  infant 
could  have  had  the  power  of  swallowing  nearly  two  ounces  of  strong 
ammoniacal  Liniment.  It  had  been  poured  down  its  throat  by 
another  child  of  five  years  of  age. 

Serious  injury  to  the  organs  of  respiration  is  commonly  th& 
result  of  the  local  action  of  this  poison,  as  in  the  following  case, 
which  wag  refeixed  to  me  for  examination  by  my  colleague,.  Mr. 
Hilton,  in  May  1857  : — A  gentleman  liable  to  attacks  of  fainting: 
died  in  three  days,  after  swallowing  a  quantity  of  a  liquid  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  his  son.  This  liquid,  which  was  at  the  time- 
believed  to  be  sal  volatile,  was,  in  fact,  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia. 
The  deceased  complained  immediately  of  a  sensation  of  choking 
and  strangling  in  the  act  of  vomiting.  Symptoms  of  difficulty  of 
breathing  set  in,  with  other  signs  of  irritation  in  the  throat  and 
stomach.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat  was 
corroded  and  dissolved ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  liquid  had 
caused  great  local  irritation.  The  difficultj^  of  breathing  was  such 
as  to  threaten  suflbcation,  and  at  one  time  it  was  thought  that  an 
operation  must  be  resorted  to.  The  state  of  the  patient,  however, 
precluded  its  performance,  and  he  died  on  the  third  day.  On  in- 
spection, the  viscera  presented  strong  marks  of  coiTosion.  The 
covering  of  the  tongue  was  softened  and  had  peeled  off ;  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  was  softened  and  covered  with 
layers  of  false  membrane — the  result  of  inflammation — the  larger 
bronchial  tubes  were  comjjletely  obstructed  by  casts  or  cylinders  of 
tills  membrane.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  gullet  was  softened, 
and  at  the  lower  part  near  its  junction  with  the  stomach,  the  tube 
was  completely  dissolved  and  destroyed.  There  was  an  aperture  in 
the  stomach  in  its  anterior  wall,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter  ;  the  edges  were  soft,  ragged,  and  blackened,  presenting  an 
appearance  of  solution.  Tlie  contents  of  the  stomach  had  escaped, 
C)n  the  inside,  the  vessels  were  injected  with  dark-coloured  blood, 
and  there  were  numerous  small  efl'usions  of  red  blood  in  various 
parts  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  coats  were  thinned  and 
softened  at  the  seat  of  the  aperture.  The  bhickened  and  congested 
appearances  somewhat  resembled  that  which  is  seen  in  poi8t)ning 
by  sidphiiric  or  oxalic  acid.  The  iruicoiis  matter  on  tlie  coats  of  the 
stomach  was  feebly  acid.    No  poison  of  any  kind  was  found  in  tlio 
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layer  of  mucus,  or  in  the  coats.  There  was  not  in  any  part  the 
slightest  trace  of  ammonia — the  poison  which  had  caused  the 
mischief.  Tlie  deceased  had  lived  three  days  :  remedies  had  been 
used,  and  every  trace  of  ammonia  had  disappeared.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  death  was  an  obstruction  of  the  air  tubes,  as  a 
result  of  inflammation,  caused  by  the  irritant  action  of  the  poison. 
It  was  quite  obvious  that  a  quantity  of  the  liquid  had  entered  the 
windpipe.  The  perforation  of  the  stomach  had  probably  taken 
place  shortly  before  death,  or  there  would  have  been  marks  of 
peritonitis.  The  injury  to  the  stomach  and  oesophagus  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  cause  death,  even  supposing  that  the  liquid  had 
not  penetrated  into  the  lungs. 

Solution  of  ammonia  applied  to  the  skin  acts  as  a  corrosive,  and 
may  inflame  or  canse  the  destruction  of  the  parts  which  it  touches. 
At  the  Staflbrd  Summer  Assizes,  1873  {Heg.  v.  Gavan)  a  man  was 
convicted  of  tlirowing  an  ammoniacal  liquid  over  the  prosecutrix 
with  intent  to  injure  her.  It  was  a  liniment  containing  a  strong 
solution  of  ammonia.  The  liquid  was  thrown  in  her  face,  and 
some  portion  reached  the  eyes  ;  but  she  recovered  from  the  efi"ects. 
A  weak  solution  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the  skin,  while  a  strong  solu- 
tion causes  vesication  and  a  destruction  of  the  part. 

Fatal  dose.— The  eflects  will  depend  more  on  the  amount  of 
injury  to  the  air-passages  and  the  stomach,  than  on  the  precise 
quantity  taken.    Death  may  be  a  very  rapid  result  of  the  action  of 

this  poison.  .  i     ,  . 

The  treatment  in  these  cases  must  vary  with  the  symptoms. 
Acetic  acid  and  water,  or  lemon  juice  with  milk,  or  barley-water, 
may  be  given  if  the  power  of  swallowing  should  exist. 

CAKBONATB  OF  AMMONIA.     HARTSHORN-     SAL  VOLATILE. 

Symptoms  cmd  appearances.  The  solution  of  this  salt  (sal 
volatile)  is  probably  more  active  as  a  poison  than  is  commonly  sup- 
nosed  The  following  case  occurred  in  1832  :— A  man  111  a  flt  of 
passion  swallowed  about  five  fluid-drachms  of  a  solution  of  sal 
volatile  In  ten  minutes  he  was  seized  with  stupor  and  msensibi- 
litv  but  upon  the  application  of  stimulant  remedies,  he  recovered. 
He  suWed  for  some  time  afterwards  from  severe  uTitation  about 
the  throat  and  guUet.  Dr.  IM  met  with  the  case  of  a  boy  set.  2 
vears  who  swallowed  about  half  an  ounce  of  spmt  of  hartshorn. 
He  immediately  screamed,  and  was  very  sick  bringing  up  some 
stringy  mucus,  at  first  of  a  Hght  and  afterwards  of  a  dai-k  colour 
The  lips  were  Swollen  ;  the  breatlung  hard,  hurried,  and  somewhat 
obstructed.  There  was  perfect  sensibility.  The  fore  p^t  of  the 
mouth  was  but  Uttle  aflected;  there  was  pam  and  difficulty  m 
swallowing.  The  most  urgent  symptoms  were  connected  with  the 
lungs  and  air  passages.  In  tliree  days  the  boy  recovered.  ('Lancet, 

papier  abfve' referred  to,  Dr.  Barclay  relates  the  case  of  a 
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girl,  set.  19,  who,  while  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  was  made  to 
swallow  a  quantity  of  hartshorn.  She  felt  a  severe  pain  in  the 
stomach  immediately  afterwards,  and  in  about  an  hour  she  vomited 
some  blood.  This  vomiting  of  blood  continued  for  several  days. 
These  symptoms  were  followed  by  great  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
and  the  constant  rejection  of  food.  There  was  obstinate  constipa- 
tion of  the  bowels,  with  great  emaciation  and  loss  of  strength. 
She  died  in  about  tlu-ee  months  from  the  time  at  which  she  had 
swallowed  the  alkaline  poison.  On  inspection,  the  gullet  was  found 
healthy  ;  the  orifice,  at  its  junction  with  the  stomach,  was  slightly 
contracted.  The  pyloric  opening  was  reduced  to  the  size  of  a 
crow-quill,  and  the  coats  were  thickened.  On  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  stomach,  there  was  a  dense  cicatrix  of  the  size  of  half  a  crown, 
and  from  this  point,  fibrous  bands  ramified  in  various  directions. 
The  duodenum  and  other  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal  were  healthy. 
('  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  Nov.  26, 1853,  p.  554.)  A  case  occurred 
to  Mr.  Procter,  in  May  3852,  in  which  a  woman  gave  to  her 
infant,  4  weeks  old,  a  teaspoonful  of  hartshorn  of  the  strength  of 
about  nine  per  cent.  The  child  became  more  and  more  depressed, 
and  died  thirty-six  hours  after  taking  the  liquid.  There  was  no 
vomiting  or  purging,  and  the  mouth  and  throat  presented  no  exco- 
riation ;  there  was,  however,  slightly  increased  redness  of  the  lining 
membrane.    An  examination  after  death  was  not  made. 

The  salts  of  ammonia  are  not  often  used  by  persons  who  are 
intent  upon  suicide  or  murder,  but  there  is  one  instance  on  record 
in  which  a  man  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  a  child  by  administering 
to  it  spirits  of  hartshorn.  (Begina  v.  Ilaydon,  Somerset  Spring 
Assizes,  1845. )  Of  the  action  of  the  other  compounds  of  ammonia 
on  man,  nothing  is  known. 

Ohemiccd  analysis.— The  three  alkalies— potash,  soda,  and  am- 
monia, are  known  from  the  solutions  of  the  alkaline  earths,  by  the 
fact,  that  they  are  not  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
pota.sh.  They  all  three  possess  a  powerful  alkaline  reaction  on  teat 
paper,  wliich,  in  tlie  case  of  ammonia,  is  easily  dissipated  by  heat. 
Ammonia  is  immediately  known  from  potash  and  soda  by  its  odour 
and  volatility.  If  the  solution  in  water  be  very  dilute,  the  odour 
may  be  scarcely  perceptible.  The  alkali  may  then  be  di.sct)vered, 
provided  we  have  first  assured  ouivselves,  by  evaporating  to  dryness 
a  portion  of  the  liquid,  that  other  alkalies  and  alkaline  salts  are 
absent,  by  adding  to  the  solution  a  mixture  of  ar.seuious  acid  and 
nitrate  of  silver,  when  the  well-known  yellow  precipitate  of  arsonite 
of  silver  will  be  instantly  produced.  The  same  result  takes  place 
when  a  carbonate  (even  bicarl)onate  of  lime)  is  ju'esent  ;  but  if  a 
C!i,rbonate  or  other  salt  existed  in  the  liquid,  it  would  be  left  on 
evaporation.  In  addition  to  these  chariicters,  amnioiiin  redissolves 
the  brown  oxide  of  silver,  which  it  i>recipitates  from  the  nitrate 
while  potash  and  .soda  do  not.  (For  the  detection  of  ammonia  in 
orijaidr.  nhixtures,  see  anti;,  p.  '2o'2. ) 

The  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be  known  from  other  salts  by  its 
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alkaline  reaction,  its  odonr,  and  its  entire  volatility  as  a  solid: — 
from  pui-e  ammonia — 1.  By  its  solution  effervescing  on  being  added 
to  an  acid  ;  2.  By  its  yielding  an  abundant  white  precipitate  with 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  ; — from  the  carbonates  of  potash 
and  soda,  among  other  properties— 1.  By  its  piving  no  precipitate 
with  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  ;  2.  By  the  rich  violet 
blue  solution  which  it  forms  when  added  in  excess  to  a  weak  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper  ;  3.  By  its  odour  and  volatility. 

[Spirit  of  hartshorn  is  a  name  applied  either  to  ammonia,  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.] 


CHAPTER  30. 

POISONING   BY   SALINE    SUBSTANCES — ACID   OXALATE    OF   POTASH    (SAI.T  OP 

SOKBEl) — ACID  TARTRATE  OF  POTASH  (CBKAM  OF  TARTAR).  NITRATE  OF 

POTASH. — SULPHATE  OF  POTASH. — SULPHATE  OF  ALUMINA  AND  POTASH 
(alum). — IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. — THE  SALTS  OF  BARIUM. 

Some  saline  compounds  have  been  found  to  exert  an  irritant  action 
on  the  system.  The  pure  alkalies  and  their  carbonates  have  a 
corrosive  (chemical)  action  when  concentrated,  but  they  operate  as 
ii-ritants  when  diluted.  The  salts  about  to  be  described  are  not  very 
energetic  poisons,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  require  to  be 
given  in  large  doses  in  order  to  produce  noxious  effects. 


ACID  OXALATE  OP  POTASH,  OR  SALT  OF  SORKEL. 

The  poisonous  effects  of  this  salt  depend  entirely  on  the  oxalic 
acid  which  it  contains.  It  is  much  used  for  the  purpose  of  bleach- 
ing straw  and  removing  ink-stains,  being  sometimes  sold  under  the 
name  of  essential  salt  of  lemons.  The  smallest  quantity  retailed 
to  the  public,  is  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  for  this  three  halfpence 
is  charced.  Its  poisonous  properties  are  not  commonly  known,  or 
no  doubt  it  would  be  frequently  substituted  for  oxalic  acid.  There 
are  now  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  on  record  to  show  that  this 
salt  is  a  powerfid  poison.  i  i       ^  on        n  i 

Symptoms  and  appearances.— A  young  lady,  ast.  20,  swallowed 
an  ounce  of  the  acid  oxalate  dissolved  in  warm  water.  She  was 
not  seen  by  any  one  for  an  hour  and  a  haK  :  she  was  then  found 
on  the  floor,  faint  and  exhausted,  having  previously  vomited  con- 
siderably There  was  great  depression,  the  skin  cold  and  clammy, 
the  pulse  feeble,  and  there  was  a  scalding  sensation  in  the  throat 
and  stomach.  There  was  also  continued  shivering.  Proper  me- 
dical treatment  was  adopted,  and  she  recovered  m  two  days, 
still  suffering  from  debility  and  great  UTitation  of  the  stomach. 
During  the  state  of  depression,  it  was  remarked  that  the  con- 
junctiva; were  much  reddened,  and  the  pupils  dilated  There 
was  great  dimness  of  vision.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  27,  p.  480.)  In 
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another  case,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  grains  were  taken  (about 
half  an  ounce).  Bicarbonate  of  soda  was  given  as  an  antidote, 
and  the  patient  completely  recovered.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,' 
Feb.  12,  1859.)  The  recovery  must  have  taken  place  in  spite  of 
the  antidote,  for  the  oxalate  of  soda  is  just  as  poisonous  as  the 
oxalate  of  potash.  For  a  third  case  of  recovery,  see  the  same 
journal,  Oct.  15,  1859,  p.  378.  A  woman  swallowed  about  a 
quai-ter  of  an  ounce  of  '  salts  of  lemon. '  In  two  or  three  minutes 
she  threw  up  her  arms  and  fell  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
An  emetic  was  given,  and  in  about  an  hour  she  partially  recovered 
her  consciousness.  She  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  taking  the  poison.  She  was  then  partly  conscious. 
Chalk  mixture  was  given  to  her,  and  the  stomach-pump  was  used, 
as  there  had  been  no  vomiting.  In  two  days  she  had  recovered. 
('Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1874,  p.  416.) 

Among  the  fatal  cases  may  be  mentioned  the  following  : — A 
lady,  recently  confined,  took  by  mistake  half  an  ounce  of  the 
acid  oxalate,  instead  of  cream  of  tartar.  She  had  scarcely  swal- 
lowed the  draught,  when  she  was  seized  with  violent  pain  in  the 
abdomen  and  convulsions  ;  she  died  in  eight  minutes.  On  inspec- 
tion the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines 
was  found  inflamed.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  Avril  1842.)  A  case  is 
reported  by  M.  Chevallier,  in  which  death  took  place  in  ten  mi- 
nutes. ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1850,  vol.  1,  p.  1G2.)  In  one  instance  in  which 
it  was  supplied  by  mistake  for  Epsom  salts,  it  caused  death  in  an 
hour  and  a  half  (' Pharm.  Jour.'  March  1872,  p.  760);  and  in 
another,  a  teaspoonfvil  of  the  salt  taken  for  tliree  successive 
mornings,  produced  severe  vomiting.  In  about  an  hour  after 
the  third  dose,  the  patient  expired.  We  learn  from  these  cases  that 
this  salt  is  poisonous,  destroying  life  almost  as  rapidly  as  oxalic 
acid  itself  ;  and  that  in  the  symptoms  which  it  pi-oduces,  it  closely 
resembles  this  poison.  In  the  shortest  fatal  case  half  an  ounce 
killed  an  adult  in  eUiht  m/inv.te.t  ■  hut  probably  the  fatal  efl'ects  were 
in  this  instance  accelerated  by  the  debilitated  state  of  the  person 
who  took  it. 

In  a  case  reported  in  the  'Ed.  Monthly  Journal,'  July  1862, 
p.  02,  death  appears  to  have  been  caused  by  this  salt  as  the  result 
of  chro)i,ic  poi.soning.  A  girl  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  her 
father.  He  began  to  be  ill  about  December  5,  and  he  died  on 
January  26  following.  He  suffered  from  vomiting,  lieat  and  irri- 
tation in  the  mouth  and  throat,  prostration  of  strengtli  and  con- 
stant pains  in  the  chest  and  alidoinen.  After  dcjitli,  the  appear- 
ances were — inflammation  of  tliu  muc.ius  memliraiu)  of  tlio  stomach 
and  part  of  the  bowels.  Tliey  coutaiued  a  dark-coloured  iluid. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  tlio  gullet  was  destroyed.  The  coats  of 
the  stomach,  which  were  thickened  and  injected,  had  a  gangrenous 
appearance.  There  was  no  proof  that  the  [jrisoner  liad  had  pos- 
session of  the  poison  untd  January  11,  five  weeks  after  the  symp- 
toms had  l)egun  in  tlio  deceased.     The  symptoms  before  and 
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subsequently  to  this  date  were  sixnilar.  This  absence  of  proof  of 
possession,  led  to  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner  ;  still  it  would  be 
difficult  to  account  for  the  symptoms  and  appearances  on  any 
theory  of  disease. 

Chemical  Analysis. — This  salt  is  not  very  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  its  solution  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  that  of  oxalic  acid. 
It  is  not  dissolved  by  alcohol.  1st,  the  aqueous  solution  has  an 
acid  reaction  ;  and  2nd,  it  is  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  like  oxalic  acid  :  but  with  the  latter  test  the 
precipitation  is  much  more  copious.  It  is  distinguished  from  oxalic 
acid.  1.  By  its  crystals,  which  when  slowly  produced  on  a  glass 
slide  assume  the  shape  of  small  rhombic  prisms,  sometimes  grouped 
in  a  plumose  form  ;  and  2.  By  heating  a  portion  on  platinum-foil. 

While  oxalic  acid  is  entii-ely  volatile, 
the  acid  oxalate  leaves  an  ash, 
which,  when  sufficiently  heated,  is 
white  and  alkaline.  This  may  be 
proved  to  contain  carbonate  of  potash 
by  its  dissolving  with  effervescence  in 
diluted  nitric  acid,  and  forming 
nitrate  of  potash. 

In  some  instances  this  poisonous 
salt  has  been  supplied  by  mistake  for 
cream  of  tartar,  and  has  caused  death. 
Cream  of  tartar,  or  acid  tartrate  of 
potash,  leaves  a  black  alkaline  re- 
sidue when  heated  in  close  vessels. 
Its  solution  is  less  acid  than  that  of 
the  salt  of  sorrel.  It  is  not  jDrecipi- 
tated  by  the  nitrate  of  silver  or 
sulphate  of  lime.  The  diiferent  action  of  the  two  salts  on  writing- 
ink  affords  a  simple  means  of  identification.  The  acid  oxalate 
of  potash  immediately  discharges  the  colour  of  ink  when  warmed, 
while  the  acid  tartrate  does  not  possess  this  property. 

In  organic  mixtures  the  process  is  the  same  as  for  oxalic  acid 
itself,  but,  owing  to  its  insolubility,  a  portion  of  the  salt  may  be 
found  as  a  sediment  in  the  fluids  of  the  stomach  or  in  the  liquid 
vomited.  Although  the  salt  is  a  natural  constituent  of  sorrel,  this 
vegetable  is  rarely  used  as  an  article  of  food  in  England,  and  then 
only  in  small  quantity.  According  to  Mitscherlich,  the  proportion 
of  acid  oxalate  is  only  0*75  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  fresh 
plant,  or  3  "75  per  cent,  of  the  juice  ;  hence  one  ounce  of  fresh 
sorrel  will  yield  but  little  more  than  three  grains  of  the  salt.  The 
objection  suggested  by  Orfila,  that  the  salt  found  in  a  dead  stomach, 
might  be  due  to  the  presence  of  sorrel  taken  in  soup,  is  therefore 
inadmissible,  except  when  found  only  in  traces,  and  no  symptoms 
of  poisoning  have  existed. 
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Symptoms  and  appearances.— This  salt,  although  not  com- 
monly regarded  as  a  poison,  has  proved  fatal  in  at  least  one  in- 
stance. The  case  occurred  in  this  metropolis  in  1837.  A  man, 
aged  37,  took  four  or  live  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar.  He 
•\vas  seized  with  violent  vomiting  and  purging.  There  was  pain  in 
the  abdomen,  thii-st,  feeble  pulse,  and  the  thighs  and  legs  appeared 
paralysed.  The  fluid  vomited  was  of  a  dark-green  colour,  and  the 
motions  had  the  colour  of  coffee  grounds.  Death  took  place  in 
about  forty-eight  hours.  On  inspection,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  and  duodenimi  was  found  highly  inflamed,  the  cardiac 
portion  of  the  former  bemg  of  a  deep  red  colour,  with  some  spots 
of  black  extravasation.  The  stomacli  contained  a  thick  brown  fluid, 
coloured  by  bile.  The  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal  was  more  or 
less  inflamed. 

According  to  Wohler,  this  salt  passes  off  by  the  urine,  inider 
the  form  of  carbonate  of  potash,  the  secretion  being  alkaline. 
Belloc  relates  a  case  of  alleged  poisoning  by  Rochelle  salt,  the 
compound  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda.  The  circumstances,  how- 
ever, render  his  statement  somewhat  doubtful.  ('Cours  de  Me'd. 
Leg.'  139.) 

CJiemir.al  analysis. — The  chemical  properties  of  this  salt  have 
been  given  above,  p.  262.  ()r(janic  mixtures. — As  it  is  comj)ara- 
tively  insoluble  in  water,  the  salt  maybe  found  as  a  sediment  at  the 
bottom  of  a  liquid.  If  dissolved,  the  liquid  may  be  concentrated 
and  alcohol  added ;  cre.am  of  tartar  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and 
organic  matter  may  be  tlius  separated  from  it.  If  the  organic 
liquid  is  strongly  coloured,  purified  animal  charcoal  may  be  used  to 
decolorize  it,  or  the  liquid  may  be  dialysed  (p.  149).  In  detecting 
this  substance  in  the  stomach,  it  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind  that  it 
is  a  natural  constituent  of  the  potato. 

NITRATE  OF  POTASH.      NITRE.     SALTPETRE.      SAL  PRUNELLA. 

This  well-known  salt  is  largely  employed  in  the  arts.  It  is  an 
irritant,  but  acts  only  as  such  when  taken  in  a  large  dose.  It  has 
destroyed  life  on  several  occasions.  Its  efl'ects  are,  liowever,  some- 
what uncertain.  An  ounce,  and  even  two  ounces  have  been  taken 
without  causing  very  ahirming  symptoms.  ('Ed.  M.  and  S.  J.' 
vol.  14,  p.  34.)  Dr.  Bennett  states  that  M.  Gcndrin  was  in  the 
haV)it  of  giving  it  in  doses  varying  from  six  to  twelve,  or  sixteen 
drachms  in  the  twenty-four  hours  without  a.ny  dangei'ous  symptoms 
resulting.  ('  Med.-Chir.  Review,'  April  1844,  p.  549.)  M.  Mozade 
has  given  it  with  benefit  in  cases  of  dropsy  in  from  three  to  five 
drachm  doses.  ('  L'Unitm  Mddicale,'  3  Juiii,  1847,  p.  274.)  If  the 
doses  arc  not  excessive  or  rejieated  at  too  short  intervals,  a  large 
quantity  of  nitre  may  l)e  thus  sjifely  passed  through  the  body,  and 
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produce  a  beneficial  operation.  In  half-drachm,  drachm,  and 
drachm-and-a-half  doses,  taken  tlu'ice  daily,  Dr.  Wilks  gave  to  a 
man,  ret.  34,  nearly  twenty-six  ounces  of  nitre  over  a  period  of  forty- 
six  days.  It  was  freely  eliminated  in  the  urine,  and  did  no  injury 
to  the  paitient.  (' Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  18G3,  p.  173.)  According  to 
Tourtelle,  no  injuiy  has  followed  even  in  cases  where  it  was  given  in 
doses  -of  an  ounce.  (Galtier,  '  Toxicologic,'  vol.  1,  p.  268.)  Tartra 
denied  that  it  had  poisonous  properties  even  in  a  very  large  dose 
(Op.  cit.  p.  135) ;  but  cases  have  occurred  which  now  leave  no  doubt 
upon  the  subject.  Three  deaths  from  this  salt  are  reported  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  years  18G3-T. 

Symptoms  and  appearances. — In  one  instance,  quoted  by  Orfila, 
an  ounce  of  nitre  was  taken  by  a  lady  in  mistake  for  other  salts. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  she  suftered  from  nausea,  vomiting  and 
purging  ;  and  the  muscles  of  the  face  were  convulsed.  The  pulse 
was  weak,  the  respiration  laborious,  the  limbs  cold,  and  there 
was  a  sense  of  burning  heat  and  severe  pain  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  Slie  died  in  three  hours  after  taking  the  dose.  On  in- 
spection, the  stomach  was  found  highly  iniiamed,  and  the  mem- 
brane detached  in  various  parts.  Near  tlie  pylorus,  the  inflamma- 
tion had  a  gangrenous  character.  A  large  quantity  of  liquid  mixed 
with  blood  was  found  in  the  stomach.  (Vol.  1,  p.  283.)  In  another 
case,  which  proved  fatal  in  sixty  hours,  where  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
nitre  had  been  taken,  a  small  perforation  was  found  in  the  stomach. 
{Ibid.)  lam  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  Geoghegan,  of  Dublin,  for 
the  following  case  : — A  man  took  from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  nitre  by  mistake  for  salts.  Severe  pain  in  the  abdomen 
followed,  with  violent  vomiting,  but  no  purging  as  far  as  could  be 
ascertained.  He  died  about  two  hours  after  taking  the  salt.  On 
examining  the  body,  a  bloody  mucus  was  found  in  the  stomach — 
the  lining  membrane  was  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  generally  in- 
flamed, and  in  parts  detached  from  the  coat  beneath.  None  of  the 
poison  could  be  detected  in  the  stomach;  bvit  its  natiu'e  was  clearly 
established  from  the  analysis  of  a  portion  left  in  the  vessel  wliich 
had  contained  the  draught.  Two  men  swallowed,  each,  one  ounce 
of  nitre  by  mistake  for  Glauber's  salt.  They  almost  immediately 
experienced  a  sense  of  coldness  in  the  course  of  the  spine,  trembUng 
in  the  limbs,  with  violent  vomiting  and  purging.  The  evacuations 
were  bloody.  They  recovered  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  (Casper's 
'  Wochenschrift,'  No.  18,  1841.)  A  case  is  reported  in  the  same 
journal,  in  wliich  one  ounce  of  nitre  killed  a  man  in  thirty-six 
hours.  In  another  case  an  old  man,  ret.  GO,  lost  his  life  from  an 
overdose  of  nitre  which  he  had  taken  as  a  medicine.  The  dose 
amounted  to  about  ten  drachms  :  if  caused  profuse  purging  and 
death  in  about  five  hours.  Death  was  referred  to  inttanimation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  owing  to  the 
iiritant  action  of  the  nitre. 

A  woman,  adt.  28,  swallowed  in  two  doses,  taken  on  two 
days,  about  an  ounce  of  nitrate  of  potasli.    After  the  second 
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dose  she  was  attacked  with  severe  burning  pain  in  the  stomach, 
and  with  violent  vomiting,  followed  by  collapse.  There  was  no 
pnrcnng,  and  the  secretion  of  urine  was  arrested,  although  the 
salt°is  generally  regarded  and  employed  as  a  diui'etic.  Ihe 
woman  recovered  in  a  few  days.  ('Pharm.  Journal,  ieb.  184b, 
p  356.)  Mr.  Gillard  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  man  recovered  m 
fiiur  days  after  having  swallowed  two  ounces  of  nitrate  of  potash 
by  mistake  for  Epsom  salts.  In  about  five  minutes  after  takmg 
the  nitre,  he  felt  a  burning  pain  in  his  stomach,  and  this  was 
immediately  followed  by  sickness.  Free  vomiting.was  excited  by 
mustard  ;  this  probably  led  to  his  recovery.  ('  Prov.  Med.  Journ. 
Aug.  19,  1846,  p.  382.) 

Other  cases  of  recovery  after  large  doses  are  reported.    A  man, 
£et.  30,  who  had  taken  nitre  medicinally— half  an  ounce^  m  divided 
doses  in  the  twenty-fom-  hoiir.s— took  twelve  doses  at  once.  He 
immediately  became  insensible,  and  his  face  was  pale  and  collapsed 
as  in  cholera.    The  skin  was  of  a  marble  coldness,  the  pulse  slow, 
small,  and  feeble,  as  was  also  the  respiration.    An  ipecacuanha 
emetic  restored  the  power  of  speech;  but  he  complained  of  severe 
burning  pains  in  the  throat  and  abdomen,  and  blood  was  passed  in 
the  evacuations  and  urine.  There  was  trembling,  with  slight  convul- 
sions,  which,  together  with  hallucinations  of  the  senses,  and  a 
partial  paralysis  of  the  muscles,  indicated  an  operation  of  the 
nitre  on  the  nervous  system.     Free   local  bleeding,  anodyne 
poultices,  and  abundant  drinks  and  enemata  of  milk  and  linseed- 
tea,  were  directed  against  the  inflammatory  action,  Avhile  the 
great  depression  and  other  nervous  symptoms  were  met  Avith 
camphor  and  ether.     Although  dangerous  symptoms  were  thus 
dissipated,  the  patient  long  suffered  from  derangement  of  the 
digestive  and  irrinary  organs,  and  complained  of  a  pecuUar  feeling 
(jf "coldness  in  his  hands  and  feet  and  down  the  back.  ('  Berlin  Med. 
Zeitung,'  1855,  No.  40.  'Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  Aug.  30,  1856.) 
A  woman  swallowed  an  oimce  of  nitre  in  two  teacupfuls  of  water. 
She  immediately  vomited.    When  seen  the  following  day,  she  was 
sitting  with  her  legs  drawn  up,  the  surface  of  the  body  pale,  but 
warm  and  moist.    There  was  constant  vomiting.    The  abdomen 
was  swollen,  but  soft  and  tender  to  the  touch.    She  was  unable  to 
move  for  a  week,  and  then  sutiered  from  severe  purging  with 
griping  ;  the  evacuations  were  bloody.    She  recovered,  but  re- 
mained weak  for  a  long  period.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  Nt>v.  7, 
18.57,  p.  484.) 

Mr.  Fuller,  of  Oswestry,  conimnnicated  to  me  a  case  which 
proved  fatal  in  December  18(i:',.  A  niiui  swallowed  an  ounce  of  nitiv., 
mixed  with  water,  by  mistake  for  Epsom  salts,  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Tt  produced  vomiting  with  severe  pain,  but  no 
purging.  There  was  coldness  of  the  surface  and  lividity  of  the 
face.  Death  took  place  in  three  liours.  On  inspection  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  was  fnuiid  highly  intlamed,  especially 
towards  the  middle  of  the  greater  curvature,  wliero  f(;r  several 
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inches  it  resembled  scarlet  cloth.  The  pylorus  and  duodenum  were 
of  a  deep  crimson  colour.  The  peritoneal  surface  was  very  vascular, 
especially  over  the  stomach,  the  vessels  having  a  vermilion  red 
colour,  as  if  they  had  been  injected.  The  heart  and  lungs  were 
healthy,  the  blood  was  fluid  and  more  florid  than  natural.  The 
other  organs  presented  no  unusual  appearance.  No  analysis  was 
made  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  but  that  the  nitre  was  the 
cause  of  death  no  doubt  could  be  entertained,  and  a  verdict  was 
returned  accordingly  at  the  coroner's  inquest.  These  facts  show 
that  the  eflects  of  nitre,  although  serious,  are  very  uncertain  in 
their  character  and  duration. 

Poisoning  by  nitre  has  been  hitherto  the  result  of  accident.  It 
is  not  taken  for  the  purpose  of  suicide,  the  popular  opinion  being 
that  it  is  not  poisoncms  ;  although  the  above  cnses  show  that  in  a 
large  dose  it  may  destroy  life  with  greater  rapidity  than  arsenic  or 
corro.sive  sublimate.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  employed  by  a  murderer, 
since  a  do.se  sufficient  to  kill,  could  not  be  administered  in  any  article 
of  food  without  giving  warning  by  the  taste. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  antidote  known.  Mucilaginous  drinks 
should  be  given  ;  vomiting  should  be  freely  promoted,  and  the 
stomach-pump  used  for  the  removal  of  the  salt. 

Chemical  analysis. — (f^ee  Nitric  Acid,  ante,  p.  210.)  The  process 
of  dialysis  (p.  149)  may  be  employed  for  the  separation  of  the  salt 
from  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  when  mixed  with  liquid  food, 
blood,  or  mucus.  Prismatic  crystals  of  nitre  are  readily  obtained 
by  evaporating  the  dialysed  liquid.  (See  fig.  6,  p.  210.)  There  is  no 
doubt  that  nitre  is  eliminated  largely  in  the  urine.  A  case  is 
elsewhere  reported  in  which  nitre  was  separated  from  the  urine  of 
a  person  who  had  been  taking  it  for  many  weeks  medicinally.  (See 
ante,  p.  25.)  Orfila  states  that  he  detected  nitre  in  the  liver,  spleen, 
kidneys,  and  urine  of  animals  poisoned  by  it.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1842,  vol.  2,  p.  434.) 

SULPHATE  OF  POTASH.     SAI,  POLYOHREST.     SAL  DB  DUOBUS. 

This  salt  was,  at  one  time,  regarded  as  inert,  but  of  late  years 
the  employment  of  it  in  medicine  has  given  rise  to  some  important 
medico-legal  investigations. 

Symptoms  and  appearances. — A  lady,  about  a  week  after  her 
delivery,  took,  by  the  prescription  of  her  medical  attendant,  about 
ten  drachms  of  the  sulphate  of  potash  in  divided  doses,  as  a  laxa- 
tive. After  the  first  dose,  she  was  seized  with  severe  pain  in  the 
stomach,  nausea,  vomiting,  purging,  and  cramps  in  the  limbs. 
These  symptoms  were  aggravated  after  each  dose,  and  she  died  in 
two  hours.  It  was  supposed  that  some  poison  had  been  given  by 
mistake  ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  this,  and  the  question 
really  was,  whether  her  death  had  or  had  not  been  caused  by  the 
sulpiiate  of  potash.  On  an  inspection  of  the  body,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  was  found  pale,  except 
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the  valyulfe  conniventes  (folds),  which  were  reddened.  The 
stomach  contained  a  large  quantity  of  reddisli-coloiired  liquid, 
which,  on  analysis,  was  found  to  contain  only  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  no  trace  of  any  common  irritant  poison.  The  examiners  referred 
death  to  sulphate  of  potash  taken  in  an  unusually  large  dose, 
whereby  it  had  acted  as  an  irritant  poison  on  a  person  whose  con- 
stitution was  already  much  debiUtated.   ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  Avril  1842.) 

The  question  whether  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  irritant 
poisonous  salt  or  not,  was  much  debated  among  members  of  the 
profession,  in  reference  to  a  case  which  was  tried  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  in  October  184;^,    (The  Queen  v.  Hayncs. )  The 
accused  had  given  to  the  deceased,  on  the  night  before  her  death, 
two  ounces  of  sulphate  of  potash,  dissf)h'ed  in  water  ;  and  it 
was  alleged  that  a  fortnight  previously  to  this,  she  had  taken  in 
divided  doses,  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  this  salt.  The 
woman  thought  that  she  was  pregnant,  but  this  was  disproved  by 
an  examination  of  the  body  ;  and  it  was  charged  that  the  pri- 
soner had  given  her  the  salt  with  the  intention  of  causing  a 
miscarriage.    After  the  last  dose,  she  was  seized  with  sickness, 
and  died  within  a  very  short  time.    The  stomach  was  found 
empty,  but  highly  inflamed  ;  and  there  was  blood  effused  on  the 
brain.    One  medical  witness  referred  death  to  the  action  of  the 
sulphate  as  an  irritant  poison  ;  the  other  to  apoplexy,  as  an  indirect 
result  of  the  violent  vomiting  caused  by  it.    The  prisoner  was 
acquitted  of  the  charge   of   murder,   but   subsequently  found 
guilty  of  administering  the  sulphate  with  intent  to  prociu-e  abortion. 
Both  of  the  witnesses  admitted  that,  in  small  doses,  the  .salt  was 
innoxious  ;  but  that  in  a  dose  of  two  ounces  it  would  produce  dan- 
gerous effects.    A  portion  of  the  sulphate  in  this  case  was  examined 
by  tlie  late  Mr.  Brande,  as  it  was  suspected  that  some  poisonous 
substance  might   have  been  accidentally  mixed  with  it  ;  but  it 
was  found  to  be  pure.    It  is  not  inqirobable,  from  the  symptoms 
and  the  inflamed  state  of  the  stomach,  that  the  salt  acted  here  as  an 
irritant  poison ;  and  the  fact  of  its  being  a  proper  medicine 
in  small  do-scs,  appears  to  be  no  scmnd  objection  to  this  view  ; 
for  the  same  circumstance  is  observed  with  respect  to  numerous 
substances,  the  poisonous  or  noxious  properties  of  whicli  cannot 
admit  of  dispute. 

A  case,  .somewhat  similar  in  its  details,  was  the  subject  of  a  trial 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  October  185G.  {Bivj.  v.  Gaylor.) 
A  married  wonjan,  the  wife  of  the  prisoner,  under  the  belief  that 
she  was  pregnant,  took  a  large  quantity  of  this  salt,  the  prisoner 
liaving  x"'rchasc(l  two  ounces,  and  liaiided  it  to  her.  It  was  taken 
with  the  design  of  prr)curing  abortion,  but  it  caused  the  death  of 
the  woman  under  synq)toms  of  severe  irritati<m  of  the  stomach  and 
l)owels.  The  deceased  was  not  seen  by  a  medical  man  while  living, 
but  slic  sullered  from  .severe  pain,  vomiting,  and  luu'giug  ;  the 
vomited  matter  had  a  bilious  coh>ur.  On  inspection,  the  stomach 
and  the  ujjper  portion  of  the  small  intestines  were  of  a  deep  purple 
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colour,  as  if  from  the  action  of  some  irritant  substance.  The 
stomach,  when  opened,  showed  marks  of  irritation,  and  its  mucous 
coat  was  much  congested.  In  this  organ  there  was  a  spoonful  of  thick, 
slimy  fluid,  in  which  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash  was  found. 
The  intestines  contained  twelve  ounces  of  a  thick  white  fluid,  highly 
charged  with  mucus,  and  this,  when  analysed,  yielded  sulphate 
of  potash. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  death  had  been  caused  by  an  overdose 
of  this  substance  ;  but  a  legal  doubt  was  raised  whether  the 
prisoner  had  committed  any  crime  in  handing  it  to  the  deceased. 
According  to  Mr.  Mowbray  (Medical  Gazette,  vol.  33,  p.  54), 
sulphate  of  potash  is  a  salt  much  employed  in  France  as  a  popular 
abortive.  He  quotes  several  instances  in  which,  in  large  doses,  it 
produced  severe  symptoms,  resembling  those  of  irritant  poisoning, 
and  even  death.  In  one  case,  two  drachms  acted  powerfully  ;  and 
in  another,  that  fell  under  his  own  observation,  four  drachms  of  the 
salt,  administered  to  a  lady  after  her  confinement,  had  all  the 
eS'ects  of  an  irritant  poison.  The  above  cases  ax"e  the  only  instances 
in  which,  I  believe,  it  is  publicly  known  to  have  proved  fatal 
in  England  ;  and  they  show  that  substances,  commonly  reputed 
as  innoxious,  may  give  rise  to  important  qixestions  in  toxicology. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  simple  purgative  salts  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  when  given  in  large  doses, 
destroy  life.  A  case  is  reported  in  which  sulphate  of  magnesia 
caused  death,  and  gave  rise  to  a  criminal  charge  in  this  country. 

It  is  said  that  sulphate  of  potash  has,  in  some  cases,  caused  vomit- 
ing and  other  serioiis  svmptoms,  from  its  containing  as  impm-ity 
sulphate  of  zinc.  This,  if  present,  would  be  easily  discovered  by 
the  appropriate  tests.  A  more  dangerous  impiirity  has  been  lately 
detected  in  it  by  M.  Bussy,  namely  the  arseniate  of  jDotash.  He 
found  tliis  poison  in  a  sample  of  sulphate,  supplied  by  a  wholesale 
house  in  Paris.  ('Pharm.  Jour.'  May  1872,  p.  954,  also  'Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1872,  vol.  2,  p.  137.)  It  may  have  been  derived  from 
arsenical  sulphuric  acid  used  in  its  manufacture.  It  would  be 
proper  to  test  for  arsenic  any  sample  of  sulphate  which  has  caused 
great  irritation.  (See  Arsenic.)  Arsenic  may  thus  find  its  way 
into  all  medicines  in  which  sulphate  of  potash  is  used,  e.g.  the  com- 
pound colocynth  piU  and  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha. 

Chemical  Analysis. — Sulphate  of  potash  is  easily  identified.  It 
is  a  dry  hard  salt,  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  neutral  solution. 
This  solution,  if  sufficiently  concentrated,  is  precipitated  both  by 
tartaric  acid  and  chloride  of  platmum,  whereby  potash  is  indicated 
(p. 251)  ;  and  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  is  known  by  the  action 
of  a  salt  of  barium  (p.  194).  Organic  liqnids.— This  salt  being 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  may  have  the  organic  matter  removed  from  it 
by  treating  the  liquid  containing  it  (previously  concentrated)  with 
alcohol  ;— or  the  substance  containing  the  salt  may  be  evaporated  to 
dryiaess  and  incinerated,  when  the  undecomposed  sulphate  may  be 
obtained  by  lixiviating  the  calcined  residue  with  distilled  water. 
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The  sulphate  of  potash  exists  naturally  in  some  animal  fluids,  but 
only  in  traces.  It  may  be  separated  from  organic  substances  by 
dialysis  {ante,  p.  149). 

ALUM.      SULPHATE  OP  ALUMINA  AND  POTASH. 

This  substance  is  very  commonly  diffused,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  given  rise  to  any  accidents  in  this  country.  One 
case  of  death  from  alum  appeared  in  the  Registration  Returns  for 
1838-9.  A  singular  case  occurred  in  Paris,  in  1828,  in  which  the 
alleged  noxious  properties  of  alum  were  brought  into  question.  A 
lady  swallowed  a  quantity  of  calcined  alum  dissolved  in  warm  water, 
which  had  been  supplied  to  her  by  mistake  for  powdered  gum. 
The  quantity  taken  was  less  than  half  an  ounce.  She  immediately 
complained  of  a  burning  pain  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and  stomach. 
She  afterwards  suflered  from  thirst,  violent  vomiting,  and  general 
disturbance  of  the  system,  from  which  she  recovered  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  days.  These  efl'ects  were  referred  to  the  alum,  and 
the  person  who  supplied  it  by  mistake  was  condemned  to  a  severe 
pimishment.  On  the  case  being  carried  to  an  appeal,  Ortila  con- 
tended that  alum  was  not  a  poison  ;  although  he  admitted  that  in 
the  calcined  state  it  was  used  as  a  caustic.  In  order  to  establish 
his  opinion  of  its  inertness,  he  oflered  to  swallow  half  an  ounce  on 
the  spot !  He  referred  the  symptoms  under  which  the  patient 
had  laboured  to  some  other  cause  ;  but  on  being  fiu'ther  questioned, 
he  admitted  that  a  solution  of  calcined  alum  was  likely  to  produce 
more  serious  effects  than  common  gum,  which  the  piU'ty  should 
have  taken.  The  punishment  was  mitigated.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.' 1822, 
vol.  ],  p.  234.)  Ortila  subsequently  ascertained  ]>j  experiment  that 
alum  in  a  large  dose  operated  fatally  on  animals,  tlestroying  life  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  !  He  detected  the  salt  in  these  cases  in 
the  substance  of  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  and  in  the  urine.  ('Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1845,  vol.  2,  p.  433.)  The  reader  will  hud  a  singula)'  case  of 
supposed  poisoning  by  alum  in  the  'Ann.  d'Hyg. '1832,  vol.  2,  p.  180. 

The  aymytoma  produced  by  alum  in  a  large  dose  are  fr<jtliiug 
at  the  mouth,  vomiting  (the  vomited  matters  contaniing  alum), 
purging,  depression,  weakness  of  the  limbs,  and  the  priucijjal 
(f/ii/«iamw«e  is  a  reddish-brown  colour  of  the  mucous  iiieuilirane  of 
the  stomach,  which  may  be  found  softened  or  disorganized,  either 
wholly  or  in  patclies.  We  cannot  therefore  refuse  to  admit  tlie 
fact  of  this  substance  acting  as  an  irritant.  It  is,  however,  proper 
to  observe  that  ahim,  given  in  large  doses  to  animals,  does  not 
appear  to  aflect  them  seriously,  unless  the  gullet  has  been  tied : 
thnn  drachma,  dissolved  in  six  ounces  of  liquid,  have  been  given  at  a 
dose  without  any  inconvenience  I'esultiug. 

Trmtment. — The  promotion  of  vomiting  and  the  fiee  adminis- 
tration of  hydrate  of  magnesia,  or  a  weak  solution  of  carhon.ate  of 
anutionia  at  intervals,  with  tlie  use  of  the  stomach-pum|). 

Cherriical  cDialyms. — Common  alum  possosses  a  peculiarly  acid 
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and  astringent  taste.  It  is  easily  dissolved  by  water,  forming  an 
acid  solntion,  which  crystallizes  on  evaporation  in  regular  octahedra. 
Its  solution  is  not  affected  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassiuna  or  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  whereby  it  is  known  from  the  true  metallic 
saline  solutions.  The  sulphuric  acid  may  be  detected  in  the  solution 
by  a  salt  of  barium.  On  adding  potash,  a  white  precipitate  of  alumina 
falls  down,  which  is  redissoh'ed  by  the  addition  of  a  larger  quantity  "I 
of  the  alkali.  By  this  last  character,  it  is  known  from  the  alkaline 
earths,  which  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  potash,  but 
the  precipitates  are  not  redissolved.  On  adding  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, alumina  falls  down.  This  may  be  separated  by  filtration, 
and  on  evaporating  the  liquid  portion,  and  incinerating  the  saline 
residue,  there  will  be  found  sulphate  of  potash.  Calcined  alum  is 
a  white  uncrj'stalline  substance.  It  is  used  as  a  mild  escharotic, 
and  is  only  partially  soluble  in  water.  About  one-sixth  is  left  as  a 
residuaiy  white  powder,  easily  soluble  in  a  mineral  acid,  and 
yielding  common  alum  by  crystallisation.  The  quantity  dissolved 
by  boiling  water  is,  however,  sufficient  to  allow  its  nature  to  be 
determined.  From  arr/auic  liquids  it  may  be  obtained  by  evapora- 
tion and  incineration. 

IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 

lodism — Symptoms. — This  salt  is  extensively  employed  as  a 
medicinal  preparation,  but  it  appears  to  have  given  rise,  in  some 
instances,  to  alarming  symptoms,  even  when  exhibited  in  small 
doses  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  death  has  resulted  from  its  use.  The 
following  cases  maj'  serve  to  illustrate  its  alleged  noxious  effects. 
A  gentleman  was  ordered  by  his  physician  to  take  three  grains  of 
the  iodide  in  a  draught  of  pepjDermint-water  three  times  a  day. 
After  the  third  dose  he  felt  unwell,  and  an  hour  after  the  fourth 
dose  he  was  attacked  with  a  violent  shivering  fit,  followed  by  head- 
ache, hot  skin,  intense  thirst,  quick  and  full  pulse,  with  vomiting 
and  purging.  These  symptoms  were  succeeded  by  gi-eat  prostration 
of  strength.  In  spite  of  treatment,  the  purging  lasted  several  daj'^s. 
The  effects  of  the  medicine  in  this  case  were  so  violent,  although 
only  twelve  grains  had  been  taken,  that  there  is  little  doubt,  if  the 
patient  had  taken  another  dose,  he  would  have  died.  ('  Med.  Gaz.' 
Sept.  3,  1841.)  In  October  1841,  a  case  was  reiported  by  Mr. 
Erichsen  to  the  University  College  Medical  Society,  in  which 
alarming  symptoms  resulted  from  a  dose  of  only  Jive  (jrains  of  iodide 
of  potassium.  There  was  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  discharge 
from  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  inflamed  conjunctiva3,  and  most  of  the 
violent  symptoms  of  catarrh.  The  iodide  was  discontinued,  and 
the  patient  recovered.  Dr.  Lam-ie  found  that  seven  grains  and  a 
half  of  the  iodide,  in  three  doses,  produced  in  an  adult,  dryness  and 
irritation  of  the  throat,  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  other 
serious  symptoms.  In  another  instance,  thirty  grains,  in  divided 
doses,  caused  severe  headache  and  secretion  of  tears.     In  two  in- 
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stances,  wherein  he  had  prescribed  it  medicinally  in  small  doses, 
it  was,  in  liis  opinion,  the  cause  of  death.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  27, 
p.  588.) 

Mr.  Cooper  Forster  describes  in  the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Heports,' 
(1873,  p.  41),  the  following  case,  in  which  forty  grains  taken  in  two 
doses  produced  serious  eflects. 

A  man,  set.  43,  was  under  his  cai'e  for  chronic  ulcers  of  the  legs. 
On  August  19  he  was  ordered  one  scruple  of  the  iodide  of  potassium 
in  one  ounce  of  infusion  of  gentian  three  times  a  day.  The  first 
dose  was  taken  on  the  morning  of  August  20,  the  second  at  2  p.m. 
Within  half  an  hour  after  the  first  close  he  began  to  sneeze  very 
much,  and  this  symptom  continued  until  the  second  dose,  after 
taking  which  his  eyes  began  to  water,  liis  head  to  ache  severely,  and 
his  throat  to  become  very  sore. 

The  next  day  the  eyelids  were  swollen  so  as  to  close  the  eyes, 
and  there  was  a  thick  purulent  discharge  from  the  conjunctivse. 
The  skin  of  the  nose  was  red,  with  purvileut  patches  upon  it,  the 
mucoiis  membrane  discharging  a  watery  fluid  to  a  large  extent.  The 
throat  was  sore  ;  the  fauces  were  rather  injected.  The  voice  was 
only  a  hoarse  wliisper.  There  was  much  pain  in  all  the  limbs. 
On  the  24th  these  symptoms  had  disappeared.  The  man  took  only 
40  grains  in  two  doses,  and  these  were  the  effects.  He  at  first  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  one  sufi'ering  from  erysipelas,  but  the  skin 
had  not  the  usual  redness,  and  his  temperature  remained  below  the 
normal.  One  of  the  eflfects  of  this  compound,  according  to  Marotte, 
was  the  production  of  a  great  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
(Bouchardat,  'Ann.  de  The'rap.'  1873,  p.  221.) 

These  cases  show  the  necessity  of  caution  in  the  medicinal  use 
of  this  substance.  The  effects  from  small  doses  may,  perhaps,  be 
attributed  to  idiosyncrasy  ;  still  there  seems  to  be  good  ground, 
from  the  results  of  experiments  on  animals,  for  ranking  iodide  of 
potassium  among  noxious  irritant  substances.  It  has  not,  so  far  as 
i  know,  caused  death,  if  we  except  the  two  cases  recorckd  by  Dr. 
Lawrie.  One  drachm  and  a  half  of  the  solution  has  been  taken  by 
a  young  woman  without  destroying  life,  although  it  produced  serious 
symptoms  of  irritation.  (Devergie,  '  Med.  Leg.'  vol.  2,  p.  535.)  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  occasional  adidteration  of  the  iodide  with 
carbonate  of  potash  may  account  for  the  discrepant  statements 
respecting  its  innoxious  properties  in  largo  doses.  In  one  instance, 
in  which  the  medicinal  dose  had  been  carried  to  several  drachms, 
the  iodide  was  found  to  contain  75  per  cent,  of  the  carbonate  of 
potash.  This  may  explain  the  fact  that  large  doses  of  tlio  iodide 
have  been  given  by  French  surgeons  in  tho  treatment  of  syphilis 
without  producing  injurious  consequences.  M.  Fayen  ha,s  pre- 
scribed as  niucli  as  fiO  grains  daily  in  divided  doses,  and  M.  Eieord 
is  stated  to  have  carried  the  dose  to  ITio  grains  in  a  day.  Another 
theory,  however,  may  be  adopted  to  account  for  the  iinicjxious  cha- 
racter of  these  large  doses.  A  state  of  tolerance  may  have  l)een 
set  up  as  in  the  administration  of  tartar  emetic  in  cases  of  pulmonary 
<lisease. 
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Chemical  Analysis.— The  iodide  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
cubic  crystals  and  by  its  solution  producing  a  blue  colour  with  starch 
on  the  addition  of  strong  nitric  acid.  The  salt  gives  a  violet  colour 
to  flame,  indicative  of  potash,  and  yields  iodine  when  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of  manganese. 

The  detection  of  this  salt  when  dissolved  in  organic  liquids 

 in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  in  the  urine,  or  the  tissues  is 

based  on  very  simple  principles.  We  make  a  watery  extract,  or 
evaporate  the  liquid  to  an  extract,  and  distil  this  with  a  solution 
of  perchloride  of  iron.  If  the  iodide  is  present,  even  in  small 
quantity,  the  vapour  of  iodine  is  distilled  over  and  is  easily  recog- 
nized by  its  colour,  odour,  and  reaction  on  starch  paper.  The 
presence  of  organic  matter  does  not  interfere  with  this  result,  and 
an  excess  of  the  perchloride  does  not  prevent  the  whole  of  the 
iodine  being  set  free.  •       r  i 

A  preliminary  experiment  may  be  made  with  a  portion  of  the 
liquid  in  a  test-tvibe. 

SALTS  OF  BARIUM.     CHLORIDE,  NITRATE,  AND  CARBONATE. 

Symptoms  and  appearances.— A  woman,  set.  23,  took  by  mistake 
for  Epsom  salts,  less  than  a  teaspoonful  (100  grains)  of  the  cMo- 
rideof  barium.  This  was  at  12.30,  p.m.  In  half  an  hour  there 
was  a  feeUng  of  deadly  sickness,  with  sharp  burning  pams  m 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  Vomiting  and  purging  set  m  violently, 
the  purging  being  attended  with  tenesmus.  An  hour  and  a  half 
after  she  had  taken  the  poison,  the  foUowing  symptoms  were  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Walsh.  Face  pale  and  anxious,  eyes  deeply  sunk, 
sm-face  cold,  heart's  action  feeble,  pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  tongue 
natural  and  warm,  loss  of  muscular  power,  sensation  and  intelli- 
gence not  afiected,  pupils  natural.  Fluids  taken  were  instantly 
reiected  with  a  ropy  mucus.  There  was  pain  in  the  stomach, 
a  rincrincr  in  the  ears,  twitching  of  the  face,  and  twisting  of  the  legs 
and  anns  At  9  p.m.  the  symptoms  had  abated,  but  at  2  a.m.  {i.e. 
in  about  foui'teen  hours)  the  purging  had  returned,  and  the 
symptoms  were  much  worse.  There  was  a  loss  of  voluntary  mus- 
cular power  The  breathing  was  slow  and  laboured,  and  indicated 
efl'nsion  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  but  the  woman  was  sensible.  Hoon 
after  3am  she  was  convulsed,  and  these  convulsions  continued  m 
narosvsms  for  two  hours,  when  she  died,  seventeen  hours  after 
takin-  the  poison.  During  the  fits  she  had  several  watery  evacua- 
tions,°and  consciousness  was  lost.  There  was  no  post-mortem  exa- 
mination. ('Lancet,' 1869,  vol.  1,  p.  211.)  Giddiness,  convulsions 
and  paralysis  have  been  remarked  among  the  symptoms.  A  recent 
nstance  of  death  from  the  chloride  of  barium  is  reported  in  the 
"pharmaceutical  Journal '  (Aug  10,  1872,  p.  117)  ;  but  no  account 
is  sriven  of  the  dose  taken,  or  of  the  symptoms  and  appearances. 
Mr  Kennedy  .states  that  in  using  this  compound  a.s  a  medicine,  he 
has  found  that  few  persons  are  able  to  bear  the  eighth  of  a  gram  ; 
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that  it  is  analogous  to  corrosive  sublimate,  and  that  an  overdose 
will  produce  similar  efl'ects.  He  has  used  it  for  many  years,  and 
he  finds  the  proper  dose  is  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  part 
of  a  grain  ;  but  he  cites  no  instance  of  its  acting  as  a  poison  in  a 
dose  of  one  or  two  grains.    ('Lancet,'  July  5,  1873,  p.  28.) 

The  following  case  is  reported  by  Wildberg.  A  woman  swal- 
lowed, by  mistake,  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  chloride  of  barium 
dissolved  in  warm  water.  Nausea  and  vomiting  of  a  watery  mucus 
supervened,  with  twitchings  of  the  facial  muscles,  and  convulsive 
motions  of  the  hands  and  feet.  The  symptoms  continued  to  in- 
crease in  severity,  and  she  died  in  about  ttvo  hours  from  the  time  of 
taking  the  poison,  under  the  most  violent  convulsions.  On  inspec- 
tion, the  stomach  was  found  perforated  posteriorly,  in  the  lesser 
curvature,  near  the  cardiac  orifice.  The  aperture  was  of  an  oval 
form,  three  lines  in  diameter  externally,  and  almost  twice  as  large 
internally.  The  margin  of  the  aperture  appeared  swollen,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  for  about  two  inches  around,  was  much  thickened 
and  covered  with  a  bloody  mucus.  The  stomach  and  small  intes- 
tines were  highly  inflamed  ;  the  cavity  of  the  former  contained 
mucus  and  coagulated  l^lood.  The  pharynx  and  oesophagus  pre- 
sented slight  marks  of  inflammation.  The  poison  was  detected  in 
the  stomach  by  chemical  analysis.  Wildberg  suggested  that  the 
perforation  was  due  to  disease,  and  not  to  the  poison  talven.  This 
isveiy  probable,  for  the  characters  of  the  aperture  were  those  of 
perforation  from  disease  (aide,  p.  122)  ;  and  it  would  be  unlikely 
that  the  cMoride  of  barium,  if  it  led  to  jjerforation  of  the  stomach 
at  all,  should  have  given  rise  to  this  effect  in  two  hours.  It  is  not 
stated  whether  the  woman  had  suffered  from  any  symptoms  of  gastric 
irritation  prior  to  taking  the  poison,  nor  whether  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  were  found  extravasated  and  the  peritoneum  inflamed. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  died  from  the  efl'ects  of  the 
poison.  This  was  clearly  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  .symptoms, 
and  the  appearances  after  death.  Admitting  that  no  mistake 
was  made  respecting  the  time  at  which  it  was  swallowed,  it 
must  be  considered  remarkable  that  this  substance  should  have 
destroyed  life,  and  left  such  extensive  marks  of  irritation  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  within  the  short  space  of  two  hours.  In  anotlier 
instance,  one  ounce  of  this  salt,  taken  by  mistake  for  Glanliur's  salt, 
caused  death  in  an  hour.  Even  in  small  doses,  the  cldoride  of 
bariiun  has  been  observed  to  atibct  the  system  powcrfidly.  Orfila 
found  that  the  chloi'ido  was  absorbed  :  he  detected  it  in  the  liver, 
.Hpleen,  and  kidneys  of  animals  poisoned  hy  it.  ('Ann.  d'Hy;;. ' 
1842,  vol.  2,  p.  217.) 

A  fatal  case  of  poisoning  with  Nitrate,  of  h<ir\ji(i,  taken  in  mistake 
for  stil];)hur,  is  re[)orted  in  the  '  Plianiiacentical  .Jotirnal '  for  18()0, 
p.  181.  Another  case,  also  fatal,  is  recorded  in  tlie  same  journal 
for  Juno  1872,  p.  1021.  It  aiipenrs  that  the  salts  of  barium  are 
used  for  sizing  cotton  \\rarps.  A  man  eniiiloyed  m  this  work  swal- 
lowed a  portion  about  t;ho  size  of  a  bean,  thinking  he  was  taking 
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Epsom  salts.  He  died  in  about  fourteen  hours.  The  symptoms 
were  at  first  those  of  irritant  poisoning,  but  in  the  latter  stage 
paralysis  took  place.  The  medical  witness  stated  that  he  had  found 
twelve  grains  of  these  salts  sufficient  to  kill  a  dog.  M.  Chevallier 
met  with  a  case  in  which  acetate  of  baryta  had  been  supplied  as  a 
medicine  in  place  of  the  sulphovinate  of  soda.  It  caused  the  death 
of  the  patient,  and  produced  serious  symptoms  in  the  druggist.  He 
had  swallowed  a  portion  of  the  medicine,  in  order  to  show  that 
there  had  been  no  mistake  in  its  preparation.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1873, 
vol.  1,  p.  395. )  An  action  was  brought  by  the  widow  against  the 
druggist  for  the  loss  of  her  husband  through  negligence,  and  she 
obtained  a  verdict  with  800L  damages.  ('  Brit.  Med.  Record,'  Ja.n. 
10,  1874  p.  51.) 

The  Carbonate  of  baryta  is  said  to  have  destroyed  life  in  two 
cases,  in  each  of  which  only  one  drachm  was  taken  ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing case,  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Wilson,  shows  that  tliis  com- 
pound is  not  so  poisonous  as  the  chloride.  A  young  woman 
swallowed  half  a  teacupful  of  the  powdered  carbonate,  mixed  with 
water,  at  a  time  when  she  had  been  fasting  twenty-four  hours. 
There  was  no  particular  taste.  In  two  hours  she  experienced  dim- 
ness of  sight,  double  Aasion,  singing  in  tlie  ears,  pain  in  the  head, 
and  tlirobbing  in  the  temples,  with  a  sensation  of  distension  and 
weight  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  There  was  also  palpitation  of 
the  heaii;.  After  a  time  she  complained  of  pain  in  the  legs  and 
knees  and  cramps  in  the  calves.  She  vomited  twice,  a  fluid  like 
chalk  and  water.  The  skin  was  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  frequent, 
full,  and  hard.  These  symptoms  gradually  abated,  and  she  re- 
covered, although  the  pain  in  the  head  and  stomach  continued  for 
a  long  time.  ('Med.  Gaz.' vol.  14,  p.  448.)  The  carbonate  is 
used  as  a  poison  for  rats  and  mice. 

Analysis.  —  Chloride  of  barium 
crystallizes  in  thin  quadrangular 
plates  (Fig.  13) :  it  is  soluble  in  water. 
1.  The  solution  yields  white  precipi- 
tate with  sulphuric  acid  or  an  alka- 
line sulphate.  Tliis  precipitate  is 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  2.  The 
powdered  salt,  burnt  on  platiniun 
wire  in  a  smokeless  flame,  imparts 
to  it  a  greenish-yellow  colour. 
3.  Chlorine  may  be  detected  by  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Carbonate  of  baryta  is  a  white 
insoluble  powder.  It  is  entirely 
dissolved  witli  efi'ervescence  (car- 
bonic acid)  by  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid.  On  evaporation,  it  yields  crys- 
talline plates  of  the  chloride  of  barium,  which  may  be  tested  by  the 
processes  above  mentioned. 


Fig.  13. 


Crystals  of  Chloride  of  Barium, 
magnified  3U  diameters. 
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CHAPTER  31. 

NON-METALLIC    IREITANTS. — PHOSPHOKTJS. — SYMPTOMS    AND  APPEAEANCES.  

CHRONIC  POISONINCi  BY  THE  VAPOtJE.  FATAL  DOSE. — PERIOD   OF  DEATH. 

 CHEMICAL      ANALYSIS.- -PHOSPHOEDS-PASTB     AND     MATCHES.  RED  OR 

AMORPHOUS  PHOSPHORUS.  IODINE. 

PHOSPHORUS. 

Cases  of  poisoning  by  phosphorus  appear  to  be  much  more 
numerous  in  France  than  in  England.  M.  ChevalUer  has  collected 
seventy-four  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  substance,  and  in  forty- two 
of  these,  the  phosphorus  was  procured  from  lucifer  matches.  Among 
the  cases,  twenty-five  were  the  resiilt  of  accident,  twenty-eight 
involved  a  criminal  charge,  and  twenty-one  were  the  result  of 
suicide.  ('  Annales  d'Hygiene,'  1857,  vol.  2,  p.  226.)  The  cases  of 
poisoning  by  phosphorus  in  this  country  are  not  very  numerous  ; 
and  they  are  chiefly  referable  to  accident  or  suicide.  Within  a 
period  of  five  years,  there  were  fifteen  deaths  from  pJiosphorus  out 
of  1620  cases  of  poisoning.  In  France,  within  a  period  of  six  years, 
there  were  103  cases  of  poisoning  with  phosphorus  which  gave  rise 
to  medico-legal  inquiry  ;  and,  according  to  Tardieu,  this  poison  is 
there  often  selected  for  the  purposes  of  suicide  or  murder. 

Phosphorus  is  seldom  used  in  this  country  in  attempts  at 
murder.  The  smell  and  taste  as  well  as  its  luminosity  in  the  dark 
commonly  reveal  its  presence.  At  the  Norwich  Autumn  Assizes, 
1871  (Reg.  v.  Fisher),  a  girl  of  eighteen  was  convicted  of  an  attempt 
to  poison  a  family.  She  put  a  vermin  compound  of  phosphorus 
into  a  teapot  containing  tea.  Wlien  hot  water  was  poured  on  it, 
the  smell  at  once  led  to  suspicion.  Phosphorus  was  found  in  it, 
taken  from  a  pot  carelessly  left  about  the  house.  The  girl  was 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  The  late 
Professor  Casper,  of  Berlin,  describes  a  case  in  which  the  luminous 
appearance  of  the  poisoned  food,  led  to  a  suspicion  of  poisoning 
with  phosphorus,  and  this  was  subsequently  proved.  A  woman 
piit  a  preparation  of  phosphorus  into  soup,  and  gave  it  to  her  hus- 
band. He  ate  it  in  a  dark  room  in  the  presence  of  some  friends,  and 
they  noticed  that  the  warm  liquid  as  he  stirred  it,  was  luminous. 
(' Vierteljahrsschrift,'  .July  1864.)  In  this  way  a  person  may  be 
warned  and  a  life  saved.  (See  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1870,  vol.  2,  p.  203.) 

SvMi'TOMs.— Phosphorus  acts  as  an  irritant  poison,  but  its 
operation  is  attended  with  some  uncertainty,  according  to  the  stato 
in  which  it  is  taken.  The  synqjtoms  are  frefpicntly  slow  in  ap- 
pearing :  it  is  only  after  some  liours,  and  sometimes  even  one  or 
two  days,  that  signs  of  irritiition  with  convulsions  and  S])iisuis 
appear  j  but  when  these  once  come  on,  the  case  proceeds  rapidly  to 
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a  fatal  termination.  In  the  first  instance  tlie  patient  experiences 
a  disagreeable  taste  resembling  garlic,  which  is  peculiar  to  this 
poison.  An  alliaceous  or  garlic  odour  may  be  perceived  in  the 
breath.  There  is  an  acrid  burning  sensation  in  the  throat,  with 
intense  thirst,  severe  pain  and  heat  with  a  pricking  sensation  in 
the  stomach,  followed  by  distension  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  nausea 
and  vomiting  continuing  until  death.  The  vomited  matters  are 
black  or  of  a  dark  cofFtte-ground  colour  ;  they  have  an  odour  of 
garlic  ;  white  vapours,  having  the  peculiar  odour  of  phosphorus, 
may  be  seen  to  proceed  from  them,  and  in  the  dark  they  may  even 
appear  phosphorescent.  Purging  is  among  the  symptoms,  and 
the  motions  have  been  observed  to  be  luminous  in  the  dark. 
The  urine  also,  passed  at  an  early  stage,  has  been  observed  to  be 
luminous  in  the  dark.  The  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and  .scarcely 
perceptible.  There  is  gi-eat  prostration  of  strength,  coldness  of  the 
•skin,  and  other  symptoms  of  collapse.  The  patient  may  die  quietly 
in  a  state  of  coma,  or  be  convulsed  before  death.  Jaundice  has 
been  observed  among  the  symptoms.  The  following  cases  wdl 
illustrate  the  mode  in  which  this  poison  acts  :— 

A  girl,  between  two  and  three  years  of  age,  had  been  caught  m 
the  act  of  sucking  and  swallowing  the  heads  of  lucifer  matches. 
Two  days  afterwards  she  appeared  unwell,  there  was  some  feverish 
excitement,  but  no  active  symptoms.  The  bowels  were  open, 
but  the  child  did  not  then  suffer  from  i^ain,  vomiting  or  purging. 
She  was  subsequently  attacked  with  violent  convulsions,  and  died 
in  a  few  hours.  On  inspection,  a  quantity  of  mucus,  mixed 
with  blood,  of  a  coffee-ground  colour,  ^vas  found  in  the  stomach. 
The  mucous  membrane  was  very  red  throughout,  and  for  tJie 
space  of  about  two  inches  it  had  a  florid-red  colour,  and  was 
covered  with  mucus.  There  were  no  fewer  than  ten  invagina- 
tions in  the  smaU  intestines  (intussusception,  ante,  p.  88)  many 
of  which  included  from  two  to  three  inches  of  intestine,  which  was 
inflamed  at  the  invaginated  parts.  There  was  no  appearance  of 
strangulation,  and  the  bowels  were  empty.  The  medical  opinion 
ffiven  atthe  inquest  was,  that  phosphorus,  m  a  finely-divided  state, 
was  the  cause  of  death,  and  a  verdict  was  returned  accordingly. 
('Lancet,'  Dec.  1843.)  A  woman  committed  suicide  by  dissolving, 
in  vinec^Lr,  the  phosphorus  from  the  ends  of  some  ucifer  matches. 
She  swaUoVed  this  mixture,  and  after  undergoing  the  most  severe 
suffering  for  eight  days,  she  di^d  I'^bomnng  undei-  sjonptoms  res^ 
bling  those  of  hydrophobia.  ('  Journ.  de  Chim.  Med.'  184b,  p  668 

A  woman,  .4.  26,  swaUowed  a  decoction  of  lucifer  matches  in 
coffee.    In  an  hour  an  emetic  was  given  to  her  and  she  vomited 
half  a  nint  of  clear  slairy  fluid,  having  the  smell  ot  phosphorus 
and  coi'aii^ng  particles'of  blue  colouring  matter  (Pmssian  blue 
derived  from  tle^  matches.    She  had  no  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
no  purcrina.    In  four  days  she  appeared  to  have  recovered  ,  but 
about  this°time  there  was  bleeding  from  the  nose ;  she  was  j am 
diced,  and  blood  appeared  in  the  matter  vomited.    Febiile  symp- 
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toms  set  in  with  purpura,  and  she  died  in  about  a  week  after 
takini^  the  poison.  (' Ed.  Monthly  Journal,'  October  18G0.)  On 
Aprif  20  1861,  a  girl  swallowed  a  quantity  of  phosphorus  paste. 
When  seen  soon  afterwards  by  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Bridgwater,  her 
lips  as  well  as  parts  of  her  dress  were  smeared  with  this  substance, 
and  there  was  a  strong  odoiu-  of  phosphorus  in  her  breath.  Her 
countenance  was  tranquil;  her  pulse  regular;  there  was  no 
sickness  or  nausea,  and  she  complained  of  nothnig  but  slight 
thirst.  Her  symptoms  were  so  mild  that  they  excited  no  suspi- 
cion that  the  giid  had  swallowed  the  poison.  She  passed  a  restless 
night,  and  the  next  day  she  complained  of  heat  in  the  mouth  and 
throat,  and  of  a  slight  sensation  of  nausea  and  retching.  There 
was  no  pain  or  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  the  pulse 
was  regular  but  weak.  On  the  22nd  she  dressed  herself  and  was 
able  to'walk  about  the  ward  ;  she  left  the  hospital  and  went  home, 
having  walked  a  mile  ;  she  had  her  tea  as  usual  at  night,  and  went 
to  bed.  On  the  following  day,  the  23rd,  she  complained  of  pain 
in  her  bowels,  with  sickness  and  purging.  These  .symptoms 
became  worse.  On  the  25th  there  was  pain  in  the  bowels,  which 
were  tender  on  pressure  and  slightly  tympanitic.  The  pulse  was 
intermittent,  and  the  girl  was  fast  sinking.  She  died  on  the  26th, 
having  survived  the  etfects  of  the  poison  nearly  a  week,  and  no 
well-marked  symptoms  having  set  in  until  the  fifth  day.  An 
inspection  of  the  body  was  not  permitted,  and  the  only  fact 
observed  after  death  was  a  tendency  to  rapid  putrefaction.  The 
whole  of  the  body  became  speedily  livid,  and  the  finger-nails  were 
blue— a  condition  noticed  by  a  witness  to  have  existed  before 
death.    (For  other  cases,  see  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1869,  vol.  2,  p.  397.) 

It  will  be  perceived  that,  in  reference  to  the  delay  in  the 
appearance  of  symptoms,  their  slightness  taken  as  a  whole,  and 
the  time  at  which  death  occm-red,  this  case  is  similar  to  one  pre- 
viously related.  If  it  were  not  for  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
circumstantial  evidence,  these  cases  might  easily  throw  a  practi- 
tioner off  his  guard  in  forming  an  opinion.  The  odour  of  the 
breath,  and  the  appearance  of  phosphorus  smeared  ovei-  t])e  dress, 
first  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Parsons.  Other  witnesses  deposed 
that  whatever  deceased  touched  with  her  liand  seemed  to  take  tire, 
and  that  when  she  drank  water  to  allay  hcrtliirst,  a  kind  of  smoke 
issued  from  her  mouth.  Her  hands  and  dres.s  were  luminous  in 
tlie  dark. 

A  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Grafl'.  in  which  a  young  woman 
swallowed  the  phosphoiais  ol)tained  from  about  tliree  hundred 
matches— espial  to  rather  less  than  fine  (jra/mH  of  pure  pho.sphorus, 
—  and  recovered  from  the  efiects.  The  symptoms  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  very  severe-  a  fact  ascribed  by  tlie  reporter  to  the  phos- 
phorus having  been  in  an  intimate  and  probably  insoluble  state  of 
comltination  witli  other  sulistances  in  the  matches.  (Henke, 
'  Zeitschrift,'  1842,  vol.  2,  p.  283.)  l^hospliorus  in  small  doses  is  said 
to  produce  strong  ai^hrodisiac  effects.    Tliis  view  is  borne  out  by 
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the  facts  collected  by  Dr.  Hartcop.  (See  Casper's  'Woclienschrift,' 
21  Februar,  1846,  p.  115.) 

Phonphonis  vapour.  Chronic  poisoning. — Chronic  poisoning  by 
phosphorus  is  accompanied  by  naiiseous  eractations,  frequent  vo- 
miting, sense  of  heat  in  the  stomach,  purging,  straining,  pains  in 
the  joints,"  wasting,  hectic  fever,  and  disease  of  the  stomach, 
under  which  the  patient  slowly  sinks.  Some  interest  is  attached 
to  the  chronic  form  of  poisoning  by  phosphorus  from  tlie  researches 
of 'Dr.  Strohl  and  others  on  the  eifects  of  the  v(ipour  upon  indivi- 
duals engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus  or  lucifer  matches. 
It  has  been  remiu'ked  that  persons  thus  engaged  have  sufl'ered  from 
necrosis  of  the  jaw,  carious  teeth,  and  abscesses.  There  has  been 
also  marked  irritation  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  bronchitis  has 
frequently  shown  itself  among  them.  These  effects  have  been 
attributed  to  the  respiration  of  the  vapours  of  phosphorus,  which 
ai-e  supposed,  by  becoming  acidified,  to  act  chemically  upon  the 
bones  and  exposed  portions  of  the  teeth.  A  good  summary  of  the 
facts  connected  with  this  kind  of  poisoning,  by  the  lato  Dr.  Beck, 
wiU  be  found  in  the  'American  Journal  of  Medical  Scitnces'  for 
Oct.  184G,  p.  525.  (See also  'Ami,  d'Hygiene,'  1856,  vol.  2,  p.  5  ;  and 
1857,  vol.  1,  p.  431.)  A  case  in  which  pnevunonia  was  considered  to 
have  been  induced  by  phosphorus  vapour,  is  reported  in  the  '  Med. 
Gaz.'  (vol.  39,  p.  210),  and  another  well-marked  instance  of  the 
serious  local  and  constitutional  effects  of  the  acid  vapours  has  been 
pubUshed  by  Mr.  Wright.  (  Med.  Times,' Dec.  19, 1846.  p.  224.)  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Diipasquier,  phosphorus  in  vapour  has  no  specific 
poisonous  action.  It  merely  irritates  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  and  this  effect  is  soon  lost  by  habit.  When  other 
and  more  dangerous  symptoms  supervene,  he  thinks  they  should  be 
ascribed  to  the  accidental  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  phosphorus. 
('Journal  de  Pharmacie,'  Oct.  1846,  p. 284  ;  also,  'Gaz.  M4d.'  Dec.  5, 
1846,  p.  946.)  This  view  of  M.  Dupasquier  is  not  borne  out  by 
experience.  Numerous  facts  are  now  placed  on  record  which 
show  that  the  vapour  of  phosphorus  alone  produces  most  injurious 
effects  to  health. 

Since  the  introduction  of  allotropic  phosphorus  for  the  manu- 
facture of  matches,  these  serious  cases  of  phosphorus  disease  have 
not  been  met  with.  It  is  a  rare  circumstance  to  hear  of  an  acute 
case  of  poisoning  by  this  vapour.  Bouchardat  mentions  the  case  of 
a  druggist  who,  while  preparing  a  large  quantity  of  rat  poison 
from  phosphorus  in  a  close  room,  inhaled  the  vapours  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  fainted  repeatedly,  fell  into  a  state  of  complete 
prostration,  and  died  in  a  week.  ( 'Annuaire  de  Th(?rap. '  1874, 
p.  109.) 

Post-mortem  Appeakances. —  In  addition  to  those  already 
described  we  may  find  marks  of  irritation  and  inflammation  in 
the  stomach  and  intestines  generally.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
inflamed  and  softened,  and  in  some  instances  the  stomach  is  con- 
.tracted. 
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A  boy,  a3t.  10,  took  medicmally  phosphorus  in  pills  and  in  an 
oleaginous  mixture  for  nearly  foiu-  weeks.  He  was  found  lying  in 
a  state  of  stupor,  quite  insensible,  labouring  under  strong  convul- 
sions, hurried  breathing,  and  a  small  pulse.  He  died  some  hours 
afterwards.  The  principal  appearances  in  this  case  were  congestion 
of  the  brain,  a  bright  vermilion  colour  of  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  stomach  externally,  with  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane 
witliin,  and  the  marks  of  violent  irritation  and  inflammation  of 
the  muscular  coats  of  the  large  intestines.  The  quantity  of  phos- 
phorus taken  is  not  stated  ;  it  was  g^ven  in  divided  doses,  and 
*  none  had  been  taken  for  ten  days  previously  to  death  ;  nevertheless 
death  was  ascribed  to  the  long-continued  use  of  the  substance.  The 
stomach  contained  two  ounces  of  a  dark-brown  liquid,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  mucus.    ('  Lancet,'  Seiit.  14,  1844.) 

Inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  proceeding  to  gangi'ene 
is  a  common  result  of  the  action  of  phosphorus.  M.  Worbe  found 
the  stomach  perforated  in  three  places  in  a  dog  which  had  been 
poisoned  by  a  solution  of  phosphorus  in  oil. 

A  man,  sst.  50,  took  a  quantity  of  phosphorus  paste  used  for 
destroying  vei-min.  He  was  seen  in  his  usual  health  at  twelve 
o'clock  P.M. ,  and  was  found  dead  in  a  field  the  following  morning. 
On  inspection,  it  was  observed  that  there  was  great  muscular  ri- 
gidity. The  membranes  of  the  brain  were  congested,  and  there 
was  serous  effusion  between  the  arachnoid  and  i^ia  mater.  The 
substance  of  the  brain  was  also  congested.  The  heart  was  flaccid 
and  nearly  empty.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  gullet  and 
small  intestines  was  very  red,  and  there  were  patches  in  which  the 
membrane  was  destroyed.  On  opening  the  stomach  a  wliite  smoke 
escaped, accompanied  by  a  strong  smell  of  garlic.  It  contained  a  table- 
spoonful  of  viscid  greenish  matter,  from  which  particles  of  phos- 
phorus with  some  Pnissian  blue  (used  as  a  colouring  for  the  poison), 
subsided  on  standing.  (Dr.  Bingley,  '  Lancet,'  Jime  13,  185T,  p. 
COO.)  The  late  Mi-.  Herapath  states  tliat,  in  a  case  which  he 
examined,  he  found,  besides  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  the 
mucous  membrane  raised  in  small  bladders  or  vesications.  As  the 
body  was  not  examined  vmtil  twenty-three  days  after  death,  this  was 
no  doubt  a  change  produced  by  putrefaction.  Such  a  blistered 
appearance  is  frequently  seen  in  cadaveric  inspections,  and  has 
not  been  observed  in  recent  cases  of  poisoning  by  pliospliorus. 
ychuchardt  describes,  among  tlic  appearances,  fluidity  of  the  blood, 
whicli  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  docs  not  become  red  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  Another  remarkable  appearance  frequently  met  with  is  a 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  and  f)tlior  soft  organs.  Eccliymosos 
are  also  found  on  the  skin  and  on  the  surfiice  of  various  organs  of 
the  chest  and  abdomen.  ('Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  1857,  vol.  9, 
p.  506.    'Journal  de  Chiniie  Me'dicale,'  1857,  p.  84.) 

In  two  cases  of  acute  jxjisoning  with  ])hoHphoi-us,  counnunicated 
to  me  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  D.  Moore,  one  proved  fatal  in  seventy- 
two,  and  the  other  in  eighty-eight  liours.    The  symptoms  and 
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appearances  were  similar  to  tliose  already  described.  Fatty  dege- 
neration of  the  liver  and  other  organs  was  especially  marked.  (See 
'  Medical  Press,'  Nov.  15,  1865,  p.  434.)  In  a  case  which  occurred 
to  Dr.  Anderson,  a  child  aged  one  year  and  eight  months  had  sucked 
the  heads  off  about  twenty  phosphorus-matches  before  it  was  de- 
tected. No  symptoms  appeared  until  the  second  day,  when  the 
child  was  drowsy  and  slept  for  twenty  hours.  Castor-oil  and  oil 
of  turpentine  were  given.  On  the  fourth  day  it  vomited,  the  skin 
was  hot,  tongue  dry,  there  was  great  thirst  with  a  quick  pulse 
and  cold  extremities.  On  the  sixth  day  there  was  much  vomiting 
of  a  matter  like  coffee-gi-ounds  (altered  blood).  There  was  severe  ' 
pain  in  the  stomach — tlie  child  became  unconscious  and  gradufilly 
sank,  dying  on  the  seventh  day  after  taking  the  poison.  There 
was  no  pvirging,  but  the  motions  were  passed  involuntarily,  con- 
taining coagulated  blood.  An  alliaceous  odour  was  perceived  in 
the  breath  during  the  progress  of  the  case,  and  the  body  had  a 
yellowish  (icteric)  tint.  On  inspection  there  was  marked  general 
ecchymosis.  The  liver  was  enlarged,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
undergoing  fatty  degeneration.  The  lining  membrane  of  the 
stomach  was  injected,  and  it  contained  a  dark  bloody  fluid.  There 
was  no  odour  of  pliosphoi'us,  and  the  contents  were  not  luminous 
in  the  dark.  Phosphorus  could  not  be  detected  by  Mitscherlich's 
process.    ('  Lancet,'  1871,  vol.  2,  p.  189.) 

In  a  case  elsewhere  described,  p.  276,  which  proved  fatal  in  a 
week,  there  was  no  inflammation,  ulceration,  or  softening  of  the 
mouth,  gullet,  stomach,  or  small  intestines.  There  was  a  red 
patch  in  the  caecum,  and  another  in  the  colon  (the  large  intestines). 
The  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  had  a  coftee-ground 
colour,  like  the  liquid  found  in  hsematemesis  (vomiting  of  blood). 
The  brain  was  slightly  congested.  There  were  bloody  effusions  in 
the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  an  apoplectic  condition  of  the  soft 
organs.  The  vomited  matters,  when  shaken  in  the  dark,  were 
luminous,  and  phcsphorus  was  separated  from  them  by  sulphide  of 
carbon.  In  a  case  which  I  examined  in  1867,  that  of  a  girl,  set. 
13,  who  died  on  the  sixth  day  after  taking  phosphorus  paste  beaten 
up  with  egg,  there  were  the  usual  symptoms,  with  severe  paroxysms 
of  vomiting  and  pain.  The  matters  first  vomited  were  observed 
to  be  luminous  in  the  dark.  There  were  numerous  ecchymosed 
patches  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  over  the 
rectus  muscle  ;  these  were  also  seen  on  the  chest  and  on  the 
diaphragm.  The  stomach  contained  a  dark-coloured  thick  fluid 
like  altered  blood  ;  the  coats  were  not  inflamed  ;  the  surface  of 
the  inner  coat  was  covered  with  a  brownish-coloured  mucus  which 
had  no  odour  of  phosphorus.  At  the  greater  curvatvire  the  surface 
was  dotted  over  with  numerous  small  dark  particles,  consisting  of 
coagula  of  altered  blood  adhering  to  the  membrane,  but  easily 
removed  from  it.  They  had  the  appearance  of  effused  coagula  of 
blood  in  petechial  spots.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  owed  their 
colour  to  these  little  masses  of  blood  being  diffused  through  them. 
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The  duodenum  contained  a  similar  liquid.  The  intestines  pre- 
sented no  abnormal  appearance.  The  liver  was  in  an  advanced 
state  of  fatty  degeneration.  This  condition  of  the  liver  has 
occurred  so  ifrequently  in  cases  of  phosphoi-us-poisoning,  that  it 
may  now  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  characteristic  appearances. 
('Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  1868,  p.  242.)  M.  Tardieu  has  met 
with  this  fatty  degeneration  in  poisoning  with  phosphorus,  not 
only  in  the  liver,  but  in  the  heart  and  kidneys.  ('Etude  Me'd.- 
L^g.  sur  rEnipoisonnement,'  1867,  p.  441.)  In  this  work  the 
reader  will  tind  a  complete  history  of  this  form  of  poisoning. 

In  an  interesting  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Ilabershon  ('  Med.  Chir. 
Trans.'  1867,  vol.  50),  in  which  a  woman  died  on  the  hfth  day,  the 
symptoms  and  appearances  were  similar  to  those  above  described. 
The  phosphorus  was  taken  in  the  form  of  paste,  and  it  is  supposed 
in  a  dose  of  from  three  to  four  grains.  There  was  much  ecchymosis 
in  patches,  in  and  about  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  abdomen  and 
chest.  There  was  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  The 
stomach  contained  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  like  soot  and  water,  and 
was  covered  with  a  tenacious  bloody  mucus.  There  was  some  con- 
gestion in  the  mucous  membrane,  but  there  was  much  redness  with 
ecchymosis  in  the  small  intestines.  (For  farther  information  on 
this  subject,  see  'Die  acute  Phosphor-Vergiftung  von  Munk  und 
Leyden,'  Berlin,  1865.  Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1866,  vol.  1,  p. 
271,  and  Wiggers  and  Hiisemann's  '  Jahresbericht'  for  1872,  p.  472.) 
The  viscera,  and  even  the  flesh  of  animals  recently  poisoned  by 
phosphorus,  have  the  odour  of  garlic,  and  appear  luminous  in  the 
dark.  (Galtier,  'Toxicologic,'  vol.  1,  p.  184.)  Mr.  Clowes  in- 
formed me,  that  in  examining  some  fowls  which  had  been  poisoned 
by  j)hosphorus,  he  was  struck  with  the  strong  odour  of  this  sub- 
stance oti  opening  the  gizzards,  and  with  the  appearance  of  a  fine 
white  fume,  which  was  luminous  when  observed  in  a  dark  room. 
In  the  case  of  a  woman  who  died  while  taking  phosphorus  medici- 
nally, it  was  remarked  that  the  whole  of  the  viscera  of  the  body 
were  luminous  in  the  dark  ;  tlius  indicating  the  extensive  dift'usiou 
of  the  poison  by  absorption.  (Casper's  '  Wochenschrif t,'  Feb.  21 
and  28,  1846,  pj).  115,  135.)  For  a  further  account  of  the  appear- 
ances, see  '  Chemist,'  Jan.  1856,  ]).  244. 

That  this  poison  is  absorbed  and  diffused  through  the  body  ia 
establislicd  by  the  luminosity  of  the  viscera,  which  has  been  fre- 
(pientiy  observed.  Vau(|U('lin,  after  having  exposed  himself  to  the 
vapour  of  phoai)horus,  ol)served  that  the  urine  which  lie  passed  soon 
afterwards  w;is  [jJiosphorescent,  and  M.  Chevallier  states,  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  j)h()si)lu)nis  itianufactni'er,  that  on  many  occasions  the 
men  who  were  eiii[)loyed  in  Lis  ostahlishmeiit,  and  wlu)  were  in  tlie 
habit  of  breathing  phosphorus  vapuiu',  passed  plios))hor('scont  urine. 
(' Annales  d'Hygiene,'  1857, vol.  2,  ]>.  214.)  It  is  not  improlfablo  tliat 
this  substance  may  be  eliminated  l)y  the  lungs,  and  that  the  breath 
of  persons  poisoned  liy  phosphorus  may  1)0  luminous  in  the  dark. 
Fatal  Do.se. — That  phosphorus  is  a  powerful  poison,  ia  proved 
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by  two  cases  quoted  by  Sii-  R.  Cliristison.  In  one,  death  was 
caused  by  a  gi-ain  and  a  half  in  twelve  days  ;  m  the  other,  by  two 
grains  in  about  eight  days.  It  has  been  supposed  to  operate  as  a 
poison  only  by  becoming  converted  into  phosphorous  acid  ;  but 
although  tills  conversion  takes  place,  it  is  probable  that  phosphorus 
passes  directly  into  the  blood,  since  the  urine  first  voided,  has  been 
observed  to  be  luminous  in  the  dark  :  hence  it  is  itself  probably  a 
blood  poison .  The  production  of  phosphorous  acid,  by  its  oxidation, 
may  accovint  for  the  erosions  met  with  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
as  also  for  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  poison  from  the  body. 
The  fatal  dose  is  liable  to  vary  according  to  many  circumstances. 
Galtier  states  that  it  is  comprised  between  three-quarters  of  a  grain, 
and  two  grains,  and  that  even  a  third  of  a  grain  has  destroyed  life  ; 
wliile  persons  have  recovered,  as  in  one  instance  referred  to,  from 
a  dose  of  five  grains  (p.  277) .  lu  the  case  of  a  man,  ist.  27,  repoi-ted  by 
Worbe,  and  quoted  by  Ornla,  the  ascertained  fatal  dose  was  less 
than  a  (jrain  and  a  half.  The  phosphorus  M^as  melted  in  hot  water, 
and  thus  swallowed.  Three  days  previously  he  had  taken  less  than 
half  a  grain  (three  centigrammes)  without  ill  efi'ects.  The  patient 
suffered  from  all  the  symptoms  of  phosphorus-poisoning,  and  died  in 
twelve  days.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  no  active 
symptoms  showed  themselves  for  several  hours.  (' Toxicologie,' 
vol.  1,  p.  55.) 

Dr.  Hartcop  mentions  that  an  apothecary  took,  by  way  of 
experiment,  one  grain  ;  on  the  next  day  two  grains,  and  on  the 
thu-d  day  tliree  grains  of  phosphorus,  mixed  with  sugar.  He  was 
then  seized  with  iniianimation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  died 
in  spite  of  every  attempt  to  save  him.  (Casper's  '  Wochenschrif t, ' 
184G,  p.  117.)  M.  Chevallier  refers  to  a  case  in  which  a  dose  of 
2 '3  grains  proved  fatal,  and  two  other  cases  in  each  of  which  a  dose 
of  4'6  grains  destroyed  life.  The  same  writer  quotes,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Lobenstein  Lobel,  of  Jena,  the  case  of  a  lunatic  who  died 
from  a  dose  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1857,  vol.  1, 
I).422. )  Excepting  this,  the  smallest  fatal  dose  which  I  have  met  with, 
is  in  a  case  quoted  by  Galtier.  A  woman,  tet.  52,  took  in  divided 
doses,  in  four  days,  about  six  centigrammes,  or  less  than  one  grain, 
of  phosphorus  dissolved.  The  largest  dose  taken  at  once,  i.e.  on 
the  foiu'th  day,  is  stated  to  have  been  three  centigi-ammes  (0'462 
grain),  or  less  than  half  a  grain.  Symptoms  of  pain  and  u-ritation 
appeared,  and  the  patient  died  in  tlu-ee  days.  The  gullet,  stomach, 
and  small  intestines  were  found  much  inflamed.  ('Toxicologic,' 
vol.  1,  p.  87.)  When  the  phosphorus  is  dissolved  in  any  liquid, 
or  when  it  is  very  finely  divided,  as  in  phosphorus  paste  or  hi  lucifer 
matches,  its  action  is  then  more  powerful,  as  it  is  in  a  state  well 
fitted  for  absorption. 

Wlien  given  medicinally,  dissolved  in  ether  or  oil,  it  has  been 
known  to  produce  alarming  symptoms,  and  to  endanger  life.  In 
one  case,  severe  vomiting  was  induced,  the  vomited  jnatters  haying 
a  glairy,  bilious  appearance,  and  this  continued  for  sixty  hoiu's. 
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Jaundice  set  in,  and  the  urine  was  tinged  with  bile.  (Bouchardat, 
'  Ann.  de  The'rap.'  1872,  p.  80.)  It  is  now  regarded  by  French 
practitioners  a.s  a  dangerous  medicine,  and  one  requiring  special 
precautions  in  its  employment  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Period  at  which  death  takes  plage.  —  This  has  varied 
greatly,  in  the  cases  hitherto  observed,  from  a  few  hours  to  a  week. 
In  a  case  related  by  Orlila  death  took  jjlace  in  four  hom-s.  In  an- 
other, also  related  by  him,  death  occurred  only  after  seventeen  days. 
Dr.  Habershon  quotes  a  case  which  is  said  to  have  proved  fatal  in 
halfanhvar.  ('Med.  Chir.  Trans.'  1867,  vol.  50.)  This  is  the 
shortest  period  recorded.  In  general,  several  days  elapse  before  a 
fatal  result  occurs,  and  diu-ing  this  time  the  patient  undergoes  much 
suffering.  This  was  observed  in  a  young  woman  who  swallowed 
a  quantity  of  phosphorus-paste  intended  for  poisoning  rats.  She 
did  not  die  until  the  fifth  day.  ('Journal  de  Chimie  Me'd. '  1845, p.  580. ) 

Treatment. — This  may  consist  in  the  administration  of  emetics 
and  of  albuminous  or  mucilaginous  drinks  holding  hydrate  of 
magnesia  suspended,  as  well  as  in  the  free  use  of  emetics  and  pur- 
gatives. When  the  symptoms  have  once  manifested  themselves,  it 
is  difficult  to  arrest  their  progress,  and  there  is  no  known  antidote 
to  this  poison  when  it  has  once  entered  into  the  blood.  Linseed 
oil  has  been  recommended,  but  on  no  sufficient  groiTuds.  Oil  of 
turpentine  has  been  used  and  regarded  as  an  antidote  after  giving 
an  emetic,  but  as  it  partially  dissolves  phosphorus,  it  might  bring 
the  poison  into  a  state  better  fitted  for  absorption,  and  thus  do 
mischief.    (Bouchardat,  'Ann.  de  The'rap.'  1873,  p.  100.) 

chemical  analysis. 

Phosphorus  is  a  solid  of  waxy  consistency,  having  a  peculiar 
odour  and  a  taste  resembling  that  of  garlic.  The  odour  and  taste 
prevent  it  from  being  criminally  employed  as  a  poison,  and 
lead  to  its  detection  in  articles  of  food.  It  evolves  a  white  vapour 
in  daylight,  and  a  faint  bluish  luminosity  in  the  dark  It  melts 
and  takes  fire  at  a  temperature  of  about  113^,  burning  with  a  bright 
yellow  flame  and  producing  thick  white  acid  vapours  by  combustion. 
It  is  not  .soluble  in  water,  l)ut  water  in  which  it  has  been  in'esorved 
or  washed  acquires  poisonous  properties  by  reason  of  the  phos- 
phorous acid  formed.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg. '  lHb7 ,  vol.  1,  p.  423.)  Phos- 
phorus is  dissolved  by  alcoliol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  the  oils,  but 
especially  by  sulphide  of  cari)on. 

Orgaiut;  mlxtv.re.i. — The  smell  whicli  phosphorus  imparts  to  solid 
and  li([ui(l  organic  suljstances  is  remarkably  chiu-acteristic.  When 
it  has  been  taken  in  a  solid  form,  it  maybe  separated  as  a  sediment 
in  fine  particles  by  washing  the  contents  of  the  stomach  in  water. 

They  may  be  melted  under  water  into  one  mass,  either  by 
'plunging  the  tube  containing  tlieiii  into  hot  water,  or  l)y  pouring 
liot  water  iq)()n  them  in  a  conical  glass.  If  a  portion  of  tlie  organic 
li([uid  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  the  dark,  the  particles  of  phos- 
phorus will  be  easily  recognized  by  their  luminosity,  as  well  as  by 
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their  combustion  when  the  svirface  on  which  the  material  is  spread 
is  fiu'ther  heated. 

Phosphorus  is  very  soluble  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  it  may  be 
separated  from  many  organic  matters  by  digestion  with  this  liquid. 
It  is  thus  procured  from  flour  and  phosphorus  paste,  or  from  the 
residue  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  after  washing  and  decantation. 
On  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  sulphide,  decanted  from  the 
organic  liquid  or  solid,  the  phosphorus  may  be  procured  in  small 
globules  or  beads.  These  are  ignited  when  t(juched  with  a  hot 
wire.  A  portion  of  the  solution  poured  upon  thin  paper,  ignites 
spontaneoTisIy  when  drj'^,  and  bm'us  with  the  well-known  flame. 

If  the  phosphorus  is  in  a  state  of  solution,  or  is  in  too  small 
quantity  to  be  dissolved  out  of  the  material  by  sulphide  of  carbon, 
its  presence  may  be  indicated  by  distilling  the  liquid  containing  it 
in  a  perfectly  dark  chamber. 

Fig.  14. 


Apparatus  for  detecting  phosphorus  by  distillation. 


This  process,  which  was  first  suggested  by  Mitscherlich,  for  the 
detection  of  small  quantities  of  phosphorus,  reraoves  any  difliculty 
respecting  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  poison.  Mitscherlich 
adds  to  the  organic  substance  a  sufficiency  of  water  to  make  it  quite 
fluid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  neutrahze  any 
ammonia,  and  raise  the  boiling  point.  The  mixture  is  placed  in  a 
capacious  flask,  connected  with  a  long  glass  condensing  tube,  kept 
cool  by  a  stream  of  cold  water.  (Fig.  14  )  The  tube  is  fitted  mto  a 
receiver.  The  suspected  liquid  is  distilled  in  the  dark,  and  if  z 
minute  trace  of  phosphorus  be  present,  i.  e .  the  100,000th  part,  or  ac- 
cording to  De  Vrij,  the  2,000,000th,  the  fact  will  be  made  evident  by 
a  luminous  appearance  in  the  upper  pai-t  of  the  tube,  at  each  succes-" 
sive  condensation  of  the  vapours.  The  black  space  represents  a  dark 
chamber,  on  the  outside  of  whicli  the  flask  a,  containing  the  luiuid 
for  distillation,  is  placed ;  b  a  flask,  acting  as  a  receiver  for  the 
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condensed  aqueous  vapour ;  c  c,  glass  condensing  tube  kept  filled 
with  cold  water  entering  at  d  and  passing  out  at  e;/ is  a  stand  ;  f/  7 
represent  the  small  tube  tlirough  which  the  phosphorus  vapour 
passes,  mixed  with  aqueous  vapour.  The  luminosity  of  the  phos- 
phorus vapour  is  seen  at  the  point  at  which  the  aqueous  vapour  is 
condensed,  generally  between  g  and  d.  For  the  success  of  this 
experiment,  there  must  be  the  most  absolute  darkness.  The  bend 
of  the  tube  of  the  flask  a  should  be  provided  with  a  metallic  cowl. 
If  ether  or  alcohol  should  be  present,  the  vapours  of  these  liquids 
should  be  distilled  over  first.  In  the  receiver  in  which  the  vapour 
of  the  distilled  liquid  is  condensed,  phosphorous  acid  or  phosphoric 
acid  may  be  discovered  by  the  usual  tests.  So  delicate  is  this  process 
of  distillation  and  condensation,  that  in  one  experiment  with  the 
head  of  a  single  lucifer-match,  I  observed  that  the  luminosity  con- 
tinued for  half  an  hour  in  the  condensing-tube.  The  most  absolute 
darkness  is  required  for  the  success  of  this  experiment. 

If  the  person  has  sxirvived  several  days,  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
free  phosphorus  will  remain  in  the  stomach  or  its  contents. 
None  was  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  in  the  fatty  liver 
of  the  girl  who  died  on  the  sixth  day  (page  280),  but  the  distillation 
process  succeeded  with  the  broken  top  of  a  pot  which  had  held  the 
phosphorus-paste,  although  this  was  empty  and  had  been  thrown 
into  a  tub  of  water.  In  Dr.  Habershon's  case  of  death  on  the  fifth 
day,  none  was  found  by  Dr.  Stevenson  in  the  stomach  or  contents. 
The  phosphorus  in  these  cases  is  oxidized  rapidly,  and  thus,  like 
other  poisons,  it  may  disappear  from  the  body.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  may,  according  to  some  authorities,  be  still  dis- 
covered as  phosphoric  acid.  M.  Mialhe  has  given  an  elaborate 
report  on  a  case  in  which  the  symptoms  and  appearances  were 
those  of  phosphorus-poisoning,  the  girl  dying  on  the  fifth  day. 
Mitscherlich's  process  failed  to  show  any  free  phosphorus.  Eight 
weeks  afterwards  portions  of  the  viscera  were  examined  by  MM. 
Tardieu  and  Roussin.  They  found  in  the  intestines  and  on  the 
liver  groups  of  small  crystals  of  ammonio-phosphate  of  magnesia, 
and  in  the  fluid  con  tents  an  acid  liquid  having  the  properties  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  ('Ann.  d'PIyg.'  1809,  vol.  1,  p  134.)  These  crystals, 
it  may  be  observed,  are  frequently  found  as  a  result  of  decomposition 
in  the  stomach  or  on  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  organs,  without 
reference  to  poisoning  by  phosphorus.  As  the  phosphates  are 
naturally  present  in  the  secretions,  which  are  generally  acid,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  satisfy  an  Engli.sh  court  of  law  tliat  their  presence 
l)roved  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  unless  the  symptoms,  ap[)earances, 
and  circmnstantial  evidence  were  so  .strong  tliat  chemical  evidence 
was  scarcely  necessary. 

Non-de.ti'c.lUin  of  FhoKplurrKs. — Phcsphorug  readily  undergoes 
oxidation  in  the  body,  and  is  thus  converted  into  phosphorous  or 
y)li()Siihoric  acid.  M.  Hlondlot  has  suggested  a  process  for  its 
detection  whoa  this  conversion  into  phos])hoinc  acid  has  taken  place. 
It  depends  on  a  peculiar  green  colour  which  the  lower  oxides  of 
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phosphorus  give  to  the  flame  of  nascent  hydrogen  when  burnt 
(See  '  Journal  de  Chimie,'  1862,  p.  528 ;  also  a  paper  by  Dr  Lud- 
■wig,  m  the  same  Journal  for  1863,  p.  581.)  The  late  Dr.  Herapath 
suggested  this  some  years  since  as  a  method  of  detecting  phosjihorus 
thus  changed  in  the  body,  and  he  employed  it  in  one  hiedico-legal 
case.  Mr.  Baixett  has  lately  shown,  by  a  variety  of  experiments, 
that  the  flame  of  pure  hydrogen  is  rendered  of  a  vivid  green  by  an 
infinitesimal  trace  of  phosphorus  ('  Nature,'  April  1872,  p.  483), 
but  as  phosphates  are  constituents  of  most  of  the  solids  and  fluids 
of  the  body,  this  mode  of  testing  would  hardly  be  applicable  to 
medico-legal  purposes.  It  requires  for  medico-legal  application 
materials  of  absolute  purity  for  procuring  hydrogen,  as  well  as  a 
pure  atmosphei-e  and  perfect  darkness. 

This  subject  has  been  lately  examined  by  M.  Lefort  ('Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1874,  vol.  1,  p.  405.)  He  has  shown  that  phosphorus  is 
very  likely  to  disappear  as  a  result  of  oxidation  in  the  hving  and 
dead  body,  and  that  after  two  or  three  days'  survivorship,  or  two  or 
three  weeks'  interment,  none  may  be  foimd.  The  late  Mr.  Herapath 
failed  to  find  any  trace  in  a  body  examined  on  the  twenty-third  day 
after  death.  In  the  following  case,  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Neu- 
mann, none  was  found  in  the  body  of  a  man  who  died  in  two  days, 
the  body  having  been  exhumed  after  fourteen  days'  burial.  The 
chemical  evidence,  however,  was  supplied  from  another  source.  A 
shepherd,  after  having  eaten  some  beet-root  soup,  vomited  several 
times,  complained  of  thirst,  intense  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  died 
after  two  days'  continuous  suffering.  His  dog,  which  had  eaten  some 
of  the  food,  became  unwell,  and  died  in  two  hours.  The  man  lived 
unhappily  -with  his  wife,  and,  from  some  suspicion  as  to  the  cause 
of  death,  the  body  of  the  deceased,  as  well  as  that  of  the  dog,  was 
ordered  to  be  dismterred  and  examined.  As  the  bodies  had  been 
huTied  fourteen  days,  and  the  weather  was  warm,  they  were  in  an 
advanced  state  of  decomposition.  It  was  imi^ossible  to  draw  any 
inference  of  poisoning  from  the  appearances  of  the  viscera.  A  por- 
tion of  the  soup  of  which  the  deceased  and  his  dog  had  eaten,  was 
procured  and  submitted  for  examination.  A  small  quantity  was 
spread  on  an  iron  plate  dried  and  heated  to  a  moderate  temperature. 
Portions  immediately  burnt  with  a  yellow  light  and  a  thick  white 
smoke.  In  addition  to  this,  the  soup  had  the  smell  of  phosphorus, 
and  when  warmed,  was  luminous  in  the  dark.  (Casper's  '  Wochen- 
schrift,' May  31,  1854.) 

M.  Lefort  relates  two  cases,  in  one  of  which  the  patient  survived 
tliree  days  and  the  other  seven,  but  no  trace  of  free  phosphorus 
could  be  found  in  the  bodies.  In  one  of  these,  however,  there  was 
a  general  steatosis  or  fatty  degeneration  of  the  organs.  He  jjroj^erly 
objects  to  any  opinion  of  phosphorus-poisoning  being  based  on  the 
detection  of  phosphoric  acid  or  tlie  phosphates.  These  are  naturally 
contained  in  the  organs  and  fluids  of  the  body,  and  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  infer  that  imder  any  circumstances  their  presence  fur- 
nished a  proof  of  poisoning  by  phosphorus.    In  the  absence  of  any 
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traces  of  free  phosphorus  the  fact  of  poisomiig  must  be  proved  by- 
general  and  pathological  evidence. 

Phosphorus  matches.— It  is  now  rare  to  find  the  waxy  or  poisonous 
form  of  phosphorus  in  matches.  The  proportion  contained  in  the 
heads  of  the  matches  was  found  to  vary  greatly.  The  dry  composi- 
tion was  said  to  contain  as  much  as  one-fourth  of  its  weight.  The 
presence  of  ordinary  phosphorus  may  be  detected  in  them  by  soaking 
the  heads  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  or,  better,  by  distillation  (p.  284). 

When  the  phosphorus  has  been  scraped  from  the  tips  of  matches 
it  may  be  oxidized  and  lost,  but  as  it  is  usually  coloured  with 
vermilion,  Prussian  blue,  or  some  other  colouring  matter,  these 
mineral  substances  may  be  found  in  the  washed  sediment  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach.  On  the  non-discovery  of  free  phosphorus 
in  the  body,  these  colouring  matters,  if  present,  serve  to  indicate 
the  form  in  which  the  poison  has  been  taken  or  administered.  In 
a  case  which  occurred  to  Tardieu  and  Roussin  sulphur  was  found 
as  well  as  phosphorus.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1868,  vol.  1,  p.  117.) 

Phosphorus-paste. — Tliis  consists  of  phosphorus  in  a  finely- divided 
state  mixed  with  a  farinaceous  paste,  and  sometimes  coloured  with 
Prussian  blue.  This  kind  of  paste  appears  white  until  exposed  to  the 
air.  The  substance  has  the  powerful  odour  of  phosphorus,  it  fmnes 
in  the  air,  giving  ofi'  the  usual  white  vapours  of  phosphorous  acid. 
When  spread  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  sheet  of  mica  and  heated,  the  par- 
ticles of  phosphorus  burn  with  bright  scintillations,  and  the  fari- 
naceous matter  is  carljonised.  The  paste  is  said  to  contain  one- 
eightieth  of  its  weight  of  phosphorus.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1869,  vol.  2, 
p.  396.)  The  phosphorus  contained  in  it,  may  be  converted  into 
phosphoric  acid  by  boding  it  with  nitric  acid  slightly  diluted,  or  it 
may  be  dissolved  out  of  the  paste  by  sulphide  of  carbon.  The  fari- 
naceous portion  of  the  compound  may  be  known  by  the  addition  of 
iodine  and  the  apiilication  of  the  microscope.  This  paste  is  luminous 
in  the  dark,  giving  off  a  visible  pho.sphorescent  vapour.  It  is  colour- 
less when  not  in  ccmtact  with  air,  so  that  the  blue  colour  from  Prus- 
sian blue  may  not  be  seen  when  the  stomach  is  first  opened.  Tliis 
efi'ect  of  colour  shoidd  be  borne  in  mind.  The  vomited  matter  in 
poisoning  by  phosphorus,  as  well  as  the  contents  of  tlie  stomach  after 
death,  may  be  blue.  If  the  blue  colour  depends  on  Prussian  Ijlue,  it 
will  be  entirely  destroyed  by  the  ammonia  of  putrefaction.  Accord- 
ing to  one  formula,  this  substance  consists  of  one  draclim  of  i)hos- 
phorus  (finely  divided  by  melting  it  in  rectified  spirit),  five  ounces 
of  flour,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  brown  sugar,  made  into  paste 
with  a  little  water.    ('  Pharm.  Journal,'  1862-3,  p.  402.) 

Red  or  Ar>t,oTROpio  Phosphorus. — The  remarkable  substance, 
kno^vn  under  the  name  of  allotropic  or  amorphous  pliosphorus,  is 
not  possessed  of  poisonous  prujierties.  This  fact,  long  since  an- 
iioiuicod  hy  Lieliig  (•  Letters  on  (Jhoinistry,'  p.  165),  has  been  con- 
finned  by  experiinents  at  the  Veterinary  Oollege  at  Alfort.  ('Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1857,  vol.  1,  p.  432.)    Common  phosphorus  is  poisonous 
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in  doses  varying  from  one  to  three  grains,  while  allotropic  phos- 
phoinis  has  been  given  to  animals  in  doses  of  thii'ty  grains  without 
causing  syrnptoms  of  poisoning.  This  kind  of  phosphorus,  by 
reason  of  its  being  generally  in  a  tine  powder,  is  in  a  state  more 
favourable  for  acting  as  a  jDoison  than  common  phosphorus ;  and 
yet,  owing  probably  to  its  insolubility,  it  is  inert.  M.  Bussy  in 
1850,  and  M.  de  Vrij  in  1851,  proved  that  a  dog  might  take  with 
impunity  thirty  grains.  Orfila  and  Rigault  have  given  it  to  animals 
in  doses  amounting  to  some  ounces,  over  a  period  of  twelve  days, 
without  producing  any  noxious  effects.  (See  '  Annuaire  de  The'ra- 
peutique,'  1855,  p.  103.)  That  it  does  not  act  as  a  jjoison  in  the 
human  body,  appears  to  be  established  by  the  facts  of  a  case 
reported  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal '  for  October  1860. 
A  woman,  eet.  26,  swallowed  tJie  composition  scraped  from  a 
number  of  lucifer  matches:  it  turned  out  that  these  were  made  with 
allotropic  phosj)horus.  She  suffered  no  inconvenience.  She  procured 
other  matches  of  common  phosphoms,  took  a  decoction  of  them  in 
coffee,  and  died  from  the  effects. 

Analysis. — Allotropic  phosphorus  is  easily  recognized  by  heating 
it,  or  any  mixture  containing  it,  to  about  500°,  when  it  bums  like 
common  phosphorus,  and  yields  similar  products.  It  is  insoluble 
in  all  liquids,  and  by  its  insohibihty  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  it  is 
distinguished  and  separated  from  common  phosphorus.  lb  has  no 
odour  or  taste,  and  is  not  luminous  in  the  dark,  unless  it  contains 
common  phosphorus.  In  any  analysis  for  phosphoms,  we  must 
take  care  to  exclude  it  by  employing  sulphide  of  carbon  as  a  solvent 
for  the  common  or  poisonous  form.  (The  reader  will  find  a  full 
account  of  the  comparative  effects  of  the  common  and  allotropic 
jjhosphorus  by  M.  Chevallier  in  the  '  Annales  d'Hygiene,'  1856,  vol. 
1,  p.  374.  See  also  the  same  journal,  1859,  vol.  2,  p.  370,  and  Cas- 
per's '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1860,  vol.  2,  p.  185.) 

IODINE. 

Sxjmptoms. — From  experiments  on  animals,  as  well  as  from 
observation  of  its  effects  on  man,  iodine  has  a  strong  local  action 
as  an  irritant  on  the  stomach  and  bowels.  In  large  doses,  it  occa- 
sions a  huniing  heat  in  the  throat,  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
with  vomiting  and  purging  ;  the  vomited  matters  having  the 
peculiar  marine  odour  of  iodine,  and  being  of  a  yellow  colour,  except 
when  any  farinaceous  food  has  been  taken,  in  which  case  they  are 
blue  or  even  black.  The  fpecpi  matters  may  also  contain  iodine  if  the 
poison  has  been  taken  in  the  solid  state.  Besides  these  symptoms, 
there  is  great  thirst,  with  anxiety,  headache,  giddiness,  trembling 
and  convulsive  movements  of  the  limbs,  and  fainting  ;  these  last 
symptoms  indicating  that  the  poison  has  become  absorbed.  When 
taken  for  some  time  in  small  doses,  it  gives  rise  to  salivation, 
vomiting  and  purging,  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  cramps  ;  the 
pulse  is  small  and  frequent  ;  there  is  a  general  wasting  of  the 
body  ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that,  in  the  form  of  clu'onic 
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poisoning,  certain  glands  are  liable  to  become  affected  and 
diminished  by  absorption — the  breasts  in  the  female,  and  the 
testicles  in  the  male.  Iodine  produces  these  secondary  effects 
(iodism),  whether  it  is  taken  internally  or  applied  externally.  A 
woman  swallowed,  by  mistake,  one  drachm  of  iodine  dissolved  in 
an  ounce  of  alcohol.  When  seen  afterwards,  she  complained  of  a 
violent  pain  in  the  throat  or  stomach,  followed  by  retching  and 
slight  vomiting ;  pulse  rapid  and  full ;  eyes  prominent  and  suffused. 
Vomiting,  promoted  by  diluents,  brought  no  relief  to  the  symptoms. 
She  became  much  depressed,  and  died  on  the  following  day.  There 
was  no  examination  of  the  body  ('Prov.  Jour.'  June  30,  1847,  p. 
356).  For  a  case  of  recovery  from  half  a  drachm,  see  '  Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.'  Dec.  28,  1861,  p.  659. 

Iodine  is  rarely  used  as  a  poison.  In  May  1864  an  attempt  was 
made  by  a  woman  to  poison  a  fellow-servant  by  mixing  tincture  of 
iodine  with  food  in  a  plate.  The  remarkable  discolouration  of  the 
farinaceous  food  which  it  produced,  led  to  suspicion,  and  prevented 
any  ill  effects  from  following.  Iodine  gives  a  blue,  green,  or  dark 
colovir  to  most  organic  liquids,  and  imparts  to  them  a  most  peculiar 
marine  odour.  It  stains  the  skin  and  other  organic  su.bstances 
yellow  ;  the  coloiu-  being  removed  by  an  alkali.  When  in  strong 
solution,  it  is  corrosive  and  destroys  the  parts  which  it  touches  ;  in 
this  state  it  has  been  maliciously  employed  for  throwing  on  the 
person. 

Appearances. — As  this  is  an  irritant  as  well  as  a  corrosive  poison, 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  gullet,  stomach,  and  intestines  is  found 
inflamed  and  excoriated.  In  one  instance,  the  mucous  membrane, 
near  the  pylorus,  was  corroded  and  detached  in  a  space  of  two  or 
three  inches. 

Analysis. — The  odour  is  in  general  sufficient  to  identify  it.  This 
may  be  concealed  by  alkalies  or  alkaline  substances.  When  heated, 
it  sublimes  in  a  purple  vapour.  The  addition  of  a  cold  solution  of 
starch  produces  a  blue  colour,  Imt  many  substances  j)revent  this 
reaction.  It  is  very  soluble  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  forming  a  rich 
pink  solution.  The  sulphide  has  the  propei-ty  of  removing  it  from 
water  or  organic  lirpiids  in  which  it  is  dissolved.  It  may  thus  be 
separated  for  chemical  examination  by  decanting  the  watery  liquid 
from  the  sidphide,  which,  on  evaporation,  leaves  the  iodine  in 
crystals.  From  organic  liquids  it  may  be  separated  by  simple 
distillation. 
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CHAPTER  32. 

WHITE      Ayj)      COLOURED      ARSENIC.  ARSBNIOTJS      ACID. — TASTE.  ■WEIGHT 

AND  SOLUBILITY. — NOT  A  CORROSIVE. — SYMPTOMS  IN  CASES  OF  ACUTE 
POISONING. — THEIR  COMMENCEMENT  AND  PKOORESS. — NEUROTIC  SYMPTOMS. 
 CHRONIC  OR  SLOW  POISONING.  DIAGNOSIS. — ARSENIC  NOT  AN  ACCU- 
MULATIVE POISON. 

"WHITE  ARSENIC.     ARSENIOUS  ACID. 

The  term  White  Arsenic  is  commonly  applied  to  the  arsenious 
acid  of  chemists.  It  is  seen  under  the  form  of  a  wliite  powder, 
visibly  cry.stalline  in  a  strong  light,  or  when  viewed  with  a  lens. 
It  is  also  met  with,  hut  more  rarely,  in  opaque  brittle  heavy  white 
masses,  resembling  enamel.  It  is  called  an  acid,  from  its  jjower  of 
combining  with  alkalies,  but  it  possesses  a  feeble  acid  reaction 
when  dissolved  in  water.  It  is  often  described  as  having  an  acrid 
taste,  but  this  does  nut  appear  to  be  coiTect ;  a  small  quantity  of  it 
has  certainly  no  appreciable  taste,  a  fact  which  may  be  established 
by  direct  experiment,  and  might  be  inferred  from  its  sparing 
solubihty  in  liquids.  It  would  appear,  from  numerous  cases  on 
record,  that  it  has  been  unconsciously  taken  in  fatal  quantities,  in 
all  descriptions  of  food,  without  exciting  the  least  sensation  on  the 
tongue.  Most  of  those  persons  who  have  been  criminally  or  acci- 
dentally destroyed  by  arsenic,  have  not  been  aware  of  any  taste 
in  taking  the  poisoned  substance.  In  cases  in  which  the  powder 
has  been  taken  in  large  quantity,  it  is  described  as  having  had  a 
roughish  taste.  (See  the  cases  of  three  children,  'Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.' 
1865,  p.  282.)  There  is  certainly  no  ground  for  assigning  to  it  an 
acrid  taste .  In  a  few  instances  it  has  produced  a  decided  and  per- 
sistent impression  on  the  tongue  compared  by  some  to  the  taste  of 
common  salt. 

Arsenic  is  frequently  used  as  a  poison  in  rural  districts.  The 
accidents  which  occur  from  the  neglect  of  common  precautions  are 
still  numerous.  The  number  of  deaths  from  this  poison  rsported 
to  have  occurred  in  England  and  Wales  in  five  years,  1863-7,  was 
eighty-three.  In  India  it  appears  to  be  a  favourite  poison.  Dr. 
B.  Brown  informs  me  that  in  the  Punjab  alone,  from  1861  to  1873 
the  cases  of  poisoning  with  arsenic  were  1022. 

As  it  is  sold  to  the  public  in  small  quantities,  it  should  be 
mixed  either  with  the  16th  part  of  its  weight  of  soot,  which  gives 
to  it  a  greyish  colour  ;  or  the  32nd  part  of  its  weight  of  indigo, 
and  then  it  is  blue.  Both  of  these  colours  are  rendered  much 
deeper  when  the  powder  is  wetted,  so  that  the  sooty  compound  is 
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■then  nearly  black.  Sometimes,  in  place  of  indigo,  artificial  ultra- 
marine is  employed  as  a  colouring,  The  Act  regarding  the  colouring 
of  arsenic  (14  Vic.  c.  13,  s.  3)  is  frequently  evaded.  It  is  sometimes 
sold  uncolom-ed  under  the  name  of  mcrcitry.  The  vomited  matters 
in  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  may  therefore  be  blue  or  black, 
or  the  adniixtm-e  of  bile  may  render  them  of  a  deep  green  colour. 
In  a  case  of  arsenical  poisoning,  communicated  to  me  by  Dr. 
Maclagan,  the  blue  vomiting  at  first  completely  misled  those  who 
were  called  to  render  assistance.  As  soot  and  indigo  are  both 
insoluble  in  water,  these  substances  will  be  slowly  deposited  from 
the  vomited  matters  by  subsidence,  and  the  colour  given  by  blood 
or  bile  may  then  become  perceptible. 

A  medical  witness  may  be  asked  the  weight  of  common  or 
familiar  measures  of  arsenic  in  powder.  It  may  therefore  be 
stated  that  a  teaspoonful  of  finely-powdered  white  arsenic  weiglis 
150  grains  ;  a  tablespoonful  weighs  350  grains  ;  and  a  pinch,  or 
the  quantity  taken  up  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  an  adult, 
weighs  17  gi-ains.  The  weights  here  given  are  the  results  of  actual 
experiments,  but  they  are  of  course  liable  to  vary. 

Solubility  of  arsenic. — The  solubility  of  this  substance  in  liquid.s 
is  a  frequent  question  on  trials.  The  action  of  water  is  materially 
influenced  by  cu'cumstances.  I  have  found  that  hot  water,  cooling 
from  212°  on  the  poison  in  powder,  dissolves  about  the  400th  part 
of  its  weight.  This  is  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  one  grain  and  a 
quarter  of  white  arsenic  to  aboxit  one  fluid  f)unce  of  water.  Water 
boiled  for  an  hour  on  the  poison  and  allowed  to  cool,  holds  dis- 
solved the  40th  part  of  its  weight,  or  about  twelve  grains  to  or.e 
ounce.  Cold  water  allowed  to  stand  for  many  hours  on  the  poison, 
does  not  dissolve  more  than  from  the  1,000th  to  the  500th  part  of 
its  weight  ;  i.e.  one-half  grain  of  arsenic  to  nearly  one  fluid  ounce 
of  water.  The  presence  of  organic  matter  in  a  hquid  renders  the 
poison  much  less  soluble.  Thus,  hot  tea  with  milk  and  sugar,  and 
cold  pfjrter,  did  not  take  up  more  than  about  half  a  grain  to  the 
ounce  ;  while  hot  coffee  and  cold  brandy  did  not  dissolve  more 
than  one  gi'ain  to  the  fluid  ounce.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  vol.  4,  p. 
103.)  Arsenic  is  dissolved  by  most  organic  liquids,  as  milk,  cotTce, 
tea,  wine,  Vjrandy,  whiskey,  and  even  oil.  Although  it  is  less  soluble 
in  these  liquids  than  in  distilled  water,  it  is,  nevertheless,  taken  up 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  occasion  serious  accidents,  and  even  to 
destroy  life.  Any  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate  dissolved  in  the 
liquid,  greatly  increases  its  solubility.  Liquids,  which  are  viscid  or 
mucilaginous,  such  as  gruel,  arrowroot,  cocoa,  or  syrup,  may  me- 
chanically suspend  the  poison  in  ahnost  any  quantity,  but  in  these 
cases  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  dissolved.  A  medical  witness  must 
always  take  care  to  draw  a  distinction  between  an  actual  8oluti(in 
and  a  mechanical  suspension  of  the  poison  in  a  viscid  licpiid,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  necessary  to  dcteriniiie  wliethcrtho  (quantity  taken 
was  suflicient  to  kill.  The  case  of  Maildi;H,<i  Smith  {mde,  i) .  HyJ) 
involved  a  point  of  this  nature.  A  doubt  was  raised  whether  eighty 
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grains  of  arsenic  (found  in  the  stomach  of  the  deceased)  could  have 
been  taken  by  him  unknowingly  ;  and  it  was  considered  difficult  to 
suggest  a  vehicle  in  which  so  large  a  dose  could  have  been  secretly 
administered.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this,  or  even  a  still  laro-er 
dose  of  powdered  arsenic,  might  be  secretly  administered  in  such 
liquids  as  gruel  or  cocoa. 

Arsejiic  w>t  a  corrosive.— Aisenic  is  an  irritant  poison  :  it  has  no 
decided  chemical  or  corrosive  action  on  the  animal  tissues,  and  the 
changes  met  with  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  a  person  poisoned 
by  it,  are  referable  to  the  eftects  of  inflammation.  I  have  not 
found  that  arsenic  produces  any  chemical  changes  on  dead  mucous 
membrane.  Nevertheless,  one  instance  at  least  is  on  record  in 
which  it  is  alleged  to  have  exerted  a  corrosive  action  as  a  poison. 
A  man  named  Soufjlard,  on  being  condemned  to  death,  swallowed 
three  drachms  of  arsenious  acid  in  powder  :  he  vomited  almo.st  im- 
mediately. When  seen  shortly  afterwards  the  lower  lip  was  strongly 
cauterised  {fortement  canUrisee)  ;  the  mucous  membrane  was 
white,  fissured,  and  the  slightest  touch  produced  excessive  pain. 
The  tongue  was  swollen,  and  the  patient  complained  of  a  horrible 
taste  in  his  mouth  and  fauces.  After  deatli,  which  occurred  in 
thirteen  hours,  the  membrane  of  the  tongue  was  found  destroyed. 
(Flandin,  op.  cit.  vol .  1 ,  p .  495. )  Arsenic  was  detected  in  the  stomach, 
the  mucous  coat  of  which  was  destroyed,  or  reduced  to  a  gelatinous 
jjulp  ;  but  it  is  not  stated  whether  it  was  mixed  with  coi-rosive 
sublimate  or  any  other  poison.  This  action  on  the  mouth  is  very 
similar  to  that  produced  by  corrosive  sublimate.  According  to  the 
reporter  of  this  case,  arsenic  in  a  large  dose  corrodes  and  destroys 
the  tissues  with  which  it  comes  in  contact :  in  his  opinion  it  acts 
like  an  acid  or  a  caustic  substance  (vol.  1,  p.  557). 

SYMPTOM.S. — Acute  poisormuj. — These  will  vary  according  to  the 
form  and  dose  in  which  the  poison  has  been  administered.  The 
time  at  which  they  come  on  is  generally  in  from  half  an  hotir  to  an 
hour  after  the  poison  has  been  swallowed.  This  is  the  average 
period.  I  have  known  them  to  appear  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Sir 
R.  Christison  mentions  an  instance  in  which  the  symptoms  began 
in  eight  minutes.  In  the  case  of  Lofthouse,  tried  at  the  York  Lent 
Assizes,  1835,  the  symptoms  were  proved  to  have  attacked  the 
deceased  wlule  he  was  in  the  act  of  eating  a  cake  in  which  the  poison 
was  administered.  On  the  other  hand,  in  an  instance  communi- 
cated to  me  by  Mr.  Todd,  where  one  drachm  had  been  taken  on  an 
empty  stomach,  no  symptoms  appeared  for  two  hours  ;  in  one 
reported  by  Orfila,  the  symptoms  did  not  show  themselves  for  five 
hours  ;  and  in  another,  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Lach^se,  where  a 
large  dose  was  taken,  the  symjitoras  did  not  appear  for  seven  hours. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1837,  vol.  1,  p.  244.)  Dr.  Thompson,  of  Liverpool, 
states  that  he  met  with  a  case  in  which  from  thirty  to  forty  gi-ains 
of  arsenious  acid,  and  the  same  quantity  of  chrome  yellow,  were 
taken.  Symptom*  of  poisoning  did  not  appear  until  five  or  six 
hours  afterwards.    ('  Med.-Chir,  Review,'  1854,  p.  294.)  There 
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may  be  every  variety  between  these  extremes.  In  the  cases  of 
tlu'ee  chiklren,  elsewhei'e  reijorted,  who  took  at  the  same  time  a 
(quantity  of  arsenic  mixed  with  tiovn-  and  sugar,  the  symptoms  ap- 
peared in  one  in  two  hours,  and  in  the  other  two  in  five  hours. 
('Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1865,  p.  282.)  A  remarkable  instance  occurred 
to  M.  Tonnelier,  in  which  tJie  poison  was  taken  by  a  young  woman 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  no  well-marked  symi^toms 
occurred  for  eiyht  /wurs— there  was  then  violent  vomiting.  After 
death  a  cyst,  formed  of  mucous  membrane,  and  containing  arsenic, 
was  found  in  the  stomach  :  the  poison  having  thus  become  sheathed 
over  !  (Flandin,  vol.  1,  p,  536.)  In  a  case  communicated  by  Mr. 
Clegg  to  the  'Medical  Times '  (Oct.  21,  1848),  symptoms  of  violent 
irritation  did  not  show  themselves  until  twenty-three  hours  after 
the  poison  had  been  taken,  and  within  about  half  an  liour  of  the 
death  of  the  patient.  The  girl  was  once  sick  shortly  after  having 
taken  the  poison,  but  the  first  decided  symptoms  were  those  of 
narcotism.  The  girl  was  a  confirmed  oijium-  eater,  and  this  habit 
may  in  some  measm'e  have  influenced  the  operation  of  the  poison. 
From  a  case  comnmnicated  to  the  '  Medical  Gazette,'  by  the  late 
Dr.  W.  Burke  E,yan  (vol.  47,  p.  722),  it  appears  that  the  active  symp- 
toms of  irritation  which  commonly  attend  arsenical  poisoning,  may 
not  show  themselves  until  after  the  lapse  of  nine  hours  from  the 
time  at  which  the  poison  has  been  swallowed.  With  the  exception  of 
the  case  above  referred  to,  in  which  the  interval  was  tan  hours,  this 
is,  I  believe,  the  longest  case  of  protraction  on  record.  In  other 
instances  thei-e  have  been  long  intermissions.  In  all  cases  in  which 
ar.senic  enters  the  system  from  without,  as  by  its  application  to  the 
skin  or  to  idcerated  or  diseased  surfaces,  the  symptoms  are  rarely 
manifested  until  after  the  lapse  of  sevei-al  hours. 

Thair  nature. -An  an  acute  case  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  the 
person  first  experiences  faintness,  depression,  nausea,  and  sickness, 
followed  by  an  intense  burning  imni  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  in- 
crea.sed  by  pressiu-e.  The  pain  in  the  abd(jmen  becomes  more  and 
tnore  severe  ;  and  there  is  violent  vomiting  of  a  brown  turbid  matter, 
mLx.ed  with  nmcus,  and  sometimes  streaked  with  blood.  Tliese 
symptoms  are  followed  by  jnu-ging,  which  is  more  or  less  violent  ; 
and  this  is  accompanied  by  severe  cramps  in  the  calves  of  the  legs. 
The  matters  discharged  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  have  had  in 
some  instances  a  yellowish  colour,  ;w  it  was  supjiosed,  from  a 
partial  conversion  of  the  poison  to  sulphuret  ;  but  more  probably 
from  an  admixture  of  bile.  The  vomited  matters  are  in  some  cases 
coloured  by  blood,  or  a  mixture  of  blood  ami  bile  ;  they  then  pro- 
.sent  various  shades  of  brown,  or  olive  green.  The  indigo  used  in 
colouring  arsenic  may  give  to  them  a  blue  colour,  or  if  mixed  with 
bile,  a  green  tint.  The  sooty  arsenic  renders  them  black.  In 
other  cases,  the  vomited  matters  present  a  milky-white a,ppearance, 
consisting  of  Hakes  of  iruic\iH  mixed  with  portions  of  wliite  arsenic! 
The  nat\n-e  of  the  arsenic  taken  may  bo  inferred  from  the  colour 
of  the  matter  vomited.    In  the  case  of  L'Angdicr  {Uecj.  v.  ISmith 
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Edinburgh,  1857),  a  wihiess  deposed  that  the  matter  vomited  by- 
deceased,  in  tlie  first  stage  of  his  ilhiess,  was  a  greenish  substance 
of  about  the  thickness  of  gruel.  (Irvine's  Report,  p.  30.)  Such 
"would  be  the  appearance  produced  by  a  mixture  of  blue  arsenic 
and  bile.  Blue  arsenic  was  in  this  case  traced  to  ihe  possession  of 
the  prisoner  ;  but  from  an  altered  state  of  the  bile,  there  may  be 
green  vomiting  even  when  white  arsenic  has  been  taken. 

The  vomiting  is  in  general  violent  and  incessant,  and  excited  by 
any  substance  taken  into  the  stomach.  It  brings  no  relief.  There 
is  tenesmus  (straining),  and  the  discharges  by  the  bowels  are  fre- 
quently tinged  with  blood.  There  is  a  sense  of  constriction,  with 
a  feeling  of  dryness  or  burning  heat  in  the  throat,  commonly 
accompanied  by  the  most  intense  thirst.  The  pulse  is  small,  very 
freqiient,  and  irregular  ;  sometimes  wholly  imperceptible.  The 
skin  is  cold  and  clammy  in  the  stage  of  collapse  ;  at  other  times  it 
is  very  hot,  or  there  are  rapid  alternations  of  heat  and  cold.  There 
is  great  restlessness.  The  breathing  is  painful  fi'om  the  tender  state 
of  the  abdomen.  Before  death,  coma  sometimes  supervenes,  with 
paralysis,  tetanic  convulsions,  or  spasms  in  the  muscles  of  the  ex- 
tremities. In  one  instance  trismus  (lock-jaw)  appeared  in  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  (Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  449.)  Such  is  tlie  ordinary  cha- 
racter of  the  symptoms  in  an  acute  case  of  arsenical  poisoning,  i.e. 
where  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  ounce  of  the  poison  has  been  taken. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  symptoms  in  the  acute  form  of  poisoning 
which  prove  fatal  are  conthnwHs.  Sometimes,  however,  there  are 
remissions  and  even  intermissions,  which  may  lead  to  a  deceptive 
hope  of  recovery,  or  (by  the  recurrence  of  symptoms)  to  an  erro- 
neous supposition  that  a  fresh  quantity  of  poison  has  been  adminis- 
tered. In  the  case  of  the  Dhc  de  Praslin,  who  died  from  the  effects 
of  a  large  dose  of  arsenic,  the  remissions  in  the  symptoms  dming 
the  week  which  he  snnnved,  were  such  as  to  deceive  the  skilful 
physicians  who  attended  him.  T^t  one  time  the  vomiting  had 
ceased,  and  at  another  time  the  pain  ; — the  most  persistent  effects 
were  the  smallness  and  iiTegularity  of  the  pulse  and  coldness  of 
the  hmbs.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1847,  vol.  2,  p.  391.)  Dr.  Maclaganmet 
Avitli  two  cases  in  which  there  were  intermissions  of  a  prominent 
symptom  (vomiting)  for  one  and  three  days  respectively.  The 
symptoms  recun-ed  without,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  any 
fresh  dose  of  poison  having  been  given  to  these  persons.  ( '  Ed. 
Monthly  Jour.' Jan.  1853.) 

The  whole  of  the  symptoms  here  described  may  not  be  met  with 
in  every  instance.  Thus  thejmin,  whichis  usually  excruciating — de- 
scribed as  a  fire  burning  within  the  body — is  sometimes  absent.  In 
a  well-marked  case  of  poisoning,  which  occurred  in  October  1839,  a 
dose  of  from  one  ounce  to  two  ounces  of  arsenic  was  taken  ;  there 
was  no  pain  except  of  the  most  trifling  character,  just  before  death. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  this  symptom  was  frequently  absent 
when  the  dose  was  large  ;  but  a  case  occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital,  in 
which  only  forty  gi-ains  had  been  taken,  and  the  patient  died  without 
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complaining  of  pain  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  vol.  4,  p.  68.)  There  are 
many  similar  instances  on  record.  Even  when  the  stomach  has  been 
found  intensely  inflamed  after  death,  the  patient  had  not  complained 
of  pain  during  the  time  that  she  survived.  The  symptoms  of  irri- 
tation of  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  seldom  wanting,  or  there  is 
vomiting,  if  there  should  be  no  purging.  In  one  case  of  criminal 
poisoning  with  arsenic,  in  which  I  was  consulted  by  Mr.  Veasy, 
which  was  tried  at  the  Bedford  Spring  Assizes,  in  1842,  there  was 
neither  vomiting  nor  purging.  A  similar  case  is  reported  by  Dr. 
Brown,  of  Lahore.  A  girl  died  in  three  hours  after  eating  some 
sweetmeats  poisoned  with  arsenic.  There  was  neither  vomiting 
nor  purging.  After  death  the  stomach  was  found  intensely  inflamed, 
and  it  contained  a  large  quantity  of  roughly-powdered  arsenic  en- 
veloped in  mucus  and  an  ounce  of  dark  bloody  fluid.  The  intes- 
tines were  also  inflamed.  ( '  Medical  Report  of  Bengal  Presidency, ' 
1869,  p.  146).  The  quantity  of  poison  taken  must  have  been 
small.  In  a  case  which  occuixed  to  Dr.  Feital,  although  half  an 
ounce  of  arsenic  had  been  taken,  there  was  no  vomiting.  ('  Med. 
Times,'  Dec.  12,  1846,  p.  202.)  Intense  thirst  is  a  common  symp- 
tom, but  even  this  is  sometimes  absent.  With  respect  to  the 
urinary  secretion  there  is  no  certain  rule  ;  it  is  sometimes  sup- 
pressed, as  in  several  cases  reported  by  M.  Flandin  ;  at  other  times 
it  is  natural,  or  only  slightly  diminished.  ('  Des  Poisons,'  vol.  1, 
p.  521.)  Itis  necessary  for  a  medical  jurist  to  attend  to  these  anoma- 
lies, as  otherwise  the  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning  may  be  mis- 
taken for  those  of  disease. 

The  following  cases  are  of  interest,  as  showing  the  symptoms 
attending  the  acute  form  of  poisoning,  when  arsenic  has  been  taken 
in  a  small  dose,  insufficient  to  destroy  life.  I  was  consulted  re- 
specting these  cases  in  December  1857.  At  a  large  Industrial  School 
near  London,  three  Ibundred  and  forty  childreri  were  suddenly  seized 
with  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  soon  after  breakfast.  They 
had  been  suppUed  with  milk  diluted  with  water  from  a  boiler,  into 
which  a  quantity  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  arsenic  had  been 
placed  under  the  notion  that  the  alkaline  arsenite  would  efl'ectually 
cleanse  it  of  fur.  Two  gallons  of  this  clecmsiufj  licpiid,  containing 
about  nine  ponnds  of  arsenic,  perfectly  dissolved  by  tlie  aid  of  a 
large  quantity  of  soda,  had  been  well  mixed  with  the  water  in  the 
steam-boiler  of  the  establishment,  without  any  information  being 
given  of  its  dangerous  properties  !  Fortunately  only  four  gallons 
of  the  poisoned  water  were  drawn  out  of  the  lioiler.  T'his  quantity 
Was  mixed  with  thirty  gallons  of  milk,  and  divided  among  the  340 
children—about  a  gallon  of  tlie  mixture  being  assigned  to  ten 
children.  Upon  an  average  e.-ir'.h  child  took  n  grain  of  arsenic  more 
or  less.  The  nature  of  the  poison  was  soon  discovered,  and  proper 
remedies  suggested  and  enq)loyed.  It  is  remarkable  tliat  in  this 
wliolesalc  poisoning  the  synqitonis  varied  but  little  among  the  chil- 
dren. There  was  shivering,  witli  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  in  most  of  the  cases  vomiting  of  a  clear,  ropy,  nmcoua  fluid,  of 
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a  green  colour  (the  cleansing  liquid  having  this  coloui-)  These 
symptoms  were  developed  ^vitliin  one  hour.  In  about  tlu^ee  hours 
after  the  meal,  pam  m  the  forehead  more  or  less  intense,  was  a 
promment  symptom,  and  there  was  a  copious  discharge  of  a  watery 
mucous  fluid  from  the  nose  (coryza).  Seven  had  cough  of  a  croupy 
character,  three  vomited  blood,  and  one  passed  blood  by  the  bowels 
bome  suftered  from  inflammation  of  the  stomach  ;  of  these  six  only 
were  under  treatment  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  and  one  did  not 
recover  until  after  the  second  week.  The  treatment  consisted  in 
giving  gum  water  with  albumen,  and  in  keeping  up  vomitint^  by 
emetics  or  warm  greasy  water  for  twelve  hours  ;  after  this,  castor 
oil  was  administered.  The  whole  of  the  children  recovered,  and 
thus  this  occurrence  did  not  become  a  subject  of  public  investigation. 

It  might  be  supposed,  «  priori,  that  the  symptoms  of  irritation 
occasioned  by  arsenic,  would  be  protracted  in  their  appearance  or 
mitigated  in  then-  character  when  the  poison  was  taken  mixed 
with  opium  ;  but  in  one  well-marked  case,  in  which  a  large  dose  of 
arsenic  was  swallowed  with  upwards  of  an  ounce  of  laudanum, 
there  was  severe  pain,  abundant  vomiting  for  two  hours,  and  death 
took  place  in  sLx  hours.  ('Med.-Chir.  Rev.'  vol.  7,  p  170  •  also 
'  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1847,  vol.  2,  p.  199.) 

It  has  been  stated  tliat  stupor  and  other  symptoms  of  cerebral 
disturbance  were  more  likely  to  occur  when  the  dose  of  arsenic 
was  large  ;  but  a  case  was  communicated  to  the  '  London  Medical 
Review '  (AprU  1811,  p.  188),  by  Mr.  Soden,  of  Coventry,  which 
shows  that,  with  a  large  dose  of  arsenic  and  rapid  death,  there  may 
be  violent  symptoms  aflecting  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  few  or 
none  indicative  of  nervous  disorder.  A  man,  aged  22,  purchased 
seven  ounces  of  finely-powdered  arsenic,  and  swallowed,  between 
seven  and  eight  in  the  morning,  not  less  than  four  and  probably 
six  ounces  of  the  poison.  In  about  half  an  hour  he  was  found 
vomiting  ;  there  was  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  with  a  rapid  pulse 
and  slight  convulsions  of  the  legs.  In  two  hours  purging  super- 
vened, and  there  was  constant  inclination  to  jiass  urine  ;  the  pain 
in  the  bowels  became  almost  intolerable,  the  convulsive  motions  of 
the  Kmbs  more  frequent,  and  tlie  pulse  more  feeble,  but  still  very 
quick.  He  died  in  less  than  four  hours,  after  a  dreadful  fit  of  con- 
vulsive laughter,  his  limbs  becoming  suddenly  rigid  (tetanus).  In 
this  case,  there  was  neither  stupor  nor  faintness,  but  there  was 
severe  pain,  with  convulsions.  On  inspection,  the  stomach  was 
found  highly  inflamed,  'the  mucous  coat  looked  as  though  it  had 
been  beautifullly  injected,'  and  two  ounces  of  arsenic  were  found 
in  the  cavity  of  this  organ. 

Chronic  or  slow  poismiing. — Should  the  person  recover  from  the 
first  efi'ects,  and  the  case  be  protracted,  or  sliould  the  dose  have 
been  small  and  frequently  administered,  there  will  be  inflamma- 
tion of  the  conjunctives,  with  suflusion  of  the  eyes,  and  intolerance 
of  light— a  condition  which  is,  however,  often  present  with  tlie 
early  symptoms  above  described.    ('Med.  Times,'  Aug.  30,  1851, 
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p.  229.)  There  is  also  great  sensibility  or  irritation  of  the  skin, 
accompanied  by  a  vesicular  eruption,  which  has  been  called  '  eczema 
arseuicale.'  Sometimes  this  has  assumed  the  form  of  nettle-rash, 
or  of  the  eruption  attending  scarlet  fever,  for  which  disease  arsenical 
poisoning  has  been  mistaken.  Local  paa'alysis,  preceded  by  numb- 
ness, or  tingling  in  the  lingers  or  toes,  and  other  symptoms  of 
nervous  disorder,  are  also  very  common  consequences.  Paralysis 
from  arsenic  is  sometunes  general,  and  affects  both  the  upper  and 
lower  limbs.  It  may  supervene  on  the  cessation  of  symptoms  of 
gastric  initation  in  cases  of  acute  poisoning.  It  may  be  complete, 
or  amount  only  to  great  weakness  ('  Annuaire  de  The'rapeutique,' 
1858,  p.  229).  The  patient  becomes  emaciated,  and  sinks  exhausted. 
Exfoliation  of  the  cuticle  and  skin  of  the  tongue,  with  the  falling 
off  of  the  hair,  has  likewise  been  witnessed.  (Case  of  the  TumerH, 
1815,  Marshall,  pp.  44,  119.  Husemann's  '  Jaliresbericht, '  1871,  p. 
527.)  Salivation  has  been  observed  to  follow,  especially  when  small 
doses  of  the  poison  have  been  given  for  a  length  of  time.  ('  Med. 
Gaz. '  vol.  16,  p.  790. )  A  well-marked  case  of  this  kind  occurred  to  Mr. 
Jones,  in  which  the  efiects  produced  by  small  doses  of  arsenic  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  those  of  mercury.  There  was  foitor  of  the 
breath,  with  superficial  ulceration  of  the  gums  and  tlrroat.  ('  Med. 
Gaz.'  May  8,  1840,  vol.  26,  p.  266.)  Strangury  has  also  been 
noticed  among  the  secondary  symptoms.  (Mai-.shall,  'On Arsenic,' 
pp.  44,  314.)  From  a  statement  of  this  autlior  (op.  cit.  p.  Ill),  it 
appears  that  there  was  a  yellow  or  jaundiced  state  of  the  countenance 
in  one  of  the  cases  reported  by  hun.  A  similar  state  of  the  counten- 
ance was  noticed  by  Dr.  Thomson  in  the  case  of  UAwjeller — a  fact 
whicii  gave  rise  to  some  discussion  at  the  trial  of  Madeiiue  Smith. 
(Irvine's  Report,  p.  61.)  The  late  Dr.  Geoghegan  observed,  that 
in  several  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenite  of  copper,  jaundice  was 
among  the  symptoms. 

Tlie  fcjllovving  case  of  slow  or  clirmdc  poisoninq  with  arsenic  is 
I'ecorded  by  Flaudin.  It  illustrates  one  fonu  of  secret  murder,  and 
is  vvell  calculated  tu  inspire  caution  in  trusting  to  symptoma  as  evi- 
dence of  disease.  A  woman  put  daily  into  the  soup  of  her  fellow- 
.servant  a  small  ([uantity  of  white  arsenic  in  powder.  Shortly 
after  dinner  this  person  was  seized  with  vomiting,  which  led  to  the 
rejection  (jf  the  food  and  pt»is(jn,  before  the  latter  had  caused  any 
serious  mischief.  As  tiiis  j)ractice  was  contniued  for  about  six 
weeks,  tlio  stomach  bec;ui)e  exceedingly  ii-ritablc,  there  was  pain 
in  the  bowel.n,  and  tiie  woman  became  much  euuiciated.  There  was 
also  spitting  (jf  l)l()od,  witli  such  a.  degree  of  nervous  irritability, 
tliat  a  current  of  air  caused  atv  attack  of  spasms  and  convulsions. 
When  the  patient  foinid  that  she  coukl  not  bear  anything  on  her 
stomach,  she  left  the  place  and  passod  two  mouths  in  the  country. 
Her  health  was  gradually  re-estal)lis]ied  there,  aiul  she  returned  to 
resume  her  usual  occui)ations.  The  prisoner,  however,  renewed 
her  attemi)ts  ;  and,  to  make  sure  of  destroying  life,  gave  her  one 
morning  in  coflee,  a  strong  dose  of  arsenic  in  powder  :  violent 
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vonnting  ensued,  and  the  poison  was  expelled  with  the  food  taken 
at  breakfast.  Ai-senic  was  detected  in  the  vomited  matter,  and  the 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  long  previous  illness  then  became 
clear.  Under  proper  treatment  the  patient  recovered.  (Op.  cit. 
vol.  i.  p.  510.)  Such  a  train  of  symptoms  might,  from  careless  obser- 
vation, be  easily  referred  to  chronic  inflammation  or  ulceration  of 
the  stomach  from  natural  causes,  leading  to  perforation. 

There  are  many  anomalous  cases  on  record  in  which  the  symp- 
toms have  diverged  so  much  from  the  ordinary  coarse  as  to 
embarrass  medical  practitioners.  For  some  of  these  I  must  refer 
to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Ogston,  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  181,  and  Huse- 
mann's  '  .lalu-esbericht,'  1872,  p.  481.  A  case  of  slow  poisoning  with 
arsenic  may  vei-y  easily  be  mistaken  for  ga.stro-enteritis,  and  treated 
accordingly.  (See  'Prov.  Jom-.'Nov.  1843,  p.  127,  '  Med.  Times,' 
Aug.  21,  1K74,  and  'Ann.  d'Hygiene,'  1837,  vol.  1,  p.  347.)  Dr. 
Pfeufer  met  with  an  instance  of  this  masked  fonn  of  arsenical 
poisoning.  There  was  general  and  well-marked  paralysis  of  the 
muscular  system,  and  a  complete  loss  of  sensation  in  the  fingers. 
It  was  only  after  a  year  that  the  ]:)atient  began  to  recover  the  use 
of  liis  limbs.  It  appeared  that  his  wife  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
giving  him  small  doses  of  arsenic  in  his  food.  None  of  the  ai'ticles 
of  food,  or  of  the  matters  vomited,  could  be  procured  for  analysis ; 
nevertheless,  the  evidence  of  chronic  poisoning  fi-om  symptoms 
was  con.sidered  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  justify  a  conviction. 
(' Zeitschrift  fiir  Rationelle  Medizin,'  B.  vi.  H.  i.  102,  Heidelberg, 
1 847. )  We  have  in  these  cases  the  usual  characters  of  slow  poisoning 
with  ai'senic,  indicated  by  wasting  fever  and  general  derangement 
of  the  bodily  functions.  The  efi'ects  of  the  Aqua  Tofana,  as  used 
b}'  mediseval  poisoners,  were  very  similar  to  these.  Persons  to 
whom  this  liquid  was  administered  in  small  and  frequent  doses, 
died  without  the  slightest  susj^icion  of  the  cause  of  death  being  excited. 

Arsenic  not  an  accumulative  poison. — It  is  well  known  that 
arsenic  is  carried  into  the  circulation  by  absorption,  and  it  is  an 
important  question  regarding  its  medicinal  use,  whether  iis  elimi- 
nation in  the  living  body  takes  place  with  the  same  rapidity  as  its 
absorption.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  facts  which  show  that  arsenic 
can  be  taken  in  non-fatal  (medicinal)  doses  for  a  certam  period, 
accumulate  in  the  body,  and  then  suddenly  give  rise,  without 
increase  of  dose,  to  all  the  marked  symptoms  of  acute  poisoning. 
On  the  contraiy,  all  experience  is  in  favour  of  the  rapid  elimination 
of  this  poison  ;  and  unless  the  doses  are  too  frequently  repeated,  or 
too  rapidly  increased,  no  danger  will  accrue  from  the  quantity  ad- 
ministered. There  are  now  numerous  facts  which  show  that,  pro- 
vided a  sufficient  interval  is  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  doses,  and 
each  dose  is  not  too  large,  tliis  poison  is  rapidly  thrown  out  of  tlie 
system. 

In  treating  a  case  of  eczema  in  a  boy,  Dr.  Wilks  prescribed  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  three  times  daily,  making  one- 
eighth  of  a  grain  per  diem.  This  was  continued  for  seventy  days,  so 
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that  in  ten  weeks  the  boy  had  taken  nearly  nine  (jrams  of  arsenic  or  a 
quantity  sufficient  to  destroy  four  adults.  I  found  by  analysis  that 
arsenic  was  daily  eliminated  in  the  m-me  ;  and  after  the  medicine 
was  discontinued,  it  still  continued  to  pass  away  by  this  channel  tor 
about  ten  days,  when  the  boy  left  the  hospital,  (fcee  ante  ix  .4.) 
Arsenic  may  remain  in  the  body  for  a  period  of  from  sixteen  to 
twentv-one  days  after  the  administration  of  it  has  ceased  ;  but 
there 'is  no  e^ddence  that  it  so  accumulates  in  the  system,  as  to  be 
suddenly  productive  of  dangerous  symptoms  ;  and  experience  shows 
that  if  its  use  be  discontinued,  the  viscera,  after  a  few  weeks,  clo 
not  contain  a  trace  of  the  poison.  Hence  the  sudden  occurrence  ot 
violent  symptoms  of  vomiting  and  piu'ging  would,  m  general,  justity 
the  inference  that  another  and  larger  dose  of  poisou  had  been  taken 
shortly  before.  Mr.  Hunt  considers  that  arsenic  used  medieinaily 
does  acciunulate  in  the  body.  ('On  the  Skin,'  IS^iT,  V-U.)  The  facts 
which  he  adduces,  however,  in  support  of  this  view,  admit  ot  another 
explanation.  The  speedy  elimination  by  the  kidneys  proves  that 
the  poison  is  thrown  out  of  the  system  ;  and  where  any  morbid 
changes  affect  these  or  other  eliminating  channels,  symptoms  ot 
poisoning  may  of  coiu-se  appear.  Accumulation  simply  means,  there- 
fore, that  the  process  of  elimination  is  partially  or  entirely  arrestecl. 
Of  the  latter  condition  no  satisfactory  proofs  have  yet  been  furnished. 


CHAPTER  33. 

ARSENIC.  AFPEARAXCES  AFTER   DEATH. — CHANGES    FROBTTCED    IN  THE  STO- 
MACH.— INiXAJLMATION.  —  ULCEliATION.  PERFORATION.  —  GANGRENE.  

CHANGES  IN  THU  INTESTINES.  POISONING  BY   EXTERNA!,  APPLICATION.  

r.Y    AliSORFTION.        POISONING    BY  ARSENICAL    FUJlES. —  COPPEK-SSFOKE.  

QUANTITY    OF    AR.SENIC    nEQtnRED    TO    DESTROY    LIFE.  FATAL  DOSE.  

PEKIOD  AT  WHICH   DEATH  TAKES  PLACE.— TRMTSIENT. 

Appearances  after  death.— The  striking  changes  produced  by 
arsenic  are  generally  confined  to  the  stomach  and  intestines.  They 
are  commonly  well-marked  in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of  the 
dose  and  the  length  of  time  which  the  individual  has  survived  after 
taking  the  poison.  Our  attention  must  hrst  be  directed  to  the 
storaach.  Arsenic  seems  to  liave  a  specific  effect  on  this  organ  ;  for, 
however  the  poison  may  have  entered  into  the  system,  whether 
through  a  wounded  or  ulcerated  surface,  or  by  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing, the  stomach  has  been  found  inflamed.  Inflammation  of  this 
organ  cannot,  then,  be  always  considered  to  depend  on  a  local  irritant 
action  of  the  poison.  Tlio  mucous  membrane  of  the  Htomach, 
which  is  often  covered  witli  a  thick  layer  of  mucus,  mixed  with  blood 
or  bile,  and  with  a  thick  white  pasty-looking  substance  containing 
arsenic,  is  conuiionly  found  red  and  intlaiiied  ;  tlie  colour,  wliich  is 
of  a  dull  or  browni.sh  red,  becomes  l)rigliter  (;n  exposure  to  the  air  ; 
at  other  times  it  ia  of  a  deep  crimson  hue,  interaiiersed  with  black- 
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looking  streaks  or  patches  of  altered  blood  betvven  the  rugse.  The 
redness  is  usually  most  strongly  marked  at  the  greater  end  ;  in  one 
case  it  may  be  found  spread  over  the  whole  mucous  surface,  giving  to 
It  the  appearance  of  red  velvet— in  another  it  will  be  cliiefly  seen  on 
the  prommences  of  the  folds  (riigiB)  It  frequently  assumes  a 
dotted  or  striated  form,  stretching  in  carved  lines  between  the  two 
openings  of  the  stomach.  Blood  of  a  dark  colour  is  effused  in 
various  parts  between  the  folds,  or  beneath  the  lining  membrane, 
an  appearance  which  has  been  mistaken  fur  gangrene!'  (See  ante, 
p.  22ij.)  The  stomach  usually  contains  a  mucous  liquid  of  a  dark 
colour  tinged  with  blood.  The  coats  are  sometimes  thickened  in 
patches,  being  raised  up  into  a  sort  (;f  fungous-like  tumour,  with 
arsenic  imbedded  in  them  ;  at  other  times  they  have  been  found 
tiiiniied  ;  and  in  other  cases  of  a  gelatinous  consistency  and  appear- 
ance. The  mucous  membrane  is  rarelj»  ulcerated,  and  still  more 
rarely  gangrenous.  Among  numerous  "inspections  I  have  not  seen 
one  instance  in  which  gangrene  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  had  re- 
sulted from  the  action  of  arsenic.  In  general,  death  takes  place 
before  gangrene  is  set  up.  In  the  case  of  the  Due  de  Pradln,  who 
died  from  the  effects  of  arsenic  on  the  seventh  day,  a  gangrenous 
state  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  is  said  to  have  been  observed. 
Between  the  two  apertures  of  the  stomach  there  were  seven  large 
eschars— they  were  black,  with  yellowish -white  margins,  and  of  a 
different  consistency  from  the  adjoining  coats.  They  were  in  some 
parts  horny.  Around  these  gangrenous  spots,  which  did  not  in- 
volve the  whole  substance  of  the  coats,  the  mucous  membrane  was 
somewhat  softened  and  of  a  deep  red  colour,  evidently  due  to  in- 
flammation. ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1847,  vol.  2,  p.  396.)  In  one  case  a 
patch  of  effused  blood  was  mistaken  for  gangrene,  and  the  mistake 
led  to  a  false  charge  of  poisoning.  (The  Queen  against  Bore  and 
Spry,  Aug.  28,  18i8,  and  'Med.  Gazette,'  Nov.  24,  1848.) 

Perforation  of  the  stomach,  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  arsenic, 
is  80  unusual  an  appearance,  that  there  are  but  few  accurately  re- 
ported instances  on  record.  In  a  ca.se  examined  by  M.  Chevaiher, 
the  st'imach  of  a  person  who  had  died  from  the  effects  of  arsenic 
was  found  jserforated  at  the  larger  end.  The  aperture  is  described 
to  have  been  of  the  size  of  a  franc-piece,  round,  soft,  and  somewhat 
thickened  in  its  margin.  There  was  no  redness  or  sign  of  erosion 
about  it,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  ulceration  on  other  parts 
of  the  mucous  coat.  Externally  the  stomach  was  covered  with  false 
membranes,  arising  from  intiammation  of  the  peritoneum.  ('  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1852,  vol.  1,  p.  448,)  This  case  is  so  imperfectly  reported 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  perforation  was  caused  by 
arsenic,  or  whether  it  was  the  result  of  other  morbid  changes. 

The  mucous  glands  of  the  stomach-have  been  found  enlarged  ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  morbid  appearance  from  any 
cause  of  local  irritation,  without  reference  to  poisoning.  Various 
morbid  appearances  are  said  to  have  been  met  with  in  the  lungs, 
heart,  brain,  and  urinary  organs  ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  so 
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chai-acteristic  of  arsenical  poisoning  as  to  admit  of  a  medico-legal 
use  in  enabling  a  medical  man  to  distinguish  poisoning  from  disease. 
Tt  is  chiefly  to  the  stomach  and  intestines  that  a  medical  jurist  must 
look  for  the  basis  of  uiedical  evidence  in  regard  to  the  appearances 
after  death.  Dr.  Wilks  met  with  an  ecchymosed  condition  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  in  a  case  in 
which  a  man  died  in  twelve  hours  from  acute  poisoning  by  arsenic. 
Dr.  Greiner  met  with  a  fatty  state  of  the  liver  and  bloodlessness 
of  the  body  in  one  case  of  acute  poiscming  with  arsenic.  (Horn's 
'  Viei-teljahrsschrift,'  1866,  vol.  2,  p.  345.)  In  one  case  which  I  saw 
in  June  1857,  in  which  a  person  died  in  twenty  hours  after  he  had 
taken  two  teaspoonfuls  (3U0  grains)  of  arsenic,  there  was  inflamma- 
tion of  the  ojsophagus  as  well  as  of  the  stomach,  duodenum,  and 
rectum.  The  mucous  membrane  had  a  reddish-brown  colour.  At 
the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  in  the  duodenum,  there 
were  several  black  patches  from  efi'used  and  altered  blood.  There 
was  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  with  enlargement 
of  the  liver  ;  but  these  appearances  were  not  referable  to  the  action 
of  arsenic.  A  small  quantity  of  the  poison  was  found  in  the  thick 
reddish  fluid  found  in  the  stomach  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
large  dose  taken  had  been  thrown  off  by  vomiting. 

A  witness  may  be  asked  how  long  a  time  is  required  after  the 
taking  of  the  poison,  for  the  production  of  these  well-marked  appear- 
ances in  the  stomach,  more  especiallj'^  of  injlammation  oi  the  mucous 
membrane.  In  reference  to  this  question,  there  are  the  following 
facts.  In  a  case  which  I  was  requii'ed  to  examine,  a  large  dose  of 
arsenic  had  been  taken  ; — the  man,  aged  21,  died  in  jive  hours,  and 
the  stomach  was  found  intensely  inflamed,  especially  about  the 
gi-eater  curvatxire.  In  a  case  that  occurred  to  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Nottingham,  half  an  ounce  of  the  poison  was  taken  ;  the  patient 
died  in  six  hours,  and  the  stomach  was  found  uniformly  red  and 
inflamed.  In  another  that  occurred  to  Dr.  Booth,  of  Birmingham, 
the  same  quantity  f)f  arsenic  was  taken  ;  the  patient  died  in  six 
hours  and  a  half  ;  on  inspection,  the  gullet  was  inflamed,  the  whole 
internal  suiiace  of  the  .stomach  was  of  an  intense  scarlet  colour, 
and  tliere  was  redness  and  increased  vascularity  of  the  small  in- 
testines. In  three  cases  of  poisoning  witli  arsenic  which  occurred 
to  Mr.  Foster,  of  Hiuitingdon,  deatli  took  place  in  one,  a  child,  at 
the  end  of  t\m)  lionrs  ;  in  the  sesond,  an  adult,  at  the  cud  of  three 
hours  and  a  hdf ;  and  in  the  thii-d,  after  the  lajise  of  abt)ut  six 
hours.  In  each  of  these,  the  stomach  was  found  highly  inflamed, 
and  in  the  one  tliat  proved  fatal  in  two  hours,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane had  a  vermilion  hue.  Mr.  Clegg,  of  Boston,  comnumicated 
to  me  a  case  in  which  a  woman  died  within  two  hours  after  taking 
a  large  dose  of  arsenic.  On  inspection,  the  whole  of  t1ie  nnicous 
irienil)fane  of  the  stomach  was  found  intensely  iiilliinied,  and 
upwards  of  an  ounce  of  solid  arsenic  was  spread  over  it  in  a  pasty 
state. 

Another  question  put  to  a  witness  may  be  this  : — What  period 
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of  time  is  required  for  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  to  take 
place,  as  an  effect  of  this  poison  ?  If  arsenic  has  destroyed  life  with 
unusual  rapidity,  and  the  stomach  is  found  ulcerated,  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  refer  this  iilceration  to  some  other  cause.  Such 
an  attempt  was  made  in  the  case  of  Rhymes,  which  was  the  subject 
of  a  criminal  trial  at  Reading,  in  1841 .  ('  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,' 
Oct.  1841,  p.  283.)  I  found  idceration  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
wliich  had  been  completely  removed  in  patches,  although  tlie 
deceased  had  survived  the  effects  of  the  poison  only  ten  hours. 
The  deposition  of  the  arsenic  in  and  around  tlie  ulcers,  as  well  as 
the  appearance  of  recent  inflammation  about  them,  left  no  doubt 
that  they  liad  been  produced  by  the  poison,  and  were  not  owing  to 
previous  disease,  as  it  was  attempted  to  be  urged  in  defence. 
When  no  arsenic  is  found  in  the  stomach,  a  defence  of  this  kind 
will  carry  with  it  considerable  plausibility.  In  JVaring's  case  a 
medical  witness  was  questioned  upon  this  point.  The  deceased 
was  stated  to  have  died  from  the  eftects  of  arsenic  in  four  hours  ; 
the  coats  of  the  stomach  were  found  ulcerated,  but  no  poison  could 
be  detected  in  the  organ.  The  witness  admitted,  on  cross-examina- 
tion, that  it  was  contrary  to  experience  that  ulceration  should  be 
occasioned  by  an  irritant  poison  in  so  short  a  time  as  four  hours  ; 
but  he  nevertheless  contended  that  this  was  the  true  cause.  On 
such  points,  we  can  only  be  guided  by  observation  ;  and  one  well- 
observed  case  is  sufHcient  to  place  the  possibility  of  ulceration  being 
produced  by  arsenic  within  a  few  hours,  beyond  all  question.  Sir 
R.  Christison  mentions  a  case  observed  by  Mr.  Hewson,  where 
many  eroded  spots  existed  on  the  stomach,  although  the  person 
had  died  from  the  effects  of  arsenic  in  Jive  hours.  ('  On  Poisons,' 
p.  340.) 

But  are  the  stomach  and  intestines  always  found  inflamed  m 
cases  of  poisoning  with  arsenic  ?  The  answer  must  be  decidedly  in 
the  negative.  At  the  trial  of  M'Gracken,  at  the  Derby  Autumn 
Assizes  in  1832,  for  killing  his  wife  with  arsenic,  the  fact  of  poison- 
in'r  was  clearly  estabhshed,  and  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic  was 
found  in  the  stomach  of  the  deceased  ;  but  there  was  no  appearance 
of  inflammation,  either  in  this  organ  or  the  intestines.  The  two 
following  cases  are  recorded  in  '  Rusts'  Magazine.'  A  servant-girl 
liad  some  arsenic  administered  to  her  in  chocolate.  She  was  seized 
with  nausea  and  violent  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  died  the  same 
evenin-^.  On  inspection,  there  was  no  remarkable  redness  or  m- 
flammation  of  the  stomach  ;  but  arsenic  was  found  in  the  duo- 
denum A  man  was  taken  ill  with  vomiting  and  violent  pam  m 
the  abdomen  after  partaking  of  some  soup,  and  he  died  from 
symptoms  of  poisoning.  On  inspection,  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
stomach  presented  no  morbid  change,  with  the  exception  of  slight 
redness  about  the  cardia.  Arsenic  was  found  in  the  contents  of 
the  intestines.  In  a  case  quoted  by  Flandin  from  Etmuller,  a  girl 
swallowed  a  large  dose  of  arsenic,  and  died  twelve  liours  afterwards, 
without  having  vomited,  or  manifested  any  symptoms.    On  mspec- 
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tion,  arsenic  was  found  in  the  stomach,  but  there  was  no  material 
change  in  the  organ.  (Op.  cit.  vol.  1,  p.  234.)  In  a  case  tried  at  the 
Hertford  Lent  Assizes,  1865  {Reg.  v.  Newton),  the  coats  of  the  sto- 
mach were  thickened  and  pulpy,  but  were  entirely  free  from  inflam- 
mation. Death  was  clearly  caused  by  arsenic.  In  another  case, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  found  so  pale  that,  at 
first,  death  from  poisoning  by  arsenic  was  not  suspected.  Even 
mth  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  stomach,  well-marked  appear- 
ances may  be  wanting.  Occasionally  the  appearances  are  so  slight, 
that  were  not  the  attention  of  the  examiner  specially  directed  to 
the  fact  of  poisoning,  they  would  be  passed  over.  (See  case  by  Dr. 
May,  '  Prov.  Med.  Jour.'  July  16, 1845,  p.  453.)  These  exceptional 
cases  appear  to  show  that  arsenic  does  not  exert  any  local  action 
of  a  chemical  nature,  like  a  corrosive,  on  the  stomach  ;  for  the 
action  of  corrosives  takes  place  on  mere  contact,  without  reference 
to  the  state  of  constitution,  or  the  quantity  of  poison  taken. 
Medical  evidence  of  poisoning  from  appearances  after  death  is  in 
such  cases  entirely  wanting  ; — they  are  not  very  common,  but  still 
their  occurrence  proves,  that  unless  great  care  be  talien  in  forming 
an  opinion,  a  case  of  arsenical  poisoning  maybe  overlooked.  They 
teach  this  important  fact  in  legal  medicine,  that  the  non-existence 
of  striking  changes  in  the  alimentary  canal  after  death,  is  no  proof 
that  the  party  has  not  died  from  the  effects  of  irritant  poison. 
When  the  dose  of  arsenic  is  small,  well-marked  changes  in  the  body 
are  rarely  met  with. 

In  some  instances,  the  month,  pharynx  and  gullet  have  been 
found  inflamed,  but  in  general  there  are  no  appearances  in  this  part 
of  the  alimentary  canal  to  attract  particular  attention.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  small  intedines  may  be  inflamed  throughout,  but 
commonly  the  inflammatory  redness  is  confined  to  the  dnodonnm, 
especially  to  that  part  which  joins  the  pylorus.  Of  the  large  intes- 
tines, the  rectum  appears  to  be  the  most  prone  to  inflammation. 
The  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  present  no  changes  which  can  be 
considered  characteristic  of  arsenical  poisoning,  although  these,  like 
theothersoft  organs  of  the  body,  are  receptacles  of  the  absorbed  poi- 
son. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  relation  to  the  known  antiseptic 
properties  of  arsenic,  that  the  parts  specially  afl'ected  by  tliis  poison 
(the  stomach  and  intestines)  occasionally  present  tlio  well-marked 
characters  of  irritant  poisoning  for  a  long  time  after  death.  This 
was  established  in  the  case  of  the  Qneev,  v.  Dadcy,  tried  at  the 
Bedford  Sunuuer  Assizes,  July  1843.  The  prisoner  was  convicted 
of  poisoning  her  husband  with  arsenic,  upon  evidence  obtained  by 
the  exlumiation  and  examination  of  the  body  six  months  after 
interment.  The  stf)macli  and  intestines  wore  the  only  parts  of  the 
body  undecomposod.  Tills  case  presents  many  important  subjects 
for  reflection  to  the  medical  jurist  ;  as,  for  example,  the  siibsiitu- 
tion  f)f  arsenic  for  medicine — ^tlio  length  of  time  aftur  death  at 
which  good  evidence  may  be  obtained  from  the  dead  body — the 
fact  of  {mother  person  labouring  under  symptoms  of  poisoning  with 
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arsenic,  who  had  accidentally  partaken  of  the  supposed  medicine — 
and,  lastly,  the  evidence  from  the  death  of  an  animal  which  had 
swallowed  some  of  the  matter  vomited  by  the  deceased.  In  two 
cases  {Reg.  v.  Chesharn)  referred  to  me  by  Mr.  Lewis,  coroner  for 
Essex,  a  deej)  red  inilammatory  aj^jjeai-ance  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, immediately  below  a  layer  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  was  well 
marked,  altliough  the  bodies  had  been  buried  nineteen  months.  In 
a  case  which  occun-ed  in  March  1848,  the  stomach  was  also  well 
preserved  ;  and  it  retained  an  inflammatory  redness  after  the  lapse 
of  tvjclce  months.  Absorbed  arsenic  does  not  appear  to  prevent 
the  deconaposition  of  the  soft  organs  in  which  it  is  deposited.  For 
a  summary  of  the  appearances  caused  by  arsenic,  and  its  influence 
in  modifying  putrefactive  changes,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  a 
paper  by  the  late  Dr.  Geoghegan  in  the  '  Medical  Gazette,'  vol. 
4G,  pp.  178  and  218,  and  Observations  on  Arsenical  Poisoning, 
'  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,'  Feb.  1851. 

Poison'nuj  by  external  application. — The  efl'ects  produced  by 
ai'senic  Avhen  applied  to  the  unbroken  or  diseased  skin  or  to  wounds 
have  been  elsewhere  fully  considered,  ante,  p.  11.  The  following  case 
may  serve  as  a  type  of  this  form  of  poisoning  which  is  not  very 
common.  In  February  1864  I  was  required  to  investigate  a  case 
of  suspicious  death  which  occurred  near  Halesworth,  in  Sufi'olk. 
A  girl,  Bet.  9,  died  rather  suddenly,  after  an  illness  of  about  ten 
days.  The  mother  had  rubbed  some  white  precipitate  ointment 
niixed  with  arsenic  on  the  head  of  tlie  child,  which  was  diseased. 
Her  object,  she  stated,  was  to  kill  the  vermin  on  the  scaljj.  No 
symptoms  of  note  were  observed  xmtil  about  the  fifth  day  after  the 
application,  when  the  child  appeared  ill  and  complained  of  thirst. 
On  the  eighth  day  she  was  very  unwell  ;  there  had  been  cramp, 
with  sliglit  action  on  tlie  bowels,  but  no  vomiting.  She  became 
drowsy,  and  died  on  the  tenth  day.  Mr.  Haward  examined  the 
body,  and  forwarded  to  me  the  viscera  for  chemical  analysis,  the 
case  being  very  obscure.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
duodenum  was  inflamed  ;  in  the  stomach  the  inflammation  was  well 
marked  towards  the  greater  end  ;  these  were  the  principal  post- 
mortem appearances.  Traces  of  arsenic  were  found  in  the  mucous 
fluids  of  the  stomach,  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  in  four  ounces  of  tlie  liver,  but  arsenic  in  a  solid  form  could 
nowhere  be  detected.  A  portion  of  the  diseased  hairy  scalp  was 
examined,  and  yielded  arsenic  as  well  as  mercury  (from  white  pre- 
cipitate) in  large  proportion,  the  arsenic  being  estimated  at  from 
two  to  three  gi-ains.  From  the  evidence  given  at  the  inquest  there 
was  no  df)ubt  that  the  mother's  account  was  correct,  and  that  her 
child  had  died  from  the  ignorant  application  of  arsenic  externally 
to  a  diseased  portion  of  the  scalp.  ('Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1864, 
p.  220.) 

The  remarkable  features  of  the  case  were  these  :  no  symptoms 
appeared  until  after  the  fourth  day,  and  then  only  great  thirst  ; 
there  was  slight'  purging  with  cramps  on  the  eighth  day,  and  death 
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took  place  011  the  tenth,  without  any  vomiting.  Arsenic  was  found 
in  the  stomach  and  contents,  and  its  pi-esence  there  might  have  led 
to  an  erroneous  inference  of  its  having  been  criminally  administered 
by  the  mouth.  It  was,  however,  merely  in  traces,  and  obviously 
enough  the  result  of  mucous  elimination.  The  nature  and  mode 
of  occurrence  of  the  symptoms  were  oijposed  to  any  other  pre- 
sumption. That  absorbed  arsenic  may  be  thus  transferred  from  the 
blood  to  the  stomach  and  intestines,  has  been  distinctly  proved  by 
the  experiments  01  Dr.  Pavy  and  myself.  ('  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,' 
1860,  vol.  6,  p.  397,  also  ante,  p.  43.) 

Arsenic  in  vapour. — Arsenical  fumes. — Copper  smoke. — It  is  not 
often  that  a  case  is  heard  of  in  which  white  arsenic  has  caused 
death  by  reason  of  its  having  been  breathed  or  swallowed  in  the 
state  of  vapour.  In  April  1858,  a  case  involving  the  effects  of 
arsenical  vapours  was  the  subject  of  an  inquest  in  London  (see  On 
Poisons,  2nd  edit.  p.  234)  ;  but  on  that  occasion  there  was  an  en- 
tire failure  of  proof  that  the  arsenical  vapour  was  the  cause  of  death. 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Oxley,  of  Rotherham,  for  the  account  of  a 
case  which  fell  under  his  notice,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  at 
the  York  Lent  Assizes,  1864. 

The  prisoner  placed  some  burning  pyrites  containing  arsenic  at 
the  entrance  of  the  door  of  a  small  room  in  which  there  were  eight 
childi-en,  including  an  infant  in  a  cradle.  From  the  evidence,  it 
appeared  that  all  the  children  sufiered  from  the  fumes,  which  were 
chiefly  those  of  sulphurous  acid.  A  canary  that  was  in  a  cage  died 
from  the  eli'ects.  The  children  were  speedily  removed  from  the 
house  and  recovered,  but  the  infant  was  left  there  for  an  hour.  It 
sufiered  from  vomiting,  and  when  seen  by  Mr.  Oxley  about  seven- 
teen hours  afterwards,  the  child  was  pulseless  ;  it  vomited  inces- 
santly, was  much  purged,  and  appeared  to  be  in  great  pain.  It  died 
about  twenty-four  hours  after  exposure  to  the  fumes.  On  inspec- 
tion, the  stomach  and  intestines  were  slightly  inflamed.  The  brain 
and  lungs  were  congested,  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  trachea 
was  of  a  bright  red  colour.  Dr.  Allan  detected  arsenic  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  in  the  lungs,  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and 
the  spleen.  None  was  found  in  the  liver.  The  pyrites  contained 
arsenic,  and  gave  off  while  burning  arseniou.s  acid  in  vapour  M-nd 
sulphurous  acid.  Some  of  the  appearances  were  owing  to  sulphu- 
rous acid,  but  death  was  probably  caused  by  arsenic.  Tlie  pi'isuner 
was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter.  A  case  is  roi)orted,  in  whicli  it 
is  stated  that  tlie  members  of  a  family  were  made  ill  by  arsenical 
vapours  arising  froin  the  walls  of  a  room,  andthat.one  of  them  died. 
('Pharm.  Jour.'  .July  1870,  p.  66.) 

The  vapours  which  escape  from  the  arsenic  and  copper-smelting 
works  of  Cornwall  and  Honth  Wales,  are  those  of  arseiuous  acid, 
or  wlute  arsenic.  Tlio  arsenic  issues  from  the  flues  as  a  thick  white 
smoke  ;  and  when  no  j.recantions  have  been  taken,  it  lias  destroyed 
cattle,  as  well  as  vegetation,  to  a  great  extent.  In  the  grinding 
mills  it  may  be  respired  as  a  fine  dust.    Great  precautions  are  taken 
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by  the  workmen,  by  plugging  the  nostrils  and  covering  the  mouth, 
to  avoid  breatliing  this  arsenical  dust  ;  but  in  spite  of  these,  acci- 
dents do  occur.    The  men  who  remove  the  impure  arsenic  from  the 
flues  suffer  from  severe  pustular  and  scaly  eruptions,  affecting  the 
scrotum  and  other  parts  of  the  .skin  where  there  are  hollows  or  de- 
pressions.   Thus,  according  to  Dr.  Jago,  the  parts  especially  liable 
to  be  attacked,  next  to  the  scrotum,  are  the  depressions  between  the 
lower  lip  and  chin,  tlie  angles  of  the  nose  and  face,  and  the  lines 
alono-  the  forehead  ;  in  fact,  every  crevice  in  which  the  arsenical 
dust"  can  lodge.    This  appears  to  indicate  a  local  irritant  action. 
Amonc  tlie  constitutional  effects  there  have  been  noticed— cough, 
with  shortness  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  debility,  emaciaiion, 
profuse  perspiration  on  slight  exertion,  scantiness  of  nrme,  and  in- 
creased pulsations  of  the  heart.  The  tongue  presents  red  edges,  with 
a  white  fur  ;  and  the  gums  are  inflamed.     Frequent  nausea  and 
vomiting   are   also  among  the  symptoms.    (See  paper  by  Mr. 
Kesteven,  'Assoc.  Med.  Jour.'  Sept.  1856,  p  81L     A  few  years 
since  an  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  a  child  at  Plymouth,  whose 
death  was  erroneously  referred  to  arsenical  fumes  escaping  from 
burnincr  minerals.    In  Cornwall,  the  deaths  of  workmen  may  some- 
times be  traced  to  the  poisonous  vapour  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  their  occupation,  the  men  enjoy  average 
health     Many  cannot  work  long  in  the  arsenic  factories,  while 
others  have  continued  to  work  in  them  for  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

In  the  case  of  the  Quee^i  v.  Garland  (Cornwall  Lent  Assizes, 
1851)  -  a  prosecution  for  nuisance  and  damage  from  arsenic  works- 
it  was  proved  that  animal  and  vegetable  life  suffered,  to  a  great 
extent,  from  these  fumes.  Horses  and  cattle  penshed,  and  before 
death,  they  became  much  emaciated,  and  lost  their  hair.  It  would 
appear  that  these  effects  are  produced  as  niuch  by  the  animals  pastur- 
iA^on  poisoned  herbage,  as  by  the  actual  breatlnng  of  the  arsenical 
vapours  After  death,  the  stomachs  and  bowels  were  found  in- 
flamed and  sometimes  mortified.  Donkeys  were  especially  hable 
to  suffer  owing  to  these  animals  eating  thistles  and  plants  with 
hard  ami  irregular  surfaces,  favourable  for  the  retention  of  the 
arseniSl  clust.  In  South  Wales,  the  amnials  withm  the  range  of 
thraiienical  smoke  from  the  copper  works  have,  m  addition  to 
other  symptoms,  suflered  from  enlargement  and  diseases  of  he 
Joints  These  facts,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  quite  adverse  to  the 
•St;San  hjTothesis  of  the  fattening  effects  of  arsenic  on  horses  and 

h«s  been  safely  given  in  medicmal  doses  of  from  l-20th  to  1-bth  ot 
has  been  saieiy  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^ 

S  a  ote  ^rmptmrof  poisoning  show  themselves.  Adults  aud 
frencMrnhJve%wever,recoveredfromlargerdo^ 

^^sf  ilJ^W^^^^^^^^^^       Vori  wine  on  the  table,  were  seized 
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witli  symptoms  of  poisoning.  The  wine  was  suspected  to  contain 
poison,  and  it  was  sent,  to  me  for  examination.  It  was  clear,  of  the 
usual  colom-  and  odour,  and  possessed  all  the  characters  of  good 
wine  ;  but  there  was  a  small  quantity  of  a  reddish  white  crystalline 
sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  From  the  account  of  the 
symptoms,  the  wine  was  suspected  to  contain  arsenic.  This  was 
found  to  be  the  case,  and  the  quantity  of  poison  dissolved  amounted 
to  about  1-2  gi-ain  in  each  tiuid  ounce.  The  following  wei'e  the 
facts.  A  cliild  of  about  sixteen  months,  took  a  quantity  of  the 
wine,  contaiaiing  about  one-third  of  a  grain  of  arsenic.  In  twenty 
minutes  this  child  became  sick,  vomited  violently  for  three  hours, 
and  then  recovered.  A  lady,  aged  52,  took  a  quantity  of  wine  con- 
taining rather  less  than  two  grains  of  arsenic.  In  about  half  an 
hour  she  experienced  faintness.  Violent  vomiting  came  on,  and 
lasted  foiu-  hours,  but  there  was  no  pain.  She  then  gi-adually  re- 
covered. A  gentleman,  aged  40,  took  a  quantity  of  the  wine,  con- 
taining rather  more  than  two  grains  of  the  poison.  The  symptoms 
in  him  were  similar,  but  more  severe ;  and  had  he  taken  another 
glass  of  the  wine,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  been  killed.  It 
may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  although  this  wine  was  perfectly 
saturated  with  arsenic,  not  the  lea.st  taste  was  perceived  by  any  of 
the  parties.  The  smallest  fatal  dose  liitherto  recorded  was  observed 
in  a  case  communicated  by  Dr.  Castle,  of  Leeds,  to  the  '  Provincial 
Journal'  (June  28,  1848,  p.  347).  A  woman  took  half  an  ounce  of 
Fowler's  solution  (arsenite  of  potash)  in  unknown  doses,  during  a 
period  of  five  days.  She  then  died,  and  on  examination  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  were  found  inflamed.  Death  took  place  by 
syncope  (mortal  fainting),  and  there  was  an  absence  of  vomiting 
and  purging.  The  quantity  of  arsenic  wluch  here  destroyed  life 
could  not  have  been  more  than  two  grains.  In  another  case,  two 
pams  and  a  half  of  arsenic,  contained  in  two  ounces  of  tly-water, 
killed  a^  robu.st  healthy  girl,  aged  19,  in  thirty-six  hours.  (See 
Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  116.)  Hence,  under  cu-cumstances  favour- 
able to  the  operation  of  the  poison,  the  fatal  dose  in  an  adult  may 
be  assigned  at  from  tu;o  to  three  grains. 

Dr.  Lache'se,  who  has  examined  tliis  question,  states  that  from 
iQ,^Q*°  grains  may  act  fatally  in  a  few  days.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1873,  vol.  1,  p.  334.)  It  is  probable  that  this  dose  would  prove  fatal 
to  a  child,  or  to  weak  and  debilitated  persons. 

I^-^'^'^V^^  the  children  of  the  industrial  School  at  Norwood 
(p.  2.):)),  show  that,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  a  dose  of 
one  gram  is  not  likely  to  prove  fatal. 

There  are  some  instances  of  recovery  from  large  doses,  varvino- 
from  sixty  grains  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  2,  p.  771,  and  vol.  19,  p.  258) 
('Lancet,'  Oct.  2,  1852,  p.  299,  also  1857,  vol.  2,  p 
114)  ;  but  these  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  In  these  cases  the 
arsenic  has  been  commonly  taken  on  a  full  stomach  and  rapidly 
ejected  by  vomiting.  ^ 

Pbriod  at  whkjii  dkath  TAKES  PLACE.— Large  doses  of  arsenic 
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commonly  prove  fatal  in  from  eighteen  lioiirs  to  three  clays.  The 
average  time  at  which  death  takes  place  is  twenty- four  hours ;  but  the 
poison  may  destroy  life  within  a  much  shorter  period.  There  are  now 
many  authentic  cases  reported,  in  which  death  has  occurred  in  from 
three  to  six  hoiira.  In  1845  I  met  with  a  well-marked  case  of  death 
from  arsenic  in  five  hours  ;  and  in  another,  which  occurred  in  April 
1849,  death  took  place  in  two  and  a  half  hours.  ('  Guv's  Hospital 
Reports,'  Oct.  1850,  p.  183.  See  also  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  i837,  vol.  1, 
p.  339.)  Mr.  Foster,  of  Huntingdon,  met  with  the  case  of  a  child 
xinder  three  years  of  age,  who  died  within  two  hours  from  the  effects 
of  arsenic.  The  quantity  taken  coiild  not  be  determined.  A  case 
also  fatal  in  two  hom-s  occurred  to  Mr.  Clegg  (p.  301).  In  some  of 
these  cases  of  rapid  death,  the  brain  and  nervous  system  have  been 
observed  to  be  affected — the  patient  sufiering  from  narcotism  and 
convulsions  ;  but  this  by  no  means  implies  that  symptoms  of  irrita- 
tion are  absent.  In  Mr.  Soden's  case  (p.  296),  in  which  not 
less  than  four,  and  probably  six,  ounces  of  the  poison  had  been 
taken,  the  patient  died  in  less  than  four  hours,  and  two  ounces  of 
arsenic  were  found  in  the  stomach.  We  have  here  an  instance, 
which  occm-red  in  March  1810,  of  arsenic  destroying  life  and  pro- 
ducing excessive  inflammation  in  less  than  four  hours  ;  and  yet  at  a 
criminal  trial,  sixteen  years  afterwards  (Lewes  As.sizes,  1826,  case 
of  Russell)  it  was  a  debated  question  with  some  of  the  medical 
witnesses,  whether  it  was  possible  for  a  person  to  die  from  the  effects 
of  arsenic  in  less  than  seven  hoiu-s,  and  respectable  medical  authori- 
ties were  actually  quoted  against  this  view  !  The  following  rapidly 
fatal  case  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  that 
of  a  youth,  tet.  17,  who  died  in  April  1860,  from  the  effects  of  a 
large  dose  of  araenic,  the  symptoms  from  which  he  suffered  being 
of  a  tetanic  character.  The  poisoning  was  the  result  of  an  accident 
at  Ramsey,  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  medical  evidence  at  the  inquest 
was  to  the  effect  that  not  more  than  tiuenty  minutes  had  elapsed 
between  the  time  at  which  deceased  sat  down  to  eat  his  supper, 
containing  the  poison,  and  liis  death  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  poison  may  not  have  been  taken  some  time  before  the  meal. 

In  some  instances  death  does  not  occur  iintil  long  after  the 
average  period.  In  one  case,  in  which  an  adult  swallowed  aboiit 
half  an  ounce,  death  did  not  take  place  for  fifty  hours,  audit 
is  remarkable  that  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  pain.  ('  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  48,  p.  446.)  In  the  case  of  the  Due  de  Praslin,  one  large 
dose  was  taken,  but  death  did  not  occur  until  the  sixth  day.  ('  Ann. 
d'Hyg. '1847,  vol.  2,p.  367.)  In  October  1 847,  a  man  who  had  swallowed 
220  o?ains  of  arsenic  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital.  He  died 
on  the  seventh  day.  It  is  obvious  that  a  patient  who  recovers  from 
the  first  effects  of  this  poison  may  still  die  from  exhaustion  or  other 
secondary  causes  many  days  or  weeks  after  having  taken  it,  even 
althouo-h  the  whole  of  the  poison  has  been  eliminated  from  the  body. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Alexander,  death  took  place  on  the  sixteenth 
dav  ;  and  although  a  large  quantity  had  been  taken,  no  arsenic  was 
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found  in  the  body.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  April  18,  1857,  p. 
389. )  In  one  instance  in  which  arsenic  was  applied  externally  to 
the  head,  the  person  did  not  die  until  the  twentieth  day.  The 
longest  duration  of  a  case  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  is  probably  that 
reported  by  Belloc.  A  woman,  tet.  56,  employed  a  solution  of 
arsenic  in  water  to  cure  the  itch,  which  had  resisted  the  usual 
remedies.  The  skin  became  covered  with  an  erysii^elatous  erup- 
tion, and  the  itch  was  cured,  but  she  experienced  severe  suffering. 
Her  health  gradually  failed,  and  she  died  after  the  lapse  of  tivo 
years,  having  suliered  during  the  whole  of  this  period  from  a  general 
tremor  of  the  limbs.    ('  Com-s  de  Me'd.  Leg.'  p.  121.) 

Treatment. — If  vomiting  does  not  already  exist  as  a  direct  effect 
of  the  poison,  emetics  should  be  given  and  the  effects  promoted  by 
mucilaginous  drinks,  such  as  linseed-tea,  milk,  or  albuminous  liquids. 
When  none  of  these  can  be  procured,  powdered  mustard,  in  a  pro- 
portion of  from  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  in  a  glass  of  warm  water, 
or  failing  this,  a  glass  of  hot  greasy  water,  which  may  be  procured 
in  every  household,  should  be  administered  at  intervals.  A  sapon- 
aceous Hqnid,  made  of  equal  parts  of  oil  and  lime-water,  has  been 
given  with  benefit.  Wliile  the  oil  invests  the  poison,  the  lime  tends 
to  render  less  soluble  that  portion  of  arsenic  which  is  dissolved. 
The  stomach-pump  may  be  usefully  employed ;  but  unless  the 
patient  is  seen  early,  remedial  means  are  seldom  attended  with 
success.  It  is  proper  to  examine  occasionally  by  Reinsch's  process 
(see  p.  319)  the  hqnid  vomited,  or  withdrawn  by  the  stomach-pump. 
We  may  thus  ascertain  when  the  poison  is  entirely  removed  from 
the  stomach.  In  the  event  of  the  arsenic  disappearing  from  the 
stomach  and  the  person  recovering  from  the  first  efiects,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  tlie  urine  which  is  passed  daily.  Ar-senic  may 
be  found  in  this  secretion  for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  longer.  Four 
ounces  of  urine  are  commonly  sufficient  for  thi.s  obsei-vation.  It 
should  be  concentrated  by  evajioration,  and  examined  by  Reinsch's 
process. 

I  have  known  death  to  occur  in  a  case  in  which  it  was  found,  on 
subsequent  examination,  that  every  particle  of  poi.Mon  had  been 
removed  from  the  stomach  ;  and  there  are  many  instances  of  re- 
covery on  record,  in  which  the  arsenic  appears  to  have  been  early 
ejected  by  constant  vomiting  and  purging,  or  in  vvliich  the  free  use 
of  castor  od  with  milk  and  barley-water  has  proved  efficacious.  The 
reader  wdl  find  elsewhere  reported  the  cases  of  three  children,  who 
took  a  quantity  of  white  arsenic  and  who  perfectly  recovered  under 
this  treatment,  even  where  the  circumstances  we're  adverse  to  re- 
covery Had  any  of  the  so-called  antidotes  been  given,  they  would 
have  been  credited  with  the  recovery,  whereas  the  real  cause  was 
the  removal  of  the  poison  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  vomithijr 
and  purgnig.    ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1805,  ]).  280.) 

When  arsenic  has  been  taken  in  the  form  of  powder,  no  confi- 
dence can  be  placed  in  the  use  of  the  so-called  chemical  antidotes— 
hydmted  scsquiuxidc  0/  inn  or  hydrate  of  mayneisia.    These  sub- 
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stances  may  serve  mechanically  to  suspend  the  poison,  and  thus 
faciliate  its  ejection  from  the  stomach  ;  but  in  this  respect  they  pos- 
sess no  advantages  over  albumen  or  other  viscid  liquids.  When 
arsenic  has  been  taken  in  solution,  the  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  if 
giA'en  in  large  quantitj",  will  precipitate  the  poison  in  an  insoluble 
form,  and  it  may  then  become  beneficial.  A  mixtiire  of  hydrate  of 
magnesia  and  persulphate  of  iron  may  be  xised.  The  two  chemical 
antidotes,  as  they  are  called,  are  present  in  the  mixture,  and  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia  prodiiced  by  decomposition  tends  to  act  on 
the  bowels  and  expel  the  poison. 

The  oxide  of  iron  appears  to  have  no  more  effect  on  solid  arsenic 
than  so  much  powdered  brickdust,  and  to  rest  upon  this  as  a  neutra- 
lizer  of  the  poisonous  action  of  solid  arsenic  would  be  a  delusion. 
Dr.  Geoghegan  noticed,  in  examining  the  stomach  of  a  man  who 
had  died  from  arsenic,  and  to  whom  this  substance  had  been  freely 
given,  that  tlie  white  particles  of  arsenic  were  lying  unchanged  in 
the  midst  of  the  oxide.  Casper  made  the  same  observation  in  the 
case  of  a  youth  who  died  from  a  dose  of  arsenic  in  twenty -four 
hours.  About  a  pound  of  the  oxide  was  found  in  the  stomach  after 
death,  and  beneath  this,  the  white  particles  of  arsenic  could  be 
seen  by  a  lens  lying  upon  the  sm-face  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
('  Handbuch  der  Ger.  Medicin,'  1857,  vol.  1,  p.  419.) 

Our  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  early  and  entire  removal 
of  the  poison  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  emetics  and  quickly 
acting  purgatives,  such  as  castor  oil.  Orfila  has  recommended  that 
diuretics  should  be  employed,  in  order  to  promote  the  secretion  of 
urine,  and  thus  favour  the  more  speedy  elimination  of  the  poison 
from  the  system.  If  the  secretion  is  suppressed,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  restore  it. 
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ARSENIC.     CHEMICAL  ANAIYSIS. 

Arsenic  as  a  solid. — In  the  simple  state,  white  arsenic  maybe  iden- 
tified by  the  following  properties  :— 1.  A  small  quantity  of  the 
powder,  placed  on  platinum-foil,  is  entirely  volatilized  at  and  below 
a  heat  of  370°  in  a  white  vapour.  Should  there  be  any  residue,  it  is 
impurity.  Sometimes  plaster  of  Paris  or  chalk  is  found  mixed  with 
it.    If  a  small  portion  of  the  white  powder  is  gently  heated  m  a 
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Crystals  o£  Arsenioiis  Acid  by  sublima- 
tion, inaijuified  30  diameters. 


Fia.  17. 


glass  tube  of  narrow  bore,  it  Avill  be  sublimed  and  form  a  ring  of 
minute  octahedral  crystals,  remark- 
able for  their  lustre  and  brdliancy. 
(See  Fig.  10,  also  Fig.  15  and  17.) 
Under  a  microscope  of  good  magnify- 
ing power  (250  diameters)  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  crystals  is  remark- 
ably beautiful  and  characteristic;  one 
not  exceeding  the  4,000th  of  an  inch 
in  size  may  be  easily  recognized  by 
the  aid  of  this  instrument.  The  form 
is  that  of  the  regular  octahedron,  of 
Avhich  the  sides  are  eqtial.  The  crys- 
tals are  frequently  grouped,  or  nu- 
cleated ;  the  solid  angles  are  some- 
times cut  otf,  and  occasionally  equi 
lateral  triangular  plates  are  seen 
The  forms  are  various  ;  but  all  are  traceable  to  the  octahedron. 

Crystals  which  do  not  exceed  the  10,000th,  or  even  the  16,000th 

of  an  inch  in  diameter,  present 

these  microscopical   characters  Fio-  ^6. 

distinctly  ;  and  the  l,000tli  part 

of  a  grain  of  white  arsenic  will 

furnish  many  hundreds  of  cry- 
stals visible  under  the  micro- 
scope.   Generally  speaking,  the 

smallest  crystals  are  those  in 

which  the  octahedral  form  is  the 

best  defined.    2.  If  a  portion  of 

the  powder  be  introduced  on  a 

fine  platinum-wire  into  the  edge 

of   a  smokeless  flame,  it  will 

impart  a  steel-blue  colour,  and 

evolve  a  white  vapour.  It  will  be 

observed,  in  these  experiments, 

that   white  arsenic  in  vapour 

possesses    no    odour.     3.  On 

boiling  a  small  quantity  of  the 

powder  in  distilled  water,  it  is 

not  readily  dissolved ;   but  it 

partly  floats  in  a  sort  of  white 

film,  and  is  partly  aggregated 

in  small  white  masses  on  the 

surface  of  tlie  liquid  or  at  tlio 

bottom  of  tlio  vessel.  It  re- 
quires long  boiling,  in  order 

that  it  shdiild  be  dissolved  and 

etpially  ditfiised  through  water 

(p.  291,  cmte).    The  floating  of  arsenic  in  fine  powder  takes  place 


IC.  Small  mluotion-tnbe,  with  n 
oi'jstalliiro  siibliiimie  o£  nr- 
hOiriou.s  acid. 


17. 


The  tulm  witli  sublimnte 
inaL'iiiliod,  sluiwiiig  the  omir- 
liodral  f(iriri  of  tire  rrystala 
Thpsi!  ar-o  shnwir  still  more 
highly  iriagiiilled  in  Fig.  10. 
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whether  the  Wcater  is  hot  or  cold,  and  whether  it  is  added  to  the 
poison  or  the  poison  to  the  water.  This  property  of  arsenic  has 
given  rise  to  some  important  questions  on  criminal  trials.  In 
Reg.  V.  ieuer  (Central  Criminal  Court,  June  1844)  a  question  arose, 
whether  arsenic  would  float  on  tea.  (See  also  the  case  of  Reg.  v. 
Smith,  Wells  Lent  Assizes,  1869.)  I  have  observed  that  the  lilm 
formed  on  putting  powdered  arsenic  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water 
remained  for  five  week.s  on  the  sui'face,  notwitlistanding  the  occa- 
sional agitation  of  the  vessel.  4.  On  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  solution 
of  potash  to  the  mixture  of  arsenic  and  water,  and  applying  heat, 
the  poison  is  entirely  dissolved,  forming  a  clear  solution  of  arsenite 
of  potash.  .5.  The  powder  is  soluble  by  heat  in  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  aud  when  a  piece  of  bright  copper  is  immersed  in  the  solution, 
it  acquires  a  dark  iron-grey  stain  from  the  deposit  of  metallic  arsenic. 
If  a  portion  of  this  solution  is  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  cliloride 
of  tin  and  boiled,  a  browTiish  black  deposit  of  metallic  arsenic 
takes  place.  (BettendorfF's  test.)  6.  When  the  white  powder  is 
treated  v/ith  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  there  is  no  imme- 
diate change  of  colour,  as  there  is  with  most  metallic  poisons.  On 
heating  the  mixture,  the  white  powder  is  dissolved  ;  and  on  con- 
tinuing the  heat  until  the  ammonia  is  expelled,  a  rich  yellow  or 
orange-red  film  is  left  (sulphide  of  arsenic),  which  is  soluble  in 
all  aOialies,  and  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  This  yellow  com- 
pound is  produced  from  the  mixture  by  spontaneous  evaporation. 
A  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  colours  white  arsenic  slowly, 
and  leaves  by  evaporation  the  same  yellow  compound.  7.  It  is 
oxidized  and  dissolved  when  heated  in  strong  nitric  acid  ;  and  on 
evaporation  to  dryness  on  a  sand-bath,  it  leaves  a  white  deliquescent 
residue  (arsenic  acid),  which,  when  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  water, 
produces  a  brick-red  coloured  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  sUver.  8.  ^Vlien  the  powder  is  heated  in  a  tube  with  two  or  three 
parts  of  charcoal,  or  any  carbonaceous  flux,  it  yields  an  iron-grey 
subhmate  of  metallic  arsenic,  which  has  an  odour  of  garlic  as  it  is 
evolved  in  vapour.    This  is  called  the  'reduction  test  or  process.' 

Reduction  Process. — When  a  smaU  portion  of  the  powder,  i.e. 
from  one-foiu^h  to  one-twentieth  part  of  a  grain,  is  heated  with 
some  reducing  agent  containing  carbon,  such  as  suda  jiux  (obtained 
by  incinerating  acetate  or  tartrate  of  soda  in  a  close  vessel),  in 
a  glass  tube  about  tliree  inches  long  and  from  one-eighth  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  it  is  decomposed  :  a  ring  of  me- 
tallic arsenic,  of  an  iron-grey  colour,  is  sublimed  and  deposited  in 
a  cool  part  of  the  tube.  A  mixtm^e  of  one  part  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium with  three  parts  of  dry  (anhydrous)  carbonate  of  soda  forms 
an  excellent  flux  for  the  reduction  of  arsenic.  The  materials  and 
tube  should  be  well  dried.  About  two  or  three  parts  of  either  flux 
to  one  part  of  arsenic  will  be  found  suflicient.  Any  visible  quantity 
of  arsenic  will  serve  for  the  purpose.  In  the  absence  of  these  fluxes, 
powdered  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  may  be  used  in  a  similar  pro- 
portion.   After  heating,  a  minute  trace  of  arsenic  remains  in  the 
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flux  :  this  cannot  be  expelled  by  heat.  During  the  reduction,  there 
is  a  j)erceptible  odour,  resembling  that  of  garlic,  which  is  possessed 


Pig.  18.    Pig.  19. 


by  metallic  arsenic  only,  while  passing  from  the  state  of  vapour  into 
arsenious  acid.  This  odour  was  at  one  time 
looked  upon  as  peculiar  to  arsenic,  biit  no  re- 
liance is  now  placed  on  it  as  a  matter  of  medical 
evidence — it  is  a  mere  accessory  result.  In  this 
experiment  of  reduction,  there  are  frequently 
two  rings  dejoosited  in  the  tube  (fig.  18)  :  the 
upper  and  larger  ring  has  a  dark-brown  colour, 
and  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  finely  di^rided 
metallic  arsenic  and  arsemous  acid  :  the  lower 
ring  is  small,  well-defined,  and  of  an  iron-grey 
colour  ;  it  consists  of  the  pure  metal. 

In  order  to  determine  the  weiglit  o  f  a  sub- 
limate, the  glass  tube  should  be  filed  off  closely 
on  each  side  of  the  metallic  ring,  and  weighed  ; 
the  sublimate  may  then  be  driven  off  by  heat, 
and  the  piece  of  glass  again  weighed  :  the 
difference  or  loss  represents  the  weight.  These 
sublimates  are  remarkably  light,  and  require 
10  be  weighed  in  a  delicate  balance.  An  ap- 
parently large  one  \v'eighed  only  '08  grains. 

By  heating  gently  the  tube  containing  the 
sublimate  (reduced  to  powder)  in  a  dry  test- 
tube,  the  metallic  arsenic,  during  volatilization, 
forms  octahedral  crystals  of  arsenious  acid, 
which,  after  examination  by  the  microscope, 
may  be  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  water,  and 
tested  by  one  or  more  of  the  liquid  reagents. 
The  metallic  sublimate,  or  the  crystals  produced 
from  it,  maybe  further  subjected  to  the  follow- 
ing process  :— Break  the  glass  on  which  the 
sublimate  is  deposited,  into  fragments,  and 
digest  thei3e  in  a  few  drops  of  the  strongest 
fuming  nitric  acid,  containing  nitrous  acid, 
previously  proved  to  be  free  from  arsenic.  The 
sublinuite  is  thereliy  converted  into  am: idc  add. 
The  acid  soluti(m  should  ha  evaporated  to 
dryness  ;  the  white  uncrystalline  residue  ob- 
tained should  be  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  distilled  water,  and  a 
strong  sohition  of  nitrate,  or  of  auimonio-uitrate  of  silver  added  in 
small  quantity  to  the  residue.  A  l)rick-red  colouration  indicates 
arsenic  acul,  and  thus  proves  incontestahly  that  the  sublimate  was 
of  an  arsenical  nature. 

The  upper  or  brownish-looking  sublimate  (fig.  1!)),  may  bo 
readily  converted  into  one  of  the  pure  metal,  by  gently  warming 
it  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp.  Arsenious  acid  is  then  volatilized, 
and  an  iron-grey  deposit  of  metallic  arsenic  appears.    If  the  heat 


18.  Bm-zclhis's  roflnc- 

tioij-tiibe,  with 
Kiibliiiiatu  of  me- 
tallic nrsi'iiic. 

19.  Ordiiini-y  icilnctinn- 

tiilic,  with  two  .siib- 
limiitcs  :  tliiniiiper, 
liriiwiii«h  hliick  ; 
tlie  Imvi-r,  tlie  iiiuo 
niutnl  ill  an  an- 
nular deposit. 
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crystalline 


masses, 
l'"io.  20. 


is  continued,  the  whole  of  the  metallic  sublimate  is  volatilized  and 
deposited  in  a  cool  part  of  the  tube,  in  transparent  and  colourless 
octahedra  of  arsenious  acid.  This  is  the  special  character  of  an 
arsenical  sublimate  :  it  may  be  thus  distinguished  from  sublimates 
of  all  metals  or  metalloids.  The  lower  metallic  sublimate  procured 
by  reduction  (fig.  19)  may  appear  not  in  an  annular  form,  but  in 
detached  nucleated  particles  of  a  somewhat  globular  shape.  These 
are  of  an  iron-grey  colour,  cpiite  unlike  sublimed  mercury,  and  when 
examined  by  tlie  microscope,  it  may  be  seen  that  they  consist  of 
and  that  they  are  angular,  and  not  strictly 
spherical.  This  kind  of  sublimate 
is  sometimes  produced  in  the  last 
stage  when  the  residue  in  the  tube 
is  strongly  heated,  and  the  air  is 
exhausted. 

The  process  of  reduction  with  the 
corroborative  results  above  men- 
tioned, is,  when  thus  applied,  con- 
clusive of  the  arsenical  nature  of  the 
substance  under  examination.  Cad- 
mium, selenium,  and  mercury  pro- 
duce sublimates,  but  these  do  not 
possess  the  appearance  or  properties 
of  an  arsenical  sublimate. 

Arsenic  in  solution  in  water. 
Liquid  tests. — A  solution  of  arsenious 
acid  is  clear,  colourless,  possesses 
and  has  but  a  feebly  acid  reaction, 
evaporate  slowly  a  few  drops  on  a 
glass-slide,  when  a  crystalline  residue  will  be  obtained.  On  examin- 
ing this  with  a  microscope,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  numerous 
miiiute  octahedral  crystals,  presenting  triangular  surfaces  by  reflected 
light.    (See  illustration,  fig.  20.) 

1.  Silver  test.- -On  adding  to  the  solution  ammonio-niirate  of 
silver,  a  pale  yellow  precipitate  of  arsenite  of  silver  falls  down  ; 
—changing,  under  exposure  to  daylight,  to  a  greenish-bro^vn  colour. 
The  test  is  made  by  adding  to  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
a  weak  solution  of  ammonia,  and  continuing  to  add  the  latter,  imtil 
the  brown  oxide  of  silver,  at  first  tlu-own  down,  is  almost  re-dis- 
solved. The  yellow  precipitate  is  soluble  in  nitric,  tartaric,  citric, 
and  acetic  acids,  as  well  as  in  ammonia. 

2.  Copper  test.— On  adding  to  a  solution  of  arsenic  ammonio- 
sulpluite  of  copper,  a  light  green  precipitate  (arsenite  of  copper)  is 
formed,  the  tint  of  which  varies  according  to  the  proportion  of 
arsenic  present,  and  the  quantity  of  the  test  added  :  hence, 
if  the  arsenic  is  in  small  proportion,  no  gi-een  precipitate  at  first 
appears  ;  the  liquid  simply  acquires  a  blue  colour  from  the  test. 
Tn  less  than  an  hour-,  if  arsenic  is  present,  a  bright  green  deposit  is 
formed,  which  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  blue  liquid  by  de- 


Cry  ,^tais  <i£  Areenious  Acid  from  a  soln- 
tiou  in  water,  magnified  1J4  diameters. 

scarcely  any  perceptible  taste, 
In  this  state,  we  should  first 
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cantation.  This  test  is  made  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  ■weak  solution 
of  sulphate  of  coi:)per,  until  the  blueish-white  precipitate,  at  tirst 
produced,  is  nearly  re-dissolved  ;  it  should  not  be  used  in  large 
quantity  if  concentrated,  as  the  deep  blue  colour  tends  to  obscure 
or  conceal  the  green  precipitate  formed.  The  precipitated  arsenite 
of  copper  is  soluble  in  all  acids,  mineral  and  vegetable,  and  in 
ammonia,  but  not  in  potash  or  soda.  If  a  small  quantit}'  of  the 
blue  ammoniacal  solution  of  this  precii:)itate  is  poured  over  a 
crystal  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  film  of  yellow  arsenite  of  silver  will 
a[)pear  around  the  crj^stal,  by  the  production  of  arsenite  of  silver. 
If  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  is  added  to  the  blue  liqiiid,  nearly 
neutralized  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  arse- 
nite of  silver  is  also  produced.  Thus  the  silver  and  copper  tests 
may  be  emjiloyed  with  one  quantity  of  liquid.  The  dried  precipi- 
tate of  arsenite  of  copper,  when  slowly  and  moderately  heated  in 
a  well-dried  reduction-tube,  yields  a  ring  of  octahedral  crystals  of 
arsenious  acid — oxide  of  copper  being  left  as  -a  residue. 

No  chemist  in  the  present  day  would  think  of  employing  these 
liquid  tests  in  solutions,  in  which  arsenic  was  mixed  with  orga-nic 
matter.  Almost  all  liquids  used  as  articles  of  food  are  precipitated 
or  coloured  by  one  or  both  of  them,  somewhat  like  a  solution  of 
arsenic,  although  none  of  this  poison  is  present.  Thus,  then,  any 
evidence  founded  on  the  production  of  colour,  unless  the  arsenic 
is  dissolved  in  pure  water,  or  unless  the  precipitates  be  proved  to 
contain  arsenic,  should  be  rejected.  These  remarks,  however,  do 
not  apply  to  those  cases  in  which  clear  and  colourless  solutions  are 
obtained  by  dialysis  from  liquids  containing  arsenic  in  solution. 
The  colour  tests  may  in  some  cases  be  applied  to  these  with  as 
miich  certainty  as  if  they  were  applied  to  a  solution  of  the 
poison  in  distilled  water.  The  liquid  tests  are  now  generally 
employed  rather  as  adjuncts  to  other  processes,  than  as  a  direct 
means  of  detecting  the  poi.son.  An  exclusive  reliance  upon  them, 
as  colour  tests,  has  led  to  the  rejecti(ju  of  chemical  evidence  on 
several  trials,  where  they  had  been  most  improperly  employed 
in  the  analysis  of  suspected  liquids  containing  organic  matter. 
The  trial  of  Domiall,  at  Launceston,  in  1817,  affords  ;i  memorable 
lesson  to  the  medical  jmist  on  this  subject.  (Smith's  '  Anal,  of 
Ev.'  p.  212.) 

3.  Sulphuretted  Jlyd.rorjen  ted. -The  sulphide  of  ammonium 
gives  no  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  arsenic  until  an  acid  has  been 
added,  by  wliicli  property  arsenic  is  known  from  most  metallic 
poisons.  On  adding  an  acid  (diiuto  liydrocldoric  acid  free  from 
arsenic),  a  rich  golden  yellow-coloured  jirecipitato  is  thrown  down 
(orpiment  or  sulphide  of  ai-senic.)  It  is  better,  however,  to 
emplr)y,  in  medico-legal  analysis,  a  current  of  washed  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  which  is  easily  procured  by  adding  to  sulphide  of 
iron,  in  a  prf)per  apparatus,  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  and  three  i)arts  of  water.  The  arsenical  litpud  .■should 
be  slightly  acidulated  with  pure  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  before 
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the  gas  is  passed  into  it  :  at  least,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is 
not  alkaline.  The  yellow  compound  is  immediately  produced  if 
arsenic  is  present,  and  it  may  be  collected,  after  boiling  the  liquid 
sufficiently  to  drive  oflF  any  surplus  gas.  The  precipitation  is  like- 
wise facilitated  by  adding  to  the  liquid  a  sohition  of  liydrochlo- 
rate  of  ammonia.  The  yellow  precii:)itate  is  known  to  be  sulphide 
of  arsenic  by  the  following  properties  : — -1.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  as  well  as  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
vegetable  acids  :  b^^t  it  is  decomposed  by  strong  nitric  and  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acids.  2.  It  is  immediately  dissolved  by  potash, 
soda,  or  ammonia ;  forming,  if  no  organic  matter  is  present,  a 
colourless  solution.  3.  When  dried  and  heated  with  two  or  three 
parts  of  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  cj'anide  of  potassium 
(see  p.  312),  it  gives  a  sublimate  having  all  the  properties  of 
metallic  arsenic.  Unless  these  properties  are  proved  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  yellow  precipitate  formed  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen in  an  unknown  liquid,  it  cannot  be  a  compound  of  arsenic  ; 
and  it  Avould  not  be  safe  as  a  general  rule  to  receive  evidence  on 
the  point.  On  the  other  hand,  when  these  properties  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  precipitate,  it  must  be  arsenic  and  can  be  no  other 
substance. 

Many  objections  have  been  taken  on  criminal  trials  to  the 
medical  evidence,  founded  on  the  application  of  tliis  test ;  but  it 
may  be  at  once  stated  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  inference 
derivable  from  the  sulphur-test,  provided  the  properties  of  the 
precipitate  have  been  determined.  The  objections  apply  only  to 
those  cases  in  which  arsenic  is  said  to  be  present,  when  a  xjellow 
precipitate  is  produced  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  procure  metallic  arsenic  from  it.  It  is 
remarkable  that  cadmium  should  furnish,  at  the  same  time,  a 
plausible  ground  of  objection,  both  to  the  process  by  reduction 
from  the  solid  state,  and  to  the  gaseous  test  applied  to  a  solution 
of  the  poison.  Thus  the  soluble  salts  of  this  metal  yield,  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  rich  bright  yellow  precipitate,  resembling 
that  produced  by  arsenic.  There  are,  however,  these  striking 
differences  : — the  yellow  compoimd  of  arsenic  is  soluble  in  ammonia, 
that  of  cadmium  is  insoluble, — the  compound  of  arsenic  is  insoluble 
in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  that  of  cadmium  is  perfectly  soluble. 
"With  cyanide  flux  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  yields  a  volatile  iron- 
grey  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic,  that  of  cadmium  gives  a  fixed 
brown  subhmate  of  cadmium  oxide.  An  objection,  on  the  ground 
of  the  strong  similarity  of  cadmium  to  arsenic,  was  unsuccessfully 
taken  to  the  chemical  evidence  given  on  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Burdock, 
at  Bristol,  in  1835.  A  persalt  of  tin  is  precipitated  of  a  dusky 
yellow  colour  by  the  gas;  but  the  precipitate  is  destitute  of  all  the 
properties  of  sulphide  of  arsenic;  it  is  insoluble  in  ammonia 
and  yields  no  sublimate  Avhen  heated  with  the  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium flux.  A  salt  of  antimony  presents  no  objection.  A  solu- 
tion of  this  metal  is  precipitated  of  a  rich  orange-red  (not  golden 
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yellow)  colour  by  the  gas,  and  the  precipitate  yields  no  metallic 
sxiblimate  with  flux. 

Maksh's  Process.  Hydrogen  Test. — This  process  for  the  de- 
tection of  arsenic  was  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Marsh,  of  Woolwich, 
in  the  year  183G.    It  has  undergone  various  modifications,  and  has 


Fig.  21. 


Deposit  ohtainecl  by  Miirsh's 

apparatus. 
A.  Metal. 
E.  Mixeil  (ippoait. 
C.  Arsenious  acitl. 


received  the  names  of  various  supposed 
inventors  or  improvers,  but  the  principle 
is  the  same,  and  the  sole  merit  of  tlie  in- 
vention miTst  be  assigned  to  Mr.  Marsh. 
The  action  of  tliis  test  depends  on  the 
decomposition  of  arsenious  acid  and  its 
soluble  compounds,  by  hydrogen  evolved 
from  the  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  on  zinc.  The  materials 
should  be  first  proved  to  be  free  from 
arsenic.  The  apparatus  is  of  the  most 
simple  kind,  and  is  so  well  known  as  to 
need  no  description.  The  arsenic  may  be 
introduced  into  the  short  leg  of  the  tube 
in  the  state  of  powder ;  but  it  is  far 
better  to  dissolve  it  in  water,  by  boiling 
it  either  with  or  without  the  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  potash  or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  metallic 
arsenic  combines  with  the  hydrogen,  forming  arsenuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  which  possesses  the  following  properties  : — 1.  Filtering  paper 
wetted  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  immediately  blackened 
by  the  gas— the  silver  being  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  Lead- 
paper  i.s  not  changed  in  colour  unless  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  also 
present.  2.  It  burns  with  a  pale  bluish-white  flame,  and  thick  white 
.smoke  (arsenious  acid. )  3.  A  slip  of  glass  or  of  white  porcelain  held 
in  the  flame  near  the  point  (for  not  too  long  a  time)  acquires  a  dark 
stain  from  the  deposit  fif  metallic  arsenic  upon  it.  This  deposit 
presents  abright  metallic  lustre  in  the  centre(A,  Fig.  21),  a  Avhite  film 
of  arsenious  acid  on  the  outside  (0),  and  between  the  two  a  dark  ring 
of  a  pulverulent  substance  (n),  which,  when  viewed  by  transmitted 
light,  IS  hair-brown  in  colour  towards  the  margin,  but  perfectly 
opaque  ni  the  centre.  In  order  to  determine  the  arsenical  nature 
of  the  deiiosits,  the  following  ]»lan  uiay  lie  adopted  :— Several  of 
them  .should  be  received  and  accumulated  in  small  porcelain  cap- 
su  es,  held  over  the  burning  gas  To  one,  add  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime:  the  deposit  if  arsenical  is  immediately  di.ssolved.  To  a 
second,  add  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  amuioniu'm  :  tlie  arsenical 
dcpo.sit  IS  detached,  but  not  perfectly  dissolved  :  yet  on  evaporation 
It  yields  a  pale  yellow  film  of  suliihide  of  arsenic.  Toathird,  add 
a  few  drops  of  the  strongest  nifric,  containing  some  nitrous,  acid 
J  ho  deposit  ]f  arsenical  is  dissolved:  evaporate  the  acid  solution 
gently  to  dryness:  carefully  neutralize  tlie  residue  by  ammonia  and 
add  one  or  two  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  \ 
brick- rod  stam  era  dark-red  precipitate  of  arseiiiatc  of  silver  will  bo 
produced. 
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Tliis  process  is  probably  the  most  delicate  of  all  those  Avhich 
have  been  devised  for  the  detection  of  arsenic  ;  but  for  this  reason 
it  requires  the  greatest  caution  in  its  api^lication.  Its  delicacy  has 
been  sometimes  improperly  estimated  by  the  assumed  weight  of 
the  metallic  deposit  on  glass  ;  whereas  the  quantity  of  arsenic  in 
one  infinitesimal  deposit,  if  transferred  to  the  apparatus,  would 
give  no  indication  whatever  of  its  presence .  In  operating  on  the 
poison  it  ihust  be  remembered  that,  by  this  process,  we  are  dividing 
and  subdividing  the  metal  into  a  series  of  deposits,  the  weight  of 
some  of  which  might  not  be  equal  to  the  millionth  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  arsenic  which  is  actually  furnishing  them.  On  this  point  a 
Criminal  Coiu-t  has  been  more  than  once  misled  by  the  medical  evi- 
dence. In  the  Queen  against  Hunter  (Liverpool  Spring  Assizes, 
1843),  it  was  stated  that  the  one-millionth  part  of  a  grain  of  arsenic 
might  be  rendered  visible  by  Marsh's  test ;  and  the  judge,  misled 
bylbhis  statement,  put  the  question  to  another  medical  witness, 
whether  ai-senic  could  be  so  removed  from  the  stomach  in  three 
days,  as  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  discover  the  one-millionth 
part  of  a  grain  in  the  body.  The  deceased  had  died  in  three  days 
after  the  alleged  administration  of  a  large  dose  of  arsenic,  and  none 
was  detected  in  the  body.  On  this  ground  chiefly  the  prisoner- 
was  acquitted.  A  quantity  which  might  be  rendered  visible  by 
Marsh's  process,  was  wrongly  assumed  to  represent  the  quantity 
which  could  be  detected  in  a  dead  body.  . 

More  or  less  arsenic  is  always  lost  during  the  combustion  of  the 
gas  ;  and  most  of  the  apparatuses  are  so  constructed,  that  they 
allow  of  the  escape  of  the  poisonous  gas  ;  a  fact  which  may  be 
demonstrated,  not  only  by  the  oflfensive  garlic  odoui-,  but  by 
exposing  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  filtering  paper  over  the 
open  end  of  the  tube,  when  a  black  stain  will  be  produced.  It  has 
been  objected  that  other  substances  will  combine  with  nascent 
hydrogen,  and  when  the  gas  is  burnt,  a  deposit  will  be  formed 
on  crlass,  or  porcelain,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  arsenic.  A  liquid 
containing  antimony,  selenium,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  or  even  some 
kinds  of  organic  matter,  may  produce  a  compound  with  hydrogen, 
which  when  burnt,  will  leave  a  dark  deposit  or  stain  on  glass.  The 
only  objection  of  any  practical  force  is  that  founded  on  the  presence 
of  antimony,  which,  as  a  result  of  medicinal  use,  may  be  present  in 
the  liquids  as  well  as  in  the  tissues  of  a  dead  body.  A  current  of 
antimonuretted  hydrogen  gas  reduces  silver  from  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate  producing  a  black  stain  like  that  from  arsenic,  but  it  has 
not  the  odour  of  arseniu-etted  hydrogen.  It  burns  with  a  pale 
lemon- vellow  coloui-ed  flame,  and  forms  a  wliite  smoke  (oxide  of 
antimony).  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  I860,  p.  205.)  The  diflerences 
between  the  arsenical  and  antimonial  deposits  obtained  by  the  pro- 
cess of  Marsh  are  weU  marked.  The  antimonial  deposit  has  rarely 
a  bright  metallic  lustre,  except  when  seen  on  the  reverse  side  ot 
the  glass.  By  transmitted  light,  the  deposit  is  of  a  smoky-black 
colour  whHe  that  of  arsenic  is  hair-brown.    In  order  to  distinguish 
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these  deposits  we  should  collect  a  number  of  them  from  the  burn- 
ing gas  in  the  interior  of  a  small  white  porcelain  capsule.  Add  a 
few  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid.  The  deposit  will  be  immediately 
dissolved.  Evaporate  gently  to  dryness.  Moisten  the  dry  residue 
with  one  or  two  drops  of  water,  and  then  add  a  feAv  drops  of  a 
strung  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  If  the  stain  was  owing  to  amenic 
wholly,  or  in  part,  a  brick-red  colom-ed  precipitate  will  immediately 
appear.  Tliis  will  be  more  or  less  distinct,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  arsenic  present.  Farther  the  red  precipitate  (if  owing  to 
arsenic)  is  entirely  soluble  in  ammonia.  A  deposit  of  antimony 
thus  treated,  leaves  a  white  residue  (oxide  of  antimony),  insoluble 
in  water.  Nitrate  of  silver  added  to  it  produces  no  coloured  pre- 
cipitate ;  but  if  a  little  ammonia  be  brought  near,  either  in  vapour 
or  liquid,  and  a  solution  of  potash  is  added,  a  precipitate  is  formed, 
which  becomes  black  by  standing.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  dissolves 
the  antimonial  deposit  immediately,  and  on  evaporation  leaves  an 
orange-reddish  coloured  film  of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  insoluble  in  ammonia.  The  sulphide  does 
not  readily  dissolve  the  arsenical  deposit,  but  when  gently  evapo- 
rated, it  leaves  a  bright  yellow  film  (sulphide  of  arsenic),  not  soluble 
in  hydrocUoric  acid,  but  soluble  in  ammonia.  A  solution  of  chloride 
of  Ume  does  not  dissolve  the  antimonial  deposit.  Imponderable 
quantities  of  the  two  metals  may  be  thus  easily  identified.  In  testing 
these  minute  films  for  arsenic,  hydrochloric  acid  must  not  be  used 
witli  the  nitric,  since,  on  evaporation,  a  portion,  or  the  whole  of 
the  arsenic  may  be  volatilized,  and  lost  as  chloride  of  arsenic. 

A  more  serious  practical  objection  to  the  process  is  that  it  is 
exceedmgly  difficult  to  procure  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  entirely 
free  from  arsenic.  The  method  of  detecting  this  impurity,  will  be 
explamed  hereafter.    (See  p.  330,  post. ) 

Reins(;h's  Prooes.s.— Hugo  Reinsch  first  published  an  account 
of  this  process,  which  originated  in  an  accidental  discovery  of  arsenic 
in  hydrochloric  acid  in  1843.  (See  '  Ann.  d'Hyg. '  1843,  vol.  1,  p.  439. ) 
Soon  after  the  announcement,  I  examined  the  application  of  it  to 
the  purpo.ses  of  MedicalJurisprudence,  and  a  full  account  of  the 
results  was  published  in  the  '  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review  ' 
for  July  1843,  p.  275.  It  has  since  been  extensively  employed  in 
this  country  in  medico-legal  practice.  It  enables  the  analyst  to 
trace  arsenic  to  a  minute  degree  in  all  its  combinations,  if  we  except 
arsenic  acid  and  tiie  arseniates  ;  and  in  reference  to  these  com- 
pounds, it  IS  inferior  in  delicacy  to  the  process  of  Marsh. 

In  the  application  of  this  process,  the  licpiid  suspected  to 
contain  arsenic,  or  the  solid  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  is  boiled 
with  about  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  of  its  volume  of  pure  hydro- 
chloric acid  (proved  to  be  free  from  arsenic),  and  a  small 
slip  of  pure  copper  is  then  introduced.  A  slip  of  polished  copper 
foil  (electric  coj.per)  about  a  (piarter  of  an  incli  square,  attached  to 
the  end  of  a  hue  platinum  wire,  may  be  employed  as  a  trial  test 
On  boihng  the  metal  in  the  diluted  acid,  we  can  at  once  determine 
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whether  the  materials  used  are  free  from  any  portion  of  arsenic  which 
might  give  rise  to  a  fallacious  result.  If  no  free  arsenic  is  present, 
the  copper  will  acquire  no  tarnish  or  metallic  deposit,  but  its  red  sur- 
face will  be  made  much  brighter.  On  the  other  hand,  when  arsenic 
is  present  in  the  liquid,  even  in  small  quantity,  the  polished  copper 
acquires,  either  immediately  or  within  a  few  minutes,  an  iron-gi-ey 
metallic  coating  from  a  deposit  of  this  metal.  This  is  apt  to  scale 
oft',  if  the  arsenic  is  in  large  quantity,  or  if  the  liquid  is  very  acid 
or  long  boiled.  We  remove  the  coated  slip  of  copper,  wash  it  in 
water,  dry  it,  and  gently  heat  it  in  a  reduction  tube,  when 
arsenious  acid  will  be  sublimed  in  minute  octahedral  crystals:  if 
these  should  not  be  apparent  from  one  piece  of  copper,  several  may 
be  successively  introduced.  When  the  quantity  of  arsenic  is  very 
small,  the  polished  copper  mei-ely  acquires  a  faint  violet  or  bluish 
tint.  Its  presence  may  thus  be  indicated  up  to  the  3,000th  part 
of  a  grain  in  a  minimum  of  water.  The  deposit  is  in  all  cases 
materially  affected  by  the  quantity  of  water  present,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  degree  of  dilution,  and  sometimes  it  will  appear  only 
after  the  liquid  has  been  much  concentrated  by  evaporation.  We 
are  not  obliged  to  dilate  the  liquid  in  the  experiment,  and  there  is 
no  material  loss  of  arsenic,  as  in  the  hydrogen  process:— the  whole 
may  be  removed  and  collected  by  the  introduction  of  successive 
portions  of  pure  copper.  We  ought  to  be  assured  of  the  purity  of 
the  acid  and  copper.  Arsenic  is  a  common  contamination  of  com- 
mercial copper  in  the  form  of  foil,  wire,  or  gauze.  I  have  even 
detected  it  in  two  specimens  of  electrotype  copper,  although  this  is 
generally  free  from  the  impurity;  and  I  have  found  it  in  what  Dr. 
Percy  describes  as  '  best  selected  copper,'  although,  according  to 
that  chemist,  this  should  be  entirely  free  from  arsenic.  ('  Metal- 
lurgy,' vol.  1,  p.  370.)  A  medical  jurist  must  not  rely  upon  the 
alleo-e'd  purity  of  the  metal,  but  test  each  sample  before  using  it. 
The°material  best  adapted  for  Reinsch's  process  is  the  finest  copper- 
wire  woven  into  a  gauze,  containing  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
apertures  to  the  square  inch.  A  small  piece  of  this,  by  reason  of 
the  extensive  surface  presented,  will  enable  the  analyst  to  collect  a 
comparatively  larger  proportion  of  arsenic  than  would  be  deposited 
on  the  foil.  The  arsenic  adheres  to  it  with  greater  firmness,  and 
the  gauze  will  indicate  by  a  change  of  colour  the  presence  of  the 
poison  Avhen  the  appearance  on  the  foil  would  be  indistinct. 

Arsenic  may  be  detected  in  copper  by  corroding  and  dissolving 
it  in  stront'  hydrochloric  acid  under  free  exposure  to  air,  and  dis- 
tilling/ the  dark  liquid  chloride  of  copper,  by  a  sand  bath,  ihe 
distillate  contains  the  arsenic  as  chloride,  and  this  may  be  proved 
by  the  experiments  elsewhere  described.    (See  p.  328,  post.) 

The  following  process,  suggested  by  Professor  Abel,  supplies  a 
more  expeditious  method  of  detecting  this  impimty  m  copper 
Boil  together  equal  parts  of  a  solution  of  percliloride  of  iron  and 
stroncr  hydrochloric  acid,  and  while  boilmg  introduce  the  slip  of 
copper  polished.    If  arsenic  is  present  it  is  speedily  indicated  by  a 
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black  deposit  on  the  copper.  If  the  metal  is  pure,  its  red  colour 
becomes  more  strongly  marked.  All  the  ordinary  copper  foil,  wire, 
and  gauze  may  be  thus  proved  to  contain  arsenic.  This  presents 
no  obstacle  to  the  separation  of  arsenic  by  means  of  it,  provided 
the  copper  gauze  or  foil  is  not  dissolved  by  the  admixture  of  any 
salt  such  as  chlorate  or  nitrate  with  the  liydi-ocliloric  acid.  Ai-senic 
and  copper  form  a  solid  metallic  alloy.  They  can  only  be  separated 
m  the  destruction  of  the  alloy  by  the  solution  of  the  two  metals. 
See  'OnAi-senic  as  an  Impurity  in  Copper'  (' Guy's  Hosd  Ren' 
1860,  p.  218).  ^  ^' 

The  process  of  Reinsch  is  extremely  delicate,  the  results  are 
speedily  obtained,  and  are  highly  satisfactory.  Among  the  cautions 
to  be  observed  are  these  :  1,  not  to  employ  too  large  a  surface  of 
copper  in  the  first  instance  ;  and,  2,  not  to  remove  the  copper  from 
the  liquid  too  soon.    When  the  arsenic  in  the  liquid  is  in  minute 
quantity,  and  this  is  much  diluted  or  not  sufficiently  acidulated, 
the  deposit  does  not  take  place  sometimes  for  half  an  hour.    If  the 
copper  is  kept  in  for  an  hour  or  longer,  it  may  acquire  a  dingy 
tarnish  merely  from  the  action  of  the  acid  and  air.    The  steel-gxey 
colour  of  the  deposit  is  in  itself  characteristic  of  arsenic,  and  may 
be  well  seen  with  a  low  power  of  the  microscope  ;  but  there  is  one 
con-oboration  required.   The  copper  with  the  metallic  deposit  upon 
It  should  be  well  dried,  cut  into  small  pieces  if  necessary,  and 
introduced  into  a  dry  and  perfectly  clean  reduction-tube.    The  ap- 
plication of  a  gentle  heat  by  a  spurit-lamp  wiU  cause  the  metallic 
arsenic  to  be  volatilized  as  white  arsenious  acid,  which  is  deposited 
in  a  cool  part  of  the  tube,  in  the  form  of  octaliedra  or  of  the  deri- 
vatives of  the  octahedron.    When  examined  by  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  power  under  the  microscope,  these  crystals  may  be  seen  and 
recognized  by  their  shape  up  to  the  sixteen-thousandth  of  an  inch 
in  width.    The  smaller  the  crystal  the  more  perfect  the  form.  (See 
hg.  15,  p.  311.)    If  the  copper  with  the  deposit  and  the  tube  have 
not  been  well  dried,  the  angularity  of  form  may  not  be  distinct.  The 
cry.stals  may  be  further  tested  by  the  processes  already  described 
buch  a  coiToboration  is  necessary,  because  the  crystalline  form  of 
arsenious  acid  is  not  alway.s  di.stinguishable  by  the  eye.    Care  m  ust 
)e  taken  not  to  mistake  minute  spherules  of  water,  mercury,  or 
hydrochloric  acid  for  detached  crystals  of  ar.senious  acid  ;  •uid 
Here  the  microscope  will  be  found  of  great  service.    The  facility  of 
ai.plying  Reinsch's  process  renders  it  necessary  that  the  experimen- 
talLst  should  be  guarded  in  his  inferences.    It  is  not  merely  by  the 
prodiict.on  of  a  deposit  on  copper  that  he  judges  of  the  presence  of 
arsenic  ;  but  by  the  conversion  of  this  deposit  into  ar.senious  acid 
uemonstrable  by  its  crystalline  form  and  its  chemical  properties  If 
there  is  a  deposit  on  the  copper,  and  octahedral  crystals  cannot  be 
oi)taii.ed  from  it  by  heat,  then  the  evidence  of  its  having  been 
cau.sed  by  arsemc  is  insulhcient.   Owing  to  the  neglect  of  this  pre- 
cau  ion,  antnnony  and  other  substances  have  been  occasionally 
mistaken  for  arsenic.  =^^uMiy 
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It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  enter  into  a  comparison  of  the 
processes  of  Marsh  and  Reinsch,  in  respect  to  their  relative  powers 
of  enabling  the  analyst  to  detect  small  quantities  of  arsenic.    It  may 
be  conceded  that  Marsh's  process  will  allow  a  chemist  to  detect  a 
smaller  quantity  of  arsenic  than  the  process  of  Reinsch ;  but  the 
latter,  when  the  quantity  of  liquid  is  small,  will  detect  the  150th  or 
the  200th  part  of  a  gi-ain  of  the  poison,  and  this  is  itself  a  point  of 
delicacy  in  analysis  which,  Avhen  the  issiies  of  life  and  death  are 
involved,  might  almost  suffice  to  justify  a  reasonable  distrust  of  the 
resoiu-ces  of  science.    It  would  require  considerable  courage  to  go 
beyond  tliis,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  in  a  criminal  case  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  depose  to  the  presence  of  arsenic  from  Marah's  process  alone, 
when  the  quantity  of  poison  was  too  small  to  admit  of  a  separation 
or  corroboration  by  the  process  of  Reinsch.    Conversely  the  results 
of  Reinsch's,  should  be  corroborated  by  those  of  Marsh's  process.  It 
does  not  at  all  diminish  the  merit  of  thi.s  most  useful  and  ingenious 
process  to  say  that  the  results  which  it  furnishes,  should  be  corro- 
borated by  the  use  of  some  of  the  other  tests,  if  it  were  only  for 
the  sake  of  preventing  any  plausible  objections  to  the  inference  de- 
rivable from  its  employment.  The  great  object  of  chemical  evidence 
is  not  to  show  a  court  of  law  what  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  one 
test  only,  by  peculiar  manipulations  on  imponderable  and  invisible 
traces,  but  to  render  the  proof  of  the  presence  of  poison  in  the 
substance  examined,  clear  and  convincing.    When  the  point  of  de- 
tection by  Reinsch's  process  has  been  passed,  then  we  mcrease  the 
chance  of  fallacy  to  which  Marsh's  process  is  always  exposed,  by 
tiie  fact  that  such  very  minute  traces  of  arsenic  may  have  existed 
in  some  of  the  materials  used,  or  in  the  apparatus  employed  ^ 
It  was  an  over-reliance  upon  the  extreme  delicacy  of  Marsh  s 
process,  in  researches  where  it  admitted  of  no  corroboration  what- 
ever, that  led  Orfila  to  assert  that  arsenic  was  a  natural  constituent 
of  the  human  body,  under  the  name  of  normal  arsenic.    From  the 
results  of  more  careful  experiments  he  subsequently  withdrew  this 
opinion,  and  it  is  now  well  known  that  arsenic  is  not  in  any  sense 
a  constituent  of  the  body.    Under  no  circumstances  is  it  found  m 
the  tissues  after  death,  except  in  cases  in  which  it  has  been  taken 
bv  or  administered  to  the  deceased.    The  weakest  part  of  the 
evidence  in  the  case  of  Madame  Laffarge  (1840)  was  the  mmute 
quantity  of  arsenic  detected  in  the  body  of  the  deceased.  Orfala 
admitted  that  he  had  obtained,  by  Marsh's  process,  only  a  few 
deposits,  so  slight  that  they  could  not  be  weighed.    He  estimated 
the  united  weight  at  half  a  milligramme  (-0077  gr.),  or  about  the 
one  hundred  and  thirtieth  part  of  a  gram  !    She  was  convicted  of 
the  crime  of  poisoning  her  husband  with  arsenic. 

I  am  not  aware  that  chemical  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
arsenic  in  a  dead  body  in  this  country  has  ever  been  based  on  a 
smaller  quantity  than  in  the  case  of  Margaret  mshart     bn  K 
Christison  did  not  detect  more  than  the  one-fortieth  v^rt  of  agjamof 
arsenic  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach ;  but  this  was  deemed  sufficient 
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chemical  evidence,  and  the  prisoner  was  condemned  and  executed. 
('Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.'  vol.  26,  p.  23.)  The  smallest 
quantity  on  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  give  evidence  in  criminal 
trials  was  from  haK  a  grain  to  a  grain,  estimated  an  the  quantity 
actually  obtained  in  crystals  from  the  stomach,  intestines,  and 
tissues.  (Beg.  v.  Chesham,  Essex  Lent  Assizes,  1851,  and  Eeg.  v. 
Bacon,  Lmcoln  Autumn  Assizes,  1857.)  In  these  two  cases,  the 
accused  were  tried  and  contacted  on  the  charge  of  administering 
poison  with  intent  to  murder.  The  cause  of  death  was  not  here  at 
issue. 

Some  experts  give  no  assignable  weight  to  the  amount  of 
arsenic  said  to  have  been  detected,  but  describe  it  as  being  present 
in  '  unmistakable  traces  ! '  The  danger  of  trusting  to  this  loose 
kmd  of  evidence  in  the  absence  of  symptoms  and  appearances  has 
been  elsewhere  pomted  out.  (See  p.  147,  ante.)  The  case  of  Dr. 
Part  ('Lancet,'  September  29,  1866,  p.  358,  and  'Law  Times,' 
October  6,  1866,  p.  838)  furnishes  a  strong  iEustration  of  the 
mischief  done  by  the  reception  of  such  evidence. 


CHAPTER  35. 

DETECTION  OF  ARSENIC  IN  SOLms  OR  LIQUIDS  CONTAININS  ORGANIC  MATTER  — 
EX.\MINATION  OF  SEDIItlBNT.— PRECIPITATION  AS  SULPHIDE.— DISTILLATION 
PROCESS.— SEPARATION  OF  ARSENIC  AS  CHLORIDE  FROM  THE  TISSUES  — 
CONVERSION  OF  CHLORIDE  INTO  HYDRIDE.— PRODUCTION  OF  THE  METAL 
AND  ITS  TWO  OXIDES.— DISTINCTION  OF  ARSENIC  FKOM  ANTIMONY  AND 
OTHER  METAI.S.— RBINSCH's  PROCESS  FOR  THB  TISSTJBS.— DISAPPEARANCE 
OF  ARSENIC  FROM  THE  RODY.— INFERENCES  FROM  THE  QUANTITY 
FOUND. — ARSENIC  IN  THE  EARTH  OF  GKAVKYARDS. 

Arsenic  in  solids  or  liqtiids  containimi  organic  matter.— In  testinc 
.sotids  generally  for  arsenic,  we  may  employ  the  process  of  Reinsch. 
ine  solid  13  boiled  in  water  acidalatod  with  from  one-f<nirth 
to  one-sixth  of  its  volume  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  until  it 
13  either  dissolved  or  its  structure  broken  up.  A  small  portion  of 
pure  copper  polished  is  then  introduced.  In  a  few  minutes,  if 
arsenic  is  present-even  to  the  extent  of  tho  thousandth  part  of  a 
gram-  there  will  be  a  metallic  deposit  on  the  copper,  and  this  will 
yield  crystals  when  heated  in  a  tube.  Lupiids  suspected  to  contain 
arsenic  may  be  treated  in  a  simihu'  manner.  In  this  case  water  is 
not  re(iuired  ;  the  litiuid  is  simply  acidulated  witli  one-fourth  part 
of  pure  fuming  hydr..chloric  acid.  The  absence  of  any  deposit 
on  the  copper  will  show  tliat  arsenic  is  not  present. 

Ihc  arsenic  may  be  mixed  with  the  organic  liquid  in  the  form 
of  heavy  umps  or  powder.  The  great  speciiic  gravity  of  this  sub- 
stance allows  of  the  hquid  being  poured  otf,^ind  the  sediment 
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collected.  A  large  conical  glass  will  be  found  most  convenient  for 
this  purpose,  since  it  admits  of  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  the 
sediment  by  a  lens.  In  this  way  pai-ticles  of  blue  colouring- 
matter,  soot,  glass,  or  sand,  may  be  detected. 

Facts  thus  observed  are  sometimes  material  as  evidence  in 
reference  to  proof  of  the  possession,  purchase,  or  administration  of 
arsenic.  Small  particles  of  hardened  fat  or  adipocere  may  be  mis- 
taken for  lumps  of  arsenic,  but  they  never  have  a  crystalline 
appearance,  while  in  a  good  light  an  arsenical  sediment  always 
possesses  this  character.  By  collecting  the  deposited  substances 
on  wliite  blotting  paper,  and  passing  beneath  it  a  heated  spatula, 
if  of  a  fatty  nature  it  jnelts,  and  is  absorbed  by  the  paper  ;  if  a 
mineral  substance,  it  is  simply  dried.  In  the  stomachs  of  bodies 
exhumed  after  long  interment,  I  liave  found  a  quantity  of  gUt- 
tering  crystals,  resembling  arsenic  in  appearance,  but  not  in 
properties.  They  were  proved  to  be  prismatic  crystals  of  the 
ammonio-phosphate  of  magnesia  derived  from  putrefaction. 

The  sediment  supposed  to  contain  arsenic  should  be  washed, 
dried,  and  weighed.  In  a  strong  light  it  always  presents  a  well- 
marked  crystalline  appearance.  In  this  state  it  may  be  tested  by 
the  processes  elsewhere  described  at  p.  310. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  poisoned  organic  liquid  is  milk,  beer,  or 
coffee,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  whether  any  arsemc  is  dis- 
solved in  it.  We  place  a  portion  of  it  in  a  dialysing  vessel,  and 
immerse  the  bladder  in  distilled  water  (p.  149  ante).  In  a  few  hours 
the  arsenic  will  have  traversed  the  animal  membrane,  and  will  be 
found  in  a  clear  and  nearly .coloui'less  solution  in  the  water.  The  fluid 
tests  maybe  then  applied  to  this  liquid  for  the  detection  of  arsenic. 
They  should  never  be  apphed  directly  to  coloured  organic  hquids. 
All  mucous,  bloody,  and  farinaceous  hquids  containing  arsenic 
dissolved  may  be  thus  successfully  treated,  and  the  arsenic  speedily 
detected  '  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  unhke  some  other  metallic 
poisons,  arsenic  is  not  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  any  kmd 

of  organic  matter.  .    .        ,  .     i  • 

Frecipitation  as  sulphide.— When  arsenic  is  contained  m  an  or- 
ganic Uquid  in  large  quantity,  it  maybe  precipitated  as  sulphide  by 
I  current  of  washed  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  The  liquid  should  be 
boiled  filtered,  and  acidulated  with  pure  hydrocUoric  acid  before 
passing  the  gas  into  it.  When  precipitation  has  ceased  the  liquid 
should  be  again  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  collected,  washed  di-ied, 
and  weighed.  By  operating  on  a  measured  portion  of  the  solution 
the  amount  of  white  arsenic  may  be  determined  by  tlie  weight  of 
the  yellow  sulphide  obtained-five  parts  by  weiglit  of  sulphide 
being  equal  to  four  parts  of  white  arsenic.  The  properties  of  the 
yellow  precipitate  should  be  verified  according  to  the  rules  men- 
tioned at  p.  315  ante.  In  some  cases  arsenic  may  te  present,  but  in 
a  qu  antity  too  smaU  to  be  precipitated  as  sulphide  by  sulphin;etted 
hydrogen  In  others  the  presence  of  certain  substances  may  inter- 
fere with  or  prevent  precipitation.    The  presence  of  any  alkali  in 
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a  liquid  prevents  the  formation  of  a  precipitate.  For  this  reason 
the  sulphide  of  animouium  must  not,.tie  used  in  place  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  It  does  not  precipitate  a  solution  of  arsenic  iintil 
an  acid  is  added,  and  acids  will  precipitate,  from  the  test  itself,  sul- 
phur which  has  been  mistaken  for  sulphide  of  arsenic.  An  erro- 
neous charge  of  poisoning  has  been  based  on  this  chemical  mistake. 

Wlien  arsenic  is  found  in  powder,  as  a  sediment  in  the  fluids  of  the 
stomach,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  have  been  taken  in  a  solid  state, 
and  although  mixed  with  the  liquid  or  solid, is  still  in  an  undissolved 
form.  Arsenic,  administered  in  a  state  of  solution,  cannot  become 
again  solid  in  the  stomach  except  as  a  result  of  the  perfect  desicca- 
tion of  the  tissues.  If  found  only  dissolved,  it  may  have  been  taken 
either  in  sokition  or  in  a  solid  form — the  dissolved  portion  being  part 
of  the  solid  taken  up  by  the  fluids  of  the  stomach,  and  the  remainder 
having  been  expelled  by  vomiting  and  purging.  This  question  was 
of  importance  in  Reg.  v.  Sturt,  Lewes  Lent  Assizes,  1863.  The  de- 
ceased, in  this  case,  died  from  the  efiects  of  arsenic  in  powder,  ad- 
ministered, it  was  believed,  in  a  mince-pie.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  poison  might  have  been  swallowed  in  ginger-beer,  but  then  it 
could  not  have  been  in  a  state  of  solution  :  it  must  have  been  me- 
chanically mixed  with  the  liquid.  The  learned  judge  who  tried 
this  case  was  obviously  not  aware  of  any  difference  existing  be- 
tween the  actual  solution  and  the  mechanical  suspension  of  a  solid 
in  a  liquid.  The  theory  set  up  for  the  defence  was  that  deceased 
had  taken  the  arsenic  dissolved  in  ginger  beer,  and  that  it  had  re- 
assumed  the  solid  form  in  her  stomach  ! 

Distillation,  process. — When  the  poison  is  in  so  small  a  quantity 
that  it  does  not  admit  of  precipitation  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  no  solid  particles  of  arsenic  ai-e  found  in  the  stomach,  in  its 
contents,  or  in  any  article  of  food,  another  method  must  be  resorted 
to  for  detecting  its  presence.  This  method  equally  applies  to  the 
detection  of  arsenic  deposited  as  a  result  of  absorption  in  the  soft 
organs  of  the  body,  as  in  the  liver,  kidney,  or  heart,  and  to  arsenic 
in  all  its  forms,  except  the  pure  insoluble  sulphide  or  orpiment. 
Although,  after  long  interment,  white  arsenic  passes  more  or  less 
rapidly  into  the  state  of  yellow  sulpliide,  as  a  result  of  chemical 
changes  during  putrefaction,  the  conversion  is  generally  (;nly  partial 
or  superficial.  I  have  never  found  it  to  be  so  complete  as  to  pre- 
vent the  detection  of  the  poison  by  the  distillation  process,  in  case^  in 
which  this  partial  conversion  had  taken  place.  The  only  condition  for 
success  is,  that  the  .substance,  whether  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
food,  blood,  mucus,  the  liver,  or  other  organ,  should  bo  first 
thoroughly  dried  by  slicing  it  and  exposing  it  either  tf)acnrrunt  of 
warm  air  or  to  a  water-batii.  Tlie  dried  solid  .should  then  be  broken 
into  small  i)ortions  and  i)laccd  in  a  flask  or  i-et{)rt  of  sufficient 
capacity,  with  a  quantity  of  the  strongest  fuming  hydrochloric  acid 
to  drench  it  conqjletely.  The  freedom  of  this  acid  from  arsenic 
should  bo  finst  carefully  determined.  The  comi)leto  separation  of 
arsenic  from  organic  substances  deptJiids  greatly  on  their  perfect 
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desiccation,  and  on  the  concentration  of  the  acid  employed.  After 
some  hours'  digestion,  the  retort  or  flask  (a,  fig.  22)  containing  the  acid 
mixture — which  shoukl  be  of  such  a  size  that  the  materials  should 
not  fiU  it  to  more  than  one  third  or  one-half  of  its  capacity — should 
be  fitted  with  a  long  condensing  tube  (c),  and  then  gradually 
heated  by  a  sand-bath  until  the  acid  liquid  begins  to  pass  over.  A 
metallic  head,  formed  of  a  cone  of  tin  plate  or  copper-foil,  should 
be  placed  over  the  retort  or  flask  so  as  to  concentrate  the  heat  and 
prevent  condensation  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel.  A  small 
flask  receiver  {(I)  with  a  loosely  fittmg  cork  may  be  employed  to 
collect  the  product.  This  should  contain  a  small  quantity  of  dis- 
tilled water,  so  as  to  fix  and  condense  any  vapours  that  may  pass 
over.  The  receiver,  as  well  as  the  condensing-tube,  should  be  kept 
cool  by  wetting  its  surface  with  cold  water  diflused  on  a  layer  of 
bibulous  paper  placed  over  it.  A  perfect  condensation  of  the 
distilled  liquid  is  insiired  by  this  arrangement.  The  distillation 
may  be  carried  to  dryness,  or  nearly  so,  on  a  sand-bath  ;  and  it  may 
be  sometimes  ad^asable,  in  order  to  insure  the  separation  of  the 
whole  of  the  arsenic  as  chloride,  to  add  to  the  residue  in  the  retort 
another  portion  of  pure  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
again  distil  to  dryness.  I  have,  however,  found  that  portions  of 
dried  liver  and  stomach  gave  up  every  trace  of  arsenic  by  one  dis- 
tdlation,  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  had 
been  used,  and  the  process  slowly  conducted  by  a  regulated  sand- 
bath  heat. 

V  '  Fig.  22. 


Apparatus  for  distilling  organic  and  mineral  substances  containing  Arsenic. 


The  liquid  product  may  be  coloured,  turbid,  and  higldy  off'ensive 
if  distdled  from  decomposed  animal  matter.  Exposure  to  the  air 
for  a  few  hours  sometimes  removes  the  ofltbnsiveness,  and  there  is  a 
precipitation  of  sulphur,  or  of  some  sulphide,  without  any  absolute 
loss  of  arsenic.  The  distillate  may  be  separated  from  any  deposit 
by  filtration,  and  if  still  tm-bid,  it  may  be  again  distilled  at  a  lower 
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heat  to  separate  it  from  any  organic  matter  that  may  have  come 
•  over.    The  th'st  stage  of  the  process  therefore  converts  the  arsenic 
into  diloride. 

If  arsenic  was  present  in  the  solid,  the  distillate  will  contain 
chloride  of  arsenic,  which,  although  volatile  at  270°,  does  not  escape 
from  a  diluted  solution  at  common  temperatures.  The  quantity  of 
dry  organic  substance  used  in  the  esi^eriment,  must  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  arsenic  present,  as  revealed  by  a  preliminary  trial  "with 
Keinsch's  process.  If  large,  two  or  three  ckachms  of  the  dried 
substance,  or  even  less,  will  yield  sufficient  chloride  of  arsenic  for 
fui-ther  proceedings.  For  the  absorbed  and  deposited  poison,  half 
an  ounce  of  the  dried  organ,  corresponding  to  two  ounces  of  the 
soft  organ,  will  frequently  suffice  ;  but  a  negative  conclusion  of  the 
absence  of  arsenic  should  not  be  drawn  from  a  smaller  quantity 
than  two  to  four  ounces  of  the  dried  substance,  whether  liver, 
kidney,  or  heart.  These  tissues,  it  must  be  remembered,  contain 
about  7G  per  cent,  of  water,  so  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  used  will 
require  less  dilution.  If  oily  matter  should  be  distilled  over,  this 
may  be  separated  by  jDassing  the  distillate  though  a  paper  filter 
wetted  with  water. 

I  have  found  this  process  efficient  for  procuring  a  clear  solution 
of  chloride  of  arsenic  from  such  different  substances  as  starch — a  cake 
— ordinary  food — the  liver  and  other  soft  organs — the  scalp  of  the  head 
— blood — coats  and  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines — arsenical 
wall-papers — metalHc copper — blue  vitriol — and  variousmineral pow- 
ders. I  have  thus  discovered  arsenic  in  two  ounces  of  the  earth  of  a 
cemetery  at  Boston,  and  in  a  Like  quantity  of  earth  from  the  cemetery 
of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  as  well  as  in  the  mud  of  the  Thames  and  the 
Mersey,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  much  oxide  of  iron  and  earthy 
matter.  Whenever  tlie  arsenic  admits  of  solution  in  hydrocliloric 
acid,  however  small  the  quantity  present,  it  may  be  readily  ob- 
tained as  chloride.  This  distillation  process  has  the  advantage  of 
not  interfering  with  the  subsequent  research  in  the  residue  for  mer- 
cury, lead,  copper,  and  other  poisonous  metals  which  do  not  form 
volatile  chlorides.  Arsenic  may  he  thus  separated  from  them  ;  for  any 
of  these  metals,  if  present,  will  bo  found  in  the  residue  contained 
in  tlie  flask  or  retort.  Even  antimony,  which  fonus  a  volatile 
chloride,  is  not  so  readily  distilled  over  as'  arsenic.  (( )n  the  dili'usion 
of  arsenic  and  the  detection  of  this  jjoison  in  the  bones,  see  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Sonnenschein,  Horn's  '  Vierteljaln-sschrift,'  1870,  p.  KiO.) 

The  di.stiiled  lifpiids  may  be  preserved  for  future  examination, 
or  at  once  submitted  to  die  second  stage  of  the  process,  i.e.  the 
conversion  of  the  chloride  into  hydride  of  arsenic.  We  should  first 
satisfy  ourselves  by  a  few  preliminary  experiments  that  arsenic  is 
really  contained  in  the  distilled  liquid. 

1.  A  portion  may  lie  dihited  with  three  or  four  parts  of 
water  and  a  current  of  sulpluirettod  liydrogen  passed  into  it.  If 
arsenic  is  present  in  suflicient  quantity  a  yellow  sulphide  will  be 
precipitated  possessing  tlie  characters  elsewhere  described  (p.  315). 
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If  a  ponderable  quantity  of  sulphide  can  be  obtained,  the  amount 
of  arsenic  present  can  be  determined  by  the  rule  given  at  p.  324. 

2.  Another  portion  of  the  diluted  distillate  may  be  boiled  with 
a  small  portion  of  pure  copper-foil.  If  no  metallic  deposit  takes 
place  on  the  copper,  arsenic  is  either  not  present,  or  in  very  minute 
quantity. 

3.  A  few  drops  of  the  distillate  undiluted  may  be  added  to  a 
strong  sohition  of  chloride  of  tin,  in  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
boiled.  If  arsenic  is  present,  it  is  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state, 
of  a  black  or  brown  colour,  according  to  the  quantity.  This  reac- 
tion (Bettendorfl''s  test)  clearly  distinguishes  arsenic  from  anti- 
mony which  is  not  reduced  by  the  chloride  of  tin  (p.  311). 

4.  The  distillate  should  be  diluted  with  eight  parts  of  water, 
and  a  slip  of  pure  tin-foil  introduced.  If  antimony  is  present,  a 
black  deposit  of  this  metal  takes  place  on  the  tin  :  if  arsenic  only, 
the  tin  undergoes  no  change.  For  the  success  of  this  experiment 
the  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid  present  should  not  exceed  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  liquid  employed. 

The  first  three  experiments  establish  the  presence  of  chloride 
of  arsenic  in  the  distillate  ;  the  last  demonstrates  the  absence  of 
antimony. 

The  remainder  of  the  distilled  liquid,  sufBciently  diluted  with 
water  to  prevent  too  violent  an  action  on  zinc,  is  now  introduced  into 
a  flask  provided  with  a  funnel-tube,  the  capacity  of  wliich  must  be 


Apparatus  for  testing  chloride  of  arsenic  obtained  by  distillation. 


Fig.  24. 


Portion  of  tube  separated  with  a  deposit  of  metnllic  arsenic  in  the  contracted  portion. 

regulated  by  the  quantity  of  acid  liquid  to  be  examined.  The  kind 
of  apparatus  employed  in  this  stage  is  represented  in  the  engraving, 
fig.  23.    A,  the  flask,  with  funnel-tube  b,  and  connecting-piece  c  ; 
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the  funnel-tube  should  be  long  enough  just  to  dip  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  acid  liquid.  The  short  connecting  piece  is  bent  at  a 
right  angle,  and,  like  b,  is  carried  tlu-ough  a  closely-fitting  cork  in 
the  neck  of  the  flask.  This  tube  should  be  only  long  enough  to 
go  through  the  cork,  and  its  open  end  should  be  bevelled  ofl'  to  a 
tine  point,  so  that  any  vapour  which  is  condensed  on  it  may  fall 
back  as  liquid  into  the  flask,  d  is  the  drying-tube  containing  frag- 
ments of  chloride  of  calcium,  secured  by  cotton  at  both  ends.  At 
the  flask  end  of  tliis  tube  should  be  placed  some  bibulous  paper, 
satui'ated  with  acetate  of  lead  and  ckied.  This  has  the  advantage 
of  stoppmg  any  gaseous  sulphur-compound,  which  may  escape  from 
the  zmc  or  :icid  liquid,  e  e,  a  hard  and  not  easily  fusible  glass 
tube,  free  from  lead,  contracted  in  two  situations  K  k',  to  about  the 
diameter  of  the  tenth  of  an  inch  or  less,  the  tube  itself  having  a 
diameter  of  from  a  quarter  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  f  f  are  sup- 
ports, made  of  stout  wire,  to  prevent  the  tube  from  falling  when 
heated  to  redness,  o  is  a  test-glass  to  hold  one  or  two  drachms  of 
a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  h  is  a  Bunsen's  air-gas  jet, 
which  gives  a  stronger  heat  than  a  spirit-lamp,  although  the  latter 
may  be  used. 

The  arrangement  being  thus  made,  the  zinc  and  hydrochloric 
acid  are  first  tested  as  to  their  freedom  from  arsenic.  Portions  of 
pure  zinc  are  placed  in  tlie  flask  a,  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  are 
then  connected,  and  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with  three  or 
four  parts  of  water,  is  poured  into  the  flask  by  the  funnel  b,  which 
operates  as  a  safety-valve  (fig.  25).  Bubbles  of  air  and  gas  speedily 
appear  in  the  liquid  in  a,  if  the  corks  fit  well,  and  the  whole  of  the  ar- 
rangements are  air-tight.  Pure  zinc 
is  sometimes  but  imperfectly  acted 
on  by  the  acid.  In  this  case  some 
clean  platinum  wire  or  foil  may 
be  wound  round  the  bars  of  zinc, 
and  tlie  evolution  of  hydrogen  will 
be  thereby  accelerated.  It  is, 
however,  better  that  the  hydrogen 
should  come  off  rather  slowly.  If 
the  materials  are  pure,  the  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  should  undergo 
no  change  of  colour.  The  glass  o 
should  be  placed  on  a  sheet  of 
white  paper,  whereby  the  sliglitest 
tinge  of  brown  or  black  in  tlie 
liquid  is  made  percci)til)le.  Wlien 
all  the  air  is  expelled  from  tlie  tube, 
the  flame  ir  may  lie  applied  to  it 

at  about  one  inch  in  front  of  a  contraction  of  the  glass,  as  indicated 
m  the  engrav.ug,  ami  the  glass  heated  to  redness.  No  u.etallic  de- 
posit should  take  place  at  K.  If  the  materials  are  quite  ].ure,  there 
Will  be  no  deposit,  and  the  transparency  of  the  gla  stube  at  k  w  U 


Fig.  25. 


'r.Jii>  ii|iiiiirii,t,iii  for  tcFliinpH  sinnll  (iiiiiDlitv 
of  li(niiil  ocintiihiiiig  ulilrriilodf  lurenic.  " 
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be  unchanged.  From  a  quarter  to  half  an  hoiu-  will  be  sufficient 
for  tins  experiment.  This  is  the  best  and  surest  method  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  entirely  free 
from  arsenic.  The  purity  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  also 
tested  by  boiling  a  portion  of  it  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
chloride  of  tin.  If  it  gives  a  brownish-black  precipitate,  or  acquii'es 
a  browTi  colour,  this  is  a  proof  that  it  contains  arsenic.  Zinc  con- 
verted into  a  salt  by  any  pure  acid  may  be  tested  m  a  similar 
manner.  On  the  same  principle,  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  obtained 
free  from  arsenic  by  distilling  it  over  fragments  of  pure  tin. 

A  poiiiion  or  the  whole  of  the  distillate  is  now  gradually  added 
to  the  acid  liquid  in  the  hask  by  lueans  of  the  funnel-tube,  taking 
care  that  it  is  never  more  than  one-third  full.  The  first  indication 
of  the  presence  of  arsenic  will  be  manifested  by  the  silver-solution 
becoming  brown,  and  finally  black,  a  dense  precipitate  of  metallic 
silver  resulting  from  the  chemical  changes.  If  it  should  become 
very  suddenly  black  and  flaky,  the  presence  of  sulphur  may  be 
suspected.  This  will  be  further  indicated  by  a  change  of  colour  in 
the  lead  paper  in  d.  Pure  arsenuretted  hydrogen  does  not  alter 
the  colour  of  this  paper.  When  the  silver-solution  is  nearly 
blackened,  the  flame  may  be  applied  as  indicated  in  the  engi-aving, 
and  kept  steadily  at  this  point.  At  a  red  heat,  visible  in  day- 
light (1200°),  arsenuretted  hydrogen  is  decomposed,  and  metallic 
arsenic  is  deposited  ;  but  being  a  volatile  metal,  it  is  carried  onward 
by  the  hot  current  of  gas,  and  forms  at  first  a  brown  and  then  a 
black  metallic  mirror  at  K,  i.e.  in  the  contracted  part  of  the  tube 
which  is  cool,  a  little  in  front  of  the  part  heated.  When  a  suffi- 
ciently thick  deposit  is  obtained,  the  flame  may  be  apphed  to  the 
tube  about  an  inch  in  front  of  k.  Thus  as  many  deposits  of 
metallic  arsenic  may  be  procured,  as  there  are  contractions  in  the 
glass  tube. 

The  silver-solution  is  allowed  to  become  saturated  with  the  gas. 
Any  escape  of  the  gas  from  the  glass,  or  by  leakage  from  any  of  the 
junctions  of  the  apparatus,  is  at  once  indicated  by  holding  near  to 
the  spot  filtering  paper  wetted  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
This  is  instantly  blackened  by  the  escaping  gas.  The  glass  with  the 
silver-solution  is  then  removed,  the  end  of  the  tube  well  washed, 
or  another  tube  substituted  for  E  e,  and  this  is  allowed  to  dip  into 
about  one  drachm  of  the  strongest  fuming  nitric  acid,  containing 
much  nitrous  acid  in  a  test-glass  similar  to  g,  or  into  a  small 
porcelain  capsule.  After  a  time,  the  acid  loses  its  colour,  and  the 
metallic  arsenic  of  the  gas  is  converted  into  arsenic  acid,  which 
may  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  testing  by  evaporation. 

The  further  examination  of  the  products  is  a  very  simple  process. 
1.  The  silver-solution  contains  arsenic  in  the  state  of  arsenious 
acid  dissolved,  with  some  nitric  acid  and  the  excess  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  By  one  or  two  filtrations  it  is  obtained  colourless  and  clear. 
A  weak  solution  of  ammonia  is  then  added  to  it,  and  yellow  ar- 
senite  of  silver  is  at  once  precipitated  (see  p.  314).  This  result  shows 
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the  presence  of  arsenions  acid,  the  first  or  lower  oxide  of  arsenic. 
2.  The  nitric  acid,  into  which  the  hydride  has  been  passed,  is 
evajjorated  to  di-yness  in  a  small  porcelain  capsule.  One  or  two 
drops  of  water  are  added  to  the  residue,  with  a  drop  of  weak  am- 
monia if  it  should  be  very  acid.  A  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  is  then  added  to  it :  arsenate  of  silver,  of  its  well-known 
brick-red  colour,  is  immediately  produced.  This  demonstrates  the 
presence  of  the  second  or  higher  oxide  of  arsenic  ;  and  the  j^roof  of 
the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  distillate,  and,  therefore,  in  the  sub- 
stance from  which  it  was  obtained,  may  be  considered  as  absolutely 
complete. 

The  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  fuming  nitric  acid  to 
receive  the  gas  may  be  dispensed  with,  since  two  of  the  metallic 
deposits  obtained  by  heating  the  hydride  may  be  respectively  con- 
verted into  arsenious  and  arsenic  acids  by  the  processes  elsewhere 
described,  and  thus  tested  ;  but  the  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  prevents  the  escape  of  any  of  the  hydride,  and  does  not 
interfere  with  the  reduction  of  the  hydride  by  heat.  One  of  the 
deposits  may  be  hermetically  sealed  for  production  in  evidence. 

With  these  results  the  evidence  of  the  presence  of  ai-senic  may 
be  considered  as  conclusive.  The  poison  is  obtamed  by  this 
process,  not  only  in  its  pure  metallic  state,  but  in  the  distinct 
forms  of  its  two  well-known  oxides — arsenious  and  arsenic  acids. 
Any  demonstration  beyond  this  is  superfluous.  It  will  be  observed 
that  Reinsch's  process  is  here  employed  merely  as  an  adjunct  to 
Marsh's  process  in  an  improved  form,  in  which  the  bm-ning  of  the 
gas  is  unnecessary.  The  arsenic  is  first  converted  by  distillation 
mto  chloride,  the  chloride  into  hydride,  and  the  hydride  into  the 
metal  and  the  respective  oxides.  In  the  difl'erent  stages  of  this 
operation,  all  other  metals,  excepting  antimony,  are  entirely 
excluded,  and  this,  under  the  circumstances,  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  arsenic,  not  only  by  Bettendorfi's  test  but  by  the 
action  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  A  black  deposit  takes 
place,  but  no  arsenious  acid  is  formed. 

The  zinc  wliich  has  been  used  for  one  experiment  is  not  fitted  for 
use  in  a  second.  M.  Blondlot  has  discovered  that  in  the  usual 
method  of  operating  on  distilled  zinc  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  only  moderately  diluted,  a  blackisli-brown  flalcy  compound  is 
formed,  which  detaclies  itself  from  the  zinc  and  floats  in  the  acid 
li'luul.  He  finds  this  to  be  arsenic  in  the  form  of  a  solid  and  inso- 
luble hydride.  Concentrated  or  diluted  acids  do  not  act  upon  it  in 
the  cold,  but  at  a  boihng  temperature  these  acids  decompose  it. 
Nitric  acid  and  chlorine  rapidly  dissolve  it  in  the  cold.  Heated  in 
a  dry  tube  it  is  resolved  into  arsenious  acid  and  water.  Nascent 
hydrogen  ha.s  no  action  upon  it  unless  some  organic  matter  is  pre- 
sent, when  it  is  instantly  converted  into  arsenuretted  hydrogen 
It  commonly  attaches  it.self  to  the  zinc  em])loyed  in  the  exi)eri- 
nient :  by  ex[)osiire  t(j  air  it  is  gradually  traiisfin'med  into  arsenious 
acid  ;  and  tlius  a  bar  of  zinc  which  does  not  show  the  presence  of 
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arsenic  on  its  witlidrawal  from  the  acid,  may  become  coated  with 
oxidized  arsenic,  as  a  result  of  exposure,  so  as  to  lead  to  a  serious 
fallacy  if  used  in  another  experiment. 

Dr.  Schneider,  of  Vienna,  was  the  first  to  suggest,  in  1851-2,  a 
method  of  extracting  arsenic  from  organic  matter  as  a  volatile 
chloride.  For  this  pxu'pose  he  employed  strong  sulphuric  acid  and 
dry  common  salt.  His  process  is  well  known  under  the  name  of 
Schneider's  process.  It  was  described  in  the  5th  edition  of  my 
'Manual  of  Medical  Jurispindence,'  1854,  p.  80  (see  also  'Phar- 
maceutical Journal,'  July,  1863,  p.  38,  and  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,' 
1870,  p.  240).  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  introducing  much 
mineral  matter  into  the  substance  distilled—  as  well  as  of  producing 
a  large  amount  of  froth,  and  thus  embarrassing  the  ojjeration.  The 
modification  of  it,  above  described,  in  which  pure  hydrochloric  acid 
alone  is  required,  will  be  found  more  convenient  in  practice. 

The  late  Dr.  Penny,  of  Glasgow,  first  employed  distillation  with 
hydrochloric  acid  for  the  detection  of  absorbed  arsenic  in  the 
tissues  in  1852  ;  but  as  he  mixed  water  with  the  acid,  no  chloride 
of  arsenic  was  obtained  in  the  first  portions  distilled.  Dr.  Odling 
subsequently  applied  it  to  the  st(jmach  of  a  dog  ;  but  he  found  the 
residue  of  the  distillation  to  contain  arsenic,  and  the  process  in  his 
opinion  did  not  present  any  advantages  to  compensate  for  the 
increased  trouble  attending  it.  ('Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  1855, 
p.  294.)  The  process  was  subsequently  successfully  employed  for 
medico-legal  pui-poses  by  Dr.  Penny  and  Sir  R.  Christison,  in  the 
case  of  L'Angelier,  in  1857.  ('Report  of  the  Trial  of  Madeline  Smith,' 
Edinburgh,  1857,  p.  61.) 

Beinsch's  process  alone  may  be  employed  for  detecting  arsenic  de- 
posited as  a  result  of  absorption,  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  or  other  organs. 

About  four  ounces  of  the  recent  organ ,  or  more,  if  neces- 
FiG.  26.      s&ry,  cut  into  very  thin  slices,  should  be  boiled  in  aflask 
in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  and 
two  of  water,  until  the  structure  of  the  organ  is  broken 
up.    The  flask  may  be  of  the  shape  represented  in 
the  annexed  engraving  (fig.  26),  and  heated  either 
by  a  sand-bath  or  through  a  layer  of  iron  gauze. 
A  small  glass  funnel  should  be  placed  in  the  neck 
of  the  tiask.     This  receives  and  condenses  the 
vapour,  which  falls  back  into  the  flask.    By  this 
arrangement  the  boiling  may  be  continued  for  a 
long  time,  without  material  loss  by  evaporation. 
The  flask  should  not  be  more  than  half  full,  and 
heated  gently  until  all  froth  is  expelled     A  fine 
^'H,ranah^i^  o"f  platiniim-wire,  having  a  small  piece  of  pure  copper- 
substances  by  foil  or  gauze  attached  to  it,  should  be  unmersed  m 
Beinscli-s  pro-  ^j^g  liquid  when  boiling.    This  enables  the  operator 
'"^^^  to  remove  the  copper  and  examine  it  at  intervals, 

after  immersing  it  in  distilled  water.  If  it  is  much  coated  with  a 
metallic  deposit,  larger  portions  of  copper-foil  may  be  successively 
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introduced  until  the  liquid  is  exhausted.  The  copper  should  be 
boiled  in  alcohol  or  ether,  to  remove  any  adhering  organic  matter, 
and  the  deposit  on  the  metal  may  then  be  tested  by  the  methods 
described  at  page  319.  It  is  remarkable  for  what  a  length  of  time 
the  copper  retains  the  arsenic  deposited  wpon  it.  Some  copper- 
gauze  on  which  arsenic  had  been  deposited  was  examuied  after 
twenty-five  years,  and,  although  much  changed  in  appearance  by 
exposiu-e,  it  yielded  a  perfect  subbmate  of  octahedral  crystals 
(Beg.  V.  Jennings,  Reading  Lent  Assizes,  184.5).  This  process  is 
well  adapted  for  the  detection  of  arsenic  in  the  urine  and  saliva 
eliminated  from  the  living  bodj^,  and  in  all  liquid  articles  of  food. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  arsenic  would  escape  as  chloride  in 
tliis  method  of  operating,  but  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  diluted 
with  the  proportion  of  water  reconnnended,  little  or  no  volatile 
chloride  is  distilled  over.  In  reference  to  the  recent  organs,  a 
larger  proportion  of  acid  is  used,  because  three-fourths  of  the 
weight  of  the  animal  substance  reaUy  consist  of  water. 

The  delicacy  of  tliis  process  may  be  estimated  from  the  following 
experiment  : — In  January  1852,  six  ounces  of  a  thick  turbid  fluid 
were  taken  from  the  stomach  of  a  dog  supposed  to  have  been 
poisoned.  As  there  was  no  poison  present,  the  copi^er-gaiize  coming 
out  of  the  liquid  clean  and  without  any  dej^osit  upon  it,  hve  drops 
of  a  solution  of  arsenic,  equivalent  to  six-hundredths  of  a  (-06) 
gi'ain  of  the  poison  were  put  into  the  mixture,  and  the  -whole  was 
well  stirred.  In  ten  minutes  the  copper  was  coated  of  a  steel-bb.ie 
colour,  and  crystals  were  obtained  from  it  by  heat.  The  16th  part 
of  a  grain  of  arsenic  was  here  detected,  in  about  forty  thousand 
times  its  weight  of  a  complex  organic  liquid. 

For  the  detection  of  arsenic  in  the  tissues,  various  processes 
have  been  suggested.  Fresenius  and  Babo  destroy  the  organic 
matter  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash,  and  advise  a 
series  of  proceedings  of  a  most  minute  and  elaborate  land.  In  fact 
this  mode  of  detecting  arsenic  may  be  designated  an  exhaustive 
process.  It  provides  for  the  exclusion  of  lead,  bismuth,  mercury, 
copper,  tin,  antimony,  and  other  metals  ;  but  in  thus  excluding 
liiany  bodies  which  are  never  likely  to  be  found,  it  encumbers  tlie 
investigation  with  tlie  employment  of  so  many  chemicals,  that  a 
qnestion  might  fairly  arise  whether  arsenic  had  not  been  actually 
introduced  into  the  organic  matter  during  the  operation.  I  have 
known  only  one  case  in  which  it  has  been  medico-legally  employed 
in  _this  country,  that  of  lieg.  v.  IVookr  (Durham  Winter  Assizes, 
1855),  and  there  fortunately  the  procjf  of  death  from  arsenic  was  so 
clearly  made  out  from  other  facts,  tliat  it  was  unnecessary  to  make 
this  elaborate  inode  of  testing  a  subject  of  cros.s-examinatidu.  The 
reader  who  is  ciu-ious  about  tliis  process,  the  conqjlication  of  which 
according  to  Orlila,  suq)asses  all  credibility,  will  find  the  details 
in  Orlila  ('Toxicologic,'  vol.  1,  p.  615,  Otbo,  '  Ausmitteluiu'  dor 
(;ifte,'p.  34,  1850,  and  Bcicker,  'Die  Vergiftungon,'  1847,  p  88) 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  the  ancient  processes  of  carbonization 
of  the  organs  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  deflagration  with  nitre.  If  the 
observations  of  M.  Blondlot  are  correct,  this  and  the  chlorate 
process  have  been  the  source  of  gi'eat  and  unsuspected  errors  in 
medico-legal  analysis.   ('  Ann.  d'Hygifene,'  1864,  vol.  1,  p.  152.) 

It  is  important,  in  reference  to  the  presence  of  absorbed  arsenic 
in  the  tisbmes,  to  observe  that  it  may  be  found  at  an  early  period, 
when  it  is  either  absent  or  only  doubtfully  present  in  other  parts. 
In  a  case  referred  to  me  in  May  1854,  the  deceased.  Burton,  died 
within  four  Iwurs  after  he  had  been  attacked  with  symptoms  of 
poisoning  with  arsenic.  Arsenic  was  found  in  small  quantity  in  the 
stomach,  duodenum,  and  rectum.  It  was  also  detected  in  the  liver 
and  spleen  ;  and  the  proportion  found  was  greater  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former  organ.  In  November  1861  a  man  died  from  the 
effects  of  arsenic  in  the  most  acute  form,  soon  after  his  admission 
into  Guy's  Hospital.  He  had  swallowed  unknowingly  a  large  dose 
of  the  poison  in  water.  His  wife  left  him  at  1.30  p.m.  quite  well  : 
during  her  absence  he  swallowed  the  poison,  and  on  her  return  at  4, 
she  found  him  very  ill  and  suffering  from  vomiting  and  purging. 
He  was  brought  to  the  hospital,  and  died  soon  afterwards.  Barely 
three  hours  could  have  elapsed  from  the  time  at  which  the  poison 
was  taken  until  his  death.  There  were  the  usual  appearances  in 
the  stomach,  intense  inflammation,  especially  at  the  pyloric  end  ; 
and  gritty  portions  of  arsenic  mixed  with  masses  of  coagulated 
mucus,  and  false  membrane,  were  found  in  the  contents.  The 
intestines  were  inflamed,  and  portions  of  arsenic  were  discovered 
as  low  as  the  ctecum .  Arsenic  was  found  abundantly  in  the  stomach , 
and  a  comijaratively  large  quantity  of  the  poison  was  detected  in 
half  an  oimce  of  the  dried  liver,  as  well  as  in  the  spleen  and  kidney. 
Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  poison  may  be  rapidly  absorbed  and 
copiously  deposited  in  these  organs  within  the  short  period  of  three 
hours.  In  the  cases  of  the  Atlee  family,  referred  to  me  by  Mr. 
Carter,  coroner  for  Surrey,  in  January  1854,  the  body  of  the  mother 
was  exhumed  after  a  month.  Arsenic  was  not  found  in  the  stomach 
or  bowels,  but  it  was  readily  detected  in  a  small  portion  of  the 
liver.  The  poison  had  probably  been  taken  several  days  before 
death.  The  fact  is  of  considerable  importance  in  relation  to  a 
medical  opinion  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  poison  in  a  dead 
body  It  is  commonly  the  practice  to  confine  an  analysis  to 
the  stomach  and  bowels  only  ;  and  when  no  poison  is  found 
therein  to  report  that  no  poison  exists  m  the  body,  and  to 
refer  death  to  natural  causes.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the 
above  case,  that  such  an  opinion  might  be  erroneous  unless  the 
liver  or  spleen  had  also  undergone  a  chemical  examination.  In  pre- 
serving viscera  for  analysis,  a  portion  of  the  liver  should  therefore 
always  be  set  apart  for  examination.  If  the  person  has  hved  fifteen 
or  sixteen  days  after  having  taken  the  poison,  no  trace  may  be 
found  in  the  tissues  or  in  any  part  of  the  body.  Orfila  long  since 
expressed  this  opinion  from  liis  experiments  on  animals  ;  its  cor- 
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rectness  liaa  been  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  case  of  Dr.  Alexander, 
who  died  in  sixteen  clai/s  from  a  large  dose  of  arsenic  taken  by 
mistake  in  aiTowroot.  The  late  Dr.  Geoghegan,  who  was  deputed 
to  make  an  analysis  of  the  stomach  and  other  viscera  in  this  case, 
found  no  trace  of  the  poison,  either  absorbed  or  unabsorbed,  in 
any  part  of  the  body  which  he  examined.  (See  '  Med.  Times  and 
Gazette,'  April  18,  1857,  p.  389.)  It  is  the  more  necessary  that  the 
fact  of  entire  elimination  should  be  remembered,  because  it  has 
been  most  erroneously  impressed  on  the  public  mind,  that  no 
person  can  die  from  poison,  except  the  poison  be  found  by  chemical 
analysis  m  the  body  after  death.  On  some  trials  which  have 
excited  much  public  notice,  men  of  repute  as  toxicologists  have 
greatly  added  to  the-  difficulties  of  medical  evidence,  and  have 
embarrassed  medical  witnesses,  by  affirming  that  if  death  had 
really  taken  place  from  poison,  it  should  always  be  found  in  the 
body.  If  this  is  untrue  with  respect  to  arsenic,  it  is  necessarily 
untrue  with,  regard  to  poisons  less  easy  of  detection  in  minute 
quantities. 

In  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Williams  (South  Wales  Circuit,  July 
1863)  the  late  Mr.  Herapath,  of  Bristol,  confirmed  by  his  evidence 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Geoghegan,  and  proved  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  period  for  the  detection  of  arsenic  in  the  body  of  a  person 
who  has  died  from  the  eflects  of  this  poison.  A  woman  was  charged 
with  the  murder  of  her  husband  by  administering  to  him  arseSic. 
ihe  evidence  left  no  doubt  that  deceased  had  sufi^ered  from  the 
usual  symptoms  of  poisoning,  namely,  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  numbness  of  the  limbs  and  other  symptoms.  For  some 
days  before  the  deceased's  death,  owing  to  his  food  having  been 
prepared  for  him  by  his  daughter,  the  symptoms  abated  ;  but  he 
ultimately  died  from  exhaustion  on  the  fifteenth  day.  Mr  Herapath 
examined  the  viscera,  but  found  no  arsenic.  Neither  in  his  reading 
nor  in  his  experience  had  he  known  arsenic  to  have  been  detected 
so  long  as  fifteen  days  after  its  administration.  As  no  poison  was 
discovered  m  the  body,  the  prisoner  was  aciuitted  on  the  charge  of 
murder,  but  found  guilty  of  the  intent.  ('  Lancet,'  July  11  1803 
p.  47.)  Arsenic  has  been  sought  for  and  not  detected,  at  shorter 
periods  after  death  when  there  was  a  strong  suspicion,  if  not  cer- 
tainty, that  the  r.oison  had  been  taken  ;  but  it  is  highly  probable 
that  in  these  cases  there  was  little  or  no  arsenic  remaining  in  the 
bodies  at  the  time  of  death. 

In  the  case  of  Houfflard,  a  largo  dose  of  arsenic  had  been  taken  • 
but  according  to  M.  Lcgroux,  no  trace  of  the  poison  existed  in 
the  stomach  or  in  the  ulceratc.l  porti..ns  of  the  bowels.  ('  Union 
Medicale,' .luue  liO,  1 850. )  Dr.  ( )tto  met  with  a  ca.se  of  death  froin 
arsenic  within  twenty-four  hours,  with  the  usual  symptoms  and 
appearances  but  no  arsenic  could  be  found  in  the  cmtents  of  the 
.stouiach  In  this  case  the  1  iver  and  other  organs  were  not  exanunecl 
(Horn  s  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  18(i5,  vol.  1,  p.  175  )  Tliis  observntinn 
therefore  refers  to  free  and  not  to  absorbed  arsenic  °° 
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The  longer  a  person  has  survived  after  taking  this  poison,  the 
less  probable  is  it,  ceateris  paribus,  tliat  ai'senic  will  be  found  in  the 
remains.  With  respect  to  its  detection  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
if  the  vomiting  and  purging  have  been  violent  and  the  person  has 
survived  some  days,  none  may  be  found.  It  is  singular,  however, 
to  notice  with  what  tenacity  the  mineral  sometimes  adheres  to  the 
mucous  membrane  in  spite  of  vomiting  and  purging.  In  the  case 
of  the  Due  de  Praslin,  who  died  in  six  days  from  a  large  dose  of 
arsenic,  some  portion  was  stiU  found  in  the  intestines  ('  Ann. 
d'Hygiene,'  1847,  p.  402)  ;  and  in  a  case  which  was  the  subject  of 
a  criminal  trial  at  tlie  Leicester  Autumn  Assizes  in  1860  {Regina  v. 
Holmes),  Mr.  Laukester  informed  me  that  arsenic  was  detected  in  the 
intestines,  although  the  deceased  had  survived  the  efl'ects  of  a  large 
dose  for  seven  days,  and  had  suffered  from  the  usual  symptoms. 

The  preservative  effect  of  arsenic  on  the  solid  organs  of  the  body 
has  been  ali-eady  noticed  (p.  119).  Dr.  L.  Penard  has  directed  atten- 
tion to  a  fact  connected  with  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  a  dead  body, 
not  hitherto  noticed  by  medical  jurists.  Under  a  suspicion  of  poison- 
ing with  arsenic,  ten  bodies  were  exhumed  in  the  district  of  St. 
Colens,  in  18G9.  Dr.  Charbonnier,  who  was  charged  with  this  duty, 
found  that  arsenic  was  present  in  quantity  in  two  of  the  bodies 
which  had  been  well  jireserved.  There  was  no  offensive  smell  of 
putrefaction  about  them,  but  a  remarkable  alliaceous  odour  like  that 
of  phosphorus.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1873,  Juillet,  p.  18G.)  This  was  at- 
tributed to  the  probable  escape  of  arsenuretted  hydrogen  as  the 
result  of  decomposition,  and  thereby  a  loss  of  arsenic.  On  this 
point  I  may  observe  that  in  several  cases  of  exhumation  in  wliich 
arsenic  was  discovered  in  the  bodies,  no  odour  of  the  kind  was  per- 
ceptible. Further,  it  may  be  stated  that  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
has  a  similar  odour,  and  I  have  observed  this  in  remains  iir  which 
no  arsenic  was  detected. 

When  arsenic  is  discovered  in  the  stomach  mixed  with  food, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  has  been  administered  in  that 
particular  article  of  food.  Should  Uie  person  have  partaken  of 
liquid  food,  such  as  milk  or  gruel,  subsequently  to  the  swallowing  of 
arsenic,  these  fluids  will  necessarily  acquii-e  an  arsenical  impregna- 
tion from  the  poison  already  contained  in  the  stomach.  The  pa- 
tients may  have  taken  the  arsenic  in  one  kind  of  food,  when  another 
and  an  innocent  description  of  food  given  subsequently,  might  thus 
be  inadvertently  pronounced  to  have  been  the  vehicle.  (See  on 
this  point  the  case  of  Ann  Merritt,  '  London  Med.  Gaz.'  Aug.  16, 
1850,  p.  291.)  Among  the  chemical  facts  deserving  the  notice  of 
the  analyst  is  this  :  arsenious  acid  reacts  upon  Trommer's  test  like 
grape  sugar,  and  this  substance  might  thus  be  wrongly  pronounced 
to  be  present  in  place  of  arsenic. 

It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  the  q^iantity  of  arsenic  found  m 
the.  stomach  or  other  organs  can  convey  no  accurate  idea  of  the 
quantity  actually  taken  by  the  deceased,  since  more  or  less  of  the 
poison  may  have  been  removed  by  violent  vomiting  and  purgmg  as 
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well  as  by  absorption  and  elimination.  A  large  quantity  found  in 
the  stomach  or  bowels  indicates  a  large  dose  ;  but  the  finding  of  a 
small  quantity  does  not  prove  that  the  dose  actually  taken  was 
small.  Notwithstanding  these  very  obvious  causes  for  the  removal 
of  a  poison  from  the  body,  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  among  lawyers 
that  the  chemical  evidence  is  defective  unless  the  quantity  found 
IS  sufficient  to  cause  the  death  of  another  person.  It  would  be 
just  as  reasonable,  in  a  case  in  which  a  man  has  been  killed  by  a 
discharge  of  small  shot,  to  insist  upon  a  failure  of  proof  of  the  cause 
of  death,  because  only  a  single  pellet  had  been  found  in  the  body. 
The  value  of  chemical  evidence  does  not  depend  on  the  discovery 
of  any  particular  quantity  of  poison  in  the  stomach— it  is  merely 
necessary  that  the  evidence  of  its  presence  should  be  clear,  distinct, 
conclusive,  and  satisfactory.  At  the  same  time,  a  reasonable  objec- 
tion may  be  taken  to  a  dogmatic  reliance  upon  the  alleged  discovery 
in  a  dead  body,  of  minute  fractional  portions  of  a  grain  or  '  traces  ■ ' 
and,  considering  the  great  liability  to  fallacy  from  the  accidental 
presence  of  arsenic  in  the  articles  used  for  analysis,  the  chemical 
evidence  in  the  French  case  of  3Iadame  Laffarge  (3  840),  was  of  a 
most  unsatisfactory  kind,  and  should  have  been  reiected  by  the 
Court.    (Seep.  322.) 

When  the  poison  is  really  present  in  the  stomach  at  the  time  of 
death.  It  does  not  easily  disappear,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  dis- 
covered for  a  long  period  after  interment.  White  arsenic  becomes 
slowly  changed  into  yellow  sulphide,  by  the  evolution  of  sul- 
pJiuretted  hydrogen  in  the  putrefaction  of  the  stomach  or  its 
contents.  It  frequently  forms  a  deep  yellow  stain  through  the 
coats,  and  appears  on  the  external  surface.  I  have  thus  found  it 
converted  into  sulphide  twenty-eight  days  after  interment  (Req.  v 
Jennmeis,  Berks  Lent  Assizes,  1845)  :  but  the  change  may  take 
place  in  a  much  shorter  period.  In  recent  cases  the  conversion  is, 
however,  in  general  only  partial,  as  white  gi-ains  may  be  often 
seen  in  the  yellovy  mass.  In  the  cases  of  the  Gheshams  (Essex 
Lent  Assizes,  1840,  which  I  was  required  to  examine,  the  coats  of 
the  stomach.s  were  in  both  instances  deeply  dyed  with  large  patches 
ot  ye  low  .sulphide  nineteen  months  after  interment.  This  chant^e 
ot  colour  from  white  to  yellow  is  not  always  met  witli,  even  in 
bf.flies  which  have  been  buried  for  a  year,  or  hmger.  ('  Guy's 
Ho.sp.  Reports,'  Oct.  IBoO,  p.  200.)  Care  must  be  ta,lcen  not  to 
cont.,und  ye  low  stains  produced  by  bile  on  the  stomacli  or  intes- 
tines, with  those  cai'sod  by  sulphide  of  arsenic. 

Arsenic  ha.s  been  detected  in  a  body  at  the  end  of  three  years 
((jraltier,  roxicoh)gie,'  i.  .370),  and  even  after  seven  years.  ('  De- 
vergie,  vol.  1.  p.  313.)  Wohier  is  stated  to  have  detects  it  in  the 
bodies  of  two  men  .seven  years  and  six  months  after  burial  ;  this 
iK.wever  was  abs.,rbe<l  ar.s(.nie,  au,l  tlie  ],rocess  pursued  was  incine- 
ra  ,on  of  tl,e  soft  organs  with  nitre.  ('  Ann.  der  Cliim.  und  Pliarm. ' 
Ini.  14  :  Chemical  (Jaz.'  1845,  102  ;  '  Med.  Oaj:.'vol.  35,  p.  (i55  ) 
Jn  another  case  it  is  reported  to  have  been  detected  after  ten  years 
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The  body  had  become  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  A  confession  was 
made  by  some  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  murder  :  coiTobora- 
tive  evidence  was  sought  for,  and  as  it  was  asserted  that  a  large  dose 
of  arsenic  had  been  given,  and  the  person  had  died  in  twenty-four 
hours,  the  remains  of  the  skeleton,  identified  as  that  of  the  de- 
ceased, were  submitted  to  chemical  examhiation,  when  arsenic  was 
readily  detected.  The  examination  of  another  skeleton  found 
near  that  of  the  deceased  led  to  a  negative  result  :  no  arsemc  was 
found  The  jury  were  satisfied  with  this  evidence,  and  returned  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  ('  Journal  de  Chhuie  Med.,'  Fevrier,  1847,  82.) 
The  particulars  of  the  analysis  are  not  given,  nor  is  it  stated 
whether  the  earth  around  the  skeleton  did  or  did  not  contain 
arsenic.  Dr.  Glover  discovered  the  poison  m  a  body  after  twelve 
years  ('Lancet,'  July  9,  1853,  p.  41)  ;  and  Dr.  Webster  U  S  m 
the  remains  of  a  body  after  fourteen  years  burial  m  a  tomb  (  Med. 
Gaz.'  1849,  vol.  43,  p.  894).  ,  .    n  • 

When  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  not  allowed  to  dram  away, 
the  poison  maybe  detected  after  a  very  considerable  period.  A 
person  died  from  the  effects  of  arsenic  on  the  21st  of  February 
1824  —the  poison  was  at  the  time  easily  found  in  the  contents  of 
the  stomach :  these  were  kept  for  upwards  of  thirteen  years  loosely 
covered,  and  arsenic  was  then  as  readily  detected  m  them  as 
in  the  first  instance, -whether  Marsh's  or  Remsch  s  process  or 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  was  employed.    Except  by  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  body  in  a  case  of  arsenical  poisoning,  a  criminal 
cannot  now  defeat  the  objects  of  a  chemical  mvestigation  Dr. 
Scliiifler  met  with  a  case  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
accused  to  destroy  the  dead  body  by  fire.    A  woman 
from  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  and  died  in  about  eight 
hZs  ^  Notice  was  given  to%he  husband  that  there  would  be  an 
fnspection  of  the  body,  and  on  the  next  night  Ins  ho-^^:-- ^^^l^ 
in  fiames     The  dead  body  of  the  wife  was  so  burnt  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  recognized.     The  stomach,  however,  had  not  been 
eXe  y  destroyed,  and  in  the  slirivelled  remains  o    this,  some 

paSsof  soUd  arsenic  were  found^  l^^^ 'tT' B  iT  hT^^^^^^ 
against  the  hu.sband.  (Casper,  '  Vierteljahrssclirift,  B.  14,  H.  i.  Juli 

^^^I^^examinin-  the  decomposed  remains  of  a  body  when  mixed 
with  the  3  of  the  grave,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  traces  of 
Tri  J^ocTitW  found  in  ochreous  soils  are  -t  nijst^^^^^^ 
arsenic  criminaUy  administered  to  the  deceased,  in  those  sous  m 
wS  iroHyrites  are  common,  arsenic  may  be  present  as  a  natn  e 
whicn  iron  pyiii  hitherto  been  found  only  m  small  propor- 
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shire,  and  other  pai-ts  of  England.    In  18G2,  I  had  occasion  to 
exanune  the  remains  of  a  man  named  Peter  Mawer,  whose  body 
had  been  buried  for  a  period  of  eight  years  in  the  cemetery  of 
Boston,  Lmcolnshire.    A  quantity  of  the  earth  from  the  grave  was 
examined  at  the  same  time.    No  arsenic  was  found  in  tlie  remains 
which  were  sodden  and  adipocerous  owing  to  the  coffin  liavino-  o-iven. 
■w-ay,  so  that  water  and  earth  had  penetrated  into  it  in  alf  clirec- 
tions.  A  few  ounces  of  the  earth  of  the  grave,  separately  examined  by 
distillation ^vith  hydi-ocliloric acid,  yielded  metallic  arsenic;  but  the 
earth,  boiled  m  water,  yielded  no  arsenic.  If  in  any  case  a  dead  human 
body  would  have  been  hkely  to  acquire  an  arsenical  impregnation 
after  burial  m  an  arsenical  soil,  it  would  have  been  on  this  occasion, 
ihe  negative  result  is  simply  confirmatory  of  facts  observed  by 
others,  that  soluble  arsenic  is  not  found  in  the  earth  of  cemeteries 
and  therefore  any  objection  to  the  chemical  detection  of  arsenic  in 
an  exhumed  body,  has  no  real  foundation.    Orfila's  experiments  had 
already  shown  that  the  remains  of  bodies  buried  in  arsenical  earth 
tor  a  period  of  three  months,  did  not  acquire  thereby  any  arsenical 
impregnation.    ('  Acad,  of  Med.'  June  29,  1847  ;  '  Gaz.  Med.'  July 
18fa/,p.  535  ;  also  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'1847,  vol.  2,  p.  194.) 

If  a  medical  expert,  owing  to  neglect  or  inattention,  mixes  the 
earth  and  human  remains  together  and  acts  upon  them  with  powerful 
acids,  arsenic  may  be  found  ;  and  unless  the  soil  of  the  ^rave  has 
been  separately  examined  and  found  free  from  arsenic,  a  mistake 
may  be  made. 

Flandin  found  arsenic  in  the  earth  of  certain  gi-aveyards  in 
ranee,  and  in  one  mstance  he  estimated  that  the  proportion  of 
arsenic  did  not  exceed  the  twentieth  part  of  a  grain  in  a  pound  of 
earth,  or  one  grain  in  twenty  pounds  !  The  arsenic  was  in  all  in- 
stances insoluble  in  water.  ('Traitc^  des  Poisons,'  vol.  1  p  429 
^4,  ?63a')  ^"^^'^^^^g^^/       1'  P-       ;  and  '  Lancet,' Aug^stl?! 

of  J?"  ^^'"^^^^^^'Il  find  cases  in  which  doubts  based  upon  the  source 
of  the  arsenic  detected  m  a  decomposed  dead  body,  have  led  to  the 

ci  ltv  'of  'l  i'^  When  ordinary  precautions  are  taken,  a  diffi- 
culty of  th  s  kind  cannot,  however,  present  itself  in  practice  \ 
body  buried  m  a  coffin  in  this  country,  is  rarely  so  far  decomposed 
as  to  become  covered  by  the  soil  from  the  destruction  of  the  wood 

iomn^r^  ['T  '"r"  !  ^'"^  "»til  such  a 

complete  destruction  has  taken  place,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how 
t  ie  presence  of  ^.mmohMe  arsenical  compound,  as  a  natural  con- 
stituent of  the  soil,  can  present  any  objection  to  the  results  of  a 
Ctiretiii  chemical  analysis. 

r-nnTf'''"  T"""*''!?  '''^  '^"luire.l  Some  importance  in  this 

country  from  the  result  of  the  tri.-.l  of  EUMI,  Juhnvl  Z 
po.son.ng  her  liushaud  witli  arsenic  (Liverpool  Lent  Assizes  1847 
brbiriiHll'  r  u?"''"^'  wh.^HO  guilt,  nu.rally  aj.eaking,  there  could 
be  but  httle  doubt,  appears  to  have  owed  her  acquittal  entirely  to 
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the  assumption  that  arsenic  in  a  soluble  form  might  have  foiind  its 
way  into  a  dead  body  through  a  crack  in  a  coffin,  although  it  had 
not  been  shown  that  the  soil  of  the  churchyard  where  the  body  was 
buried  contained  any  trace  of  arsenic,  either  soluble  or  insoluble  ! 
StUl,  so  far  was  this  scientific  question  carried,  that  the  assumption 
of  arsenic  being  present  in  the  soil  was  allowed  in  favour  of  the 
prisoner  ;  the  onus  of  disproof  was  throAvn  on  the  prosecution. 

The  deceased,  it  appears,  died  on  Dec.  3,  1846.    The  body  was 
exhumed,  after  tlu-ee  months'  interment,  on  March  9,  1847  ;  and 
the  late  Mr.  Watson,  of  Bolton,  examined  the  viscera.  This 
gentleman  clearly  detected  arsenic  in  the  liver,  intestnies,  heart 
and  blood,  kidneys,  gullet,  and  tongue,  and  in  the  muscular  sub- 
stance of  the  right  thigh.    The  largest  proportion  of  poison  was 
derived  from  the  liver,  kidney,  and  intestines  ;  and  the  smallest 
quantity,  amounting  to  only  an  exceedingly  slight  trace,  was  de- 
tected in  the  heart  and  blood.    Mr.  Leigh,  a  medical  witness  who 
was  present  at  the  exhumation,  stated  that  there  was  a  large 
quantity  of  fluid  blood  in  the  body.    When  asked  by  the  learned 
iudge  (now  deceased)  who  tried  the  case,  to  account  for  this,  he 
said  he  thought  it  might  have  arisen  from  the  penetration  of  water, 
as  the  grave  was  wet,  and  the  coffin  was  split  from  one  end  to  the 
other     The  wood  of  the  coffin  was  thin,  and  it  had  apparently 
cracked  from  the  superincumbent  weight  of  earth.    The  judge 
then  asked,   '  Supposing  there  was  arsenic  m  the  soil  ot  the 
churchyard,  was  it  not  possible  for  some  of  that  arsenic  to  be 
washed  into  or  introduced  into  the  body  along  ^^ath  the  water  j  — 
to  which  Mr.  Leigh  repUed,  he  thought  it  was  possible.    Ihis  state- 
ment, so  materially  aflecting  the  chemical  evidence,  was  allowed  to 
pass  to  the  jury  as  a  probable  mode  of  accounting  for  the  presence 
of  arsenic,  not  in  the  fluid  blood  only,  but  in  the  liver  kidneys, 
intestines,  and  even  the  tongue,  a3sophagus,  and  muscles  of  the 
thi<^h  '    The  first  intimation  which  Mr.  Watson  received  of  the 
mode  in  which  his  chemical  evidence  would  be  applied,  was  m  the 
charge  of  the  learned  judge  to  the  jury  :  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  owing  to  there  being  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
arsenic  in  the  body  before  interment,  the  jury  referred  its  dis- 
covery three  months  afterwards  to  the  series  of  assumptions  above 

'^'^No'^questions  on  the  subject  were  put  to  Mr.  Watson  at  the 
trial  or  he  would  have  fuUy  explained  the  matter.  He  sub- 
sequently procured  a  quantity  of  eai-th  from  the  churchyard  n 
Sh  this  body  was  buried,  and,  on  a  careful  examination,  he  did 
S  detect  in  it  a  trace  of  arsenic,  either  in  a  soluble  or  insoluble 

The  arsenic  found  under  these  circumstances  l^^sj^een  improperly 
'called  cemetery  arsenic;  but  it  need  hardly  be  observed  that  the 
To^on  may  be  equally  found  in  any  soil  contaimng  iron  pyrrtes 
^    When  food  or  vomited  matters  containing  arsenic  have  been 
thiwn  on  the  earth,  this  question  may  incidentally  present  itself 
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as  an  objection  to  chemical  evidence.  In  a  case  which  was  the 
snbject  of  atrial  in  France  (Affaire  McUaret,  May  1846),  it  appeared 
that  the  wife,  who  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
had  thrown  some  of  the  vomited  matters  out  of  a  window.  The 
ground  beneath  was  examined,  and  arsenic  was  found  in  the  earth 
immediately  under  the  window,  and  in  a  smaller  quantity  for  a 
circuit  of  more  than  two  yards.  But  beyond  this  space  the  earth  did 
not  contain  arsenic.  The  same  poison  was  detected  in  the  tissues  of 
the  body,  which  had  been  for  some  time  buried,  and  exhumed  for 
the  analysis.  The  earth  of  the  graveyard  was  examined,  and  con- 
tamed  no  arsenic.  ('  Gaz.  Med.'  20  Juin  1846,  p.  498  ;  and  '  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1847,  vol.  1,  p.  400.)  A  similar  question  arose  in  the  case  of 
Key.  V.  Lucas  ami  JReeder  (Cambridge  Lent  Assizes,  1850).  The 
deceased  had  died  from  the  effects  of  arsenic.  One  of  the  sources 
of  proof  was  derived  from  the  analysis  of  some  earth  taken  from  a 
garden-path,  on  a  spot  where  the  deceased  had  been  seen  to  vomit 
m  the  early  part  of  her  illness.  I  found  arsenic  in  a  few  ounces  of 
this  earth,  in  a  soluble  form,  and  in  rather  large  proportion.  In 
earth  taken  from  the  path  at  a  distance  from  this  spot,  no  arsenic 
was  found,  either  in  a  soluble  or  insoluble  form. 


CHAPTER  36. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  ARSENIC— ALKALINE  ARSENITES.— FOWLBb's  SOLUTION  — 
AGSKNICAL  SHEKP-WASHKS.— ARSENITB  OF  SODA.— AHSMNITB  OF  COPPER. 
— AfCIIJENTS  CAUSED  HY  SCIIKBI.e's  GHEBN.— USE  TN  CONFECTIONERY  — 
ARSENICAL  WALL-PAPERS.— THEIR  EFFECTS  ON  HEALTH. 

ARSENITE  OF  POTASH.      F0WLER'.S  SOLUTION. 

All  the  compounds  formed  by  arsenious  acid  with  the  alkalies  are 
poisonous.  Those  of  potash,  soda,  aiad  ammonia,  are  soluble  in 
water,  and,  therefore,  act  with  more  energy.  The  Arsenite  of 
Potash  ls  used  in  medicine,  and  h  well  known  under  the  name  of 
b  owLKit  s  Mineral  Solution,  or  Tasteless  Ague  Drop.  It  is  made 
by  boilmg  arsenious  acid  with  carbonate  of  potash,  the  latter 
being  m  sliglit  excess,  and  it  is  coloured  with  compound  tincture  of 
lavender.  In  the  preparation  adopted  in  the  Britisli  Pharmacopci-ia 
there  are  four  .grains  of  arsenious  acid  in  a  tluid-ounce  (or  ei</ht 
tluid-drachms)  of  the  s.,iution  (l-]2()tli  gr.  in  one  minim);  but  its 
real  strength  niay  bo  atlected  by  impurities  in  the  arsenious  acid 
emp  oyed.  Ihe  action  of  this  liquid  as  a  jwison,  in  large  doses  is 
in  all  respects  analogous  to  that  of  arsenious  acid.  It  acts  more 
energetically  by  reason  of  the  poison  being  in  a  perfect  state  of 
solution.  * 

Symptoms  and  Appearances. -There  is,  so  fax-  as  I  know,  only 
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one  instance  recorded  in  wliich  this  solution  has  destroyed  life. 
('  Provincial  Journal,'  June  28,  1848,  p.  347.)  A  woman  took  half 
an  ounce  of  the  solution  (  =  two  grains  of  arsenic)  in  divided  doses, 
during  a  period  of  five  days.  There  was  no  vomiting  or  purging, 
but  after  death  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  found  inflamed. 
The  solution  is  said  to  be  much  used  by  the  poor  in  the  Fen  districts 
of  Cambridgeshire,  as  a  preventive  of  ague.  It  has  occasioned 
symptoms  of  poisoning  when  given  in  an  overdose,  but  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  case  proving  fatal.  This  domestic  use  of  arsenic 
in  these  districts  iuay,  however,  account  for  the  occasional  detection 
of  'traces'  of  arsenic  in  a  dead  body,  irrespective  of  criminal 
poisoning. 

That  Fowler's  Solution  is  a  powerful  agent,  and  that  the 
boundary  between  its  medicinal  and  poisonous  action,  is  very 
slight,  will  be  suHiciently  proved  by  cases  elsewhere  reported. 

Tliere  is  one  form  of  poisoning  by  an  alkaline  arsenite  which  it 
is  desirable  to  point  out.  A  mixture  of  arsenic  and  carbonate  of 
potash  with  soft  soap  and  tar-water,  is  largely  used  in  agricultural 
districts  for  killing  the  fly  in  sheep.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
mixture  of  this  kind  is  injurious  to  sheep,  unless  carefully  made 
and  properly  used.  Mr.  Tuson  gives  the  toilowing  proportions  for 
a  sheep-dip  :— White  arsenic,  in  powder,  and  carbonate  of  potash, 
of  each  eight  to  ten  ounces  ;  water,  twenty  gallons  :  to  be  boiled  for 
half  an  hour.  This  quantity  is  suflicient  for  twenty  sheep.  Soft 
soap  and  flowers  of  sulphur  are  sometimes  added.  ('Vetermary 
Pharmacopeia,'  2nd  edit.  1874,  p.  150.)  There  is  reason  to  beheve 
that  this  proportion  of  arsenic  has  been  often  greatly  exceeded,  and 
the  dippers  and  the  sheep  have  suflered  in  consequence.  In  Black 
V.  Elliott  (Newcastle  Lent  Assizes,  February  1859),  damages  were 
claimed  for  the  loss  of  850  sheep  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by 
dipping  them  mto  a  strong  arsenical  solution.  The  jury  were  satis- 
fied with  the  evidence  proving  cai-elessness  and  neglect  in  the 
emplojonent  of  the  wash,  and  found  a  verdict  for  the  plamtifl'  with 
1  400L  damages.  In  ySmith  v.  Barker  (Bury  Summer  Assizes,  1870), 
it  was  proved  that  eighteen  sheep  had  been  killed  by  the  use  of  an 
arsenical  wash  ;  but  as  there  was  contributory  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintifl''s  workmen  in  making  the  solution  too  strong, 
a  verdict  was  retui-ned  for  the  defendants,  the  manufacturers  of  the 
arsenical  compound.  In  June  1853,  a  woman  swaUowed  a  quantity 
of  sheep-dipping  liquid.  She  soon  afterwards  experienced  severe 
pain  in  the  stomach,  nausea,  and  violent  vomiting,  followed  by 
purging,  great  heat  in  the  throat  and  abdomen,  with  intense  thirst. 
She  died  In  twenty-f.nir  hours  after  taking  the  poison.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  presented  a  few  patches  of  inflammation, 
but  was  of  a  pale  bluish  colour  in  other  parts.  The  Iming  mem- 
brane of  the  gullet,  at  the  part  where  it  entered  the  stomach  was 
of  a  bri-ht  pmk  colour.  The  duodenum  and  upper  part  of  the 
small  intestines  were  highly  inflamed.  A  portion  of  the  h(iuid 
which  deceased  had  taken  was  found  to  be  highly  alkaline,  and 
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smelt  strongly  of  tar.  It  was  a  saturated  solution  of  arsenite  of 
potash,  with  a  large  proportion  of  carbonate.  When  paper  im- 
pregnated with  the  liquid  was  burnt,  a  white  smoke  was  evolved, 
which,  when  received  on  a  cool  surface  of  glass,  gave  the  usual 
indication  of  arsenious  acid  with  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver.  The 
symptoms  and  appearances  were  similar  to  those  observed  in  poison- 
ing by  arsenious  acid. 

Dr.  Mitchell  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  mixture  of  arsenic  and 
soft  soap,  used  locally,  produced  all  the  well-marked  effects  of 
poisoning  with  arsenic,  as  well  as  an  intense  local  action.  A  man 
applied  this  mixture  to  his  scrotum  and  armpits  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  pediculi.  In  twelve  hours  he  began  to  feel  a  stiffness  in  the 
neck,  and  a  slight  difficulty  in  swallowing.  The  ciiticle  of  the 
scrotum  peeled  off,  leaving  the  cutis  inflamed  and  bleeding.  There 
was  great  thirst,  with  headache,  and  a  sensation  as  if  the  hair  was 
being  pulled  up  by  the  roots.  There  was  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  with  vomiting,  purging,  and  pain  on  pressure.  He  said 
that  he  felt  as  if  his  bowels  were  on  lire.  Under  treatment  this 
man  recovei-ed.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Dec.  10, 1853.)  Shepherds 
who  have  used  this  solution  for  dipping  sheep,  have  occasionally 
suffered  severely  from  symptoms  of  ii-ritant  poisoning  as  well  as 
from  eruptions  on  the  skin. 

Orfila  refers  to  a  singular  case  of  poisoning  by  a  compound 
arsenite  of  potash  and  lime  in  a  solid  form  (i.e.  as  a  soap)  in  which 
the  most  marked  nervous  symptoms  (trisuius)  appeared  in  tlu'ee- 
quarters  of  an  hour:  the  individual  recovered.  ('Toxicologic,' 
vol.  1,  p.  449.) 

Fatal  Dose. — The  medicinal  dose  of  Fowler's  Solution  is  from 
four  to  ten  minims  twice  a  day.  It  is  common  to  commence  with 
four  to  five  minims,  and  gradually  increase  the  close.  The  late  Dr. 
Pereira  states  that  tiftcen  minims  had  been  taken  three  times  a  day 
for  a  week  without  ill  effects  ;  and  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  Ohio,  has  given 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  three  times  a  day  in  intermittents. 
('Materia  Medica,'  vol.  1,  p.  718.)  In  some  persons  there  is 
a  strong  idiosyncrasy  with  respect  to  arsenic  ;  and  even  smaller 
doHes  than  those  commonly  proscribed  can  hardly  be  borno 
without  causing  alarming  symptoms.  A  case  was  reported  in  the 
'Pharmaceutical  Journal'  for  1845,  in  which  one  drachm  of  the 
solution  (eq'.ial  to  half  a  gi'ain  of  arsenic)  was  taken  with  comparative 
impunity. 

According  to  Mr.  Bullock,  the  Pliarmacopfeial  preparation  is 
not  a  true  arsenite  of  potash,  but  a  scdntion  of  arsenious  acid  in 
carbonate  of  potash,  with  a  minute  trace  of  tlie  arsenite.  ('  Lancet,' 
Dec.  21,  p.  (i74.)  'J'ho  uncertainty  of  its  coujpositioii  may  possibly 
account  for  the  varial)le  effects  produced  hy  this  liquid.  Mr.  Hunt, 
who  has  largely  employed  arsenic  in  the  ti-eatment  of  skin  diseases, 
states  that  when  the  susceptibility  is  not  great,  a  dose  of  two 
(IriichmH  of  the  solution  (  =  one  rircdn  of  arsenic)  can  be  borne  about 
as  well  in  one  dose  as  in  twenty.    Ho  (piotes  a  case  in  which  a 
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patient  took  tivo  drachms  of  the  solution  ( =  one  grain  of  arsenic) 
in  twenty-four  hours,  by  mistake.  It  cured  the  ague,  for  which  it 
was  prescribed,  and  had  no  injurious  eflect.  ('  Med.  Times,'  Sept. 
14,  1850,  p.  270.)  It  is  difficult  to  explain  such  anomalies  by  vary- 
ing susceptibility  only  ;  they  ai'e  more  probably  due  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  composition  in  the  preparation  employed. 

The  treatment  of  a  case  of  poisoning  with  a  soluble  alkaline 
arsenite,  woukl  be  the  same  as  that  for  arsenious  acid  ;  but  the 
hydrated  oxide  of  iron  and  magnesia  might  be  given  with  a  greater 
prospect  of  benefit. 

Analysis. — Tliis  solution  has  the  odour  of  tincture  of  lavender, 
is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  has  an  alkaUne  reaction.  It  gives  at 
once  a  green  precipitate  (arsenite  of  copper)  with  the  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  a  yellow  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treated  with  a  current  of  sulphuretted 
liydrogen  gas,  it  yields  a  yellow  sulijhide  ;  and  when  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  copper,  a  metallic  deposit  is  obtained  which 
readily  furnishes  octahedral  crystals  of  arsenious  acid.  If  one  drop 
( =  120th  gi-ain  of  arsenic)  is  added  to  a  concentrated  and  boiUng 
solution  of  chloride  of  tin  mixed  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  arsenic  is  reduced  and  deposited  as  a  dark  brown  or  black 
precipitate. 

ARSENITE  OF  SODA. 

The  Arsenite  of  Soda  is  as  poisonous  as  the  arsenite  of  potash. 
In  December  1857,  three  hundred  and  forty  children  belonging  to  an 
industrial  school  near  London  were  poisoned  by  this  compound 
mixed  with  arsenate.  It  had  been  incautiously  used  for  cleansing 
a  steam-boiler,  and  had  thus  been  mixed  with  the  hot  water  which 
was  drawn  for  the  breakfasts  of  the  children.  The  dose  of  arsenic 
taken  by  each  child  I  found  to  be  about  one  grain.  All  recovered, 
although  some  suffered  severely.  (For  an  account  of  the  symptoms 
in  this  large  number  of  cases,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  preceding 
page,  295.)  In  the  winter  of  1863,  a  man  died  under  symptoms  of 
acute  poisoning  by  arsenic,  owing  to  his  having  drunk  beer  out  of  a 
pot  wliich  had  contained  this  patent  cleansing  fluid. 

Analysis. — The  presence  of  arsenious  acid  in  tliis  compound  may 
be  determined  by  aU.  the  usual  tests.  Bettendorif's  test,  the  acid 
chloride  of  tin,  gives  at  the  boiling  point  a  large  deposit  of  arsenic 
from  a  small  quantity  of  the  solution. 

ARSENITE  OF  COPPER.     SCHEELB's  GREEN.     EMERALD  GREEN. 

The  poisonous  properties  of  this  compound  are  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  arsenic  which  it  contains  ;  hence  it  may  be  appropriately 
considered  with  the  arsenites.  It  is  the  only  metallic  arsenite  which 
is  met  with  in  commerce  and  the  arts,  and  it  constitutes,  wliolly  or 
in  part,  a  great  variety  of  green  pigments — known  as  Emerald 
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green  (aceto-arsenite  of  copper),  mineral  green,  Brunswick,  Schwein- 
f  lu-t  or  Vienna  green,  etc.  It  is  thus  found  in  the  form  of  oil-paint, 
in  cakes  in  boxes  of  water  colours,  spread  over  confectionery,  in 
wafers,  in  adhesive  envelopes,  and  lastly,  and  most  abundantly,  in 
the  various  kinds  of  green  decorative  papers  for  covering  the  walls 
of  sitting  and  bed-rooms.  A  London  manufacturer  informed  me 
that  at  one  time  so  great  was  the  demand  for  this  '  cheerful '  but 
poisonous  colour,  that  his  average  consumption  of  arsenic  had 
amounted  to  about  two  tons  weekly  !  The  extensive  difl'usion  of 
arsenic  in  tliis  pigment,  with  the  facility  which  it  gave  for  universal 
poisoning  when  tlie  knowledge  and  inclination  co-existed,  was 
actually  converted  into  an  argument  to  show  the  inutility  of  placing 
any  legal  reistrictions  on  the  sale  of  arsenic  or  other  poisons  !  The 
German  Government,  after  instituting  inquiries,  had  solved  the 
question,  by  simply  i^rohibiting  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of 
these  arsenical  papers.  In  this  country,  however,  the  arsenical 
green  decorative  papers  are  unconsciously  purchased  by  the  public, 
and  are  most  extensively  used  in  dwelling-houses,  especially  among 
the  poorer  classes,  by  reason  of  the  cheapness  and  durability  of  the 
green  colours  !  We  may  first  consider  the  efifects  of  Scheele's 
green  in  its  ordinary  state  of  powder. 

Symptoms  and  Effects. — Although  the  arsenite  of  copper  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  it  is  sufficiently  soluble  in  the  acid  mucous  fluids 
of  the  stomach  to  be  taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  and  carried  as  a 
poison  into  the  blood. 

In  several  cases  in  which  children  have  eaten  portions  of  a  green 
water-colour  pigment  containing  arsenite  of  copper,  severe  pain, 
with  vomiting,  purging,  cold  sweats  and  intense  thirst,  were  among 
the  symptoms.  These  symjjtoms  gradually  subsided,  and  they 
recovered.  ('  Med.  Times,'  1849,  p.  507  ;  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,' 
October  1850,  p.  218  ;  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  43,  p.  304  ;  'Ed.  Monthly 
Jour.'  July  1851,  p.  1  ;  and  '  Lancet,'  March  5,  1859,  p.  237.)  In 
two  cases  referred  to  mo  in  January  1853,  the  children  died  from 
eating  a  pf)rtion  of  a  confectionery  ornament  picked  up  in  the  street. 
It  was  a  layer  of  sugar  and  starch,  coloured  with  the  arsenite  of 
copper.  M.  Chcvallier  has  lately  published  other  ciises  of  a  similar 
kind.    ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1874,  vol.  1,  p.  92.) 

The  late  Dr.  Geoghegan  informed  mo  that  an  accident  occurred 
in  Dublin  in  1842,  by  which  fourteen  children  suffered  from  symp- 
toms of  poisoning,  in  consequence  of  then-  having  eaten  some 
confectionery  ornaments  coloured  witli  ar.sonito  of  copper.  In  two 
or  three  of  the  cases  jaundice  followed.  The  dangerous  practice  of 
using  this  powerful  [xjison  to  give  a  colour  to  confectionery  was  at 
one  tiTiie  ve:ry  prevalent,  hut  it  is  not  now  so  frecpient.  An  instance 
wa.s  cdiuiiinnicated  to  me  in  which  three  lives  were  nearly  sacrificed 
at  a  school  near  Manclioster,  owing  to  the  boys  having  oaten  some 
ornamented  confectionery,  which  (jwed  its  green  colour  to  arsenite 
of  copper.  They  suffered  from  violent  vomiting,  severe  pains  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  spasms  in  tlio  arms  and  legs.  Tlu-ee 
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animals  which  ate  a  portion  of  the  vomited  matters  were  attacked 
with  similar  symptoms. 

In  a  case  which  was  the  subject  of  a  criminal  trial,  this  com- 
poimd  was  proved  to  have  cansed  the  death  of  a  gentleman  by 
reason  of  it  having  been  employed  to  give  a  rich  green  colour  to 
some  blancmange  served  at  a  public  dinner — the  person  who 
employed  it  considering  that  emerald  or  mineral  green  was  nothing 
more  than  an  extract  of  xpinach  !  It  led  to  death  under  the  usual 
symptoms,  and  the  parties  were  convicted  of  manslaughter  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment.  {Reg.  v.  Franklin  and  Randall,  North- 
ampton Summer  Assizes,  1848.)  Most  of  the  colours  used  for  con- 
fectionery are  of  a  x^oisonous  nature  :  the  pink  colour  given  by 
cochineal  or  madder  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  regarded  as 
innocent. 

Arsenicated  Wall  Papers. — One  of  the  uses  to  which  this  noxious 
compound  is  put  is  the  manufacture  of  wall  papers. 

The  pigment  contains  tifty-nine  per  cent,  of  arsenic,  and  from 
some  of  these  green  papers  in  the  unglazed  state,  the  noxious  material 
may  be  easily  scraped  or  removed  by  slight  friction.  A  square  foot 
may  jdeld  from  fourteen  to  seventy  grains  of  the  arsenical  compound, 
and  in  rooms  exposing  five  or  six  hundred  square  feet,  arsenic  is 
liable  to  be  distributed  through  the  air  of  a  room  in  the  state  of  a 
fine  dust  or  powder.  I  have  detected  this  poisonous  dust  on  books, 
picture  frames,  furniture,  and  projecting  cornices  in  rooms  thus 
papered.  Workmen  who  hang  these  paper.s,  or  who  strip  them  off 
the  walls,  are  well  known  to  suft'er  from  symptoms  referable  only  to 
the  action  of  arsenic.  (See  Husemann,  '  Jahresbericht  der  Toxi- 
cologie,'  1871,  p.  425,  and  '  Pharm.  Jour.' 1870,  p.  218  ;  also 
'Lancet,'  1870,  vol.  2,  p.  356.)  One  of  my  friends  who  had  his 
library  papered  with  an  arsenicated  wall-paper,  suffered  from 
symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning,  which  came  on  after  he  had  been 
occupied  in  dusting  his  books.  I  examined  the  dust,  and  found 
therein  a  well-marked  (luantity  of  arsenic. 

Dr.  Bocker,  of  Bonn,  a  recent  writer  on  Toxicology,  refers  to 
the  eflFects  of  chronic  poisoning  produced  in  persons  inhabiting 
rooms  of  which  the  walls  are  covered  with  arsenical  paper-hang- 
ings, and  states  that  on  several  occasions  he  has  been  called  upon 
to1;reat  such  cases.  A  removal  of  the  cause  has  generally  proved 
suflicient.  Dr.  Bocker  considers  that  a  damp  state  of  the  wall 
renders  them  especially  injurious.  ('  Die  Vergiftungen,'  1857, 
p.  132.    Casper's  'Vierteljahrs.' 1858,  p.  181.) 

Dr.  G.  Kirchgasser,  of  Coblenz,  has  pubhshed  an  elaborate 
paper  on  tliis  chronic  form  of  poisoning,  which  he  calls  Arscnicism. 
He  has  collected  twenty-one  cases  of  poisoning,  as  the  result  of 
persons  inhabiting  rooms  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with 
a  ca-een  arsenical  pigment.  Some  of  these,  he  states,  proved  fatal, 
and  arsenic  was  in  some  cases  detected  in  the  urine  of  the  patients. 
(Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1868,  vol.  2,  p.  06  ;  also  Annales 
d'HycriJjne,'  1869,  vol.  1,  p.  480.)  It  is  probable  that  if  sought  tor. 
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it  •n'oiilcl  also  be  found  in  the  saliva  ;  this  might  aid  diagnosis.  M. 
Delpech  has  published  some  facts  which  show  that  similar  symptoms 
of  poisoning  have  arisen  from  a  person  occupying  a  i-ooni  iilkd 
with  st\itfed  birds  and  animals,  in  the  preservation  of  which  an 
arsenical  compound  had  been  used.  Arsenic  was  found  in  the  dust 
of  the  room  and  on  the  fimiiture.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1870,  vol.4, 
p.  314.) 

The  symptoms  produced  by  arsenicated  wall-papers  are  of  a 
uniform  character,  sliowing  tlieii-  origin  from  a  common  cause. 
They  are  as  follows  : — dryness  and  ii-ritation  of  the  throat  with 
cough,  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes  and  nostrils, 
diy  cough,  shortness  of  breathing,  languor,  headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  nausea,  colicky  pains,  numbness,  cramp,  irritability  of 
tlie  bowels  attended  with  mucous  discharges,  great  prostration  of 
strength,  sleeple  ssness,  a  feverish  condition,  and  wasting  of  the 
body.  Those  symptoms  may  not  all  present  themselves  in  any  one 
case  ;  they  are  derived  from  the  examination  of  numerous  cases 
which  have  been  refen-ed  to  me.  They  resemble  those  of  a  severe 
cold.  No  suspicion  of  the  real  cause  has  been  entertained  iintil 
after  all  ordinary  treatment  had  failed  to  impart  relief,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  paper  had  been  made.  The  connection  of  the  symp- 
toms with  this  cause  appears  to  have  been  in  some  instances  clearly 
established  by  the  fact  that  after  the  removal  of  the  paper,  espe- 
cially from  bed-rooms,  the  symptoms  have  disappeared.  ('Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  vol.  1,  p.  647.)  It  is,  however,  proper  to  observe 
that,  as  in  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  compara- 
tively few  of  those  who  are  exposed,  suffer  from  symptoms  of 
poisoning. 

It  is  probable  that  to  the  noxious  practice  of  covering  the  walls 
of  our  sitting  and  bed-rooms  with  arsenic,  many  insidious  cases  of 
illne-ss  and  chronic  disease  niay  be  referred.    It  is  not  only  by  the 
dust  that  the  poison  is  di.sseminated,  but  according  to  the  recent 
experiments  of  Dr.  Hamberg,  a  decomposition  takes  place,  by  which 
the  poisonous  gas,  arsenuretted  hydrogen,  is  produced  and  diffused 
througli  the  air.  By  a  properly  arranged  apparatus,  he  was  enabled 
to  collect  this  gas  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  to  ostablisli 
its  presence  in  the  air  in  the  room  l)y  the  process  described  at  p.  ii27, 
antn.    (Sec  a  paper  by  Dr.  Haml)erg,  of  Stockliolm,  in  '  Pharm. 
Joumal,'  August,  1874,  p.  82  )    Dr.  Haml)urg's  results  iire  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  p]iysi()l(  )gical  facts,  and  wo  now  learn  conclusively 
that  those  who  occupy  arsenicated  rodiiia  are  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
breathing  a  poi.sonous  gas  of  tlie  must  deadly  kind  (see  p.  o57).  (Some 
persons  may  have  a  tolerance  for  arsenic  and  resist  the  ell'ects,  but 
tiiere  are  otiiers  who  by  idiosyncrasy  are  loss  tolerant  of  tliis  poison, 
and  who  are  likely  to  suffer.  It  is  now  placed  beyond  doubt  tliat  tliero 
are  two  sources  of  [loisonitig  under  these  circumstances — 1  the 
impalpable  dust  wliicli  is  dilKused  tlu-ougli  tlie  room,  aiid  'I  the 
noxious  gas  produced  hy  hlie  slow  decomiiosltion  of  the  aeeto-av.senito 
of  copper.  For  further  observations  on  the  eUects  of  these  arsenical 
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pigments  on  health,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Guy's  '  Report 
to  the  Privy  Council,'  18G2,  p.  126  ;  to  papers  by  Dr.  Verner 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1850,  vol.  2,  p.  340),  and  by  Dr.  G.  Johnson 
('Sanitary  Record,'  Nos.  1  and  2,  July  1874.) 

This  arsenical  compound  is  nuich  used  for  colouring  artificial 
flowers,  wi'eaths,  and  tarlatan  dresses.  Girls  employed  in  this  mami- 
facture,  as  well  as  dressmakers,  suffer  seriously  from  this  form  of 
poisoniiig.  Two  women  were  employed  to  make  some  green  tarlatan 
into  ball-dresses.  They  noticed  an  unpleasant  smell  and  taste,  and 
their  eyes  were  afl'ected  during  the  performance  of  the  work.  The 
symiJtoms  from  Avhich  they  suffered  were  swelling  of  tlie  eyehds, 
congestion  of  the  conj  unctivte  and  copious  secreti(ni  of  tears.  The 
one  most  affected  experienced  on  the  second  day  salivation,  with  an 
unpleasant  taste  in  her  mouth,  cramps  in  tlie  limbs,  great  thirst, 
restlessness,  and  difliculty  of  breathing.  These  symptoms  lasted  in 
one  patient  eight,  and  in  the  other,  fourteen  days.  Rieder,  a  che- 
mist of  Berlin,  who  describes  these  cases,  suffered  severely  from 
similar  symptoms  for  several  days,  as  a  result  of  handling  the  poi- 
soned dresses  for  the  purpose  of  analysis.  He  found  that  the  stuff 
contained  thirteen  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  arsenic.  (Husemann, 
'  Jaliresbericht  der  Tox.'  1871,  p.  525  ;  also  '  Jahresbericht,'  1872, 
p.  480.)  The  colour  is  loosely  laid  on  with  starch,  and  it  comes  off 
on  the  slightest  friction  in  a  cloud  of  poisonous  dust.  Dr.  G .  J ohnson 
states  that  a  dress  of  this  kind  contained  half  its  weight  of  the 
arsenical  green.  Three  grains  and  a  quarter  of  arsenic  were  sepa- 
rated from  a  square  foot  of  the  green  gauze  ('  Sanitary  Record,' 
July  11,  1874.)  I  n/ay  add  to  this  list  the  case  of  a  lady  (July  1872) 
who  suffered  from  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning,  by  reason  of 
her  having  worn,  on  one  occasion  only,  a  dress  of  this  description. 
Paper  used  for  adhesive  envelopes,  for  wrapping  confectionery, 
children's  food,  isinglass,  chocolate,  &c.,  is  also  frequently  coloured 
with  it.  Under  proper  sanitary  legislation  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  this  paper  would  be  proliibited.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
green  woollen  of  carpets  owes  its  colour  to  this  compound,  but  I 
have  not  found  it  in  any  English  samples  nor  in  the  green  BerUn 

Analysis.— For  the  chemical  characters  of  Scheele's  Gkeen, 
see  p.  314.  The  waU-pigment  called  Emerald  Green  is  a 
mixture  of  arsenite  and  acetate  of  copper.  The  colour  is,  even  by 
candleao-ht,  a  vivid  green,  but  it  is  sometunes  diluted  with  chalk  to 
a  very  pale  sea-green.  The  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  compound 
may  be  easUy  detected  by  all  the  tests  for  arsenic  (page  311)  ;  but  the 
following  is  a  simple  method,  which  admits  of  speedy  application. 
A  slip  of  the  suspected  paper  should  be  soaked  m  a  moderately- 
strong  solution  of  ammonia.  The  green  colour  is  removed,  and  the 
blue  ammoniuret  of  copper  is  formed  and  dissolved  m  a  tew 
minutes.  This  result  establishes  only  the  presence  of  a  compound 
of  copper  soluble  in  ammonia.  If  the  ammonia  does  not  become 
blue  there  is  no  arsenite  or  copper- salt  present;  if  it  aoes 
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become  blue,  a  crystal  of  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  placed  in  a 
white  saucer  and  a  small  portion  of  the  blue  liquid  poured  over  it. 
The  presence  of  arsenic  is  revealed  by  the  production  of  yellow 
arsenite  of  silver  over  the  surface  of  the  crystal  (p.  314.)  Another 
method  consists  in  adding  a  fragment  of  the  paper  to  boiling 
chloride  of  tin,  acidulated  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid.  Metallic 
arsenic  is  precipitated  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  A  small  portion  of 
the  paper  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the  apparatus 
represented  in  fig.  25,  p.  329,  will  set  free  arsenic  in  the  form  of 
arsenuretted  hydrogen. 

When  the  green  pigment  is  used  in  confectionery,  the  substance 
upon  which  it  is  spread  is  either  soluble  (sugar  or  starch)  or 
insoluble  (plaster  of  Paris).  In  either  case  we  scrape  off  the  green 
colour  and  digest  it  in  a  small  quantity  of  water.  In  the  first  case 
the  arsenite  of  copper  is  deposited,  while  the  sugar  or  starch  is 
dissolved  :  in  the  second,  the  arsenite  of  copper  is  deposited  with 
the  sulphate  of  lime.  The  former  may  be  separated  from  the  latter 
by  animonia,  and  reobtained  pure  by  evaporation.  Should  the 
arsenite  be  mixed  with  fat  or  oil,  it  will  easily  subside  as  a  sediment 
on  keeping  the  substance  melted,  and  the  deposit  may  be  freed 
from  any  traces  of  fat  by  digesting  it  in  ether  or  sulphide  of 
carbon.  The  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  compound  may  be  easily 
detected  by  the  processes  above  described. 


CHAPTER  37. 

METALLIC  AKSRNIC.—  FLY-IPOWBEB.— ARSENIC  AND  ALKALINE  ARSENATES  — 
ANILINE  COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING  AR.SENIC— THEIR  EFFECTS.-  SULPHIDES 
OP  ARSENIC.  —  OliPIMENT.  —  CItLORIDE  OF  AllSENIC.  —  ARSENURETTED 
HYDROGEN. 

METALLIC  AR.SENXC.  FLY-POWDER. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  metallic  arsenic  is  not  poisonous- 
but,  as  this  metal  is  easily  oxidized,  it  speedily  ac<]uires  poisonous 
properties.  Accorduig  to  Berzelius,  the  metal  is  shnvly  C(jnverted 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  to  a  pulverulent  suboxide  of  a  black  or 
brownish-black  colour.  This  is  commonly  called  '  fiy-powder  '—a 
name  also  applied  to  the  arsenical  cobalt  'ores  reduced  to  iiowder 
J  hus,  what  IS  called  the  '  Tunaberg  ore'  -a  mixture  of  cobalt,  arsenic' 
iron  and  siil[.hur-is  largely  used  on  the  Cntincmt  under  the  name 
of  fly-powder;'  and  as  it  comes  witlihi  the  roach  of  children  it 
treqiiently  gives  rise  to  accidents.  ' 

^';/my;^o),i.s,(m/,r,;v>':'oyMu;e.s.— A  few  years  ago.  Dr.  Schobbens  was 
called  to  a  man  who  had  taken  some  of  this  powder  by  mistake  for 
a  purgative.    He  was  .soon  attacked  with  the  usual  symi.toms  of 
pomoning  with  ar.senic.    He  swallowed  a  large  ..uautitv  of  mill 
which  occasioned  immediate  vomiting.  As  fifteen  hours  lud  elapsed 
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before  a  medical  man  saw  him,  no  treatment  was  of  any  avail,  and 
he  died  from  the  eflects  of  the  poison.  In  another  case  a  child, 
aged  four  years,  swallowed  a  portion  of  fly-powder.  The  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron  was  given  every  half-hour,  and  the  child  re- 
covered the  next  day.  ('  Monthly  Jour.  Med.  Science,'  Sept.  1846, 
p.  228.)  The  exact  quantity  taken  in  this  case  is  not  known  ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  poison  is  but  little  inferior  to  arsenious 
acid  in  activity,  and  the  symptoms  and  appearances  after  death 
from  a  fatal  dose  would  be  similar.  Tliis  substance  is  not  much 
known  in  England.  A  woman  was  convicted  in  France  of  poisoning 
her  husband  with  it  in  1844.  (Briand,  '  Man.  Comp.  de  Med.  Leg. 
p.  228.)  It  owes  its  poisonous  properties  to  arsenious  acid,  of 
which,  with  the  metal,  it  appears  to  be  a  mechanical  mixture. 

According  to  Dr.  Schiitte,  it  contains,  as  it  is  usually  sold,  from 
four  to  eleven  per  cent,  of  white  arsenic.  This  gentleman  has  re- 
ported one  case  in  which  it  was  homicidally  administered  by  a  man 
to  his  wife.  The  prisoner,  DwinhwiusLy,  was  tried  before  the  Court 
of  Wolfenbuttel,  in  July  1853,  convicted  of  murder  by  poison,  and 
subsequently  executed.  The  quantity  of  the  powder  administered 
to  the  deceased  is  unknown.  The  symptoms  from  wliich  the  woman 
suffered  were  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  severe  pain  in  the  ab- 
domen, and  great  thirst.  She  died  in  six  days.  The  principal  appear- 
ances were  softening  and  excoriation  of  the  mucous  membraue  of 
the  stomach,  striped  or  striated  inflammatory  redness  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  with  bloody  points  about  the  cardia.  The  intestines 
were  also  inflamed.  Small,  black,  metallic-looking  particles  were 
found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  ;  and  these,  on  analysis, 
proved  to  be  arsenic.  The  quantity  found  amounted  to  about  nine- 
teen grains.  Some  of  the  same  kind  of  powder  was  taken  from  the 
prisoner's  pocket.  (Casper's  '  Vierteljalirsschrift,'  1854,  vol.  2, 
p.  230  ;  and  Otto,  'Ausmit  der  Gifte,'  1856,  p.  56.) 

This  metallic-looking  powder  forms  what  may  be  called  black 
arsenic.  Dr.  Chevers  refers  to  a  case  that  occurred  in  India,  in 
•which  some  diSiculty  arose  in  respect  to  the  evidence,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  witness  describing  an  arsenical  powder  as  black. 
('  Med.  Jur.  for  India,'  p.  74.)  It  was  thought  that  the  witness  had 
made  a  mistake  in  the  description  ;  but  the  arsenic  was  probably 
in  the  form  of  fly-powder.  It  would  be  known  from  white  arsenic 
coloured  by  soot,  by  the  great  weight  and  metallic  appearance  of 
the  black  particles.  . 

Analysis.  — Wlien  boiled  in  water,  arsenious  acid  is  dissolved,  and 
the  appropriate  tests  may  be  then  applied  to  the  solution.  When  a 
small  portion  is  gently  heated  in  a  reduction-tube,  a  ring  of 
arsenious  acid  is  obtained,  as  well  as  a  ring  of  metalhc  arsenic. 
With  soda-flux,  a  well-defined  metalUc  crust  is  procured,  possessing 
the  characters  already  described  {ante,  p.  311).  This  compound  is 
used  for  destroying  flies  as  well  as  vermin. 

Fly-watek  is  a  name  applied  to  a  solution  of  arsenic  and  of 
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various  arsenical  compounds  in  water.  Mixtures  of  this  kind  may 
be  foi'med  by  dissolving  one  part  of  the  arsenite  of  soda  or  potash, 
and  two  pai'ts  of  sugar,  in  twenty  parts  of  water.  Paper  soaked 
in  this  solution,  and  dried,  is  used  for  poisoning  flies  ;  and  perhaps 
this  is  the  safest  form  in  which  arsenic  can  be  used  for  such  a 
purpose.  A  case  of  poisoning  by  fly-water,  in  which  two  grains 
and  a  half  of  arsenious  acid  destroyed  the  life  of  an  adult  in  thirty- 
six  hom-s,  is  reported  in  the  '  Medical  Gazette '  (vol.  39,  p.  116). 

ARSENIC  ACID. 

Symptoms. — This  is  an  artificial  product  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  chemical  laboratory.  Orfila  states  that  it  is  a  more  powerful 
poison  than  arsenious  acid,  but  he  does  not  adduce  any  cases  in 
support  of  this  oi^inion.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  instance  of 
poisoning  by  it  in  the  human  subject.  Dr.  Glover  ascertained  that 
four  grains  of  the  acid,  dissolved  in  two  drachms  of  water,  and 
introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  stout  rabbit,  killed  the  animal  in 
four  hours,  with  the  symi^toms  of  irritant  poisoning,  and  an  affec- 
tion of  the  nervous  system.  ('  Ed.  Med.  and  Sur.  Jour.'  vol.  58, 
p.  121.) 

Treatment. — The  hydrated  oxide  or  acetate  of  iron  would  be 
more  likely  to  act  as  an  antidote  in  poisoning  with  arsenic  acid, 
owing  to  the  great  solubility  of  this  comj)ound  and  its  tendency  to 
combine  with  the  oxide. 

Analysis. — Arsenic  acid  is  a  white  uncrystalline  deliquescent 
solid.  1.  It  is  not  entirely  volatilized  on  platinum  foil  by  the  flame 
of  a  lamp.  2.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  highly  acid 
solution.  3.  It  is  precipitated  of  a  brick-red  colour  by  nitrate  or 
the  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver.  In  these  characters  it  diliers  from 
arsenious  acid.  The  smallest  (piantity  may  be  detected  by  this  test 
(see  ante,  p.  318).  4.  It  yields  readily  an  arsenical  sublimate  with 
charcoal.  5.  It  yields  deposits  with  copper  and  hydroclaloric 
acid,  as  well  as  in  Marsh's  apparatus.  Dr.  Rainey  has  shown  that 
Keinsch's  process  does  not  act  so  delicately  with  tlie  arsenic,  as 
with  arsenious  acid.  The  arsenic  may,  however,  be  converted  into 
arsenious  acid  by  mixing  it  with  sulpluu'ous  acid  and  evaporating 
the  liquid  to  dryness.  Arsenic  acid  is  also  precij^itated,  but  of  a  jjale 
yellow  colour,  and  slowly,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  In  some 
of  these  properties  it  resembles  arsenious  acid.  There  are  two  com- 
pounds of  arsenic  in  the  British  pharmacopoeia— the  arsenate  of  soda 
and  the  arsenate  of  iron. 

ARSENATES  OF  POTASH  AND  SODA. 

Siim,pf.<m,s  nnd  appearances. — -The  arsenates  of  potash  and  soda 
must  be  regarded  as  active  poisons,  although  there  are  but  few 
instances  on  record  in  which  life  has  been  destroyed  by  them.  Sir 
H.  Chfistison  states  that,  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  he  has  met 
with  only  two  reported  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenate  of  potash. 
(Op.  cit.  p.  284.)  M.  liouley  administered  this  salt  to  seven  horses 
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from  the  effects  of  which  they  all  died.  On  inspection,  it  was 
observed  that  there  was  well-marked  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
intestines,  and  bladder,  and  there  were  ecchymoses  in  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart.  The  contents  of  the  viscera  in  one  horse 
yielded  no  traces  of  arsenic — a  fact  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
violent  purging  from  which  the  animal  had  suffered.  (Orfila, 
'Toxicologic,'  vol.  1,  p.  452.) 

An  attempt  at  murder  by  the  arsenate  of  potash  was  the  subject 
of  a  trial  in  France  in  1844.  This  poisonous  salt  had  been  mali- 
ciously put  into  a  bottle  of  wine.  The  prosecutor  swallowed  a 
mouthful  of  the  Avine,  and  from  finding  it  very  bitter,  he  spat  out 
the  greater  portion.  His  wife  also  tasted  it,  but  drank  only  a  small 
quantity.  In  the  course  of  the  night  the  prosecutor  was  seized  with 
severe  colic,  vomiting,  great  prostration  of  strength,  and  stupor  ; 
the  wife  suflered  from  similar  symptoms.  The  medical  man  who 
had  been  called  to  them,  finding  that  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
wine  had  been  taken  from  the  bottle,  refen-ed  the  symptoms  to  in- 
digestion. The  next  morning  the  prosecutor  gave  a  poi-tion  of  the 
suspected  wine  to  a  dog  :  the  animal  suflered  from  violent  vomiting 
and  con\ailsions,  and  died  in  four  hours.  The  wine  was  analysed 
by  M.  Chevallier,  and  found  to  contain  about  one  drachm  of  arsenate 
of  potash  to  a  pint.  A  person,  in  whose  possession  a  large  quantity 
of  arsenate  of  potash  was  found,  was  tried  for  this  nefarious  attempt 
to  poison  ;  but  he  was  acquitted.  ('  Journal  de  Chimie  Medicale,' 
1854,  p.  254.)  A  coarse  sort  of  bibulous  paper,  soaked  in  a  solution 
of  ailsenate  of  potash,  is  now  extensively  sold  under  the  name  of 
*  Papier  Moure.'  It  is  erroneously  represented  that  the  substance 
with  which  it  is  impregnated  is  not  poisonous  to  human  beings. 
('  Lancet,'  Feb.  1],  1860  ;  also  '  Annales  d'Hygiene,'  1860,  vol.  1., 
p.  292.) 

Two  cases  are  reported  of  poisoning  by  arsenate  of  soda.  Two 
young  men  sent  to  a  druggist's  for  doses  of  tartrate  of  soda,  in 
place  of  which  arsenate  of  soda  was  sent  by  mistake.  In  five 
minutes  after  the  substance  had  been  taken,  they  were  attacked 
with  cramps  in  the  stomach.  One  died,  and  the  other  remained 
for  some  time  in  a  dangerous  condition.  ('Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.' 
Oct.  1852,  p.  553  ;  and  Wharton  and  Stille's  '  Med.  Jur.'  p.  454.) 

Arsenic  acid  is  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  magenta, 
rosaniline,  and  other  colours  from  aniline.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  colour  is  often  sent  into  the  market  contaminated  with 
arsenic  Dr  Rieckher  has  found  from  one  to  seven  per  cent,  of 
arsenic  acid  in  the  red  colours  supplied  by  good  manufacturers  and 
frequently  arseiiions  acid  was  also  present.  ('  Med.  limes  and  Gaz. 
1870  vol  1  p  617.)  As  these  compounds  are  used  for  giving  a 
'  beautiful '  'red  colour  to  liqueurs,  syrups,  raspberry-vmegar,  and 
sugar-sweetmeats,  there  is  a  possibility  that  accidents  may  occur 
from'  their  use.  They  supplant  all  others  by  reason  of  their  rich- 
ness of  tint  and  great  cheapness.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  18^0, 
vol  1  pp  46,84.)  From  the  facts  collected  by  M.  Charnet,  it  appears 
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that  those  who  are  engaged  in  tliis  manufacture  suffer  from  cutaneous 
eruptions  of  a  pustular  kind,  with  cedema  of  the  skin,  colic,  diar- 
rhoea, vomiting,  salivation,  paralysis,  and  other  symptoms  showing 
an  aflection  of  the  nervous  symptoms.  The  cutaneous  eruptions 
are  similar  to  those  observed  in  workmen  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  green  arsenical  papers.  ('Ann.  d'Hygiene,'  3863,  vol.  2, 
p.  281.)  In  the  factory  which  he  examined,  arsenic  acid  was  largely 
employed  in  the  conversion  of  aniline  into  fiichsine,  and  the  acid 
was  manufactured  on  the  premises,  by  the  usual  process  of  mixing 
arsenious  acid  with  aqua  regia.  In  spite  of  all  precautions,  he  found 
that  arsenical  compounds  were  diffused  tlu-ougli  the  air  in  small 
proportion.  Traces  of  arsenic  were  found  m  the  purest  aniline  red 
(fuclisine),  in  the  dust  of  the  factory  on  the  floor,  and  in  the  air 
breathed  by  the  workmen  !  Those  who  suflered  had  been  ex- 
posed to  theu-  influence  one  or  two  weeks  before  symptoms  occurred. 
These  sometimes  assumed  an  acute,  and,  in  other  cases,  a  chronic 
form. 

Aniline  red,  or  fuchsine,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  recognized  by 
the  red  colour  being  completely  discharged  when  a  solution  of  am- 
monia is  added  to  it,  and  by  the  restoration  of  the  red  colo\ir  on  the 
addition  of  an  acid.  The  presence  of  arsenic  acid  in  it  may  be  detected 
by  Marsh's  process,  or  by  any  of  the  methods  already  described.  Even 
when  the  colour  does  not  contain  arsenic,  the  mordant  used  for  fixing 
it  may  be  the  source  of  poison.  Dr.  liijon  found  that  ho  sufiered 
from  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes  when  he  slept  in 
a  room  of  which  the  walls  were  covered  with  an  unglazed  red  paper. 
The  red  dye  on  the  paper  was  coralline,  a  colour  derived  from  car- 
bolic acid.  It  contains  no  arsenic,  but,  according  to  Tardieu  and 
Roussin,  it  is  itself  a  powerful  poison — ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  ISGO,  vol. 
1,  p.  267) — although  this  is  disputed  by  Bouchardat.  ('  Ann 
d'Hyg.'  1874,  vol.  2,  p.  170.)  The  symptoms  suffered  by  Dr.  Bijon 
were  similar  to  those  caused  by  the  arsenical  green  papers,  and 
further  experiments  showed  that  a  mordant  of  arsenate  of  alumina 
had  been  employed  to  fi.x  the  coralline  red  to  the  paper.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  may  ))e  produced 
with  paper  of  any  colour,  if  the  colour  is  fixed  by  an  !irKenieal 
mordant.  M.  Bouchardat  veiy  properly  directs  tlie  attention  of  tlie 
autlu)rities  to  this  new  introduction  of  poison.  He  states  that  one 
of  lii.s  a.sHistants,  who  was  cutting  up  for  analysis  the  coraJline  pa])er 
sup[.lied  by  Dr.  Hijim,  suflered  from  great  irritation  of  the  eyelids. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1874,  vol.  2,  p.  173.) 

It  lias  been  lately  announced,  on  good  eluMuicid  authority,  tliat 
certain  manufacturers  of  pi'iiited  fabrics  luive  substituted  for  mUiu- 
meu  the  ar.tenate  of  alumina  and  a,  cnui])ound  of  arsenic  acid  and 
glycerine.  In  one  yard  of  stiifl'  tliero  may  lie  as  nnicli  as  from 
thirty  to  forty  grains  of  arsenate  of  ahuaina.  This  liiis  been 
especially  okserved  in  printed  calicoes  with  a  yellowish-brown  or 
brownish-red  pattern,  shades  liitlierh^  unsuspected,  whioh  the  un- 
initiated buy  without  suspecting  the  danger  incurred  in  wcarintr 
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them.  The  arsenic  is  not  in  an  insoluble  form,  for  on  the  fabrics 
being  placed  in  water  for  a  few  seconds  they  give  oflF  a  considerable 
quantity  of  it.  These  productions  are  generally  sold  at  a  low  price, 
and  they  have  evidently  not  been  washed  after  being  printed,  as 
the  water  would  have  removed  a  portion  of  the  colour. 

Treatment. — When  arsenic  acid  or  an  arsenate  has  been  taken 
as  a  poison,  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  may  be  freely  given.  Owing  to 
the  great  solubility  of  these  compounds,  the  iron  antidote  may  be 
administered  in  these  cases  with  a  fair  prospect  of  benefit. 

Analysis.  —  Avsemite  of  potash  is  a  white  deliquescent  substance, 
fixed  when  heated,  and  very  soluble  in  water.  The  same  tests  may 
be  applied  to  it  as  to  Aesenic  Acid.  Marsh's  process  acts  with 
much  more  certainty  and  delicacy  than  that  of  Reinsch  {ante,  p. 
316).  In  order  to  separate  the  whole  of  the  arsenic,  the  hquid  may 
be  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  passed  into  it. 

The  BiNARSENATE  OF  PoTASH  is  kuowu  uudcr  the  name  of 
Maapier's  neutral  arsenical  salt.  The  liquid  known  as  Pearson's 
solution,  which  is  still  used  medicinally  in  France,  is  a  mixture  of 
one  grain  of  arseyiate  of  soda  to  one  ounce  of  distilled  water. 


SULPHIDES  OF  ARSENIC. 

There  are  several  kinds  met  with  in  commerce— Orpiment  or 
Yellow  Arsenic,  and  Realgar  or  Red  Arsenic.  They  are  poison- 
ous in  consequence  of  their  containing  a  large  proportion  of  free 
arsenious  acid  ;  this  sometimes  amounts  to  as  much  as  30  per  cent, 
of  their  weight.  They  are  occasionally  used  as  poisons  :  in  several 
criminal  cases  in  England  it  has  been  proved  that  orpiment  was 
the  substance  employed.  Orpiment  (Auri  jjigmentum)  from  its 
rich  o-olden  yellow  colour,  and  realgar  are  employed  in  the  arts,  and 
are  i^rocurable  by  artisans  with  the  most  destructive  facility.  On 
one  occasion,  a  quantity  of  red  powder,  brought  to  me  by  a  mechanic 
as  iron  rust,  which  he  was  carrying  loosely  in  his  wai.stcoat  pocket, 
turned  out  to  be  realgar  !  From  the  brilliant  colours  of  these  com- 
pounds, they  are  used  in  painting,  dyeing,  and  even  in  the  colouring 
of  toys 'and  sweetmeats  for  children  !  It  is  remarkable  tliat,  under 
these  circumstances,  accidents  are  not  more  frequent.  (See  'Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1843,  vol.  1,  p.  358.) 

in  December  1859,  six  persons  suffered  from  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  owing  to  theii-  having  eaten  Bath 
huns.  It  was  found  that  a  confectioner  at  Clifton  had  used,  as  he 
supposed,  chromate  of  lead  to  give  the  buns  a  rich  yellow  colour, 
and  make  them  saleable  :  but  the  druggist  to  whom  he  applied  had 
icrnorantly  supplied  him  with  oriaiment.  This  wholesale  system  of 
pljisoning  is  one  of  the  attendant  evils  of  adidterating  articles  of 
food.  The  Bradford  lozenge  case  (Nov.  1858)  furnishes  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  impunity  attendant  upon  acts  of  this  kind.  A  con- 
fectioner, intending  to  adulterate  lozenges  with  plaster  of  Pans, 
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mixed  with  them  a  quantity  of  white  carsenic  which  had  been  sup- 
plied to  him  tlu-ough  mistake.  I  am  informed  that  more  than  200 
persons  partook  of  those  poisoned  lozenges,  and  suffered  the  usual 
Effects.  Seventeen  persons  died  :  twelve  from  acute  poisoning,  and 
five  from  the  secondary  effects.  A  trial  took  place,  but  the  law 
could  not  fix  the  responsibility  for  this  act  upon  any  person  ! 

It  is  in  the  state  of  yellow  sulphide  that  arsenic  is  so  commonly 
found  in  the  stomach  after  death  when  the  body  has  been  buried 
for  a  long  period.  This  arises  from  the  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydi-ogen,  generated  by  decomposition,  on  the  white  arsenic  taken 
during  life.  In  some  instances,  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, the  liver,  diaphragm,  and  even  the  bones  of  the  spinal 
column,  may  be  thus  deeply  stained  of  a  yellow  colour. 

Sijmptoms  and  cq^peamnces.— The  sulphides  of  arsenic  produce 
symptoms  and  appearances  similar  to  those  caused  by  arsenious  acid  ; 
but  the  dose  required  to  destroy  life  will  vary  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  ar.senious  acid  with  which  the  sulphide  hajipens  to  be 
mixed.  This  is  not  a  common  form  of  poisoning ;  the  intense  colour 
given  by  the  poison  to  food  would  generally  excite  suspicion.  It 
was  with  orpiment  that  3Irs.  Smith  was  poisoned  at  Bristol  in  1835 
('  Med.  Quart.  Rev.'  July  1835,  p.  390.)  This  poison,  owincr  to  its 
colour,  may  be  given  or  taken,  by  mistake,  for  mustard  or  turmeric. 
In  a  case  which  occurreci  to  Dr.  Jochner,  two  persons  partook  of 
some  porridge,  in  which  orpiment  had  been  put,  by  mistake,  for 
turmeric.    They  suffered  from  continual  vomiting,  burning  pain  in 
the  stomach,  and  collapse.    One,  an  old  man,  died  in  twenty-two 
hours  ;  the  other,  a  boy,  recovered.    Evidence  of  violent  inflam- 
mation was  found  in  the  gullet  and  stomach,  the  mucous  coat  of 
the  latter  being  thickened.    There  was  a  sphacelated  spot,  one  inch 
in  diameter,  m  the  esophagus  ;  and  another  in  the  stomach,  three 
inches  in  extent.  (Wharton  and  Stille,  'Med.  Jur.'p.434.)  According 
to  Dr.  Chevers  ('  Med.  Jur.  for  India,'  p.  74),  orpiment  is  much  usecl 
in  India  both  as  a  medicine  and  as  a  poison.    He  refers  to  eio-ht 
instances  in  which  this  poison  was  found,  either  in  food,  or  in  the 
stomachs  of  persons  who  had  died  under  symptoms  of  irritant  poi- 
soning.   The  sulphide  was  detected  in  the  remains  of  two  bodies 
atter  ten  months'  interment  without  coffins.   Orpiment  and  reahrar 
are  sold  openly  in  India,  and  arc  used  as  depilatories.  Orpiment 
has  been  known  to  cause  death  by  extcrncd  application  as  a  depi- 
latory (see  'Ann.  d'HygiJiue,'  1834,  vol.  1,  p.  459)  ;  a  result  which 
might  be  expected  from  the  (piantity  of  arsenious  acid  with  which 
It  is  mixed.    There  is  a  form  of  depilatory  used,  which  consists  of 
one  part  of  orpiment,  twelve  parts  of  quicklime,  and  ten  parts  of 
starcli,  made  into  a  soft  paste  with  water  ('Pereira,' vol  1  i)  102) 
the  application  of  which  to  the  skin  must  always  be  atteiuled  with 
danger. 

Another  compf)und,  containing  sulphide  of  arsenic,  mixed  with 
ime  and  sulpiiur,  is  extensively  sold  as  a  ].igment,  under  the  name 
ot  Jvuij  >i  onWcqiks  ijdlow.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  or  lemon  colour.  Dr 
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Paterson  has  reported  the  following  case  of  poisoning  with  it ;  biit 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  cause  of  death  was  not  clearly  traced  to  this 
substance  :— A  girl,  set.  18,  swallowed  a  drachm  of  King's  yellow. 
In  about  two  hours  she  began  to  vomit,  and  she  stiU  vomited  when 
admitted  into  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  i.e.  about  ten  or  twelve 
hours  after  having  taken  the  poison.  When  admitted,  there  was 
great  anxiety,  with  collapse,  coldness  of  the  surface,  and  a  scarcely 
perceptible  pulse.  On  the  day  following,  the  signs  of  irritation  in 
the  alunentary  canal  abated  under  treatment,  and  symptoms  of 
acute  bronchitis  sui^ervened.  She  died  sixty  hom-s  after  having  taken 
the  poison.  Appearances  indicative  of  inflammation  were  found  in 
the  au--passages  and  lungs  ;  but  there  was  no  sign  of  active  inflam- 
mation in  the  stomach,  and  the  intestines  were  healthy  through- 
out. There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  immediate  cause  of  death 
was  bronchitis  ;  but  the  question  to  be  decided  was,  whether  this 
had  arisen  from  the  usual  accidental  causes,  or  whether  it  had  been 
produced  by  the  poison.  From  the  fact  that  the  nuicous  mem- 
brane of  the  air-passages  has  been  occasionally  found  inflamed  in 
cases  of  arsenical  poisoning,  Dr.  Paterson  concluded  that  the  arsenic 
was  here  the  remote  cause,  and  that  the  inflammatory  action  prob- 
ably extended  by  continuity  from  the  ahmentary  canal  into  the  au'- 
passaees.    ('  Monthly  Jour,  of  Med.  Science,'  Sept.  1846,  p.  184.) 

In  Reg.  v.  Sturt  (Lewes  Lent  Assizes,  1863),  a  novel  chemical 
question  arose  respecting  the  sulphide  of  arsenic.  There  was  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  deceased  woman  had  died  from  the  eflects 
of  arsenic  administered  in  confectionery.  White  arsenic  was  found 
in  the  stomach,  and  a  question  was  put  by  the  learned  judge,  as 
well  as  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  whether  the  confectioner 
mi<^ht  not  have  used  yellow  arsenic  by  mistake  m  order  to  colour 
the*  substance,  and  this  yeUow  arsenic  have  been  converted  m  the 
deceased's  body  in  twenty-four  hours  into  white  !  It  need  hardly 
be  remarked  that  the  yellow  colour  is  an  essential  character  of  orpi- 
ment  Wliite  may  be  converted  into  yellow  arsenic  m  the  dead  body, 
but  yellow  cannot  be  spontaneously  changed  into  white  arsenic 

Treatment  —The  promotion  of  vomiting  with  the  administra- 
tion of  mucUaginous  liquids,  and  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump,  can 

alone  be  trusted  to. 

Analysis.— The  powdered  sulphides  yield  a  solution  of  aise- 
nious  acid  on  boiling  them  m  water  acidulated  with  l^y^r^^Jon^^ 
acid      They  readily  give  the  well-kno^vn  subhmates  of  metaUic 
arsenic  when  heated  with  the  cyanide  of  potassium  ^^"^  ^ 
tallic  deposits  with  the  hydrogen  apparatus    They  also  yield  a  de 
posit  of  arsenic  when  boiled  mth  copper  and  hydrochloric  ac  d 

The  presence  of  arsenious  acid  m  common  orpiment  may  be  also 
determined  by  boiling  it  with  chloride  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  arnic  is'immedfately  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  dark^^^^^^ 
deposit  The  pure  sulphide,  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuietted 
hydrogen  on  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  does  not  undergo  this 
change. 
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Common  orpiment  may  be  distingaiished  in  organic  mixtures  by- 
its  colour,  a,nd  separated  as  a  sediment  by  its  great  density.  As  it 
always  contains  arsenions  acid,  chloride  of  arsenic  may  be  obtained 
from  it  by  distillation  (see  CDite,  p.  326). 

This  remark  equally  applies  to  the  yellow  arsenic  found  in  the 
stomach  or  intestines  after  death  as  the  result  of  the  conversion  of 
the  poison.  When  dried  and  di3tilled  with  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid,  chloride  of  arsenic  is  obtained.  The  sulphide  free  from  arse- 
nious  acid  yields  no  cliloride  under  these  circumstances. 

hydrochloe-ic  .solution  of  arsenic, 
(liquor  arsenici  hydrochloricus.) 

This  is  a  pharmacopreial  solution  of  arsenic  in  diluted  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  contains  four  grains  of  arsenious  acid  in  one  Hu  id- 
ounce,  and  is  of  the  same  strength  as  liquor  arsenicalis.  Mr. 
Phillips  describes  it  as  a  highly  poisonou.s  preparation,  and  from  a 
case  which  I  saw  in  Guy's  Hospital  in  May,  1857,  this  statement  is 
coiTect.  A  woman  took,  in  three  doses,  thirty  minims  of  the  old 
preparation  over  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  quantity  of 
arsenic  thus  taken  was  not  more  than  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain, 
and  yet  the  symptoms  which  followed  were  of  a  severe  kind,  resem- 
bling those  of  chronic  poisoning.  There  were  constriction  of  the 
throat,  pain  and  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  tingling  and 
numbness  of  the  hands  and  feet,  loss  of  muscular  power,  and  a 
feeling  of  extreme  depression.  The  medicine  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
patient  slowly  recovered.  It  seems  that  the  woman  had  not  taken 
arsenic  previously,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
peculiar  susceptibility  to  the  efi'ects  of  this  poison.  The  quantity 
taken  was  very  small  to  have  produced  such  alarming  efi'ects.  The 
medicinal  dose  of  the  new  solution  is  from  two  to  eight  minims. 

Analysis. — This  compound  is  obtained  in  the  separation  of  arsenic 
from  organic  solids  by  distillation  (see  p.  32(1).  It  may  be  tested 
by  the  process  of  Marsh  or  Reinsch,  as  there  described.  When 
boiled  with  fuming  chloride  of  tin  it  is  decomposed,  and  metallic 
arsenic  of  a  brown-black  colom-  is  precipitated.  Chlorine  may  be 
detected  in  it  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

arsenuretted  hydrogen. 
This  is  a  gaseous  poison  of  arsenic,  produciiig,  when  breathed  even 
in  .small  f[uaiitity,  vei-y  serious  eil'cctsupon  the  system.  It  has  already 
occasioned  death  in  at  least  six  instances.  ('  Chem.  News,'  Dec.  2(i, 
1863,  p.  307,  and  Mahresbericht  der  Toxicologic,'  1871 ,  p.  522.)  The 
gas  is  an  artificial  product,  and  is  formed  in  a  chemical  laboratory 
in  various  ways — one  method  has  already  bi^en  descrihed  in  speak- 
ing of  Marsh's  proces.s  (ante,  [).  3J(>)  ;  and  its  higlily  poisonous 
properties  render  it  necessary  tliat  caution  shoiikl  be  used  in  the 
employment  of  this  mode  of  testing.  Tlie  gas  is  most  eflectually 
decomi)osed,  and  prevented  from  diiriising  itself,  by  passing  it  into 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  chloride  of  gold. 
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This  form  of  gaseoiis  arsenical  poisoning  lias  been  hitherto  pin-ely 
accidental.  It  is  stated  that  Gehlen,  a  German  chemist,  was  killed 
by  accidentally  breathing  a  small  quantity.  Suspecting  that  the  gas 
was  escaping  from  some  part  of  the  appax'atus  which  he  was  using, 
he  applied  his  nose  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  it ;  and  although  he 
respired  but  a  small  quantity,  probably  a  few  hundredtlis  of  a  grain 
of  arsenic  only,  he  was  seized  in  about  an  hour  afterwards  witli 
vomiting,  shivei'ing,  and  gi-eat  prostration  of  strength.  _  He  died  on 
the  ninth  day.  The  most  complete  history  of  this  kind  of  j^oisoning 
has  been  published  by  Dr.  O'Reilly,  of  Dublin.  I  am  indebted  to 
him  for  the  particulars  of  the  following  case. 

Hymptums  and  appearances. — A  gentleman,  for  the  sake  of  expe- 
riment, wished  to  respire  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  inches 
of  pure  hydrogen  gas.  It  unfortimately  happened  that  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  he  used  for  making  the  hydrogen,  was  largely 
contaminated  with  arsenic.  Immediately  after  he  had  respired  the 
gas,  he  was  seized  with  giddiness  and  fainting,  constant  vomiting 
of  a  greenish-coloured  matter,  and  a  dull  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach.  There  was  also  complete  sujipression  of  urine.  He  died 
in  about,  six  days.  On  dissection,  the  liver  and  kidneys  were  found 
of  a  deep  indigo  coloiu' — the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
was  easily  separated  ;  and  there  were  two  distinct  patches  of 
inflammation  at  the  greater  curvature.  There  was  a  quantity  of 
reddish-coloirred  fluid  efl'used  in  the  chest,  in  about  ten  ounces 
of  which  Dr.  O'Reilly  detected  arsenic  by  the  use  of  Marsh's 
process.  From  experiments  made  subsequently  on  the  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  supposed  that  the  deceased  must  have  inhaled  a  quantity 
of  arsenic  equivalent  to  about  twelve  grains  of  arsenious  acid. 
Another  case  of  poisoning  by  this  gas  occurred  in  England  in 
December  1836.  A  young  chemist  was  killed  by  respiring  the 
gas,  evolved  from  a  mixture  of  arsenic,  zinc,  and  sulphuric  acid. 
Death  did  not  take  place  until  twenty-four  days  after  the  accident. 
It  appears  that  in  this  instance  but  a  very  small  portion  could  have 
entered  into  the  lungs.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Mouatt,  of  Calcutta, 
for  the  particulars  of  a  third  case — that  of  Prof.  Robertson,  of 
Calcutta  Medical  College,  who,  while  delivering  a  lecture  on 
arsenic,  accidentally  breathed  a  portion  of  this  gas  which  was  escap- 
ing from  a  Marsh's  apparatus.  The  first  synq^toms  were  a  sense  of 
burning  and  of  constriction  in  the  throat,  followed  by  iii-itabiUty  of 
the  sti  imach,  vomiting  of  liquid,  at  first  bilious  and  afterwards  coliee- 
coloured,  with  a  burning  pain  tlu-ough  tlie  whole  alimentary  canal. 
Four  pints  of  bloody  unne  were  passed,  and  this,  on  examination, 
was  found  to  contain  areenic.  There  was  constipation  of  the  bowels, 
with  fever,  a  full,  hard,  frequent  pulse,  dry,  hot,  unperspiring  skm, 
restlessness,  anxiety,  and  gi-eat  prostration  of  strength.  He  did  not 
recover  from  these  symptoms  iintilthe  twenty-second  day. 

Other  chemists  who  have  incautiously  breathed  the  deadly  vapour 
while  performing  scientific  experiments  have  also  sufl'ered  from  simi- 
lar symptoms.    Dr.  Frost,  of  Aachen,  has  lately  reported  tlu-ee  fatal 
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cases,  with  a  minute  account  of  the  symptoms  and  appearances. 
Tliese  occurred  accidentally  among  workmen  engaged  in  separating 
silver  from  lead  by  means  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  latter 
was  found  to  contain  much  arsenic,  which  escaped  with  the  hydro- 
gen, and  caused  the  deaths  of  the  workmen.  ('  Viei'teljahrs. '  1873, 
Yol.  1,  p.  269.) 

A)iaiijsis. — The  chemical  properties  of  tliis  gas  have  been  already 
described.  (See  Marsh's  Process,  aide,  p.  317.)  It  is  colourless, 
possessed  of  a  disagreeable  odour  resembling  that  of  garlic,  inflam- 
mable, burning  with  a  bluish-white  flame,  and  evolving  an  abundance 
of  white  sohd  vapour.  While  burning,  it  is  converted  into  water  and 
arsenious  acid.  On  cold  surfaces  it  deposits  metallic  arsenic,  sub- 
oxide of  arsenic,  arsenious  acid,  and  water.  It  is  decomposed  b}'' 
chlorine,  forming  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  arsenic  ;  also 
by  those  metallic  solutions  the  metals  of  which  have  a  weak  affinity 
for  oxygen.  Paper  soaked  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
held  over  the  gas,  is  immediately  blackened.  If  the  gas  is  passed 
into  the  solution,  the  silver  is  reduced,  and  arsenious  acid  is  dis- 
solved. The  gas  is  not  dissolved  by  Avater.  At  a  red  heat  the 
metal  is  entirely  deposited  on  the  interior  of  the  glass  tube,  and 
hydrogen  escapes.  This  is  applied  as  an  adjunct  test  in  Marsh's 
process.  It  is  known  from  most  other  gases  in  being  totally  ab- 
sorbed by  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (Gregory).  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  gas  is  2-695.  It  contains  by  weight  96-2  per  cent,  of 
arsenic  ;  and  as  100  cubic  inches  would  weigh  82 '17  gi'ains,  every 
cubic  inch  will  contain  more  than  8-lOths  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  in  a 
finely-divided  or  gaseous  state,  and  therefore  well  fitted  to  pene- 
trate into  the  blood  through  the  membrane  of  the  air-cells.  ('  Guy's 
Hosp.  Rep.'  1860,  p.  208.)  It  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  poisons 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  No  treatment  can  save  life  when  it 
has  been  once  respired. 


CHAPTER  38. 

EFFECT.S  PRODUCEI)  I)Y  MRTALLIC  MKRCURY  A.I  A  LIQUID  AND  IN  VAPOUR.  

COttKO.irVK    SUHI.IMATK.— TASTH  AND  SOJ.UDIl.lTY.- — SYSII'TO.MS  COMPARUD 

WITH    TIIUSK    OF    AltSHNIC.  SLOW  OR  CHRONIC    POISONINd.—  .SALIVATION 

FROM  MKRCTJRY  AND  OTIIKR  CAUSKS.  CANCUUM  ORIS. 

Mrtallk;  Meroury  is  not  commonly  I'ogarded  as  a  poison.  It 
has  been  prescribed  and  taken  in  largo  doses  by  jiatients  suU'ering 
from  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  without  injury  to  health  or  causing 
any  uneasiness,  except  that  vvliicli  might  arise  from  its  great  weiglit. 
In  a  case  of  ol)atructioii  reported  to  the  Westminster  Medical  So- 
ciety in  1842,  half  ;i  pound  of  mercury  was  swallowed  l)y  a  patient  five 
days  before  death.  It  produced  no  ill  efiects,  and  on  an  inspection 
of  the  body  no  mercury  was  found.    In  another  case  of  obsstinato 
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constipation  a  woman,  pet.  42,  SAvallowed  two  pounds  of  mercury  at 
intervals !  The  mercury  remained  nine  days  in  her  body,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  perceptible  to  the  feel  through  the  abdomen.  The 
last  portions  of  metal  were  passed  by  stool  on  the  fourteenth  day  ; 
hxit  only  five-sixths  of  the  q\iantity  administered  were  thus  reco- 
vered. Slight  salivation  appeared  about  this  time,  but  this  after- 
effect was  speedily  subdued.  (Casper's  '  Wochensclirift,'  April  12, 
1845,  p.  249.)  In  the  same  journal.  Dr.  Kerstein  relates  a  some- 
what similar  case,  in  which,  under  an  attack  of  ileus,  he  gave  to  a 
man  twenty-four  ounces  of  quicksilver,  in  four  doses — six  ounces 
at  each  dose.  Croton  oil  was  then  i)rescribed,  and  after  eight  days 
the  bowels  were  moved,  the  greater  part  of  the  metal  having  been 
passed  unchanged,  except  some  portion  which  had  been  converted 
into  black  oxide  (30  May,  184G). 

These  facts  miist  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  mercury  can,  in  all 
cases,  be  taken  with  impunity.  On  some  occasions  it  may  undergo 
chemical  changes  in  tlie  body,  and  operate  as  a  poison.  Sir  D. 
Gibb  describes  the  following  case  : — For  the  purpose  of  causing 
abortion  a  girl  swallowed  four  and  a  half  ounces  by  weight  of  mer- 
cury. It  had  no  effect  on  the  uterus,  but  in  a  few  days  she  suffered 
from  a  trembling  and  shaking  of  the  body  (mercurial  tremors)  and 
loss  of  muscular  power.  These  symptoms  continued  for  two  months, 
but  there  was  no  salivation  and  no  blue  mark  on  the  gums. 
0  Lancet,'  1873,  vol.  2,  p.  329.) 

Dr.  Brown,  of  Lahore,  states  that  metallic  mercury  (pdrd)  is 
often  used  by  the  natives  of  India  in  order  to  injure,  aggrieve,  or 
annoy  those  who  have  given  them  oflence.  They  think  that  when 
mercury  gets  into  the  body,  it  can  only  come  out  again  through 
the  skin,  producing  sores  and  leprous  spots.  In  one  case  cited  by 
him  the  question  was  raised  :  Is  mercury  a  poison  ?  The  sub-assistant- 
siirgeon,  to  whom  the  case  was  referred,  stated  that  in  his  opinion 
metallic  mercury  was  not  a  poison.  This  stopped  the  trial.  Dr. 
Bro^vn  examined  the  facts,  and  very  properly  dissented  from  this 
view.  The  person  to  whom  the  mercury  had  been  given  had  red- 
ness and  swelling  of  the  gums,  and  they  bled  on  pressure  with  the 
finder.  The  woman  vomited  twice  after  taking  the  mercury,  and 
some  globules  of  the  metal  were  found  in  the  vomited  matter.  A 
conviction  was  ultimately  obtained  by  altering  the  indictment  and 
describing  mercury  as  an  'unwholesome  drug.'  ('Medico-Legal 
Report  of  Bengal  Presidency,'  1869,  p.  152.)  The  technical  diffi- 
culty which  had  been  raised  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  term 
poison  was  thus  removed.  Although  liquid  mercury  is  not  in 
itself  poisonous,  it  is  liable  to  be  converted  into  poisonous  com- 
pounds in  the  body. 

Mercurial  Vapours.— Mercury  may  pass  into  vapour  at  all 
temperatures.  In  the  trades  in  which  this  metal  is  used,  it  may 
thus  penetrate  into  the  system  by  slow  degrees.  The  chronic 
effects  are  manifested  by  tremors  and  paralysis  of  the  limbs— a 
state  called  shaking  palsy— giddiness,  loss  of  memory,  disturbance 
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of  the  intellectxial  faculties,  salivation  and  nlceration  of  the  gums, 
colic,  general  emaciation,  and  death.  A  bhie  line,  as  in  chronic 
{xiisoning  by  lead,  may  be  found  at  the  edges  of  the  gums.  Water- 
gild  ers,  and  the  manufacturers  of  looking-glasses,  barometers,  and 
thermometers,  ai-e  subject  to  these  disorders.  The  frequent  con- 
tact of  mercury  with  the  hands  may  suffice  to  produce  them  in  a 
modified  degree.  A  case,  in  reference  to  the  noxious  efiects  of 
merciu-ial  vapour,  is  reported  by  M.  Chevallier.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1841,  vol.  1,  p.  389.)  It  was  alleged  that  two  children  had  suffered 
seriously  in  health  in  consequence  of  the  distillation  of  mercury  being 
carried  on  in  an  apartment  below  that  in  which  they  lived.  They 
had  general  tremors  and  other  symptoms  indicative  of  mercurial 
action  ;  but  there  was  no  salivation.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
those  who  are  subject  to  mercurial  palsy  are  not  very  liable  to  be- 
come salivated.  M.  Chevallier  detected  mercury  in  the  dust  of  the 
apartments  on  all  the  floors  of  the  house  ;  and  his  conclusion  was, 
that  the  disordered  health  of  the  children  was  certainly  due  to 
these  mercurial  emanations.  (See  also  'Ann.  d'Hyo-. '  1847,  vol.  2, 
p.  458.) 

A  remarkable  in.stance  of  the  noxious  effects  of  mercurial  va- 
pour was  observed  in  the  case  of  the  Triumph,  while  conveying  a 
cargo  of  quicksilver  off  Cadiz,  in  April  1809.  By  some  accident 
the  leathern  bags  containing  the  metal  burst,  and  three  tons  of  quick- 
silver were  dispersed  through  the  vessel.  The  crew  soon  began  to 
sutler  from  salivation,  partial  paralysis,  and  disorders  of  the  bowels. 
In  three  weeks  no  fewer  than  200  men  were  salivated.  Two  men 
died  from  excessive  salivation  ;  one  lost  some  of  his  teeth,  and  his 
cheeks  were  in  a  gangi'enons  condition  ;  the  other  lost  the  whole  of 
his  teeth,  the  greater  part  of  his  tongue,  and  at  the  time'  of  his 
death  the  lower  lip  was  in  a  state  of  gangrene.  The  interior  of  the 
ship  was  covered  with  a  black  powder,  and  the  copper  bolts  were 
mercurialised.  The  vapour  proved  fatal  to  the  animals  on  board  ; 
for  nearly  all  the  poultry,  sheep,  pigs,  mice,  goats,  cats,  and  d<igs, 
and  even  a  canary  bird,  died  from  its  influence.  (Paris  and  Fon- 
blanriue,  'Med.  Jur.'  vol.  2,  p.  4()1.)  The  poison  in  tl  )is  case  was 
not  merely  the  vapour  of  metallic  mercury,  but  probably  in  part 
oxide  of  mercury  produced  by  friction  and  diffused  as  a  line  dust. 

Noxious  effects  may  be  apprehended  when  any  operations  with 
metallic  mercury  are  carried  cm  in  small  and  ill-ventilated  apart- 
ments, heated  to  a  temperature  above  70°.  The  best  test  for  the 
detection  of  this  vapour  is  the  suspension  of  a  slip  of  pure  gold- 
leaf  in  the  apartment.  If  mercury  be  present,  this  will  become 
slowly  whitened  by  amalgamation.  It  is  easy  to  ])rove  by  this  ex- 
periment in  a  chjsed  vessel  that  mercury  is  volatilised  at  all  tem- 
peratures. 

nine  pill  and  Mercurial  oirdmenf.  are  preparations  in  which  the 
metal  mercury  is  finely  reduced,  and  probably,  us  in  the  mixture 
of  mercury  and  chalk,  more  or  loss  oxidized.  A  case  in  which  -i 
woman  is  reported  to  have  died  from  taking  excessive  doses  of  blue 
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pill  is  reported  in  the  '  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  '  (vol.  1,  18G3, 
p.  446).  Blue  or  mercurial  ointment,  which  contains  nearly  half 
its  weight  of  mercury,  has  attracted  some  attention  lately  by 
reason  of  its  poisonous  effects  on  cattle.  It  is  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  dressing  sheep  in  pLice  of  arsenic,  and  so  much  has  been 
used  in  Lincolnsliire,  that  Mr.  Gamgee  informs  me  that  twenty- 
five  tons  of  this  ointment  had  been  sold  in  one  year  by  a  druggist 
in  Boston,  chiefly  to  farmers  1  In  March  1863,  I  was  consulted  in 
reference  to  the  death  of  many  sheep  belonging  to  a  farmer  near 
Stamford  ;  it  was  supposed  that  the  blue  ointment  employed  was 
not  pure,  but  that  it  contained  corrosive  sublimate  or  some  other 
deadly  poison.  The  sheep  were  quite  healthy,  before  the  ointment 
was  applied  as  a  dressing  for  the  fly  ;  but  soon  afterwards,  they 
began  to  die  at  the  rate  of  six  per  diem,  until  upwards  of  forty 
were  lost.  The  chief  syiuptoms  preceding  death  were  short  breath- 
ing with  a  peculiar  gi-unt  indicative  of  pain,  and  the  heads  of  the 
animals  drooped  to  the  gi-ound.  On  inspection,  the  Jungs  were 
generally  found  congested.  On  analysis  the  ointment  was  found 
quite  pure.  Mr.  Ganigee  informs  me  that  he  has  been  consulted 
in  cases  in  which  sheep  have  been  poisoned  by  repeated  dressings 
with  blue  ointment  ;  and  he  affirms  that  ruminants  are  more  easily 
killed  by  such  an  application  than  other  animals.  He  found  that 
the  bodies  of  sheep  thus  poisoned  with  mercury  had  been  sent  for 
sale  to  the  dead-meat  markets  in  London,  and  that  they  had 
realized  more  money  than  sound  mutton  sold  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln.  I  agi-ee  with  him,  that  this  practice  of  inunction  with 
mercury  should  be  suppressed  :  it  is  not  only  injvirioiis  to  cattle, 
but  is  often  an  unsuspected  source  of  noxious  food  to  human 
beings. 

Mercury  Avith  chalk  (rjreij  powder)  is  commonly  regarded  as  an 
innocent  medicinal  mixture  of  the  metal  with  chalk  ;  but  if  long 
kept  and  exposed  to  light,  a  portion  of  the  mercury  passes  to  the 
hio-hest  state  of  oxidation,  and  thus  produces  an  irritant  or  even 
a  poisonous  action  upon  the  system.  This  may  account  for  the 
severe  symptoms  which  have  sometimes  resulted  from  medicinal 
doses  of  grey  powder.  Drs.  Duncan  and  Seely,  who  have  investigated 
the  changes,  state  that  in  one  specimen,  wliich  should  have  con- 
tained 37-5  parts  of  metallic  mercury,  4-05  parts  had  become  con- 
verted into  the  black  oxide,  and  22-25  parts  into  red  oxide.  1  am 
informed  that  antimony  and  arsenic  have  been  detected  m  this 

medicine,  .  ,     xi        e  ; 

Cases  of  mercurial  poisoning  are  not  so  frequent  as  those  of  po  - 
soning  with  ai'senic.  In  England  and  Wales,  m  Ave  years  (1803-/ ), 
fifty-eight  deaths  were  recorded  The  most  important  of  the  mer- 
curial poisons  is  corrosive  sublimate. 

CORKOSIVE  SUBLIMATE. 

This  substance  is  commonly  seen  under  the  form  either  of 
very  heavy   white  crystalline  masses   or  ot   a   wlute  powder. 
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and  is  known  by  tlie  chemical  name  of  Chloride,  Perchloridc 
hicMonde  0/  Mercury  or  Mercuric  Chloride.  The  term  Cldori'te 
has  been  and  is  now  by  many  chemists  also  assigned  to  calo- 
mel. To  prevent  any  confusion  from  scientific  cliemical  nomen- 
clature, the  old  and  popular  name  of  Corrosive  Sublimate  is 
here  retained.  This  compound  is  not  often  taken  as  a  poison 
In  the  coroner's  report  for  1837-8,  there  were  about  fifteen 
iatal  cases  of  mercurial  poisoning,  in  t^velve  of  wliich  corrosive 
sublimate  was  the  poison  taken.  It  is  chielly  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  bug-poison,  also  in  preserving  timber  from  the  dry- 
ro„  and  in  bronzing  gun-baiTels.  It  is  freely  retailed  to  the  public 
at  the  rate  of  twopence  for  one  or  two  drachms  ;  if  exceedin.o-  this 
quantity,  the  price  is  sixpence  per  ounce.  This  may  guide  tlie 
witness  when  he  has  to  judge  of  the  quantity  taken,  by  the  price 

Taste  and  solubility. —The  taste  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  power- 
fully acrid  and  metallic,  so  that  no  poisonous  quantity  of  it  could 
be  easily  swallowed  without  the  person  becoming  immediately  aware 
ot  the  fact.  _  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  hot  or  cold,  and  speedily 
sinks  in  It,  in  which  properties  it  diflers  strikingly  from  arsenic  I 
have  found  by  experiment  that  one  hundred  grains  of  a  cold 
saturated  solution  hold  dissolved,  at  a  maximum,  ten  grains  of 
con-osive  sublimate  ;  and  it  is  stated  by  most  chemists  that  two 
parts  of  boiling  water  (212°)  will  dissolve  one  part  of  tlie  poison, 
ihe  Iharmacopwial  solution  {Liquor  Hydrargyri  Perchloridi,  B  P  ) 
used  m  medicine,  contains  only  half  a  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate 
with  halt  a  gram  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  one  fluid-ounce  Cor- 
rosive sublimate  IS  also  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ether; 
the  latter  so  vent  takes  up  one-thii-d  of  its  weight,  and  has 
t!  e  property  of  al,stracting  it  from  its  a(]ueous  solution— a  principle 
wJucli  IS  sometimes  advantageously  resorted  to  for  separating  the 
poison  when  dissolved  in  organic  li.iuids.  It  is  soluble  without 
change  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

The  soh.bility  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  an  alcoholic  liquid 
(Whisky)  was  a  material  r|uesti<.n  in  Pe,;.  v.  JVal.sh  (Kilkennv 
bummer  Assizes,  1850).  The  prisoner  had  ],oured  the  whisky  oil 
the  poison  in  a  cup,  and  the  deceased  had  drunk  it.  It  produced 
us  usual  eflects.  .Some  testimony  was  brought  to  sliow  that  the 
SlJU-it  would  not  dissolve  enougli  to  destroy  life,  but  this  statement 
was  comuted.  The  prisoner  had  artfully  given  some  of  the  whisky 
Shortly  before  to  another  man,  who  did  not  perceive  juiy  taste 
1  T\  ""-ff'  i".i"i-i<'»«  '^ff'^c.ts,  while  the  deceased  coml 
plained  that  it  had  a  '  rpmer  burning  taste,'  and  that  he  felt  a 
burnuig  lu  Ins  n.outh  and  throat.    The  whisky  was  not,  in  fact 

'  Me  Hrn  ^     I  ^  plausibility  to  the  defence. 

\,  ivieti.  Uaz.  18!)0,  vol.  4<i,  p.  2tV.i.) 

HvMvroMH.—AvUTK  IV,Iso^fIN(l.— Tiu!  symiitoms  nroduc-d  l„r 
corrosive  sublimate  generally  con.e  on  iuuuidu!tei;  or  wl^^^l^fej: 
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minntes  after  the  poison  has  been  swallowed.  It  differs  from  arsenic 
in  producing  by  contact  a  chemical  or  corrosive  action  on  the 
animal  membranes.    There  is  pei'ceived  a  strong  metallic  taste  in 
the  month,  often  described  as  a  coppery  taste,  and  there  is,  during 
the  act  of  swallowing,  a  sense  of  constriction  almost  amounting  to 
choking  or  suffocation,  and  a  burning  heat  in  the  throat,  extending 
downward  to  the  stomach.     In  a  few  minutes  violent  pain  is  felt 
in  the  abdomen,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  which  is 
increased  by  pressure.  Pain  in  the  abdomen  is,  however,  sometimes 
wholly  absent.    There  is  nausea,  with  frequent  vomiting  of  long 
stringy  masses  of  white  mucus,  mixed  with  blood  ;  and  this  is 
accompanied   by  profuse   purging,  the  evacuations  being  of  a 
mucous  character,  and  in  some  cases  marked  or  streaked  with  blood. 
The  countenance  is  sometimes  swollen  and  flushed,  in  other  cases 
it  has  been  pale  and  anxious.    The  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and  ir- 
regular, becoming  scarcely  perceptible  when  the  symptoms  are 
aggravated.    The  tongue  is  white  and  shrivelled — the  skin  is  cold 
and  clammy,  the  respiration  difficult ;  and  death  is  commonly  pre- 
ceded by  syncojie,  convulsions,  or  general  insensibility.  The  internal 
parts  of  the  mouth,  with  the  lips,  are  white  and  swollen,  presenting 
in  some  cases  a  white  or  milky  appearance  as  if  the  cavity  had  been 
wa.shed  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.    It  is  worthy  of  remark 
thaton  a  few  occasions  the  tongue  andmouth  have  not  presented  these 
changes.    Suppression  of  urine  has  been  frequently  noticed  among 
the  symptoms.    It  existed  in  a  well-marked  case  of  poisoning  by 
this  substance  at  Guy's  Hospital.   Tlie  patient  lived  foiir  days,  and 
did  not  pass  any  urine  during  the  whole  of  this  time.  ('  Guy's  Hos- 
pital Reports,'  April  1874,  p.  24.)   This  symptom  was  also  observed 
in  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Wegeler  (Casper's  '  Wochenschrift,'  Jan. 
10,  1846,  p.  30),  in  which  a  youth,  set.  17,  swallowed  three  drachms 
of 'the  poison,  and  died  on  the  sixth  day.    During  the  last  three 
days,  no  urine  was  secreted.    The  case  was  otherwise  remarkable 
from'  the  fact  that  no  pain  was  experienced  on  pressure  of  the 
abdomen,  and  that  the  pulse  underwent  no  change  until  shortly 
before  death.    In  another  case,  reported  by  the  late  Dr.  Herapath, 
in  which  a  scruple  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  solution  was  swallowed, 
suppression  of  urine  and  salivation  came  on,  on  the  tliird  day,  and 
the  patient  died  on  the  ninth  day.  ('  Lancet,'  Dec.  13  and  27, 1845, 
pp  650,  698.)    In  a  case  observed  by  Mr.  Moms,  the  quantity  of 
urine  secreted  was  small,  and  it  produced  a  scalding  pain  when 
voided.    ('  Prov.  Med.  Journal,'  Nov.  18,  1843,  p.  126.)    In  this 
instance  there  was  no  purging.  _ 

As  contrasted  with  the  effects  of  arsenic,  it  may  be  observed  : 
1  that  coiTosive  sublimate  has  a  well-marked  taste  ;  2,  it  produces 
violent  symptoms  within  a  few  minutes  ;  and  3,  the  discharges  a,ro 
more  frequently  mixed  with  blood.  The  symptoms  produced  by 
corrosive  sublimate,  in  the  first  instance,  resemble  those  of  cholera  ; 
if  the  person  should  survive  several  days,  they,  m  some  respects, 
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assume  the  character  of  dysentery — tenesmus  and  mucous  dis- 
cliarges  mixed  mth  blood,  being  very  frequently  observed. 

A  swelling  of  the  salivary  glands  and  an  increased  tiow  of  saliva 
are  commonly  enumerated  among  the  symptoms,  but  these  are  by 
no  means  necessary  attendants  on  cases  of  acute  jjoisoning.  Unless 
the  patient  survives  two  or  three  days,  saUvation  is  not  commonly 
observed  among  the  symptoms,  and  even  in  these  cases  it  is  not 
always  met  with.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Venables,  in 
which  two  drachms  of  the  poison  had  been  taken,  and  the  woman 
sm-\^ved  eight  days,  there  was  no  salivation.  In  another,  reported 
by  Mr.  Wood  ('  Ed.  Med.  and  Sur.  Jour.'  vol.  51,  p.  141),  in  which 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  the  poison  was  taken,  salivation  was  profuse 
in  the  cour.se  of  a  few  hours.  In  a  case  which  occurred  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  in  February  1843,  in  which  two  drachms  had  been  swal- 
lowed, salivatiini  commenced  in  four  hours  ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  earliest  period.  Dr.  Percy  relates  a  case,  in  wliich  the 
saliva  was  tio\v-ing  profusely  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  woman 
had  taken  a  dose  of  thirty  grains.  (See  '  Med.  Gaz.'  184.3,  vol.  1, 
p.  942.)  In  these  instances  of  early  salivation,  it  is  alleged  that 
fcetor  of  the  breath  is  absent,  and  that  the  salivation  is  tlie  result, 
not  of  absorption,  but  of  a  local  irritant  effect  exerted  by  the  cor- 
rosive sublimate.  But  most  practitioners  will  look  merely  for  an 
effect  on  the  salivary  organs.  The  local  action  of  the  poison  is,  in 
some  instances,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  abundant  How  of  saliva 
independently  of  the  influence  of  absorption.  In  a  case,  in  which 
half  a  drachm  of  the  poison  in  powder  was  placed  by  a  woman  on 
her  tongue,  the  saliva  soon  flowed  abundantly  from  tlie  mouth,  and 
the  lips  were  much  swollen.  ('  Prov.  Med.  Jour.'  Nov.  18,  1843,  p. 
127.)  This  was  undoubtedly  due  to  a  local  effect  of  the  poison  (See 
also  'Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  April  1844,  p.  24.) 

As  in  the  case  of  arsenic,  the  symptoms  caused  by  this  poison 
are  liable  to  great  variation,  even  when  the  dose  is  similar  (See 
case  by  Mr.  Ward  in  'Med.  Gaz.'  1848,  vol.  41,  p.  77!J.) 

In  a  case  which  was  the  suliject  of  a  criuiiunl  trial,  in  which  an 
unknown  quautity  of  this  poison  was  given  in  whisky,  the  symp- 
toms were  of  a  very  marked  kind  :  there  was  a  burning  pain  in  the 
niouth  and  thnjat  with  immediate  sickness  ;  i)ain  in  the  stomach 
as  well  as  about  the  mouth  and  head  ;  the  V(jmiting  was  incessant, 
i'liere  was  profuse  salivation  on  the  third  day,  witli  a  discharge  of 
•shreds  of  C(jrroded  membrane  mixed  occasionally  with  Ijlood.  "^The 
breath  was  offensive  ;  the  tongue  swollen  and  protrudiug  ;  the  teeth 
were  Ijlack  ;  the  gums  and  palate  ulcei-ated  ;  tlie  aalivati(ui  con- 
tinued, the  man  became  weaker,  and  before  death  on  the  lifteentii 
day,  tliei-e  was  a  di.scliarge  of  Itlood  from  liis  mouth.  ('Med  Gaz  ' 
I80O,  vol.  4(i,  1).  254.) 

(Jliroiuc.  or  Sl.ow  Foiaouiiu/.  —  Flu:  symptoms  are  much  luodi- 
hed  when  the  poison  is  taken  in  small  doses  at  certain  intervals  for 
some  day.s  or  weeks.  There  are  colicky  pains,  with  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, general  uneasiness,  and  depression.    The  salivary  glands  then 
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Ijecome  painful,  inflamed,  and  ulcerated  ;  the  tongue  and  gums  are 
i-ed,  swollen,  and  painful,  sometimes  ulcerated,  and  there  is  a  pecu- 
liarly offensive  smell  (foetor)  of  the  breath.  An  examination  of  the 
saliva,  by  a  process  elsewhere  described  (p.  387),  will  enable  a  medi- 
cal jurist  to  determine  whether  the  salivation  depends  on  mercury  or 
not.  The  saliva  is  one  medium  of  elimination,  and  I  have  found 
that  mercury  may  be  detected  in  it  after  the  second  or  third  day, 
even  when  the  metal  has  been  introduced  by  inunction  through 
the  skin.  A  blue  line,  like  that  observed  in  poisoning  with  lead,  is 
sometimes  found  around  the  edges  of  the  gums  where  they  join  the 
teeth.  The  patient  experiences  difliculty  of  swallowing  and  breath- 
ing. The  constitutional  effects  are  indicated  by  looseness  of  the 
bowels,  spitting  of  blood,  cough,  general  trembling  of  the  limbs 
and  palsy,  with  low  fever  and  emaciation,  under  which  the  patient 
sinks. 

Should  the  person  survive  some  time,  salivatio^i  or  ptyalism 
is  commonly  met  with.  This  is  one  of  the  most  marked  effects  of 
slow  or  chronic  poisoning  by  mercury.  In  acute  cases,  it  may  show 
itself  in  persons  who  sur\'ive  two  or  three  days,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  a  certain  symptom.  In  chronic  rases  an  increased  flow 
of  saliva  is  almost  always  present.  In  placing  reliance  upon 
this  symptom,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  persons 
who  are  not  susceptible  of  this  action  of  mercmy  ;  and  fm-ther, 
that  salivation  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes  iiTespective  of 
mercurial  poisoning.  In  some  cases,  the  salivary  glands  are  easily 
affected,  so  that  the  usual  innocent  doses  of  mercurial  medicines 
have  been  known  to  produce  salivation  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause 
death.  Facts  of  this  kind  are  of  some  importance,  since  cliarges  of 
malapraxis  may  be  easily  raised  in  respect  to  them.  Dr.  G.  Johnson 
met  with  a  case  in  which  three  grains  of  grey  powder  produced 
salivation  ('  Sanitary  Record,'  July  1874) ;  and  among  fatal  cases 
from  small  doses  of  mercurial  medicines,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned : — In  one  which  occurred  to  Sii*  R.  Christison,  two  grains 
of  calomel  destroyed  life  by  the  severe  salivation  induced,  as  well 
as  by  ulceration  of  the  throat.  Another  was  mentioned  to  me  by 
a  pupil,  in  1839,  in  which  five  grains  of  calomel  killed  an  adult  by 
producing  fatal  salivation.  From  some  cases  related  by  Mr.  Samuel, 
of  Newark,  it  appears  that  two  grains  of  calomel,  divided  into  three 
powders,  were  given  in  the  proportion  of  one  powder  daily  (two- 
thirds  of  a  grain),  to  a  little  boy  aged  eight.  This  small  dose  pro- 
duced violent  salivation,  sloughing  and  disease  of  the  jaws,  from 
which  he  was  some  weeks  in  recovering.  In  another  instance  a 
girl,  aged  five,  took  daily,  for  three  days,  three  grains  of  mercury 
and' chalk  powder.  Her  mouth  was  severely  affected,  sloiigliing 
ensued,  and  she  died  in  eight  days.  In  a  third  case,  a  boy,  a-t.  11, 
took  three  doses  of  this  powder,  one  of  six  grains  on  the  14th,  a 
similar  dose  on  the  17th,  and  four  grains  on  the  20th,  making 
altcjgether  sixteen  grains  in  a  week.  Profuse  salivation  followed, 
sloughing  commenced  in  both  cheeks  and  rapidly  extended  through 
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them.  The  boy  died  in  four  days.  Previously  to  taking  tlie  mer- 
cury the  boy  had  recovered  from  an  attack  of  fever.  ('Lancet,'  Dec. 
20,  1851,- p.  579.)  In  a  fourth  case,  three  grains  of  blue  pill' given 
twice  a  day  for  tlu-ee  days,  making  eighteen  gi-ains,  Avere  ordered 
for  a  gu-1  aged  nineteen,  who  complained  of  a  slight  pain  in  her 
abdomen.  Severe  salivation  supervened,  the  teeth  sepaa-ated,  and 
she  died  in  twelve  days.  With  respect  to  the  eftects  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  Sii-  R.  Christison  states  that  he  has  Iviiown  tliree  gi-ains 
<mly  of  this  substance,  in  three  doses,  cause  violent  salivation. 
(Op.  cit.  408.)  When  this  state  results  from  the  use  of  mild  mer- 
curial medicines  in  small  doses,  the  severe  effects  may  be  referred 
to  idiosyncrasy,  or  a  state  called  intolerance  {ante,  p.  59).  A 
person  may  die  under  these  ciixumstances,  either  from  simple 
exhaustion,  or  from  excessive  sloughing  of  the  throat  with  disease 
of  the  bones.  When  a  patient  has  recovered  from  the  first  effects 
of  acute  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate,  he  may  die  at  almost 
any  period  from  these  secondary  consequences. 

Some  quack  medicines  contain  mercurial  compounds  in  such 
quantity  as  to  occasion  fatal  saHvation.  Thus,  what  are  popularly 
termed  Worm  Lozenges,  have  destroyed  life  under  these  cii-cum- 
stances.  In  December  1853,  a  lady,  ret.  46,  took  one  of  these 
lozenges  for  four  nights  in  succession.  In  tlu-ee  days  she  suffered 
from  sahvation,  and  her  tongue  and  gums  were  much  swollen 
In  spite  of  treatment  she  gradually  sank  and  died  from  the  effects' 

In  Jones  v.  Fay  (Croydon  Autumn  Assizes,  1865),  an  action 
was  brought  by  plaintiff  against  a  druggist  for  supplying  him  with 
pills  containing  mercury  (blue  pill),  whereby  his  health  had  been 
injured  owing  to  profuse  salivation.  It  appeared  from  the  evi- 
dence tliat  plaintiff  had  suffered  severely  from  lead-colic  He 
received  from  the  defendant  some  pills,  which  he  continued  to  take 
tf.r  some  time.  He  was  seen  by  a  medical  man,  who  found  him 
sutiermg  from  profuse  salivation,  as  the  result  of  mercury  His 
tongue  vvas  .swollen  and  protruded;  the  salivary  glands  were  red 
and  painful,  and  he  complained  of  pain  in  his  limbs  as  if  he  had 
been  beaten.  A  short  time  afterwards  some  of  tlie  pills  were  ana- 
lyzed, and  found  to  contain  mercury  in  tlie  form  of  blue  pill.  Drs 
Guy  and  Harley  depo.sed  that  mercury  was  an  improper  medicine 
in  aca.se  of  lead  colic,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  health  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  effects  of  the  mercurial  medicine.  In  defence,  it  was 
urged  that  no  mercury  had  been  given,  but  the  jury  declined  to 
a(  opt  this  theory,  and  returned  a  verdict  for  tlie  i)]aintiir  with 
J.OIM.  damages.  There  was  no  cause  for  the  snlivation  but  the 
mercury,  and  this  had  so  exhausted  the  plaintiH'  tlia^t  he  dieil 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  a  verdict  liad  been  returned  in  his 
tavoiir.  The  evidence  of  salivation  was  cleai-  enough  in  this  case 
t>iit  as  the  conqiosition  of  the  i>ills  was  disputed,  and  they  were 
not  aurUyzed  until  some  time  after  the  action  had  been  commenced 
It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  the  saliva  had  also'  bee,', 
submitted  to  analysis.  '^^'^ 
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It  is  generally  admitted  by  toxicologists,  that  salivation  may  be 
intermittent,  i.c,  that  it  may  cease  and  reappear  without  more 
mercurial  poison,  or  any  mercurial  preparation,  being  given  in  the 
interim,  although  such  cases  are  rare.  As  a  matter  of  medical 
i\irisprudence,  this  question  was  brought  to  an  issue  at  the  trial  of 
Btittcrfield,  at  Croydon,  in  1775.  The  deceased  was  supposed  to 
have  been  killed  by  the  administration  of  small  doses  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  the  fact  of  his  having  been  salivated  at  or  about  the 
time  of  the  alleged  administration,  was  regarded  as  a  proof  of 
poisoning.  In  the  defence,  it  was  urged  tliat  the  deceased  had 
been  salivated  two  months  previously,  under  a  common  mercurial 
course,  and  although  the  salivation  had  ceased  for  that  period,  it 
was  probable  that  this  was  nothing  more  than  a  recurrence  of  the 
former— it  did  not  prove  that  there  had  been  any  fresh  admmis- 
tration  of  mercury  in  the  interim.  There  was  a  diflerence  of  opnnon 
on  this  point  among  the  witnesses,  as  tliere  probably  would  be  m 
the  present  day,  if  each  relied  upon  his  own  personal  experience. 
However,  one  of  the  witnesses  stated  that  he  had  known  salivation 
to  recur  without  a  fresh  exhibition  of  mercury  after  the  long 
interval  of  three  months,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  Cases  are 
reported  of  salivation  recuning  after  intervals  even  longer  than 
this.  One  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Swan,  in  wliich  salivation  recurred 
after  an  intei-valof  six  months.  ('  On  the  Action  of  Mercuiy,  lh4( , 
p  4  ) 

it  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind  that  salivation  is  not  necessarily 
comiected  with  the  administration  of  mercury,  and  therefore,  when 
taken  alone,  it  can  never  furnish  proof  of  mercurial  poisoning. 
Salivation  may  come  on  spontaneoudy  as  a  result  of  disease  m  the 
salivary  organs  ;  or  it  may  ai-ise  from  simple  mechanical  causes  L)r. 
Mulock  communicated  a  case  to  the  '  Dublm  Hospital  Gazette  m 
which  profuse  salivation  was  occasioned  by  the  introduction  ot  a 
set  of  artificial  teeth.    (Sept.  15,  1845,  p.  35.)  . 

Salivation  has  sometimes  appeared  m  a  severe  form  m  the  early 
stage  of  pregnancy.  Dr.  A.  Farre  met  with  a  case  of  this  kind  in 
a  woman  who  had  had  fom-  children,  and  was  pregnant  with  a  fifth. 
Without  any  apparent  cause  profuse  salivation  sliowed  itself  in  the 
second  month.  The  saUva  streamed  from  her  mouth  m  a  quantity 
a^ountSig  to  three  pints  a  day.  No  mercviry  had  been  given  the 
glands  weii  not  enlarged,  and  there  was  no  factor  of  he 
breath  Shis  symptom  passed  ofl"  after  q--kemng  a.id  t,ie 
women's  health  was  restored.    ('Trans,  of  Obstet.  Soc.  vol.  16, 

^^^SawShas  been  known  to  be  produced  by  many  medicinal 
substances  besides  mercury.  Thus  it  has  been  knomi  to  f olb.  tlie 
use  of  the  preparations  of  gold,  copper,  bismuth,  lead,  antimony, 
iodine  iod  de  of  potassium,  croton  oil,  opium,  prussic  acid,  cai- 
bolk  add  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep!'  1870,  p.  533),  sulphuric  acid  arsenic 
colSm  foxglove,  and  cantharides.  Some  have  asserted  that  a 
oti  i  e  olou?  of  the  breath,  a  brassy  taste  m  the  mouth,  and 
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spongy  and  ulcerated  gums,  will  indicate  the  salivation  caused  by 
mercury  ;  but  these  characters  have  been  et^ually  met  with  in  the 
salivation  produced  by  arsenic  and  bismuth.  ('  Prov.  Med.  Journ.' 
Oct.  22,  1845,  p.  638.)  A  case  in  which  this  question  was  material 
has  been  reported  by  Mr.  Harding.  (See  '  Lancet,'  June  13, 1846, 
p.  651.)  The  true  criterion  of  mercurial  salivation  is  the  detection 
of  mercury  in  the  saliva.  From  recent  observations  it  appears  that 
the  metal  is  eliminated  by  aU  the  fluid  secretions,  but  chiefly  by  the 
urine,  saliva,  and  the  mucous  fluids  of  the  intestines.  ('Lancet  ' 
1873,  vol.  1,  p.  476.)  In  doubtful  cafies  of  chronic  poisoning,  the 
examination  of  the  lu-ine  may  prove  a  great  aid  to  diagnosis. 

It  appears  from  the  researches  of  pathologists,  that  salivation  is 
not  so  readily  induced  by  mercurial  jjreparations  in  yomig  persons 
as  in  adults.  (See  '  Dubl.  Med.  Press,'  May  12,  1847,  p.  296  ;  also, 
'  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sciences,'  April  1874,  p.  609.)  ' 
In  addition  to  the  facts  already  detailed,  respecting  death  from 
excessive  salivation  under  the  use  of  small  doses  of  mercury,  there 
are  certain  morbid  states  of  the  body  wliicli  appear  to  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  this  action  of  the  medicine  on  the  salivary 
glands.     This  kind  of  acquired   idiosyncrasy   exists  especially 
in  that  form  of   disease  called   granular  degeneration   of  the 
kidney,  which  is  characterized  in  its  early  stage  by  albuminuria. 
I>r.  Craigie  has   observed,  that  when  given  to  persons  labour- 
ing under  symptoms  of  granidar  kidney,  a  small  quantity  of 
mercury  induces  salivation,  and  renders  the  mouth  tender  and 
most  painful.    (' Practice  of  Physic,' ii.  1148.)    Sir  R.  Christison 
has  repeatedly  observed  that  mercurial  action  (salivation)  is  in 
these  cases  brought  on  by  unusually  small  doses  of  the  compounds 
of  mercury,  or  unusually  soon.     A  medico-legal  case  involving 
tliis  question  occuixed  at  Heading  in  December  1845.    A  man"^ 
labouring  under  disease  of  the  kidneys,  had  placed  himself  in  tlie 
hands  of  a  person  who  promised  to  cure  him.    Part  of  the  treat- 
ment consisted  in  the  administration  of  small  doses  of  mercury. 
Profuse  salivation  came  on,  and  the  patient,  not  finding  himself 
relieved,  a];)p]ied  to  a  medical  practitioner.    In  about  a  fortnight 
afterwards  the  man  died,  and  a  coroner's  incjuest  was  held,  in  order 
to  determine  whether  ho  had  not  died  from  improper  treatment. 
It  appeared  in  evidence  that  some  calomel  pills  were  i)rescribed,  and 
that  had  the  prescription  been  followed,  the  deceased  would  have 
taken  no  more  than  six  grains  in  the  five  days  that  he  was  under 
treatment  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  some  mistake,  he  took  eleven, 
(jrainH  and  a  rpiMrtcr — i.e.  two  grains  and  a  quarter  daily  for  five 
days.    On  an  inspection  of  the  bddy,  the  gums  were  foiuid  ulcerated 
and  the  mucous  uiombrano  of  the  tongue,  nujutli,  and  tliroat,  was 
in  a  state  of  intense  irritati(m.    Hofch  kidneys  were  enlarged  and 
in  a  disea,sed  state.    After  hearing  tlie  evidence  of  several  medical 
witnesses,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  that  the  deceased  had  died 
from  natural  causes. 

Vana-um  orU.  —  Cnnkcf  of  </'/-  «i,o(;£/i.— Corrosive  sublimate  as 
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well  as  otlier  mercurial  preparations,  is  liable  to  produce  gangrene 
of  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  thus  destroy  life.  A  disease  called 
canker,  or  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  attended  with  ulceration  of  the 
gums  and  a  falling  out  of  the  teeth,  has  been  observed  to  occur  in 
infants  and  children,  to  whom  no  calomel,  nor  any  mercurial  pre- 
paration whatever,  had  been  given.  Those  who  especially  suffer 
from  this  disease  are  children  badly  fed  and  clothed,  and  generally 
labouring  under,  or  recovering  from,  fever,  small-pox,  measles,  or 
hooping-cough.  It  is,  however,  far  more  common  as  a  conse- 
quence of  measles  than  of  other  diseases,  and  it  is  always  con- 
nected with  a  depressed  state  of  the  vital  powers.  Several  cases 
of  cancrum  oris  have  been  reported  by  Dr.  Hennis  Green.  (See 
'  Lancet,'  Dec.  1839.)  On  these  occasions,  supposing  any  mercurial 
preparation  to  have  been  given  medicinally,  it  may  become  a 
serious  question  whether  death  actually  resulted  from  the  mercmy 
acting  as  a  poison,  or  from  the  effects  of  disease.  In  some  fatal 
cases" that  have  occurred,  the  subject  has  become  a  matter  of  in- 
quiry before  coroners.  Although  salivation  and  its  consequences — 
ulceration  of  the  gums  and  sloughing,  are  not  common  among 
children  as  effects  of  mercury,  yet  it  is  clear,  from  the  facts  already 
cited  (p.  365),  that  small  doses  of  mercurial  medicines  may 
have  occasionally  a  most  violent  efl'ect  upon  them,  and  render  the 
suspicion  of  mercurial  poisoning  probable.  Of  two  children, 
whose  deaths  were  the  subject  of  investigation  under  these  circum- 
stances, one  was  affected  with  hooping-cough,  and  the  other  with 
measles.  Powders  containing  calomel  were  prescribed  in  both 
cases— gangrene  of  the  mouth  supervened,  and  the  children  died. 
There  was  some  reason  to  believe,  from  the  evidence,  that  the 
mercurial  medicine  had  really  produced  the  effect  attributed  to  it, 
at  least  in  one  of  the  cases.  In  August  1840,  a  charge  was  made 
ao-ainst  a  medical  practitioner  of  having  caused  the  death  of  a  child, 
aged  four  years,  by  administering  an  over-dose  of  some  mercurial 
preparation.  The  child  was  labouring  under  hooping-cough,  and 
some  medicine  was  prescribed.  On  the  fourth  day  the  child  com- 
plained of  soreness  of  the  mouth,  the  teeth  became  loose  and  fell 
out  the  tongue  and  cheek  were  much  swollen,  and  the  child  died 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  from  gangrene  in  the  left  cheek.  The 
answer  to  the  charge  was,  that  not  a  particle  of  mercury  had  been 
exhibited— a  fact  clearly  proved  by  the  production  of  the  prescrip- 
tion-book of  the  medical  attendant.  This,  then,  was  an  instance  m 
which  gangrene  from  spontaneous  causes  {cancrtim  oris),  was  mis- 
taken for  mercurial  poisoning.  Had  the  medicine  prescribed  con- 
tained any  mercury,  a  verdict  affecting  the  character  of  the  prac- 
titioner would  probably  have  been  Returned  !  (See  also  a  case  by 
Mr.  Dunn,  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  33,  p.  57  ;  and  'Br.  and  For  Med.  Rev. 
October  1844  p  542.)  Dr.  Dugas  considers  that  children  between 
five  and  eight'years  of  age  are  especially  liable  to  this  fo^m  f  mercu- 
rial salivation.  ('Ed.  Monthly  Journal,'  May  1851,  p.  481.)  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in  fatal  cases,  the  popular  opinion  is  generally 
supported  by  that  of  some  medical  practitioner-showmg  how  easily 
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members  of  the  profession,  as  well  as  the  public,  are  led  to  refer  the 
etfects  to  what,  in  many  instances,  is  only  an  apparent  cause.  An  im- 
portant case  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  medical  witness  relied  upon 
the  '  mercurial  foetor'  as  characteristic  and  distinctive,  will  be  found 
in  the  '  Lancet'  (June  13,  1846,  p.  654).  One  of  the  most  common 
forms  of  chrome  poisoning  by  mercury  is  seen  in  the  action  of  mer- 
cm-ial  vapour.    (See  p.  360,  ante. ) 
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CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE. 

Effects  of  external  application. —Gases  of  poisoning  by  the  ex- 
ternal application  of  corrosive  sublimate  are  not  very  common.  It 
acts  through  the  unbroken  skin,  and  more  powerfully  through 
ulcerated  siu-faces,  producing  severe  local  and  constitutional  symp- 
tom.s  and  even  death.  Two  fatal  cases  of  this  kind  occurred  to 
Mr.  Ward,  of  Bodmin.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  3,  p.  666.)  A  man, 
aged  24,  rubbed  over  every  part  of  his  body  one  ounce  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  mixed  with  six  ounces  of  hog's  lard,  for  the 
purpose  of  curing  the  itch.  In  an  hour  he  experienced  excru- 
ciating pam  m  the  abdomen,  and  over  the  whole  of  his  body  ■  he 
said  he  felt  roasted  alive  ;  he  also  suflered  from  intolerable  thirst 

1  was  found  completely  vesicated.     He  died  on  the 

eleventh  day,  having  laboured  under  bloody  vomiting,  pur^incr 
and  tenesmus  (straining).    Salivation  did  not  show  itself  until 
thirty-six  liours  after  the  application  of  the  poison.     The  brother 
ot  the  deceased,  aged  19,  rubbed  in  the  same  quantity  of  the 
poison.     1  he  symptoms  were  much  the  same,  but  more  aggravated, 
mere  was  constant  vomiting,  with  complete  suppression  of  urine 
and    frequent  bloody  evacuations  ;— the   salivation  was  not  so 
severe.    He  died  on  the  fifth  day.   On  inspection,  the  stomach  was 
tound  much  inflamed,  and  partially  ulcerated.     The  small  in- 
testines were  also  greatly  inflamed  throughout,   and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  colon  and  rectum  were  in  a  state  of  mortitication 
J  tie  l)lad(ler  was  contracted,  and  without  urine.    Thirty  larae 
wonns  were  found  alive  in  the  stomacli  and  intestines  1  (For 
anotliercase,  see  Niemann,  '  Taschcnb.  der  Arzneiw.'  p.  452  )  Mr 
fie  iiicci,  of  Hallymahon,  met  with  two  ca.ses  somewhat  similar  to 

H,se  of  Mr.  Ward  Two  boys,  ,et.  11  and  7  respectively,  wore 
trea  ed  by  a  quack  for  scalled  hea.l.  This  man,  it  appears,  rubbed 
on  the  d.sea.sod  surfaces,  au  ointment  consisting  of  two  drachms  of 
corrosive  subnmate  and  one  ounce  of  tallow      It  produced  iml 
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mediately  the  most  intense  snfiering.  and  in  from  thii-ty  to  forty 
minutes  there  was  vomiting,  with  pain  in  the  bowels,  followed  by 
pm-ging  and  bloody  evacuations.  The  boys  continued  to  get 
worse  until  death.  The  younger  died  on  the  seventh  day,  and  the 
elder  on  the  ninth.  There  was  no  salivation  in  either  case  :  in  the 
younger  child  there  Avas  an  appearance  like  cancrum  oris  {ante,  p. 
368)  ;  in  the  elder,  there  was  a  rash  lilce  the  eczema  of  arsenic 
about  the  mouth.  In  the  younger  child  there  was  a  complete 
suppression  of  urine,  while  in  the  elder  it  was  merely  diminished 
in  quantity.  On  inspection  the  morbid  changes  were  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  was  injected  with  red  blood  throughout ;  but  there  was  no 
ulceration  or  softening.  In  one  there  were  a  few  spots  of  efl'used 
black  blood  in  addition  to  this  injected  appearance.  In  both,  the 
intestines  were  highly  inflamed  and  ulcerated  ;  and  in  the  younger 
there  were  twenty-three  intussusceptions  (' Chemist,'  1854,  p.  760  ; 
and  '  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,'  Aug.  1854). 

Death  from  the  external  application  of  corrosive  sublimate  has 
been  the  subject  of  two  criminal  trials.  In  both  there  were  the 
usual  symptoms  of  irritation,  and  the  stomach  and  intestines  were 
much  inflamed.  {Reg.  v.  Welch,  Worcester  Summer  Assizes,  1845  ; 
'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  608,  md  Heg.  v.  Crook,  Winchester  Lent 
Assizes  1859. )  In  the  last  case,  a  quack  was  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter by  applying  corrosive  sublimate  in  powder  in  improper 
quantity  to  a  cancerous  tumour  on  the  face  of  the  deceased. 
The  poison  was  absorbed  and  produced  the  usual  symptoms  and 
appearance.  Mr.  May,  of  Reading,  detected  corrosive  sublimate 
in  the  diseased  part. 

The  readiness  with  which  this  poison  acts  through  the  sound  skin 
is  proved  by  the  following  circumstance.  M.  Cloquet  plunged  his 
hands  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  in  order 
to  remove  some  anatomical  preparations.  He  did  not  wash  his 
hands  afterwards  ;  and  in  about  eight  houj'S  he  was  attacked  with 
severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  constriction  in  the  chest,  painful 
resi)iration,  thirst,  nausea,  and  ineffectual  attempts  at  vomiting. 
Under  the  use  of  diluents  these  symptoms  were  removed,  but  for 
eight  days  he  suffered  from  pain  in  the  stomach.  ('  Galtier,'  vol.  1,  p. 
567  )  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  respect  to  themselves 
and  their  patients,  medical  men  are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
absorbent  powers  of  the  unbroken  skin  in  contact  with  this 
poison  One  of  my  pupils,  now  in  practice,  informed  me  of 
two  cases  in  which  medical  men  apphed  lotions  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate to  their  skins.  In  one  instance  the  corrosive  sublimate 
was  used  in  the  proportion  of  eight  grams  to  one  ounce  ot 
spirit  It  produced  immediate  and  mtense  irritation,  tollowecl 
bv  vesication  and  suppuration.  He  suftered  for  several  days  from 
irritative  fever  and  tenesmus.  In  the  second  case,  from  one  to 
two  fluid  drachms  only  of  a  similar  solution  were  used,  and  the 
parts  were  immediately  bathed.  In  spite  of  this,  similar  local  and 
constitutional  symptoms  followed.      Physicians  of  repute  occa- 
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sionally  employ  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  treat- 
ment of  skin  di  seases,  hut  the  dangerous  results  of  this  practice  are 
well  indicated  by  the  following  case,  which  occurred  in  Sept.  1871. 

A  gii-1,  tet.  9,  was  suffering  from  ringworm  spreading  over  the 
scalp.  The  physician  in  attendance  applied  to  the  scalp  a  liquid,  con- 
sisting of  eighty  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate,  dissolved  in  an  ounce 
of  alcohol.  In  a  few  hours,  the  usual  symptoms  of  acute  mercurial 
poisoning  set  in.  There  was  great  pain,  with  edematous  swelling 
of  the  face  and  head,  restlessness,  sickness,  and  piu-ging.  The  gums 
were  swollen  and  tender,  as  well  as  the  mouth  and  lips.  Vesications 
even  formed  on  the  head,  and  there  was  salivation.  The  girl  died 
on  the  fifth  day,  obviously  from  mercurial  poisoning,  as  a  result  of 
absorption  through  the  skin.  At  the  inquest,  the  medical  gentleman 
who  had  made  use  of  this  highly  poisonous  solution  to  the  scalp,  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  its  effect  was  always  local,  and  that  cor- 
rosive sublimate  thus  applied  to  the  skin  was  never  absorbed  into 
the  system  !  The  symptoms  and  death  were  referred  by  him  to  idio- 
sjTicrasy.  The  juiy  at  the  inquest  were  not  satisfied  with  this  ex- 
planation ;  they  returned  a  verdict  that  deceased  had  died  from 
poison,  and  they  censured  the  medical  man  for  his  treatment. 
(•  Phai-m.  Journal,'  Sept.  9,  1871,  p.  216;  '  Lancet,'  1871,  vol.  2,  p. 
473,  and  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1871,  vol.  2,  p.  353.) 

The  strange  part  of  this  case  is  that  any  educated  medical  man 
should  doubt  that  poisoning  by  corrosive  .sublimate  can  take  place 
by  absorption  through  the  skin,  whether  broken  or  unbroken,  or 
that  he  should  be  prepared  to  assign  the  fatal  effects  to  idio- 
syncrasy. A  solution  in  alcohol  containiug  three  fatal  doses  in  a 
teaspoonful  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  safe  application.  The 
cases  above  related  show  that  the  jury  took  a  common-sense  view 
of  the  matter.  Sucli  a  case  as  this  should  once  for  all  operate  as  a 
caution  to  medical  men  in  tlie  local  use  of  this  powerful  agent. 

Mr.  Annan  has  reported  an  instance  in  which  the  local  action 
of  coiTosive  sublimate  appears  to  have  led  to  death  after  a  long 
period.  In  Jan.  184.5,  a  shepherd,  xt.  38,  had  been  employed 
several  hours  daily  in  wasliing  slieep  affected  with  cutaneous  disease, 
with  a  solution  of  two  drachms  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  twenty 
fumces  of  water,  in  which  muriate  of  ammonia  was  also  dissolved. 
He  was  suddenly  seized  with  sickness,  vomiting,  coustitutional 
irritation,  and  after  the  lapse  of  five  days,  witli  salivation,  aitliough 
not  severe.  He  did  not  recover  for  a'fortnight.  In  six  weeks  he 
experienced  a  similar  attack  from  the  same  cause,  and  this  left  behind 
it  great  debility  and  emaciation.  lie  rcsuiiied  his  occupation,  but 
was  attacked  with  wandering  pains  in  the  joints  and  diseases  of  tlie 
bones— as  if  from  tlio  secondary  effects  of  mercury  ;  juid  he  died 
fourteen  iiKmtlis  after  the  first  attack.  ('Med.  Time's,' July  25, 1846 
p.  331.)  Of  ten  of  the  sheep,  two  died  shoi  tly  after  tlie  application! 

SahvatKm  is  a  common  ell'ect  of  the  external  application  of  this 
poison.  Dr.  Ouerard  lias  seen  ptyalism  imxhiced  as  a  result  of 
three  corrosive  sublimate  batlis  (one  ounce  of  the  poison  to  about 
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ten  gallons  of  water),  taken  at  intervals  of  thi-ee  days  ;  but  the 
effects  produced  by  the  solution  are  never  so  powerful  or  so  dan- 
gerous as  those  which  arise  from  the  application  of  the  poison  in 
the  form  of  ointment.  There  are  many  ointments  sold  by  quacks, 
for  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases,  which  contain  corrosive  sub- 
limate. 

When  any  mercurial  preparations  are  used  as  caustics,  salivation 
may  speedily  follow.  Breschet  observed  this  eflfect  in  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  application  of  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  to 
the  cervix  uteri. 

Appeakances  after  death.  — These,  as  in  the  case  of  arsenic, 
are  chiefly  confined  to  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Corrosive  subli- 
mate, however,  afi'ects  the  mouth,  throat,  and  guUet.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  softened,  of  a  white  or  bluish-gi-ey  colour,  and  some- 
times inflamed  ;  in  advanced  cases,  it  is  foimd  peeling  ofi'  ;  that 
which  lines  the  oesophagus  is  similarly  aflected,  and  partially 
corroded  and  softened.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is 
more  or  less  inflamed,  sometimes  in  patches  ;  and  there  are  masses 
of  black  extravasated  blood  found  beneath  it.  The  whole  cavity 
is  stated  to  have  sometimes  presented  a  slate-grey  coloiu-  from 
the  partial  decomposition  of  the  poison  by  the  membrane  itself  ; 
and  beneath  this  the  mucous  coat  may  be  found  reddened.  This 
grey  tint  of  the  mucous  membrane  has  been  considered  by  some  to 
be  a  special  indication  of  the  action  of  the  poison  on  the  living 
mucous  membrane  ;  but  it  is  not  always  present.  The  slate-grey 
tint  described  by  Orfila,  and  delineated  by  Roupell,  from  their 
experiments  on  animals,  has  been  only  occasionally  observed  ;  and 
it  is  a  matter  for  consideration  whether  it  may  not  be  one  of  the 
appearances  which  are  liable  to  mislead  those  who  rely  strongly 
on  the  residts  of  experiments  on  animals.  (See  'Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
Juillet  1858,  p.  204.) 

A  case  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital,  in  which  the  mucous 
membrane  was  simply  inflamed,  and  resembled  the  condition 
presented  in  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning.  In  a  case  which  proved 
fatal  on  the  fifteenth  day,  the  mucous  membrane  had  a  dull 
slaty  appearance.  In  another  case  the  inner  coat  presented  a 
deep  yellow  tiiat  (from  bile),  with  only  a  slight  redness  of  the  folds. 
M.  Lassaigne  describes  a  fatal  case  in  which  the  stomach  had  a 
deep  violet-red  colour,  and  there  was  an  efiusion  of  blood  in  +he 
course  of  the  vessels  ;  but  there  was  no  ulceration.  The  coats  of 
the  stomach  are  sometimes  corroded,  and  so  much  softened,  that 
they  cannot  be  removed  from  the  body  without  laceration.  Similar 
appearances  have  been  met  with  in  the  intestines,  especially  m  tlie 
caecum.  In  Dr.  Herapath's  case,  in  which  a  scruple  was  taken,  and 
death  occurred  on  the  ninth  day,  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie 
stomach  was  softened,  but  there  were  no  well-marked  appearances  of 
the  chemical  action  of  the  poison  in  this  organ.  The  crecum  had  been 
the  seat  of  the  most  violent  inflammation,  the  whole  surface  being  ot 
a  dark-red  colour,  and  there  were  patches  of  sloughing  m  the  coats. 
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('Lancet,'  Dec.  27,  1845,  p.  700.)  In  the  case  of  a  man,  ret.  42,  who 
swallowed,  by  mistake,  thirty  grains  of  the  poison  dissolved,  and  who 
died  on  the  twelfth  day,  the  stomach  was  found  empty,  and  the  mu- 
cous membrane  was  of  a  dull,  dark-red  colour,  chiefly  about  the 
smaller  curvature.  It  was  softened,  and  near  the  intestinal  end  it 
was  gi-ey,  pulpy  and  gangrenous.  In  the  gullet,  the  lining  membrane 
appeared  to  have  been  stripped  ofi'  in  shreds.  The  intestines  were  in 
a  state  of  intense  inflammation,  passing  into  gangi'ene.  The  other 
viscera  presented  no  particular  appearance.  In  this  case  the  symp- 
toms were  manifested  in  a  few  minutes  :  there  was  a  burning  pain 
down  the  giiUet  to  the  stomach,  described  as  if  the  parts  were  on  fire  ; 
there  was  no  mark  of  corrosion  in  the  mouth  ;  there  was  a  sensation 
as  if  the  throat  were  '  grown  up  ;  '  and  there  was  blood  in  the 
vomited  matters  as  well  as  in  the  evacuations.  There  was  no  sali- 
vation at  any  period.  ('Med.  Times  and Gaz.' Feb.  26,  ]859,  p.  210.) 
A  case  occurred  to  Dr.  Thompson,  of  Perth,  in  which  a  man  died 
forty  hours  after  having  swallowed  two  drachms  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate in  powder.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  duodenum, 
upper  portion  of  the  ileum,  and  parts  of  the  large  intestines,  were 
found  of  a  bright-red  colour.  This  appearance  was  most  marked  at 
the  c«cum  and  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  The  local  action  of 
the  poison  on  the  mouth  and  fauces  was  in  this  instance  consider- 
able. There  was  no  suppression  of  urine.  ('  Edinburgh  Monthly 
Journal,'  Dec.  1851,  p.  532.)  Perforation  of  the  stomach  is  rare  as 
an  eflect  of  this  poison.  There  is,  I  believe,  only  one  case  recorded 
in  which  this  appearance  was  found.  Certain  morbid  changes  have 
been  met  with  in  the  urinary  and  circulating  organs  ;  and  Mr.  Swan 
states  that  he  has  found  the  ganglia  and  branches  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve  inflamed  ;  but  these  changes  cannot  be  regarded  as  charac- 
teristic of  this  variety  of  poisoning.  Appearances  in  the  alimentary 
cnnal,  like  those  ju.st  described,  have  been  seen  not  only  where  the 
case  lias  terminated  fatally  in  a  few  hours,  but  where  it  has  been 
protracted  for  six,  eight,  and  even  eleven  days.  (Cliaussier, 
'  E,ecueil  de  Mt-moires,'  p.  303.)  In  chronic  cases,  inflammation  of 
the  salivary  organs,  with  ulceration  of  the  gums,  is  met  with. 

In  a  ca.se  which  proved  fatal  on  the  fourth  day,  the  body  was 
inspected  sixteen  hours  after  death.  The  lungs  were  somewhat 
consolidated,  as  if  from  early  pneumonia.  The  heart  was  healthy, 
and  its  cavities  were  filled  with  colourless  firm  fibrin.  The  kidneys 
were  congested.  The  bladder  was  empty  and  contracted,  and  tliere 
were  some  small  pink  spots  on  its  mucous  membrane.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  gullet  Jiad  a  vermilion  hue.  The  stomach  jire- 
sented  a  pink  colour  on  its  inferior  surface,  near  its  middle.  'J'lie 
small  intestines  were  healthy,  and  lined  with  a  thick  yellow 
mucus.  The  cecum  and  ileo-cn:cal  valve  sliowed  signs  of  the  most 
intense  intlainmatioii  ;  sotne  portions  were  of  a  dee])  purplisli-black 
colour,  with  patches  of  slougliing  mucous  ineiiibraiie,  tinged  green 
by  ffocea.  The  colon  and  rectum  also  exhibited  traces  of  the  most 
violent  inflammation,  especially  the  ascending  and  transverse  por- 
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tions.  Here  were  fovmd  oval  patches  of  slougliing  mucous  mem- 
brane, about  the  size  of  small  almonds,  and  tinged  green  by  fffices 
passing  over  them.  The  condition  of  the  cajcum  here  described  has 
been  observed  in  other  cases. 

In  another  case  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  gullet 
was  quite  healthy.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  to  the 
extent  of  three  inches  from  the  cardiac  opening,  was  converted  into 
a  gangrenous  mass,  having  a  corroded,  ragged  appearance,  of  a 
dusky-brown  colour,  approaching  to  black.  Around  this  the  mucous 
coat  was  reddened  ;  but  it  was  healthy  towards  the  intestinal  open- 
ing. Tliere  were  no  morbid  changes  of  any  note  in  the  intestines. 
The  cavities  of  the  heart  were  empty.  The  whole  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air-passages  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  congestion, 
varying  from  a  deep  red  to  a  purple  colour  ;  the  smaller  aii--tubes 
being  filled  with  a  frothy,  bloody  fluid.  As  there  had  been  no  sign 
of  cerebral  disturbance  in  this  case,  the  head  was  not  examined. 
('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  41, 1848,  p.  780.) 

Fatal  dcse. — It  is  difficult  to  state  tliis  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  since  it  is  only  by  accident  that  the  quantity  taken  can 
be  ascertained,  and  tlie  fatal  efifects  must  vary  according  to  many 
circumstances.  A  cliild,  aged  3  years,  died  in  twenty-tliree  days 
from  the  eflects  of  twelve  gi-ains  of  corrosive  sublimate.  The 
smallest  dose  which  is  reported  to  have  destroyed  life  was  three 
grains.  This  was  also  in  the  case  of  a  child,  and  the  quantity  was 
accuratelv  determined  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  made  up  by 
mistake  for  tlu-ee  gi-ains  of  calomel,  Avhich  the  physician  intended 
to  order.  (This  case  is  referred  to  in  the  '  Lancet,'  1845,  p.  297.) 
A  very  loose  and  imperfect  report,  either  of  the  same  or  of  a  similar 
case,  is  given  in  the  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1835,  vol.  1,  p.  225.  Il  is  there 
stated  that  three  children  lost  their  lives.  In  the  case  of  Reg.  v. 
Eohertshaw  (Carlisle  Lent  Assizes,  1845),  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  two,  or  not  more  than  tlu-ee  grains,  were  taken,  and  proved 
fatal  to  an  adult.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  35,  p.  778.)  In  its  power  as  a 
poison,  it  is  therefore  somewhat  similar  to  arsenic.  Persons  have 
been  known  to  recover  who  have  taken  very  large  doses,  when 
remedies  were  timely  administered,  or  when  there  was  early  vomit- 
ing. ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Feb.  18,  1860,  p.  162.)  I  have  else- 
where reported  a  case  of  recovery  from  a  dose  of  nineteen  grains  m 
a  girl,  set.  18.  ('  Guy's  Ho.sp.  Rep.'  1 850,  p.  213.)  In  an  instance 
reported  in  the  '  Jounial  de  Pharmacie,'  a  man  recovered  in  three 
days  after  having  taken  one  drachm  of  the  poison  ;  and  a  case  of 
recovery  from  a  similar  dose  is  described  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Montlily 
Journal,'  1850  (p.  380).  In  the  'Medical  Gazette '  (vol.  14  p.  63), 
Dr  Booth  mentions  a  case  in  which  cm  ounce  of  coiTosive  sublimate 
had  been  swallowed  after  a  full  meal  ;  and  by  timely  vomiting  the 
subiect  of  this  rash  act  escaped  with  comparative  impunity,  in  a 
case  by  Dr.  Percy  ('  Med.  Gaz. '  vol.  31,  p.  942),  a  ghl,  aged  1 1 ,  mixed 
thirty  grains  in  coarse  powder  with  water  m  a  teacup,  and  then 
swallowed  the  liquid.   A  considerable  quantity  remained  m  the  cup. 
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Sjauiitoms  of  poisoning  came  on,  but  the  gii-1  recovered.  Dr.  Percy 
d<nibteLl  whether  any  of  the  poison  had  reached  the  stomach.  A 
case  of  recovery,  after  forty  grains  had  been  taken  in  whisky,  under 
circnmstanaes  favourable  to  its  fatal  operation — i.e.  on  an  empty 
stoinach— is  recorded  by  Dr.  Andi-ews.  (' Cormack's  Journal,'  Feb. 
1845,  p.  102.)    The  patient  was  a  woman,  ret.  65. 

The  actually  smallest  dose  required  to  destroy  an  adult,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  cannot  therefore  be  determined  at  present 
from  any  reported  facts.  The  medicinal  solutionis  used  in  doses 
vai-ymg  from  one  thirty-second  part  to  one  eighth  of  a  grain. 
Hence,  in  potency,  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  considered  as  not 
mferior  to  arsenic  ;  and  a  fatal  dose,  under  circumstances  favour- 
able to  its  operation,  may  be  assumed  to  be  from  three  to  jive  grains. 
Three  grams  have  proved  fatal  to  a  child. 

A  case  occurred  in  C4uy's  Hospital  in  November  1861,  in  which 
five  gi-ains,  taken  dissolved,  destroyed  the  life  of  an  adult  in  six 
days.    A  case  is  quoted  by  the  late  Dr.  Beck,  in  which  six  or 
eight  grains  destroyed  the  life  of  an  adult.    ('Med.  Jur.' vol  2 
p.  570.)  ■  ' 

Period  at  which  death  takes  place.— In  an  acute  case  of 
poisomng  with  this  substance,  a  person  commonly  dies  in  from  one 
to  five  days.  But  death  may  take  place  much  sooner  or  later  than 
this.    A  man  has  died  from  efi'ects  in  three  hours  and  a  quarter. 

The  case  occiuTed  to  Dr.  Skegg  in  September  1861  ('Lancet,' 
February  1,  1862).  A  man,  set.  54,  swallowed  one  hundred  and 
twelve  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  at  11  a.m.  When  seen  by  Dr. 
Skegg,  soon  afterwards,  he  was  on  the  bed  in  a  state  of  great  pros- 
tratum  ;  his  skin  was  blanched  and  covered  with  a  cold,  clammy  per- 
spiration ;  he  vomited  a  thick  stringy  albuminous-looking  substance. 
Ihere  was  intense  pain  over  the  abdomen,  and  great  purging  with 
discharge  of  blood  ;  the  pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible,  the^mem- 
brane  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  interior  of  the  mouth  was  perfectly 
white  from  the  local  action  of  the  poison.  White  of  egg  was  given 
fredy  and  a  mustard  poultice  applied  to  the  abdoiuen,  At  one 
0  clock  he  was  more  depressed.  At  a  quarter  past  twf),  Dr.  Ske<Tcr 
again  .saw  him,  and  found  that  he  had  just  oxi.ired.  An  inspection 
was  made  twenty-f(jur  hours  after  death.  The  external  coat  of  the 
stomacli  was  of  a  deep  red  colour.  Tlie  mucous  membrane  in- 
ternally had  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  dark  crimson  velvet, 
owing  to  the  large  (|uantity  of  blood  extiavasated.  The  intestines 
here  and  there  were  reddened.  The  great  omentum  for  about  an 
inch  from  tlie  stomach  was  of  a  deep  crimson  hue.  Tlie  other 
organs  were  healtliy. 

In  tlie  second  case,  in  which  only  Jim;  graim  of  the  poison,  dis- 
solved m  vinegar,  were  swallowed  by  a  man,  cut.  25,  the  folh)winK 
aynqjtoiiis  wiire  ol)served  on  his  admission  into  Guy's  Hosi)it'il 
inmediately  after  swalh.wing  it,  lie  felt  a  burning  heat  in  hia 
t  ir.,at,  and  vomited  freely.  In  two  hours  tliei-e  was  great  pain  in 
tlie  alKluiuen  ;  he  passed  \AwA  in  his  evacuations,  and  brought  up 
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a  thick  yellow  frothy  matter,  tinged  with  blood.    There  was  sup- 
pression of  urine.    He  died  on  the  seventh  day.    On  inspection, 
the  gullet  presented  marks  of  the  local  action  of  the  poison.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  reddened,  and  throughout 
minutely  injected.  There  was  no  appearance  of  chemical  corrosion. 
The  small  intestines  at  their  lower  part,  as  well  as  the  large  intes- 
tines, were  deeply  injected.    The  caecum  was  but  slightly  affected. 
Seven  ounces  of  the  liver,  and  one-half  of  the  stomach,  gave  only 
slight  traces  of  mercury.    The  greater  part  of  the  poison  had  no 
doubt  been  tlirown  off  by  vomiting.    It  will  be  observed  that  in 
spite  of  the  removal  of  the  poison  from  the  stomach,  and  its  almost 
entire  disappeai-ance  from  the  body,  the  case  proved  fatal.  ('  Guy's 
Hosp.  Rep.' 1864,  p.  183.)    Dr.  Eade  mentions  a  case  in  which  a 
man  swallowed  a  lump  of  corrosive  sublimate  ;  it  was  ejected  from 
hLs  stomach  in  about  an  hour,  and  it  then  weighed  about  one  drachm. 
The  usual  symptoms  of  mercurial  poisoning  followed,  with  suppres- 
sion of  urine.    There  was  slight  salivation  on  the  fifth  day,  and  the 
man  died  on  the  eighth  day.     Mercury  was  found  in  the  liver. 
('  Lancet,'  1870,  vol.  1,  p.  303.)    A  child,  aged  7,  was  killed  in  three 
hours  by  eighteen  grains  of  coiTosive  sublimate.    In  the  following 
instance,  reported  by  Mr.  Illingworth,  the  period,  although  in- 
ferential, was  probably  even  shorter.     A  man,  set.  30,  was  found 
dead  on   December  4,  1842,  at  half- past  seven  a.m.     He  had 
vomited  some  half-digested  food,  mixed  with  blood  and  mucus. 
On  a  shelf  near  him  was  a  drinking-horn,  containing  about  tliree 
drachms  of  con-osive  sublimate.    It  was  ascertained  at  the  inquest 
that  he  had  died  from  the  effects  of  this  poison.    He  had  put 
water  into  the  drinking-vessel,  and  had  probably  swallowed  the 
poison  while  thus  loosely  suspended  ;— the  exact  quantity  taken 
could  not  therefore  be  ascertained.     The  deceased  was  last  seen 
alive  at  half-past  eleven  the  previous  evening— i.e. ,  only  eight 
hours  before  he  was  found  dead.    When  discovered,  the  face  and 
the  limbs  were  cold.    From  all  the  circum.stances  it  was  inferred 
that,  even  admitting  the  deceased  to  have  taken  the  poison  im- 
mediately after  he  was  la.st  seen  alive,  he  could  not  have  been  dead 
for  less  than  six  hours.    This  would  carry  the  duration  of  the  case 
to  two  hours  from  the  time  of  taking  the  poison.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol. 

31,  p.  557.)  c      ■     ■      .  -1. 

The  most  rapidly  fatal  instance  of  poison mg  by  corrosive  sub- 
limate hitherto  recorded,  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Welch. 
In  June  1846,  a  man  mixed  some  corrosive  sublimate  (quantity 
unknown)  with  tea,  and  drank  it.  The  symptoms  which  followed 
were  a  sensation  of  bui-ning  heat  in  the  mouth,  and  mucous  vomit- 
ing. He  was  insensible  when  seen  ;  and  from  the  cu'cumstances 
of  the  case,  he  must  have  died  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  case  may  be  protracted  for  several  days. 
The  following  summary  will  not  only  show  this,  but  will  also  prove 
that  the  time  at  which  the  poison  destroys  life  cannot  be  interred 
from  the  quantity  taken.    In  an  instance  referred  to  by  JNiemann 
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('Tasch.  d.  Arzneiw.' p.  452),  one  ounce  of  the  poison  was  swal- 
lowed, and  the  person  did  not  die  until  the  sixth  day.  In  a  case 
related  by  Dr.  Venables,  two  drachms  of  the  poison  killed  a 
woman  in  eight  days.  In  one  reported  by  Sobemheim,  three 
drachms  did^not  kill  for  eleven  days.  A  case  is  quoted  by  Beck 
( '  Med.  J ur. '  vol.  2,  p.  570),  in  which  a  man  who  had  taken  only  six 
or  eight  gi-ains  in  solution,  survived  until  the  twelfth  day.  In  the 
'  Edmburgh  Monthly  Journal '  (1860,  vol.1,  p.  958),  a  case  of  similar 
duration  is  reported.  The  case  was  somewhat  peculiar.  The  dose 
taken  was  from  sixty  to  eighty  gi-ains  of  corrosive  sublimate.  On 
the  first  day  there  was  no  complaint  of  pain  in  the  throat  or 
stomach  ;  there  was  soreness  and  pain  in  the  throat  on  the  second 
day,  and  the  mouth  and  gums  were  aifected  on  the  third  day.  On 
the  eighth  day  the  man  had  apparently  recovered,  but  he  gradually 
became  weaker,  and  died  on  the  twelfth  day.  The  most  protracted 
case  of  acute  poisoning  which  I  have  met  with  is  that  which  is 
elsewhere  refen-ed  to  {ante,  p.  374),  in  which  death  did  not  take 
place  until  the  fifteenth  day.  In  death  from  chronic  poisoning,  the 
case  may  be  protracted  almost  indefinitely. 

Tkeatment.— If  vomiting  does  not  abeady  exist,  it  must  be 
excited  by  the  use  of  emetics.  (See  Treatment  of  Arsenic,  ante., 
p.  308.)  Various  chemical  antidotes  have  been  suggested  for  this 
poison  ;  and  among  these,  albumen,  both  of  the  yolk  and  white  of 
egg,  mixed  with  water  and  administered  in  large  quantity,  is  per- 
haps the  best  fitted  to  counteract  its  effects.  This  remedy  appears 
to  have  been  beneficial  even  when  it  was  not  taken  until  some  time 
after  the  poison  had  been  swallowed  ;  but  too  much  reliance  must 
not  be  placed  on  it.  The  removal  of  the  poison  from  the  body 
slioiild  be  the  great  object  of  our  treatment.  Gluten  has  also  been 
nsed  with  benefit.  This  may  be  prepared  by  washing  flour  in  a 
Tnnslin  bag  under  a  current  of  water.  Should  the  case  be  urgent 
tile  flour  may  be  at  once  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a  thick  paste 
mixed  with  milk  or  water.  Gluten  may  often  be  obtained  when 
albumen  18  not  at  hand.  M.  Bouchardat  states  that  Cullerier  saved 
two  hundred  patients  who  had  taken  an  overdose  of  corrosive  sub- 
lunate  by  making  them  .swallow,  in  twenty-four  hours,  from  seven 
to  eight  quarts  of  milk,  with  a  decoction  of  linseed  and  warm 
water!  ('  Gaz.  M^aV  Jan.  9,  1847.)  These  antidotal  liquids  may 
De  serviceably  employed  for  the  purpose  of  favouring  the  expulsion 
<>t  the  pf.mon  by  vomiting,  on  which  tlie  safety  of  the  patient  essen- 
tially depends. 

^oinetimes  recovery  has  been  wrongly  attributed  to  tlie  remedy 
employed.  In  May  18f.2,  a  man  swallowed  eighty  grains  of  cor- 
rosive .sublitnatc  dissolved  in  whisky  and  water.  In  ten  minutes 
violent  vomiting-  occun-ed.    A  inixtnre  of  albumen  and  milk 


was 


arst  given,  and  in  about  twenty-five  minutes,  gold-leaf  with  re 
auccc  iron  made  into  a  })()lns.  Some  waim  water  had  been  pre- 
viously admuiistered  in  (,rder  to  dear  the  stomacli  of  any  aihumen 
or  mucus.    Vomiting  recurred  with  less  violence,  the  matters  beiii./ 
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mixed  with  gold-leaf.  There  was  no  salivation,  and  in  about  eight 
days  the  man  perfectly  recovered.  ('  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  April 
18t53,  p.  340.)  Dr.  Johnston  attributed  the  recovery  to  the  gold 
and  iron,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  metals 
had  exerted  any  galvanic  action  in  decomposing  the  corrosive 
subUniate  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  particles  of  gold-leaf  rejected  after 
the  administration  of  the  antidote  were  apparently  unchanged. 
The  recovery  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  early  vomiting,  and  the 
free  use  of  albumen  and  milk. 

In  all  cases,  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  poison  from  the  stomach 
should  be  looked  to  by  the  practitioner  ;  and  albumen  or  gluten 
may  be  given  at  tlie  same  time  to  aid  the  efforts  of  vomiting.  The 
use  of  the  stomach-pump  is  of  questionable  propriety  ;  since  if  the 
mouth,  gullet  and  stomach  are  much  softened  and  corroded,  very 
slight  force  in  its  employment  might  lead  to  perforation.  In  order 
to  check  excessive  salivation,  as  a  subsequent  symptom,  Mr.  Allison 
has  recommended  small  doses  of  chlorate  of  potash.  ('  Med.  Gaz. 
vol.  31,  p.  953.) 
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CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE.  ANALYSIS. 

la  the  solid  siaie.— Corrosive  sublimate  is  usuaUy  seen  as  a  solid 

in  heavy  translucent  crystaiime 
masses  or  in  the  form  of  a  white 
crystalline  powder.  1.  When  the 
powder  is  heated  on  platinum-foil 
or  mica,  it  melts,  and  is  volatilized 
in  a  white  vapour  without  leaving 
any  residue.  2.  Wlien  heated  in  a 
close  tube,  it  melts  and  forms  a  subli- 
mate, consisting  of  prismatic  crystals 
in  .stellated  groups.  (Fig.  27-)  3.  The 
powder  is  changed  in  colour  by  the 
following  reagents  :  iodide  of  potas- 
sium produces  a  bright  scarlet,  pot- 
ash a  vellow,  and  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium a  black  precipitate  ;  ammonia 
does  not  alter  its  colour.  4.  The 
merciiry  and  chlorine  may  be  dis- 
covered by  one  process.  Mix  the 
powder  with  six  parts  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda  (obtained  by  in- 


stellated  crystals  ubtaiucd  by  in'iitiuji 
corrosive  siiblimatii,  mugnilied  BO 
diameters. 


TESTS  FOR  THE  SOLID  AND  SOLUTION. 


cineratini;  the  bicarbonate),  until  the  residue  in  the  reduction-tube 
fuses  and  becomes  quite  white.  A  sublimate  of  metallic  mercury  in 
distinct  and  well  defined  globules  will  be  obtained.  (Figs.  30  and 
31,  p.  382.)  The  weU/htoi  the  sublimate  maybe  determined  by 
the  same  method  as  that  of  arsenic  (p.  312,  ante),  and  it  may  be 
presei-ved  in  like  manner,  i.e.  by  hermetically  sealing  the  tiibe. 
Detach,  by  a  tile,  the  end  of  the  tube  containing  the  fused  residuSy 
which  is  chloride  of  sodium  with  some  undecomposed  carbonate 
Digest  it  in  water  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  apply  heat  until  the  re- 
sidue is  entirely  dissolved  ;  then  add  to  the  solution  nitrate  of  silver. 
A  white  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid, 
will  be  at  once  produced.  The  solid  is  thus  proved  to  contain 
both  mei'cury  and  clilorine,  and  the  only  compound  of  these  ele- 
ments soluble  in  water  is  coiTosive  sublimate. 

In   solution. — Corrosive   sublimate   is    dissolved    by  water, 


Fii;.  28. 


Fio.  29. 


Prismatic  crystals  of  cnrrosive  publi- 
mate  lYdni  solution  in  water,  mag- 
nified 30  diameters. 


Crystals  of  corrosivo  Miblimiilc  fniin  a 
i^oliition  in  alouhol,  mipgniHud  SK)  dia- 
meters. 


alcohol,  and  ether.  One  part  of  tlie  poison  is  dissolved  by  sixteen 
parts  of  water,  three  of  alcohol,  and  four  of  other.  A  few  dr(ii)s 
of  the  aqueous  solution  evaporated  on  a  glass-slide  yield  slender 
opaque  silky  prisms  (lig.  28).  The  solution  has  a  faintly  acid 
reaction  on  teat  i)aper,  and  a  strong  metallic  taste.  The  crystals 
obtained  from  the  alcoholic  solution  are  larger  and  bettor  defined 
(ng.  29).  When  a  weak  solution  of  iodide  of  jiotassium  is  dropped 
on  them,  they  acquire  a  briglit  scarlet  colour,  and  chloride  of 
potassium  is  formed.  These  characteis,  which  may  bo  obtained 
troiii  the  minutest  crystal  and  only  one  drop  of  solution,  prove  that 
the  body  dwsolved  in  water  is  corrosive  suhliiiiate  ;  it  is  thus 
'Iwtinguished  from  every  other  mineral  poison,  and  all  other  sub- 
stances whatever.  1.  Chloride  of  tin  added  to  a  solution  of 
corrosivo  3ul>hmate,  produces  at  first  a  white  and  then  a  black 
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precipitate  which,  after  it  has  been  boiled,  is  resolved  into  globules 
of  metallic  mercury  easily  sepai-able  by  filtration.    The  stannous 

cliloride  should  be  strong  and 


Fir.  30. 


Fio.  31. 


30.  Mercury  sublirriod  in  globules,  in  a  re- 

duction-tube. 

31.  The  same,  macrnified. 


mixed  with  its  volume  of  strong 
hydrochloric  acid.  If,  while  boil- 
ing, the  mercurial  compound  is 
added  to  it,  there  is  an  inune- 
diate  precipitation  of  metallic 
mercuiy.  The  same  result  is 
obtained  with  all  the  com- 
pounds of  mercury  excepting 
the  suliJhide.  2.  Sulphm-etted 
hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  am- 
monium produce,  after  a  time, 
a  black  sulphide,  not  soluble 
in  alkalies  or  diluted  acids.  3. 
If  the  liquid  is  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  bright 
copper  foil,  wire,  or  gauze  is 
plunged  into  it,  the  copper  will 
soon  acquire  a  silvery-white  de- 
posit, even  in  the  cold,  but 


more  rapidly  by  heat.  When  the  copper  with  the  metallic  deposit 
is  heated  in  a  tube,  globules  of  mercury  are  obtained.  (Figs.  30  and 
31.)  The  chlorine  with  which  the  mercury  is  combined  in  the  solu- 
tion may  be  detected  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

lu  Organic  liquids.— Corrosive  sublimate  may  be  sometimes 
obtained  by  decantation  as  a  heavy  sediment  from  the  mucous  and 
bloody  contents  of  the  stomach  or  the  matters  vomited.  These 
should  be  separated,  dried,  and  weighed.  Unlike  arsenic,  corrosive 
sublimate  in  solution  is  precipitated  as  an  insoluble  compound  ])y 
many  organic  principles  such  as  albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  mucous 
membrane,  also  by  gluten,  tannic  acid,  and  other  vegetable  substances 
Thus  then  we  must  not  expect  to  find  it  in  all  cases  m  a  state  of 
solution  in'  the  stomach.  After  remo\-ing  the  mineral  sediment, 
we  may  separate  any  of  these  insoluble  compounds,  reserving  them 
for  further  analysis.  .  „^ 

As  a  trial-test  for  the  presence  of  mercury  m  solution  m  the  or- 
ganic liquid,  we  may  employ  copper  gauze  or  foil  A  small  portion 
of  liquid  acidulated  with  one-fourth  part  of  hydrochloric  acid,  is 
brought  to  the  boiling  point,  and  a  small  piece  of  gauze  at  the  end 
of  a  tine  platinum-wire,  introduced  into  the  acid  hqmd.  The  cop- 
per may  acquire,  after  a  short  immersion,  a  white  grey,  or  silvery 
tarnish:  In  cases  in  which  the  quantity  is  smaU,  the  deposit  does 
not  take  place  until  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours.  The  copper 
should  be  removed,  washed  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  dried  a  d 
examined  by  a  low  power  of  the  microscope.  The  deposit  of  any 
whlte  metal^n  the' copper  will  then  be  V'^^'f^f^-^'j^^^^l 
roUed  into  a  cylinder  and  heated  m  a  dry  reduction-tube,  when 
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minute  globules  will  appear  as  a  sublimate.  (See  fig.  32.)  The 
sublimate  in  the  tube  should  be  examined  with  a  microscope,  and  the 
copper  should  in  all  cases  be  heated, 

whether  the  red  colour  of  tliis  metal  ^lo-  32. 

appears  to  be  covered  or  not  by  any 
deposit. 

The  metallic  deposit,  if  any,  as 
well  as  the  globules,  should  be  ex- 
amined at  once.  Mercury  is  volatile  at 
all  temperatures,  and  in  twenty-four 
hours  a  thin  metallic  film  may  dis- 
appear. I  have  known  this  to  occur 
in  a  .summer's  day  ; — while  arsenic 
remains  fixed  on  the  metal  for  many 
years. 

Reinsch  found  that  one  part  of 
corrosive  sublimate  in  1,000  parts 
of  water,  mixed  with  hydrochloric  sublimate  oi:  merci.ry,  uiagiii- 

acid,  gave  immediately,  to  a  small  fied  124  diameters, 

surface  of  copper,  a  white  metallic  film  ;  in  5,000  parts  of  water 
without  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  there  was  no  deposit 
m  the  cold,  but  the   copper  acquired  a  golden-yellow  colour 
on  boiling.    When  boiled  in  a  solution  to  which  hydrochloric 
acid  had  been  added,  it  turned  grey,  becoming  covered  with  a  thin 

J.  fo  Zo?''^-''-.':?.  '^^^'^  ^''^  quantity  of  water  amounted  to 
from  12,000  to  lo,000  parts.  (Gmelin's  '  Chemistry,'  vol.  6  p  57  ) 
Altlioiigh  these  experiments  refer  rather  to  tlie  effect  of  dilution 
than  the  smallness  of  quantity  detected,  I  entertain  no  doubt  from 
^LT  ^hich  I  have  obtained,  that  copper  thus  employed  con- 
stitutes the  most  delicate  test  for  separating  mercury  from  corro- 
abonf^J  corrosive  sublimate  amounting  to 

about  the  144th  part  of  a  grain  diffused  in  8,000  times  its  wetht 

mer''cu,'v'  ^T>f  '      ^"^^"Y/""^  ^^^T''  ^^'^  presence^f 

Cd^lLing  meS;™'  ''''''  ''''  ''""''^ 

TiAv!"  of  mercim/ being  thus  readily  detected,  we  may 

be  ,n'S/"[  TTT  The  viscid  mucous  liquid  may 

be  submitted  to  dialysis  like  arsenic  (ante,  p.  14!)).    After  a  few 

^  I        ''''"''^  '^'^^  obtained  which  may  bo  con- 

tf,h      w  =""1  introduced  into  a  .stoppered 

t  ilJu    We  then  add  to  it  its  volume  of  pure  etliur,  and  a-ntate  the 
liquid  at  intervals  for  half  an  hour.    Allow  the  liquid  to^sutide 
L  nt^n  ■  ''^  watcli-glass,  and  sul^mit  it  t.'. 

sTb   n«r''''.r/'^''?'*'''"-  ^^''^  ^^'^  corrosive 

Wibhmate  will  bo  deposited  in  white  silky-looking  prisms  These 
may  be  punhed  by  solution  in  water  if  necessarf,  u.d  a" aiu  c  ys- 

^'-'"'''T  "'-y  thus  be  separated  from 

<  n  1  other  mineral  j.oisoim  in  solution.  Its  nr.  ncrties  mnv  f  n 
'letormined  by  the  application  of  tests  to  W  ^orZlSZ 
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already  described  (ante,  p.  381).  The  crystals  touched  with  a  solu- 
tion of  iodide  of  potassium  will  pi-oduce  a  scarlet  colour. 

When  the  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  solution  is  very 
small,  ether  may  fail  to  separate  it.  In  this  case,  the  dialysed 
liquid  may  be  treated  with  the  fluid  tests  as  described  at  p.  381. 
Chloride  of  tin  and  nitrate  of  silver  will  give  the  reactions  for 
mercury  and  chlorine,  if  any  detectable  quantity  of  the  poison  is 
dissolved  in  the  organic  liquid. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  dialysed  liqxiid  contains  no  trace  of  a 
mercurial  comiwund,  then  there  is  no  corrosive  sublimate  dissolved. 
We  must  then  direct  our  attention  to  the  analysis  of  the  insoluble 
matters  removed  from  the  organic  liquids.  These  may  be  boiled  in 
<listilled  water,  the  liquid  filtered,  and  tried  by  agitating  it  with  its 
volume  of  ether.  It  will  be  found,  when  the  analysis  has  not  been 
long  delayed,  that  most  of  the  compounds  which  corrosive  sublimate 
forms  with  organic  matter,  yield  commonly  a  sufficient  quantity  for 
detection  by  boiling  them  in  water.  Sliould  water  fail  to  extract 
the  poison,  the  substance  may  be  brought  to  dryness  and  heated 
with  nitro-muriatic  acid,  until  all  the  organic  matter  is  decomposed, 
and  the  surplus  nitric  acid  expelled.  The  residue  may  then  be 
digested  in  water,  and  te.^ted  for  mercury  by  the  aid  of  copper 
gauze  and  hydrochloric  acid  (p.  382).  This  is  also  the  process  to 
be  pursued  with  all  organic  solids  supposed  to  contain  the  poison. 
The  discovery  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  small  quantity  in  an  organic 
liquid  (medicine),  in  the  matter  vomited,  or  the  contents  of  a 
stomach,  does  not  necessai-ily  prove  that  it  has  been  administered 
as  a  poison,  or  with  criminal  intention.  It  is  sometimes  used  medi- 
cinally ;  but  only  in  solution,  and  in  very  small  doses. 

The  galvanic  process,  or  a  combination  of  gold  with  zinc,  has 
been  frequently  employed  in  place  of  copper  for  the  separation  of 
mercury  from  organic  liquids.  A  layer  of  thin  gold 
foil  is  wound  round  a  slip  of  zinc  foil  in  a  spiral  form, 
as  represented  in  fig.  33.  This  is  suspended  hy  a 
thread  in  the  organic  liquid,  acidulated  slightly  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  allowed  to  remain  immersed 
for  some  hours  if  necessary,  in  a  warm  place,  or  the 
liquid  may  be  gently  heated  and  set  aside  with  the 
small  galvanic  pile. 

If  any  soluble  mercurial  poison  is  present,  even  m 
small  quaiitity,  the  gold  will  sooner  or  later  lose  its 
colour  and  become  wliitened,  while  the  zinc  will  be 
wholly  or  in  part  dissolved.  The  slip  of  gold  foil  is 
w^ashed  in  water  and  afterwards  in  ether,  and  dried. 
It  should  be  divided  into  two  equal  portions.  One 
should  be  submitted  to  heat  in  a  tube,  when  globules 
of  mercury  will  be  obtained  (fig.  31)  ;  the  other  should 
be  heated  in  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
rold  has  reacquired  its  yellow  colour.     On  evapoi-at- 


A  layer  of  gold- 
foil  r  mndzinc- 
foiL 


until  the 


the 


excess 


of  nitric  acid,  and  adding  a  solution  of  chloride 
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of  tin,  a  dark  grey  precipitate  of  metallic  mercury  is  thrown 
down. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  sublimed  mercury  is  wholly  unlike  any 
other  volatile  substance.  The  perfect  sphericity  of  the  globules 
their  silvery  whiteness  by  reflected,  and  complete  opacity  by  trans- 
mitted, kght,  at  once  identify  them  as  metallic  mercury  This 
subhmate  diflers  from  that  of  arsenic  in  the  fact  that,  when  heated' 
It  is  resublimed  m  globules  without  change.  It  is  not  oxidized 
(hke  metallic  arsenic),  by  heating  it  in  a  reduction-tube,  but  is 
simply  transierred  with  its  metaUic  lustre  from  one  part  of  the  tube 
to  another. 

The  yellow  colour  of  the  gold  may  not  have  been  concealed  by 
the  mercurial  deposit,  owing  perhaps  to  its  gi-eat  tenuity.  Hence 
It  13  always  proper  to  heat  the  gold  in  a  reduction-tube  before 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  mercun'  is  really  absent  The 
tube  Itself  may  not  show  a  sublimate  to  the  naked  eye,  owincr  to 
the  minuteness  of  the  globules,  and  to  the  fact  of  their  blin- 
much  scattered.  In  all  cases  it  should  be  examined,  at  first  with 
a  low  and  subsequently  with  a  liigh  power  of  the  microscope 
ir'nno!!  f"""  .S^'^^il'^^'  varying  from  the  8,000th  to  the 
Jij.OOOth  of  an  inch  m  diameter,  may  thus  be  detected  They  are 
frequently  deposited  in  a  kind  of  chain  in  any  minute  crack  or 
ime  on  the  interior  of  the  glass  reduction-tube.  (See  fio-  31  „  382  ) 
in  the  event  of  a  doubt  existing  respecting  the  mercurial  nature  of 
tHe  sublimate,  the  following  experiment  will  remove  it.  Cut  off  with 
able  the  portion  of  glass  on  which  they  are  deposited;  introduce 
this  mto  a  wide  short  tube,  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  and 
ha  f  the  quantity  of  mtnc  acid.  Heat  the  acid  Hquid,  and  can-y 
to  dryness  on  a  sand-bath.  White  prismatic  crystals  of  corrosive 
sublimate  will  remain  if  tlie  sublimate  was  of  a  mercurial  nature' 

mid  ?rf,?  ^''*-.i^  T*  ^^^i'  '"^Pl'^'"'^-  ^"  ^""'^^""g  the  white 
residue  cautiously  with  a  drop  of  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium 
the  crystals  will  acciuire  a  scarlet-red  colour  i-'issium, 
Another  method  may  be  adopted.  Place  the  suspected  organic 
1  mid  in  a  small  golden  capsule.  Acidulate  it  slightly  with  hydro- 
ch  onc  acid,  and  touch  the  gold,  through  tlie  tcid  liquid, ^witJi 
silve^  i  ''T  ^"'}\    ^^'^^•^"'^y  ^^ill  be  deposited  i.i  a  wliite 

conKT/  Iv  T  *^^f''•l'  wherever  the  two  u.otals  have  come  into 
contact  Wash  out  the  capsule  witli  distilled  water,  and  .•uld  a  few 
orops  of  strong  lutric  acid.  Pernitrate  of  mercury  i.s  thus  ol,tained 
wnicli  ,„ay  be  tested  by  the  processes  re<|uired  f(,r  the  detecti.,n  of 
tnc  persalts  of  mercury  (p.  400).  Dilution  interferes  with  this  pro- 
cas,  Hence  it  is  desirable  to  concentrate  the  liquid  as  much  as  pos- 
«ime.    One-sixteeath  of  a  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate,  dissolved 

but  Ti'"""'  "°  '^'^l'"'^'^  "'1  g-'l-^l  f'-'l  with  zinc  • 

orLt  H  1  ^•'^"'"„T"^"t,ty  was  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  the 
organic  hquul,  metallic  mercury  was  separate.l,  and  its  properties 
deinou.strated  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  pi'-l'citics 

Almrbtd  and  dirninatcd  «".ww7/._AIthough  absorbed  mercury 

V  0  •'' 
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like  other  raetals,  is  eliminated  from  the  system,  yet  its  elimination 
through  the  ordinary  secretions  appears  to  be  slow,  and  subject  to 
some  uncertainty  with  respect  to'  the  time  at  which  it  commences, 
as  well  as  to  the  diu-ation  of  the  process. 

In  the  search  for  mercury  in  Uving  persons  labouring  under  the 
effects  of  this  poison,  a  large  quantity  of  urine  should  be  examined, 
and  an  analysis  made  at  intervals.  The  urine  should  be  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  dry  residue  or  extract  treated  by  the  following 
process,  which  is  the  same  as  that  required  for  the  tissues.  From 
four  to 'eight  ounces  of  the  Uver  or  other  organs  should  be  dried, 
broken  up,  and  then  boiled  until  dissolved,  in  one  part  of  pure 
hydrochloric  acid  and  four  parts  of  water.  The  acid  liquid  may  be 
strained  through  linen,  and  the  residue  pressed.  The  liquid,  if  m 
large  quantity,  should  now  be  concentrated  by  gentle  evaporation, 
and  while  still  warm,  treated  with  copper  in  the  manner  abready 
described  (ante,  p.  382). 

Most  of  the  common  medicinal  preparations  of  mercury  are  m  an 
insoluble  form.  So  far  as  the  tissues  are  concerned,  the  chemical 
result  would  be  the  same  whether  the  mercury  was  taken  m  a  dis- 
solved or  undissolved  state. 

The  efficiency  of  this  method  of  detecting  mercury  when  ab- 
sorbed and  deposited  in  the  tissues,  is  indicated  by  the  followmg 
fact  In  an  alleged  case  of  poisoning  (May  1864)  a  child  died 
after  an  illness  of  twenty-two  hours.  Fourteen  hours  before  death, 
two  grains  of  calomel  had  been  given  to  it.  This  had  caused  much 
purging,  and  mercury  was  found  in  one  of  the  last  evacuations 
passed  Four  ounces  of  the  Uver  were  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  water,  and  a  small  piece  of  pure  copper  placed  in  the  acid 
liquid  whde  warm,  and  kept  there  for  about  forty-eight  hours.  it 
acquired  a  slight  silvery  lustre,  and  globules  of  mercury  were  ob- 
tained from  it  by  sublimation.  .     ,     ,  i  ,  x  • 

If  arsenic  shoidd  be  present  m 

^^lo-  34.  the  tissues  at  the  same  time,  and 

the  acid  mixture  is  boiled,  arsenic 
and  mercury  will  be  deposited 
together  ;  and  when  the  copper  is 
heated,  the  globules  of  mercury  will 
be  obtained  nucleated  or  intermixed 
with  octahedral  crystals  of  arserious 
acid  (fig.  34).  In  a  case  of  exhuma- 
tion after  twenty- one  months'  burial, 
these  mixed  sublimates  were  obtained 
by  the  examination  of  the  rectum  of 
the  deceased.  {Beg.  v.  Bacon,  Lin- 
coln Summer  Assizes,  1857.)  ^V' 

  peared  in  evidence  that  arsenic  had 

Mixed  sublimates  of  mercury  and      \3een  administered  to  the  woman  a 
arsenlous  acid,  magnified.  ^.^^  before  lier  death,  and  a 

dose  of  calomel  had  been  prescribed  more  recently.  This  accounted 
tr  ?he  presence  of  the  mixed  sublimates.  When  mercury  and  arseiuc 
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are  thus  associated  in  organic  liquids,  the  arsenic  mav  be  en 
tn-ely  separated  from  mercury  by  the  distillation  process  («nie,  p. 

In  the  living  body,  mercuiy  is  ehminated  by  the  saliva  as  well 

1  t  '^^^'^^^'^  of         fluid  will  suffice  for 

the  detection  of  the  metal  by  the  following  process.  Acidulate  the 
sahva  with  one-fourth  of  its  volume  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid 
Immerse  ni  this  a  portion  of  copper  gauze,  about  the  sixteenth  of 
an  inch  square  attached  to  a  fine  platinum  wire.  Place  the  tube 
containing  the  hquid  in  a  warm  place  for  a  few  hours.  If  mercm-vt 
is  present  m  the  saliva,  the  copper  gauze  will  be  whitened.  Other 
poitions  may  be  then  introduced  until  the  mercury  ceases  to  be 
deposited.  The  pieces  of  copper  should  be  washed^  in  water  a^d 
fir\  f  1  ''■'''^  examined  by  a  low  power  of  the  microscope,  and 
then  heated  in  a  small  reduction-tube.  Globules  of  mercury 
visible  under  the  microscope  will  then  be  obtained.  In  a  case  of 
munction  with  mercury,  the  metal  was  thus  detected  in  the  saliva 

In  f'  ^w^^-     1^-^"''  ^'-^^  P^^^f^^l  oi  the  sXa-y 

glands,  with  the  pecuhar  metallic  taste  produced  by  mercury  This 
analysis  of  the  saliva  may  not  only  furnish  evidence  that  the 
patient  is  under  the  influence  of  mercurial  poison,  but  it  vvill 
prove,  m  a  case  otherwise  doubtful,  whether  the  salivation  from 
which  a  person  is  sufi-ering  is  owing  to  mercury  or  some  other  cause 
An  exammation  of  the  saliva  should  be  made  in  otlier  cases  of 
metaUic  poisoning  as  arsenic  antimony,  and  other  metals  might  be 
ttius  detected  m  the  act  of  elimination  from  the  living  body  II 
mercuiy  is  not  a  constituent  of  the  human  body,  the  discovery  of  ^it 
m  the  tissues  proves  that  it  must  have  been  received  ab  extvcl 
M.Vll      .1  processes  above  mentioned  we  may  be 

Urn  .  ^^u*^''  presence  of  mercury,  but  not  of  corrosive  sub- 
hinate,  m  the  body.    Whether  the  mercurial  compound  had  acted  as 

loZL^.  ti  V      }  ^^i^^"  «^  t'-^ken  as  a  medicine  or  not,  is  a 

The  nror  f  ll'f  T'^  ^'''^^  determined  from  other  circumstances. 
mhuZii  fi  mercury  was  really  in  the  form  of  corrosive 
sowf't,?"  be  derived  from  the  discovery  of  some  undis- 

Cnfj   ,   T""^  the  solid  poison  in  the  stomach  or  its  contents,  or 
tCr        "'1  reparation  of  tlie  poison  itself  hy  means  of  ether.  If 
te^e^Zt  f-«lf-«T»f  an  organic  liciufd,  it  would  show  i 
fre  ZZ  "^1     •■'''''"^^^  '''^^   ''^^  *^^e  •''"l"'^^e  «alts  of  mercury 

SiKver'A'  r  i'"""^^  '''"^  internally  as  medicines.  {{ 

merluril?  '    "  "^^''^'^  ^"'^-^  ^^'"^^^        '^e^^^^d  from  some 

col  r  T'T'^^y  t'-^l^eu  by  the  deceased.    Nothing  is 

Wl    1™'  "'ercury  in  the  stomach' 

Dorl^n    ''^ei,  kidneys,  or  other  organs  of  a  dead  body.     No  im 

fha  th  '  l^^"^'""^  '^'-"'^"^'e'T  i"  the  a],seiice  of  evi  ei  co 

potm  n.?"rn^  '^;r  symptoms  of  ine"  S 

been  ,  ^'  ^c  ^^"^  ^"ercury  found  ui  tlie  tissues,  it  may  havo 
been  derived  from  a  soluble  or  insoluble  medicinal  aMupoimd  o? 
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from  exposure  to  the  vapours  of  the  metal,  or  of  its  salts  in  various 

A  "person  may  die  from  the  effects  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and 
none  of  the  poison  may  be  found  in  the  stomach,  and  no  mercury 
found  in  the  tissues.    A  case  ot  tliis  kind  occurred  to  me  some  years 
since  at  Guy's  Hospital.  Owing  to  corrosive  sublimate  readily  com- 
bining with  the  mucous  membrane,  it  is,  however,  more  likely  to  be 
detected  than  arsenic.    In  a  well-marked  case,  which  occurred  to  Mr. 
Watson  where  two  drachms  killed  a  person  in  six  days,  none  was 
If  ound  on  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  contents.    In  a  case  m  which  two 
drachms  were  swaUowed,  and  the  man  died  in  four  days,  no  mercury 
was  detected  in  the  stomach  or  tissues  ;  and  in  another,  m  which  a 
similar  quantity  was  taken,  and  death  occurred  on  the  fouHli  day, 
the  stomach  and  tissues  were  examined  by  the  galvanic  gold  test  ; 
but  not  a  trace  of  mercury  could  be  detected  m  them.    A  case  oc- 
ciu-red  to  Dr.  Wegeler,  in  which  a  young  man  poisoned  himseit  with 
thi-ee  di-achms  of  corrosive  subUmate,  and  died  on  the  sixth  day  ; 
none  of  the  poison  could  be  detected  in  the  stomach  or  intestmes 
(Canstalt's  '  Jahresbericht  fur  1846,'  bd.  v.  p.  81;  and  Wharton  and 
StiUe's  'Med.  Jour.'  1855,  p.  440.)  In  Dr.  Geoghegans  case,  m 
which  a  large  dose  was  taken,  and  the  man  died  on  the  ^i/teent/i, 
dav   the  mouth,  stomach,  and  intestines,  as  well  as  liver,  spleen 
and  kidneys,  were  submitted  to  analysis  ;  but  there  ^^.^^^ 
mercury,  either  in  the  free  or  absorbed  state.  (Beg  v.  Valsh,  Med 
Gaz  '  1850  vol  46,  p.  255.)    Referring  to  what  has  elsewhere  been 
said'  on  the  ehmination  of  mercury,  these  facts  corroborate  the  view 
of  M  L  Orfila-namely,  that  in  acute  poisomng  by  this  mineral  it 
the  person  survives /^^een  days,  it  is  probable  that  no  trace  of  the 
metal  wiU  be  found  in  the  body.    '  The  experts  will,  however  he 
Temal-ks,  '  commit  a  gross  error  if  they  conclude  rom  this  «iat  there 
has  been  no  poisoning.'    ('  Comptes  Rendus,'  Jan.  15,  1852 ,  and 
martonandStille,  'Med.  Jur.'p.  441.)  „ 

Quantitative  Analysis.-K  the  poison  be  entu-ely  m  a  soluble 
forni  we  may  procure  the  corrosive  sublimate  from  a  measured 
Son  of  liquid  by  the  use  of  ether,  and  calculate  the  remainder 
E™ti?nS^  If  it  be  in  an  insoluble  form,  we  must  then  pursue 
?h7process  elsewhere  described,  and  precipitate  -ito^^^^ 
chloride  of  tin,  piurifying  the  mercury  by  boilmg  it  first  in  potash, 
and  secondly  in  hydrochloric  acid.  For  every  100  gi-ams  of  meta  he 
mercu^  oMained;  we  must  allow  135gi'ains  of  ci-ystalhzed  corrosive 
rbSe  to  have' been  P-sent  Lassaigne  advises^t^^^^^^^^  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.  Juillet  1858,  p.  204.) 
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CALOMEL. 

This  substance,  also  called  chloride  or  snb-chloride  of  memiry, 
although  commonly  regarded  as  a  mild  medicine,  is  capable  of  de- 
stroying life,  even  in  comparatively  small  doses.  Several  cases  have 
been  already  referred  to,  in  which  excessive  salivation,  gangrene  of 
the  salivary  organs,  and  death,  have  followed  as  a  result  of  idio- 
syncrasy from  the  medicinal  dose  of  a  few  grains  (p.  365).  There 
IS  a  case  reported  in  the  '  Medical  Gazette '  (vol.  18,  p.  484),  in 
which  a  boy,  set.  14,  was  killed  in  about  three  weeks  by  a  dose  of 
only  SIX  grains  of  calomel.  It  is  singular  that  in  this  case  neither 
the  teeth  nor  the  salivary  glands  were  affected  ;  still,  considering 
the  effects  of  calomel  in  other  instances,  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  ulceration  and  gangrene  of  the  face,  which  followed,  were 
due  to  it.  Pereira  mentions  the  case  of  a  lady  who  was  killed  by 
a  dose  of  twenty  grains  of  calomel.  She  had  previously  taken  a 
moderate  dose  mthout  a  sufficient  effect  being  produced.  Sobern- 
heim  states  that  a  girl,  ast.  11,  took  in  twenty-four  hours,  eio-ht 
£ams  of  calomel  for  an  attack  of  croup,  and  died  in  eight  days 
from  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  mouth  and  throat  In 
another  instance,  which  occurred  to  Lesser,  fifteen  grains  of  calomel 
produced  similar  effects,  with  excessive  salivation  ;  and  this  patient 
also  died  in  eight  days.  Meckel  relates  that  twelve  ei-ains  have 
destroyed  life.  ('  Lehrbuch  der  Ger.  Med.'  p.  267.)  Two  cases  of 
(leath  froin  calomel,  in  cliildrcn,  are  recorded  in  the  '  Registration 
Returns  for  1840.' 

There  are  many  other  fatal  cases  on  record,  and  the  facts  seem 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  calomel  may,  in  large  doses,  act  as  an  irritant 
poison  It  was  supposed  that  these  effects  might  be  ascribed  to  the 
calomel  being  adulterated  with  coiTosive  sublimate ;  but  this 
supposition  IS  not  well  founded.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
calomel  might  be  converted  into  corrosive  sublimate  by  the  free 
iiydrochlonc  acid  present  in  the  stomach  ;  but  the  small  i)roportion 
in  winch  this  acid  exists  is  adverse  to  this  .suggestion.  ('  Ed  Med 
and  Surg.  .Tourn.'  vol.  40,  p.  336.) 

Analysis.— I.  Calomel  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  other, 
■oy  either  of  the  latter  liquids  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  detected 
and  separated  from  it.  2.  When  heated  on  platinum  or  mica,  it 
18  entirely  volatilized.    3.  Potash  and  ammonia  render  it  black 

Heated  with  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  it  yields  a  sublinuitc  of 
metallic  mercury  in  globules,  and  leaves  a  white  residue  of  chloride 
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of  sodium,  which  may  be  examined  by  the  same  process  as  the 
residue  of  corrosive  sublimate  {ante,  p.  381).  It  is  instantaneously 
reduced  to  the  state  of  metallic  mercury  when  added  to  a  boiling 
solution  of  chloride  of  tin  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Owing  to  its  great 
weight  and  insolubihty,  calomel  may  be  easily  separated  from 
organic  liquids  and  solids  by  simply  washing  them  and  decanting 
the  water. 

WHITE  PRECIPITATE.     AMMONIATED  MERCURY. 

This  is  an  irritant  mercurial  compound,  which  is  much  used  by 
the  poor  as  a  local  application  for  ringworm  and  other  skin  diseases. 
A  few  year.s  since  it  was  a  contested  question  whether  it  was  or  was 
not  a  poison :  and  at  the  Chelmsford  Lent  Assizes  in  1850,  a  woman, 
who  was  indicted  for  administering  this  substance  to  her  hvisband, 
owed  her  acqiiittal  to  the  lenient  but  erroneous  assumption  in  her 
favour  that  it  wivs  net  a  poison.  Out  of  fourteen  cases  which  I  have 
collected,  in  which  wliite  precipitate  was  taken  in  doses  varying 
from  a  few  gi-ains  to  forty,  two  only  proved  fatal. 

Dr.  Pavy's  experiments  on  dogs  and  rabbits  show  that  this  is  a 
more  formidable  poison  than  it  has  been  hitherto  supposed  to  be. 
The  greater  number  of  recoveries  have  been  probably  owing  to  the 
substance  being  early  ejected  by  vomiting.  Rabbits,  which  do  not 
vomit,  were  killed  by  a  dose  of  four  or  five  grains  in  a  few  hours. 
After  death,  mercury  was  found  deposited  in  various  organs,  but 
more  in  the  kidneys  than  in  the  other  viscera.  (For  additional 
facts  connected  with  the  action  of  this  poison,  see  '  Guy's  Hosp. 
Reports,'  October  1860,  p.  483.) 

Symptoms  and  Appearances.— The  symptoms  which  it  produces 
are  violent  vomiting,  cramps,  piu-ging,  and  griping  pain  in  the 
Stomacli  with  convulsions.  After  death  there  is  more  or  less  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  In  August  1863,  a  woman, 
set.  30,  swallowed  a  pennyworth  of  white  precipitate,  and  shortly 
afterwards  a  pennyworth  of  acetate  of  lead.  In  half  an  hour  there 
was  violent  vomiting  with  pain  over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen. 
An  hour  £Lnd  a  half  afterwards  the  symptoms  were,  in  addition  to 
the  abdominal  pain,  great  thirst  and  a  comatose  condition.  On  the 
second  day,  there  was  slight  tenderness  of  the  gums,  a  flow  of 
saliva,  flushed  face,  with  great  tenderness  of  the  abdomen ;  and  on 
the  fourth  day  profuse  salivation.  This  subsided  on  the  tenth  day, 
and  the  woman  recovered.  <'  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  1863,  pp. 
2  645  )  A  young  woman  swallowed  about  thirty  or  forty  grains 
of  this  substance  by  mistake  for  carbonate  of  soda.  The  chief 
symptoms  were  pain  in  the  .stomach  and  a  spasmodic  twitchmg 
of  the  muscles  of  the  left  arm  and  leg.  These  spasms  continued 
for  twenty-four  hours.  Emetics  were  given,  and  she  recovered. 
('  Lancet,'  1871.  vol.  2,  p.  540.)      '  , 

Salivation  is  one  of  the  symptoms  when  tlie  person  survives. 
In  the  case  of  a  child  this  substance  caused  death  by  exhaustion  as 
a  result  of  excessive  salivation.  In  the  following  case,  reported  by 
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Dr.  Stevenson,  it  was  a  prominent  symptom  and  was  an  accelerating 
cause  of  death.  An  adnlt  woman  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital 
in  1872,  suliering  from  profuse  salivation,  and  she  died  in  about  a 
week  after  taking  an  unknown  quantity  of  white  precipitate  by  mis- 
take for  magnesia.  The  chief  symptoms  on  her  admission  were 
excessive  salivation,  fcetor  of  the  breath,  sloughing  of  the  gums, 
and  death  from  exhaustion.  At  this  time  there  were  no  symptoms 
of  ii-ritation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  On  inspection,  the  gums 
were  found  eroded,  the  alveoli  exposed,  and  some  of  the  teeth  had 
dropped  out.  The  stomach  was  ecchymosed  in  patches,  corrugated, 
and  in  a  state  of  post-mortem  solution.  There  was  also  an  hour- 
glass contraction.  The  small  intestines  were  of  a  pink  colour,  and 
at  the  lower  end  dark  and  slaty  coloured.  The  CEecum  was  red 
and  injected,  and  it,  as  well  as  the  colon,  had  a  slaty  colour.  The 
other  organs  presented  nothing  remarkable.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.' 
1874,  p.  415.) 

Dr.  Proctor,  of  York,  communicated  to  me  a  case  in  which 
a  woman  recovered  after  having  taken  foHtj  grains  of  this  substance. 
In  half  an  hour  she  complained  of  pain  in  the  throat  extending  to 
the  stomach,  and  her  mouth  was  dry  and  clammy  ;  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lips  and  tongue  was  slightly  blistered.  There 
was  neither  vomiting  nor  purging  until  a  do.se  of  tartar  emetic  and 
castor-oil  had  been  given.  In  about  three  days  she  recovered.  A  case 
occurred  to  Mr.  Michael,  of  Swansea,  in  which  a  woman,  tet.  37. 
swallowed  not  less  than  one  Imndmd  (jrains  of  white  precipitate.' 
She  was  seen  in  three  hours  and  a  half  ;  she  complained  of  great 
pam  m  the  stomach,  with  cramps  of  the  left  side  and  lower  limbs, 
commg  on  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  minutes.  The  pulse  wa.s 
rapid,  weak  and  thready,  the  surface  cold  and  clammy,  and  the 
tongue  red.  She  had  vomited  a  thick  white  tenacious  mucus  with 
a  white  sediment ;  vomiting  was  kept  up  for  hours.  The  bowels 
were  freely  opened.  There  was  great  prostration,  continuing  for 
several  hours,  and  the  pain  in  the  stomach  remained  for  three  or 
tour  days,  ajter  which  it  gradually  subsided.  ('  Brit.  Med.  Journal,' 
JJct.  31,  1857,  p.  909.)  In  these  two  cases  there  was  no  salivation, 
but  in  one  which  occurred  in  tlio  practice  of  Mr.  Giles,  tliis  was  a 
prominent  symptom.  A  gii-1  swallowed  about  half  a  drachm  of 
white  preci]>itate  in  a  cup  of  tea.  She  sullerod  much  pain  in  the 
stomach,  and  there  was  frequent  purging.  On  the  following  day 
there  was  swelling  of  the  face  and  gums,  with  salivation,  which 
f^^^^  several  days.  She  recovered  in  about  nine  days.  ('  Lancet,' 
loo7,  vol.  2,  p.  !).)  Judging  from  these  cases,  wli'ito  inecipitut'o 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  active  poison  ;  and  its  cHucts  are  some- 
what uncertain.  It  must,  however,  lie  ranked  among  mercurial 
poisons. 

There  have  been  several  convictions  f(n-  poisoning  or  the  attempt 
to  poison  with  this  substance.  At  tlie  Exeter  Lent  Assizes,  1855 
){  ■'■  a  l)".y  was  convicted  of  tlie  attempt  to  administer 

tfns  poison  to  his  father.    A  trial  for  attempting  to  poison  by  this 
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compound  took  place  at  the  Maidstone  Summer  Assizes,  1869  (Reg. 
V.  Seaham).  The  compound  is  white,  but,  as  a  result  of  boiling,  it 
gave  a  yellow  colour  to  the  gvxiel  in  which  it  was  administered. 
This  is  a  remarkable  chemical  property  which  would  attract  the  at- 
tention of  persons  not  acquainted  with  chemistry.  It  has  sufficed  to 
create  suspicion  of  poisoning  in  more  than  one  case.  In  February 
1873,  a  boy  of  12  was  convicted,  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  of 
administering  this  poison  feloniously  in  medicine.  The  prosecutor 
experienced  a  hot  sensation,  unlike  the  bitter  taste  he  had  before 
perceived.  A  white  powder,  which  proved  to  bo  white  precipitate, 
was  found  in  the  medicine.  In  Reg.  v.  Hargreaves  (Manchester 
Lent  Assizes,  1866),  a  girl  was  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  poison 
her  father  by  tliis  substance.  The  poison  was  put  into  milk  and 
medicine.  It  produced  a  burning  sensation  in  the  tlu-oat  and  sto- 
mach, and  thus  led  to  suspicion.  About  ten  grains  of  white  pre- 
cipitate were  detected  in  some  butter-milk.  A  trial  has  recently 
taken  place  involving  a  charge  of  poisoning  with  white  precipitate 
mixed  with  condensed  milk  (Reg.  v.  Clapp,  C.C.C.  June  1874).  The 
milk  was  taken  by  several  persons  and  caused  violent  sickness  with 
other  symptoms  of  mercurial  poisoning.  They  all  recovered.  The 
prisoner  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  seven  years'  i^enal  servitude. 

In  Reg.  v.  Moore  (Lewes  Lent  Ass.  1860),  a  woman  was  charged 
with  killing  her  infant  with  white  precipitate.  This  case  presented 
some  remarkable  features,  and  the  late  Dr.  Miller,  Dr.  Pavy,  and 
myself  were  consulted  with  respect  to  it.  The  infant  was  tlu-ee 
months  of  age.  It  was  admitted  with  the  mother  into  the  worlc- 
house  on  Nov.  17,  and  died  on  Dec.  21.  The  child  had  suffered 
from  disorder  of  the  bowels  ;  and  grey  powder  had  been  prescribed 
for  it.  Of  this  it  had  taken,  in  divided  doses,  about  eight  grains 
up  to  within  four  days  of  its  death.  On  the  night  of  Dec.  20,  it 
was  attacked  with  violent  vomiting  and  purging  and  severe  pain  in 
the  abdomen.  It  died  in  forty-three  hours  after  the  commence- 
ment of  this  severe  attack.  It  was  proved  that  shortly  before  the 
symptoms  became  thus  aggi'avated,  the  prisoner  had  procured  a 
pennjTVorth  of  white  precipitate.  She  gave  a  false  reason  for  the 
purchase,  and  none  of  the  powder  could  be  foimd.  On  examining 
the  body  the  principal  appearances  were  an  inflammatory  redness 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  small 
intestines.  A  white  insoluble  substance,  having  all  the  properties 
of  white  precipitate,  was  found  in  the  stomach.  Tliis  was  mixed 
with  mucus  and  starchy  matter.  No  grey  powder  was  found,  and 
no  chalk.  Mercury  was  detected  in  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  in 
some  mucous  discharges  on  a  napkin.  The  quantity  of  mercurial 
compound  present  in  the  parts  examined  was  estimated  at  from 
three  to  five  grains. 

The  previous  illness  of  the  infant,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  it 
had  taken  eight  grains  of  grey  powder,  led  to  a  doubt  whether  death 
could  be  strictly  assigned  to  white  precipitate.  The  mercury  found 
in  the  liver  and  kidneys  might  have  been  owing  to  the  grey 
powder  taken.    It  was  proved  that  white  precipitate  had  been  ad- 
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ministered  ;  and  the  woman  was  convicted  on  a  charge  of  adminis- 
tering poison  with  intent  to  murder.  The  specific  symptom  of 
saHvation  was  wanting  in  this  case,  but  had  this  symptom  existed 
it  might  still  have  been  ascribed  to  the  grey  powder.  The  amount  of 
white  precipitate  given  was  unknown.  As  it  was  sold  it  was  adul- 
terated with  starch,  and  contained  corrosive  sublimate.  There 
coidd  be  no  doubt  that  the  death  of  this  infant  was  either  caused  or 
accelerated  by  white  precipitate,  but  owing  to  the  long  previous 
ilhiess  and  the  fact  that  mercury  had  been  prescribed  for  it,  the 
authorities  withdrew  the  indictment  for  mm-der.  For  further 
details  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,'  1860, 
p.  483. 

White  precipitate  is  not  used  internally.  In  the  British  Phar- 
macopteia  it  is  directed  to  be  employed  only  as  an  ointment,  the 
proportion  being  one  part  in  eiglit.  It  is  easily  procured  by  chil- 
dren. It  IS  sold  to  the  public  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  for  a  scruple 
or  a  drachm. 

This  compound  may  cause  mercurial  poisoning  by  absorption  as 
a  result  of  external  application,  especially  when  it  contains  corrosive 
sublimate.  I  have  not  met  with  any  fatal  case,  but  in  one  instance, 
in  which  it  was  mixed  with  arsenic  as  an  ointment,  and  applied  to 
the  scalp,  it  caused  the  death  of  a  child,  and  led  to  a  strong  suspi- 
cion of  murder.  (See  the  case  of  Bootman,  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,' 
-.864,  p.  220.)  '        J         I       I  , 

Analysis. —White  precipitate  is  a  heavy  chalky- looking  substance 
seen  m  powder  or  lumps.  It  contains  about  eighty  per  cent,  of 
mercury.  As  it  is  so^d  in  the  shops,  it  frequently  contains  corrosive 
sublimate  (from  which  it  is  made)  to  the  amount  of  one  or  two  per 
cent.  It  IS  quite  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Owing  to 
Its  in.solubility  and  gi-eat  weight,  it  may  be  separated  from  the  liquid 
contents  of  the  stomach  by  washing  and  decantation. 

When  boiled  in  water  it  acquires  a  yellow  colour  from  partial 
decomposition.  It  is  soluble  in  acids  (nitric),  and  is  not,  like  calo- 
mel blackened  by  alkalies.  The  nitric  acid  solution  gives  a  preci- 
pitate witli  nitrate  of  silver,  showing  the  presence  of  chlorine.  This 
acid  has  no  solvent  action  on  calomel.  When  boiled  with  a  solution 
ot  potash  It  yields  ammonia,  and  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  is  de- 
posited. When  heated  in  the  dry  state  with  carbonate  of 'soda  it 
evolve.s  ainm(mia,  and  gives  a  sublimate  of  metallic  mercury  in  g'o- 
puies.  When  added  to  a  boiling  acid  solution  of  cliloride  of  tin  it  is 
instantly  reduced  to  metallic  mercury. 

Corrosive  aubliinate  may  ho  detected  in  it  by  digesting  the 
powder  m  ether  and  tiltei  ing  and  evaporating  the  ethereal  lifjuid. 

llie  mercury  derived  from  tliis  compound  and  deposited  in  the 
ussuea  may  be  detected  by  Reinsch's  process.    (See  ante,  p.  383.) 

HRD  PRECIPITATE.      RED  OXIDK  OF  MERCURY. 

.uHT^I'"^'  ""f^  mots.-Thi^  substance  is  poisonous,  but  in- 
stances of  poisoning  by  it  are  very  rare.    Tlie  following  case  occurred 
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at  Guy's  Hospital  in  1833.  A  woman,  set.  22,  who  had  swallowed 
a  quantity  ftf  red  precipitate,  was  brought  in  labouring  under  the 
following  symptoms  : — The  surface  was  cold  and  clammy,  there  was 
stupor  approaching  to  narcotism — frothy  discharge  from  the  mouth, 
and  occasional  vomiting  ;  the  vomited  matters  contained  some  red 
powder,  which  was  proved  to  be  red  precipitate.  There  was  con- 
siderable pain  in  the  abdomen,  increased  by  pressure  ;  and  there 
were  cramps  in  the  lower  limbs.  On  the  following  day  the  mouth 
and  throat  were  painful,  and  the  woman  complained  of  a  coppery 
taste.  The  treatment  consisted  in  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump 
and  the  free  administration  of  albumen  with  gluten.  She  left  the 
hospital  in  four  days,  still  under  the  influence  of  mercury.  The 
quantity  of  oxide  here  taken  was  not  ascertained. 

Mr.  Alison  met  with  a  case  in  which  thirty-five  grains  were 
taken.  Emetics  were  given,  and  the  stomach-pump  was  used. 
The  woman  gradually  recovered,  having  sufiered  from  a  burning 
pain  in  the  stomach.  ('  Lancet,'  N.  S.  vol.  19,  p.  401.)  Sobern- 
heim  relates  a  case  in  which  a  man,  set.  26,  swallowed  an  ounce 
of  red  precipitate.  He  was  speedily  attacked  with  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  nausea,  purging,  cramps,  and  general  weakness.  The 
vomited  matters  consisted  of  masses  of  mucus  containing  red  pre- 
cipitate. He  continued  to  get  worse,  and  died  in  less  than  forty- 
eight  hours  after  taking  the  poison.  On  inspection,  the  mucous 
membrane  was  found  eroded  and  inflamed  in  patches— small  parti- 
cles of  the  poison  being  imbedded  in  it.  The  duodenum  was  m  a 
similar  state,  and  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  red  precipitate  m 
the  contents  of  this  intestine,  as  well  as  in  the  stomach.  (Op. 

cit.  250.)  ^     ,       .  ^ 

A  girl,  set.  15,  took  by  mistake  half  an  ounce  of  red  precipitate. 
She  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  sufier- 
ino-  from  no  urgent  symptoms.  An  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc  was 
administered,  and  an  abundance  of  milk  ordered.  The  following  day 
her  lips,  gums,  and  mouth  were  very  sore,  swollen  and  reddened. 
There  was  mercurial  factor  in  the  breath,  with  headache,  and  pam 
in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  She  was  ordered  an  opiate  mixture 
and  castor  oil.  In  about  a  week  she  lost  two  front  teeth,  and  her 
mouth  remained  slightly  sore  for  a  few  days  longer.  She  ultimately 
recovered.    ('  Brit.  Med.  Jom-.'  Jan.  10,  1874,  p  49  ) 

This  compound  is  a  poison  to  ammals.    In  J uly  18/ 4  an  action 
was  brought  against  a  druggist  for  the  loss  of  a  dog.    The  owner 
had  sent  for  turpeth  mineral,  and  the  druggist  supplied  the  red 
oxide  of  mercury.    He  gave  the  animal  from  thirty  to  forty  grains 
and  it  suffered  great  pain  and  died  the  following  day.    A  verdu; 
was  returned  for  the  plaintiff.    ('  Pharm.  J  our.'  July  i8, 4,  p.  76.) 

A  common  opinion  exists  among  the  vulgai-,  that  red  precipitate 
is  possessed  of  very  active  poisonous  properties  ;  hence  it  is  some- 
times administered  with  criminal  design.     ^    _,         ,   .  • 

Analysis.-ned  precipitate  is  known-1.  By  ^t^being  m  red 
crystalline  scales.    2.  By  its  insolubility  m  water-this,  together 
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with  its  great  weight,  renders  it  easy  of  separation  from  organic 
Uqnids.  3.  It  is  readily  dissolved  by  warm  hydrochloric  acid, 
forming  a  solution  possessing  all  the  chemical  properties  of  a  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate.  (See  an^e,  p.  381.)  4.  When  heated 
in  a  small  tube,  it  becomes  black  (reacquiring  its  red  colour  on 
cooling)  ;  and,  while  an  abundant  sublimate  of  mercury  is  formed, 
oxygen  gas  is  evolved.  Red  precipitate  is  sometimes  adulterated 
with  red  lead. 

CIKNABAK.     VERMILION.      PEESULPHIDE  OF  MERCURY. 

The  term  Cinnabar  is  applied  to  a  dark  and  heavy  compound  of 
sulphirr  and  mercury,  while  Vermilion  is  the  same  substance  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder.    It  is  well  known  as  a  red  pigment,  and  is  often 
employed  in  colouring  confectionery  and  wafers.    I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  instance  of  its  having  acted  as  a  poison  on  man. 
Orfila  beheves  that  it  is  not  poisonous.    It  has,  however,  proved 
fatal  to  animals  in  the  proportion  of  from  thirty  to  seventy  grains, 
even  when  applied  externally  to  a  wound.    Cinnabar  is  sometimes 
used  for  giving  a  red  colour  to  ointments,  e.g.  the  sulphur  ointment. 
In  such  cases  the  quantity  used  is  very  small,  and  can  do  no  injury 
even  if  swallowed.    This  substance  is  also  sometimes  employed 
by  dentists  as  a  colouring  matter  to  vulcanized  rubber  or  gutta 
percha  for  mounting  artificial  teeth.  Although  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  an  active  ii-ritant  poison  in  the  stomach,  the  placing  of  it  in  such 
a  situation  that  it  would  be  always  in  contact  with  the  mucous  fluids 
of  the  mouth,  is  liable  to  lead  to  the  usual  consequences  of  chronic 
poisoning  by  mercury.    In  May  1854,  a  medical  man  consulted  me 
under  the  following  circumstances.    Upon  the  recommendation  of 
a  dentist,  he  had  worn  this  red  composition  as  a  frame  for  false 
teeth,  in  place  of  gold.    After  some  time  he  perceived  a  metallic 
taste  in  his  mouth,  tlie  gums  became  intlamed  and  ulcerated,  tliere 
was  great  weakness  and  want  of  nervous  power,  with  pains  in  the 
loms  and  an  enipticm  on  the  legs.    When  the  composition  was 
removed,  these  symptoms  abated.    I  examined  the  substance,  and 
found  m  it  a  great  quantity  of  vermilion  ;  it  had  been  mixed  with 
the  sulphur  and  rubber  to  give  the  appearance  of  the  red  colour  of 
the  gums.    Dr.  Wells,  of  Reading,  has  directed  the  attention  of 
professional  men  to  accidents  of  this  nature.    A  patient  of  liLs,  who 
had  been  provided  with  a  frame  of  this  description  for  tlie  upper 
and  lower  jaws,  perceived,  soon  after  wearing  it,  a  metallic  ta.ste 
m  his  mouth.    His  health  failed,  he  lost  liis  appetite,  and  became 
emaciated  ;  ho  suffered  from  MatuJency,  f(etid  breath,  and  looseness 
■lu    ^^^'^'^^^  '  '"'^  w"'^  1'-"^  and"  weak,  and  his  tongue  ccated 

with  a  white  film.  This  gentleman  was  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the 
action  of  mercury.  He  left  off  wearing  the  teeth,  and  became 
gradually  belter  and  stronger.  (' British  Med.  Jour.'  Sept.  5, 
18t)3,  p.  3(i(;.)  ^  ' 

Other  facts  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  observed  by  Dr.  B 
Woodman.    He  found  the  pink  and  red  vulcanite  used  for'artiticiai 
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gurus  or  palates,  to  derive  their  colour  from  vermilion  in  variable 
proportions.  Some  consisted  only  of  blanched  gutta  percha  with  ver- 
milion. These  plates  slowly  lose  the  mercurial  compound  in  contact 
with  the  saliva.  Dr.  Woodman  has  found  salivation  and  other  indi- 
cations of  mercurial  poisoning  to  result  when  these  coloured  plates 
have  been  used,  and  these  symptoms  have  only  subsided  on  re- 
moving them.    ('  Pharm.  Jour.'  Dec.  19,  1874,  p.  485.) 

Dr°  Sutro  has  published  a  short  abstract  of  a  case  in  which  the 
vapour  of  vermilion  applied  externally  produced  severe  symptoms. 
A  woman,  by  the  advice  of  a  quack,  applied  this  vapour  to  a  can- 
cerous breast.  She  employed  three  drachms  of  vermilion,  covering 
herself  with  a  sheet,  so  that  the  vapour  should  only  reach  the  body 
externally.  After  three  fumigations,  she  sufi'ered  from  severe  sali- 
vation and  Adolent  fever,  which  continued  for  four  weeks.  The 
rio-ht  arm  became  oidematous.  ('Medical  Times,'  Sept.  27,  1845, 
p.  27.) 

CYANIDE  OF  MERCUEY. 

S^impioms  and  Effects.—This  is  a  substance  which  is  but  little 
known  except  to  chemists,  yet  it  is  an  active  poison,  and  has  caused 
death  in  at  least  two  instances.  As  a  mercurial  poison  it  is  not 
much  inferior  in  activity  to  corrosive  sublimate,  but  it  has  no  cor- 
rosive properties.  In  April  1823,  a  person  who  had  swaUowed 
twenty  grains  of  this  compound  (thirteen  decigrammes),  was  imme- 
diately seized  vnth  all  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  corrosive  sub-. 
Hmate,  and  died  in  nine  days.  There  was  contmued  vomiting, 
with  excessive  salivation,  ulceration  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  sup- 
pression of  urine,  purging,  and  lastly  convulsions  of  the  limbs. 
On  inspection,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
canal  was  extensively  inflamed.  ('  Orfila,_  vol.  1  p.  583.)  ^ir  K. 
Christison  quotes  a  case  in  which  ten  grams  destroyed  life  withm 
the  same  period  of  time  ('  On  Poisons,'  p.  427)  ;  and  m  this  case 
the  svmptoms  were  severe  irritation  of  the  stomach,  inflammation 
of  the  mouth,  and  suppression  of  urine.  These  facts  are  adverse 
to  the  theory  of  Bernard,  namely,  that  the  cyanide  when  swallowed 
acts  as  a  poison  by  reason  of  the  production  of  prussic  acid  as  a 
result  of  the  action  of  the  acid  secretions  of  the  stomach  upon  it 
CSur  les  Substances  Toxiques,'  Pans  18.57,  pp.  f6,  103  )  We 
carries  this  .-iew  so  far  that  he  believes  if ,  m  an  animal  out  of  health 
the  gastric  juice  were  not  secreted  m  its  normal  state  of  ^^"11^'  *f 
cyanide  would  exert  no  poisonous  action  on  ^od^  As  a  po^^n 
the  cvanide  is  probably  not  much  inferior  m  activity  to  corrosive 
sublSe  but^t  differs  from  this  compound  in  not  possessmg  any 
locaUy  corrosive  action.  There  is  a  compound  called  fPll^Vf'}^^ 
of  rJercury,  which,  when  burned,  gives  obnoxious  fumes  of  the 

"^^^Anahnis  -When  heated  in  a  reduction-tube  it  yields  cyanogen, 
a  .dltjh  bums  with  a  rose-red  flame  and  a  Jlue  hahj  and  n^^^ 
taiiic  mercury  is  at  the  same  time  sublimed  in  globules.  The  cyanide 
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is  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  diifers  from  that  of  corrosive 
sublimate  in  not  being  precipitated  by  potash.  Mercury  is  readily 
obtained  from  it  by  deposition  on  copper,  and,  when  the  cyanide 
is  mixed  with  an  acid,  prussic  acid  is  evolved.  The  cyanide  in  an 
aqueous  solution  has  no  odour  of  prussic  acid. 

TURPETH  MINERAL.      SUBSULPHATE  OF  MERCURY. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances. — Fatal  cases  of  poisoning  by  this 
compound  are  by  no  means  common.  Although  insoluble  in  water, 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  iixitant  poison,  and  is  capable  of  causing 
death  in  a  comparatively  small  dose.  A  well-marked  instance  of 
its  fatal  operation  was  communicated  to  the  Pathological  Society 
by  Mr.  Ward,  in  March  1847.  A  boy,  stst.  IG,  swallowed  one 
d/i-achm  of  this  preparation.  It  produced  a  burning  sensation  in 
the  mouth  and  throat,  and  vomiting  in  ten  miniites.  In  about  an 
hour  there  was  paleness,  with  anxiety  of  countenance,  coldness  of 
siu'face,  constant  sickness,  sense  of  heat  and  constriction  in  the 
throat,  and  burning  pain  in  the  stomach  with  cramps.  The  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach  continued  in  spite  of  treatment,  and  after  two 
days  there  was  salivation  with  mercurial  fretor.  The  gums  acquired 
a  deep  bluish  tint  and  began  to  ulcerate.  The  patient  died  in  about 
a  week  after  he  had  taken  the  poison,  without  convulsions,  and 
without  suffering  at  any  period  from  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturb- 
ance. The  ijrincipal  appearances  in  the  body  were — inflammation 
of  the  gullet  ;  its  mucous  membrane  at  the  lower  part  peelino-  off  • 
the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach  near  the  cardia  and  pylorus  was 
covered  with  bloody  spots  ;  the  small  intestines  were  contracted, 
the  inner  coat  was  reddened,  and  petechial  spots  were  found  upon  it' 
but  chiedy  in  the  large  intestines.  The  parotid  and  submaxillary 
glands  were  swollen.  Mercury  was  detected  in  the  intestines.  (See 
'Med.  Gaz.' vol.  39,  p.  474.)  From  this  account  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  turpeth  mineral  produces  eflects  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  coiTosive  sublimate,  but  it  is  less  active. 

Mr.  Snoad,  of  Yoxall,  has  communicated  to  me  the  particulars 
of  another  case  which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  for  manslaughter 
at  the  Stafford  Lent  Assizes,  1862.  A  young  nuin,  ret.  27,  by  tlie 
misbike  of  ^  a  druggist,  was  supplied  with  turpeth  mineral  in  place 
of  vEtluop's  mineral.  He  swallowed  about  two  scruples  of  it,  on  an 
empty  stomach,  with  a  lilve  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar  and  treacle. 
In  ten  minutes  he  was  seized  with  violent  vomiting  and  purging, 
the  ptilse  was  slow  and  small,  the  skin  cold  and  claiinuy,  and  tliore 
was  pain  in  the  abdomen,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  stomach. 
Under  treatment,  the  symptoms  of  irritation  abated,  but  never 
entirely  subsided,  and  he  died  (|uiotly  on  the  eleventh  day  after 
taking  tlie  i>oisoii()us  mixture.  On  inspection,  tlie  principal  appear- 
ana;s  were  .softening  of  tlie  nuicous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
mtestiuoa,  with  jiatclios  of  inllammation  and  dark  discolouration. 
A  small  portion  of  the  liver  yielded  mercury  when  treated  witli 
copper  and  hydrochloric  acid.    ('Guy's  Ho.sp.  Rep.'  1804,  p.  180.) 
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The  drutrgist  who  made  this  serious  mistake  was  tried  for  man- 
slaughtei°at  the  Stafford  Local  Assizes  for  1862  ;  hut  the  jury  con- 
sidered that  there  had  been  no  culpable  negligence,  and  the  prisoner 
was  acquitted  ! 

Analysis. — Tiirpeth  mineral  is  a  heavy  powder  of  a  yellow  colour, 
becoming  of  a  dark  olive  by  exposure  to  light.  It  is  scarcely  soluble 
in  water,  but  has  a  strong  metallic  taste.  Wlien  heated  in  a  tube, 
Avith  or  without  carbonate  of  soda,  it  yields  metallic  mercury.  It 
may  be  analysed  by  boiling  it  in  potash,  in  which  case  sulphate  of 
potash  and  peroxide  of  mercury  result  —the  acid  and  the  base  are 
then  easily  determined.  Mercury  is  immediately  deposited  from  it 
on  boiling  it  with  a  strongly  acid  solution  of  chloride  of  tin. 

NITRATES  OF  MERCURY. 

Symptoms  and  Effects.— These  are  corrosive  poisons  which  are 
used  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts.  They  are  solid  white  salts, 
soluble  in  cold  water,  if  there  be  a  little  excess  of  acid  present. 
The  acid  pernitrate  caused  death  in  a  case  reported  by  Mr.  Bigsby, 
in  the  '  Medical  Gazette  '  (vol.  6,  p.  329).  A  butcher's  boy  dissolved 
some  mercury  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and  swallowed  about  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  solution.  Soon  afterwards  he  suffered  excruciating 
pain  in  the  throat,  gullet,  and  stomach— there  was  great  anxiety, 
with  cold  skin,  small  pulse,  colic,  and  purging.  He  became  gra- 
dually weaker,  and  died  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half.  On  m- 
spection,  the  throat,  gullet,  and  stomach  were  found  corroded  and 
inflamed.  Although  he  survived  so  short  a  time,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  was  of  a  deep  red  colour. 

M  Tardieu  describes  a  case  of  poisoning  by  the  acid  nitrate  of 
mercury  which  proved  fatal  in  about  the  same  time.  A  man  swal- 
lowed a  quantity  of  the  acid  nitrate  in  solution  nuxed  with  some 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  produced  immediately  intense  pain  in  the 
abdomen  with  violent  vomiting— the  liquids  ejected  causing  effer- 
vescence on  the  pavement.  In  three-quarters  of  an  hour  he  was  m 
a  state  of  collapse  ;  face  pale  ;  lips  of  a  violet  hue  ;  skin,  especially 
of  the  limbs,  cold  and  covered  with  sweat ;  pulse  slow  and  urregular. 
He  couo-hed  up  frothy  blood,  could  scarcely  speak,  and  the  respira- 
tion was  frequent  and  stertorous.  He  could  not  swaUow,  and 
liouids  given  to  him  were  immediately  ejected.  There  was  purging 
with  bloody  feculent  discharges  soon  after  his  admission.  In  spite 
of  treatment,  the  breathing  became  more  diflicult,  and  the  pulse 
imiDerceptible  He  gradually  sank,  retaining  his  mental  faculties 
imtil  the  last,  and  died  two  hours  and  a  quarter  after  taking  the 
T^oison  On  inspection,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth,  throat, 
and  cesophagus  was  found  corroded  and  destroyed.  The  mucous 
membraAe  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  presented  a  dotted  redness 
-that  of  the  oesophagus  in  some  parts  was  homy  and  the  struc- 
tures beneath  weri  of\  Uvid  red  colour.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  was  of  a  brick  red  colour,  covered  with  a  bloody 
mucous  Cuid.    It  was  softened  and  pulpy  at  the  gi-eater  end. 
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The  duodenum  and  the  small  intestines  for  some  way  downivards 
presented  a  similar  appearance.  (' L'Empoisonnement,'  1867,  p. 
231. ) 

I  have  elsewhere  related  a  case  in  which  the  application  of  the 
penutrate  of  mercury  to  the  throat  as  an  escharotic  caused  imme- 
diate death  by  asphyxia.  (See  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,'  Oct.  1850, 
p.  206.)  The  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  has  often  been  employed  by 
accoucheurs  as  a  local  application  in  diseases  of  the  neck  of  the 
uterus.  In  one  instance  in  wliich  it  was  thus  used,  the  ordinary 
.symptoms  of  mercurial  poisoning  showed  themselves,  and  the  pa- 
tient appears  to  have  suflered  severely.  ('  Medical  Gazette  '  vol  45 
p.  1025.)  ' 

At  the  Leicester  Summer  Assizes,  1857,  a  girl  was  charged  with 
admimstenng  nitrate  of  mercury  to  her  mistress  {Reg.  v  Smith) 
The  evidence  showed  that  the  accused  had  put  the  poison  into  some 
camomile  tea  prepared  for  the  prosecutrix.    Only  a  small  quantity 
was  taken,  as  the  tea  had  a  nauseous  taste.  The  symptoms  were  • 
a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  violent  vomitino- 
with  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen.    The  woman  recovered.    In  one 
case  death  took  place  under  the  usual  symptoms ,  from  the  external 
application  of  the  nitrate  in  a  liniment.    ('Ed.  Monthly  Journal  ' 
Aug.  1864,  p.  167.)  ' 
A  man,  est.  33,  suffering  from  chronic  poisoning  by  the  nitrate 
of  mercury,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  on  Dec.  10  1863 
He  had  been  for  four  years  engaged  in  packing  the  fur  of  rkbbits' 
rats,  and  other  animals,  the  dried  skins  of  which  had  been  pre- 
viously brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  For 
the  first  three  years,  he  suffered  only  from  a  feeling  of  general 
weakness.    About  a  twelvemonth  since  he  could  not  hold  his  hand 
steadily  enough  to  shave  himself,  and  he  soon  afterwards  lost  com- 
pletely aU  control  over  the  voluntary  movements  of  his  limbs 
ihree  or  four  months  before  his  admission,  he  had  had  slicrht 
twitchmgs  of  his  muscles  when  in  bed.  He  was  not  at  all  emaciated 
He  said  he  had  been  salivated  for  about  three  months,  soon  after 
he  began  his  occupation  of  packing  furs  ;  but  his  gums  were  not 
tender,  and  he  had  no  metallic  taste  in  his  mouth.  A  month  before 
his  admission  he  gave  up  his  work.    When  he  became  a  patient 
under  Dr.  Kees  I  saw  him,  and  his  case  was  watched  by  Mr  Si)ur- 
gin,  one  of  my  pupils.    He  could  walk  with  assistance,  but  on 
stamling  or  lying  down  he  could  not  control  his  limbs,  which  truin- 
blecl  considerably.    There  were  continued  involuntary  movements 
of  his  body  and  lim])s,  like  those  of  chorea.     He  became  much  cx- 
haustefl  owing  to  want  of  sleep  ;  lie  perspired  profusely.   The  urine 
was  high-colonred,  but  otherwise  natural.    Twelve  ounces  of  it  did 
not  yield  any  mercury.    No  treatment  appeared  to  give  him  rest 
or  relief.    Chloroform  arrested  the  spasmodic  movements,  but  onlv 
JvMe  he  was  under  its  influence.    In  live  days  he  passed  his  „rine 
mvoluntari  y.    He  was  more  quiet,  and  slept  a  little  at  ,„\rl,t  He 
had  difiiculty  m  swallowing;  became  gradually  weaker  and' died 
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apparently  from  exhaustion,  on  Dec.  24,  a  fortnight  after  his  ad- 
mission.   On  inspection,  the  body  was  found  well  nourished  ;  the 
muscles  were  firm  and  healthy.    The  brain  and  spinal  cord  were 
carefully  examined  by  Dr.  Wilks,  and  were  quite  healthy.  The  lungs, 
heart,  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  were  free  from  any  morbid  appear- 
ance, or  any  change  to  indicate  a  cause  of  death.  I  made  a  chemical 
analysis  of  the  brain,  liver,  and  kidney.    Six  ounces  of  each  organ 
were  dried,  and  one-half  of  the  dried  residue,  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  water,  as  elsewhere  described,  gave,  in  forty- eight 
hom-s,  on  a  small  portion  of  copper  gauze,  a  greyish  white  deposit, 
which  yielded  globules  of  metallic  mercury  by  heat.    The  kidney 
yielded  the  largest  sublimate  ;  but  the  quantity  obtained  from  each 
oro-an  was  small,  and  might  be  described  as  in  microscopical  traces. 
The  globules  from  the  brain  and  liver  had  an  average  size  of  one- 
2,600th  of  an  inch  ;  those  from  the  kidney  were  larger.    Dr.  Whit- 
ley procm-ed  a  portion  of  the  fur  similar  to  that  which  the  man  had 
been  engaged  in  packing,  and  in  a  small  quantity  of  this  a  soluble 
salt  of  mercury  was  readily  detected.    The  case,  which  at  first  pre- 
sented some  difficulty  in  accounting  for  death,  thus  resolved  itself 
into  one  of  exhaustion  as  a  result  of  chronic  poisoning  by  mercuiy 
under  somewhat  unusual  circumstances.    It  is  pi-obable  that  the 
man  received  the  dust  of  the  dried  nitrate  through  the  air  which 
he  breathed,  as  well  as  by  contact  with  his  mouth,  nostrils,  and 
skin.    As  other  workpeople  similarly  engaged  were  not  found  to 
have  suflered,  this  may  have  been  a  case  of  mercurial  poisoning  by 
idiosvncrasy.    ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,'  1864  p.  173  )    Report.^  of 
other  medico-legal  cases  will  be  found  m  the   Ann.  d'Hyg.  Juillet, 
1842  ;  and  'Journal  de  Chimie,'  1846,  p.  734. 

Analysis.— In  the  solid  state,  the  crystals,  when  heated  m  a 
tube  yield  nitrous  acid  vapour— peroxide  of  mercury  and  globules 
of  metallic  mercury— when  heated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  metallic 
mercury  is  easily  obtained.  The  sohdion  possesses  all  the  properties 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  so  far  as  the  tests  for  merciuyare  concerned 
(ante  p  382)  ;  but  it  gives  no  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
Wen  copper  is  immersed  in  it,  mercury  is  deposited  on  the  metal, 
and  nitrate  of  copper  is  formed  i  ,  ^„ 

It  may  be  observed  of  all  solid  mercurial  compounds,  that  when 
heated  in  the  dry  state  with  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  they  yield 
sublimates  of  the  metal  in  globules.  All  liquid  and  solid  compounds 
g^veTdark  p^^^^^^^^  of  mercury  when  boiled  with  the  acid  chlo- 
ride  of  tin. 

MERCURIC  METHIDE. 

This  is  a  heavy  colourless  liquid,  containing  87  per  cent,  of 
mercury.  It  gives  ofi"  a  highly  noxious  vapour  producing  the 
Xcts^f  mercm-ial  poisoning  in  a  more  intense  form  than  those 
observed  among  workmen  exposed  to  the  vapours  of  the  metal 

sZptoms.-ln  February  1865,  a  chemical  assistant  in  the  abo- 
ratoT^f  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  who  had  been  engaged  for 
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nearly  three  months  in  preparing  mercuric  methide,  and  who  had 
been  thus  exposed  to  breathe  the  noxious  vapours  evolved  in  the 
process,  was  seized  with  dimness  of  sight,  numbness  of  the  hands, 
deafness,  gi-eat  weakness,  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  gums  ;  he 
moved  his  arms  and  legs  with  difficulty,  and  could  not  stand  without 
support.  In  spite  of  treatment  he  became  worse  ;  an  offensive 
odour  issued  from  his  breath  and  body,  he  was  at  times  maniacal, 
and  he  died  eleven  days  after  his  admission  into  the  hospital. 

A2)pearances.— The  brain  was  congested,  especially  the  grey 
matter,  and  there  was  congestion  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  As 
none  of  the  Hquid  had  been  swallowed,  there  was  no  appearance  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels  calling  for  special  notice.  The  symptoms 
indicated  that  death  was  owing  to  poisoning  by  the  mercurial 
vapours  of  tliis  compound.  The  case  was  left  incomplete  by  the 
facts  that  no  analysis  of  the  tissues  was  made  for  the  detection  of 
absorbed  mercury. 

Another  assistant,  who  had  been  exposed  to  the  noxious  vapours 
for  a  shorter  time,  suffered  from  similar  symptoms.  He  had  offen- 
sive breath,  spongy  gums,  general  impairment  of  the  senses,  and  an 
affection  of  the  brain,  producing  a  state  of  idiocy.  ('  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital  Reports,'  Oct.  1865  ;  also  '  Chem.  News,'  Nov.  3 
1805,  p.  213.)  ' 


CHAPTER  42. 

0^f  POLSONINO  WrTH  LEAD.— ACTION    OF   THE    METAL.— POISONOUS    SALTS  OK 

LRAl).— THE  ACETATE  AND   CARBONATR.  SYMPTOMS   OF  ACUTE  POISONINO 

BY  SUGAR  OF  LEAD  AND  GOULARD's  EXTRACT. —EFFECTS  PRODUCED  BY 
CARnONATE  OF  LEAD.— CHLORIDE,  NITRATE,  AND  SULPHATE.  —  CIIEONIC 
POISONING.— PLUMHISM.— EFFECTS  OF  EXTERNAL  APPLICATION.— APPEAR- 
ANCES AFTER  DEATH.— FATAL  DOSE.— PERIOD  OF  DEATH.  TREATMENT  OF 

ACUTE  AND   CHRONIC  POLSONING. 

LEAD. 

General  remarlcs.— Lend  appears  to  exert  no  directly  poisonous 
action  when  nwallowed  in  the  metallic  state.  Under  exposure 
to  air,  water,  and  carbonic  acid,  it  is  easily  converted  into  a  poi- 
sonou.s  white  salt— carbonate  of  lead.  In  the  interior  of  tlie  body, 
however,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  metal  produces 
any  noxious  eflibcts.  Bullets  and  shot  are  occasionally  swallowed 
without  giving  rise  to  symptoms  of  poisoning.  lu  a  case  that 
occniTed  to  Dr.  Davis,  a  hoy,  ,vt.  4,  swallowed  a  leaden  l)ul!et. 
ihe  child  suffered  no  iiiconveiiienco  after  the  luillet  had  reached 
tlie  R^omacli.  It  was  passed  ])y  tlie  bow.ils  in  about  a  week,  much 
roughened  on  the  surface,  and,  by  com])aris(m  with  a  bullet  from 
the  same  mould,  it  had  lost  ten  grains.  ('Med.  G-m.'  vol.  38 
p.  08(1.)  A  man,  ict.  23,  swallowed  in  three  days  tlireo  ounces  of 
small  shot  (No.  4).    This  is  an  alloy  of  lead  and  'arsenic,  the  latter 
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metal  being  in  very  small  propoi-tion.  On  the  third  day  there  was 
great  anxiety  and  depression,  with  sunken  features,  coldness  of 
skin,  dizziness,  and  numbness  in  the  arms  and  legs.  He  con- 
tinued getting  worse  in  spite  of  treatment ;  his  bowels  were 
obstinately  torpid,  and  there  was  increased  numbness  in  the 
arms  and  dizziness.  Purgatives  were  given  ;  the  alvine  dis- 
chaiges  were  examined,  but  only  one  pellet  was  found  ;  so  that 
if  he  had  passed  tlie  shot  at  aU,  it  must  have  happened  in  the  three 
days  before  he  was  seen  by  his  physician.  This  man  perfectly  re- 
covered in  a  fortnight.  ('Lancet,'  Dec.  31,  1842.)  As  these  are 
the  symptoms  produced  by  an  oxide  or  a  salt  of  lead,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  metal  was  partially  oxidized  and  converted  into  a 
poisonous  compound  by  the  acid  mucous  secretions  of  the  stomach. 
It  was  then  absorbed,  and  produced  its  usual  effects.  The  hand- 
ling of  metallic  lead  or  pewter  has  been  known  to  produce  the 
effects  of  chronic  poisoning.  (See  ante,  p.  10.)  In  this  case, 
probably,  the  lead  is  also  oxidized  ;  and  when  there  is  a  want  of 
cleanliness,  it  is  brought  to  a  state  favourable  for  absorption  by 
the  chemical  action  of  the  secretions  of  the  skhi  upon  it.  These 
contain  chloride  of  sodium,  which  may  convert  the  finely  divided 
metal  into  chloride  of  lead  in  a  state  well  fitted  for  absorption. 

Cases  are  reported  in  which  cattle  and  sheep  have  suffered  from 
lead  poisoning,  and  died  under  the  following  circumstances.  In 
grazing,  they  have  swallowed  the  tliin  splashes  of  lead  left  as  a  result 
of  the°  volunteer  firing  at  the  butts.    In  some  cases  in  which  I 
was  consulted  in  February  1865,  it  appeared  that  in  the  bodies  of 
three  cows,  two  of  which  had  died  suddenly  without  any  apparent 
disease,  and  the  other  had  been  killed,  these  splashings  or  flakes 
of  lead  were  found  in  the  stomachs.    The  lead  adhered  closely  to 
the  mucous  membrane,  which  came  off  with  the  metal.   The  deaths 
took  place  so  suddenly  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  the  lead 
could  have  been  the  cause.    It  seems  that  the  two  cows  which  died 
ate  their  food  well  the  night  before,  and  showed  no  sign  of  illness, 
but  they  were  found  dead  the  next  morning,    Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  difficult  to  admit  that  there  had  been  sufficient  time 
for  the'  oxidation  and  absorption  of  the  lead.    In  the  followuig 
cases  there  were  clearly  antecedent  symptoms  of  lead-poisonnig. 
Mr   Cox,  of  Hendon,  who  lost  several  sheep  from  this  cause  m 
1865  observed  that  they  first  became  very  thin,  and  then  para- 
lyzed    Wlien  the  bodies  were  examined,  thin  splashes  of  lead 
were  found  in  them;  and  from  one  sheep  he  extracted  half  an 
ounce  weight  of  lead,  some  pieces  being  as  large  as  the  finger  nail. 
He  states  that  the  splashes  of  metal  were  fo;md  withm  a  semi- 
circle of  at  least  one  hundred  yards  of  the  butts.    The  lead  being 
in  very  thin  flakes,  presents  a  great  surface,  and  is  m  a  favour- 
able condition  for  corrosion  by  the  fluids  of  the  stomach,  ilus 
leads  to  rapid  absorption.  . ,         ■    ■  fit+pd  i 

Every  salt  of  lead  is  poisonous,  provided  it  is  m  a  state  bttea 
for  absorption,  either  by  the  skin  or  the  mucous  membrane  of  tne 
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Stomach.  Dr.  C.  G.  Mitscherlich  found,  by  experiments  on  ani- 
mals, that  the  acetate  of  lead  mixed  with  acetic  acid  is  more 
energetic  than  when  given  in  the  neutral  state.  {'  Brit,  and  For 
Med.  Eev.'  No.  7,  p.  208.)  The  only  two  salts  of  the  metal  which 
requu-e  special  notice,  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  are  sugar 
of  lead  and  white  lead. 

SUGAR  OF  LEAD.      ACETATE.      SUBACETATE.  GOULAED's 

EXTRACT. 

Symvtoms.— Acute  poisoning.— Acetate  or  sugar  of  lead  is  com- 
monly rnet  with  in  solid  heavy  crystalline  masses,  white,  or  of  a 
brow-nish-white  colour.  It  resembles  loaf-sugai-  in  appearance,  and 
has  been  mistaken  for  it.  It  is  retailed  to  the  public  at  the  rate  of 
from  three-halfpence  to  twopence  an  ounce  ;  and  for  quantities  less 
than  this,  one  penny  is  charged. 

Sugar  of  lead  has  a  sweet  taste,  which  is  succeeded  by  an 
astnngent  or  metallic  taste.    It  is  very  soluble  in  water  Four 
parts  of  water  at  60°  will  dissolve  one  part  ;  and  it  is  much  more 
soluble  at  a  boiling  temperature.    It  is  dissolved  by  alcohol.  This 
compound  is  by  no  means  an  active  poison,  although  it  is  popu- 
larly considered  to  possess  a  virulent  action.     In  medical  prac- 
tice, It  has  often  been  given  in  considerable  doses  without  any 
senous  eflfects  resulting.     Sir  R.  Cliristison  states  that  he  has 
given  It  medicinaUy,  in  divided  doses,  to  the  amount  of  eighteen 
grams  daily  for  eight  or  ten  days,  without  remarking  any  un- 
pleasant  symptom,   except,  once  or  twice,  sUght  colic.  (Op. 
m  Qoo.)    When,  however,  the  quantity  taken  has  been  from  one 
to  two  ounces,  the  following  symptoms  have  been  observed  -—a 
bnnung,  pricking  sensation  in  the  throat,  with  dryness  and 
IZ  J  """^^l^g  supervenes  ;  there  is  uneasiness  in  the  stomach, 
sometimes  followed  by  violent  colic.    The  abdomen  is  tense,  and 
the  panetes  have  been  occasionally  drawn  in.    The  pain  is  relieved 
by  pressure  and  has  intermissions.    There  is  in  general  constipa- 
tion of  the  bowels.    If  any  freces  are  passed,  they  are  commonly 
01  a  Clark  colour,  indicative  of  the  conversion  of  lead  into  sulphuret. 
ine  Skin  ig  cold,  and  there  is  great  prostration  of  strengtli. 
,,,ff    /  i«  protracted,  the  patient  has  been  observed  to 

of  ih  ™^^r''^™P  in  the  calves  <jf  the  legs,  pain  in  the  insides 
>i  me  thighs,  numbness  and  sometimes  paralysis  of  the  extremi- 
les  with  other  symptoms  of  chronic  poisoning.  The  affection 
H  tne  nervous  system  is  otherwise  indicated  by  giddiness,  stupcjr 
Ob  Irv'*"!  '"'"'''i  ^ol>-"'''^i-ke.l  blue  line  has  been,  in  some  cases,' 
^Dserved  round  the  margin  of  the  gums,  where  they  join  the  teeth  : 
nut  this  IS  chietly  noticed  when  the  case  is  protractecl. 
tion  K  f'^"'^'*^"'^  ^'^  poisoning  with  this  salt  are  subject  to  varia- 
soni^r  rV'''    F"'"'''''  C'lses  of  iiTitant  iioi- 

are  n      ""'^  con.stipation  (,f  the  bowels  are  characteristic  and 

5  S      ^  ^"""'^'"y      comuumly  not  very 

loient :  it  requires  to  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  emetics.'  A  woman 
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set.  41,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  (May  1846).  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  two  hours  previously  she  had  swallowed  about  one  ounce 
and  a  half  or  half  a  teacupful  of  sugar  of  lead,  dissolved  in  water. 
She  experienced  a  nauseous  metallic  taste  in  her  mouth,  with  a  burn- 
ing heat  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and  stomach.  She  took  some  water 
to  remove  the  taste.  This  made  her  vomit.  Her  mouth  was 
very  dry  ;  she  had  great  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ;  and  in 
two  hours  after  the  poison  had  been  taken,  she  felt  sleepy  and 
stupid,  alternately  perspiring  and  shivering.  She  complained  of 
a  violent  twisting  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  was  reUeved  by 
pressure  ;  with  this  there  was  a  sensation  of  sickness.  She  felt 
weak  and  languid  ;  complained  of  cramp  in  the  thighs,  and 
numbness  all  over  the  body,  with  giddiness.  The  gums  felt  to 
the  patient  to  be  in  lumps,  and  they  were  very  tender  ;  the 
breath  was  foul.  The  pulse  was  hurried,  and  the  tongue  coated  ; 
countenance  anxious  and  excited  ;  skin  dry,  cold  and  hot  alter- 
nately. The  urine  was  passed  freely.  The  next  day  there  were 
pains  all  over  the  body,  with  numbness  and  sickness.  On  the 
third  day  she  was  very  sleepy,  but  in  less  pain.  For  several  days 
the  abdomen  was  painful  on  the  slightest  pressure.  She  left  the 
hospital  in  live  days. 

In  March  1858,  a  young  man  swallowed  an  ounce  of  acetate  of 
lead  in  half  a  tumbler  of  water.  He  took  what  was  undissolved 
as  well  as  the  portion  dissolved.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he 
vomited.  There  was  pain  in  the  forehead,  with  severe  pain  in  the 
abdomen  ;  and  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  from  the  time  of 
swallowing  the  poison,  he  was  purged  once  freely.  When  brought 
to  the  Northern  Hospital,  two  hours  subsequently,  the  only 
symptom  was  pain  in  the  abdomen.  The  pulse  presented  nothmg 
remarkable.  The  next  day  the  bowels  were  constipated,  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia  was  given.  He  was  discharged  well  the  day 
foUowing.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  March  20,  1858,  p.  296.) 

^Vhen  the  patient  recovers  from  the  first  symptoms,  the  secon- 
dary effects  often  last  for  a  considerable  time.  In  two  cases  which 
occurred  to  Mr.  Gorringe,  two  girls  swallowed  an  ounce  of  the 
sucar  of  lead  by  mistake.  Soon  afterwards  they  felt  a  burmng 
pain  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and  stomach,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  they  vomited  freely  ;  in  half  an  hour  there  was  severe  pam  m 
the  bowels,  with  purging.  Under  treatment,  recovery  took  place. 
('  Prov.  Med.  Journ.'  Aprd  1846.)  After  a  year  had  elapsed,  they 
both  suffered  from  severe  pain  in  the  stomach,  which  was  tender 
on  pressure.  Nothing  could  be  retained  on  the  stomach  ;  and 
there  was  a  choking  sensation  in  the  throat,  with  some  consti- 
tutional symptoms.  A  girl  who  had  swallowed  sixty  grains  ot 
acetate  of  lead,  and  suffered  severely  from  the  primary  symptoms, 
recovered  and  left  the  hospital  in  about  three  weeks,  without 
any  paralysis  or  other  disorder  affecting  the  muscular  system. 
('Lancet,'  April  4,  1846,  p.  384.)  In  another  case  a  woman, 
k.  20,  took  one  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead.    She  was  placed  under 
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treatment  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  The  chief  symptoms  were 
slight  excoriation  of  the  gums,  a  sensation  of  heat  in  the  throat, 
and  relaxation  of  the  bowels.  There  was  pain  in  the  calves  of  the 
legs  and  thighs,  and  great  thirst  and  restlessness.  In  six  days  the 
woman  had  quite  recovered.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  5,  p.  704.)  Large 
doses  given  medicinally  are  not  always  borne  with  impunity.  Dr. 
Joynes  prescribed  thirty  grains  of  the  acetate  in  four  days  for 
inveterate  diarrhcBa.  The  medicine  appeared  to  be  of  service  ;  but 
in  a  week  afterwards  the  patient  was  seized  with  pain  in  the 
stomach  ;  a  severe  attack  of  lead  colic  came  on,  and  continued  for 
eight  days.  ('  Harrison  on  Lead  Poison,'  p.  148  ;  see  also  '  Pro- 
vincial Transactions,'  vol.  1,  p.  119.) 

The  symptoms  are  sometimes  slow  in  appearing.  The  following 
case  occurred  to  Dr.  Hviding.  A  girl  swallowed  about  three 
draclxms  of  the  acetate  of  lead  in  broth.  It  was  not  until  two  hours 
afterwards  that  she  began  to  experience  sharp  colicky  pains  in  the 
abdomen,  followed  by  vomiting.  No  medical  treatment  was  em- 
ployed for  three  days  ;  and  the  only  marked  symptom  then  was 
obstinate  constipation.  Doses  of  castor  oil  were  prescribed,  and 
the  girl  recovered.    ('  Journal  de  Chimie,'  1845,  p.  256.) 

A  series  of  cases  of  poisoning  by  acetate  of  lead  has  been  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Bancks,  of  Stourbridge.  ('Lancet,'  May  5,  1849. 
p.  478.)  By  some  accident,  abotit  thirty  pounds  of  this  substance 
were  mixed  at  a  miller's  with  eighty  sacks  of  flour,  and  the  whole 
was  made  into  bread  by  the  bakers,  and  supplied  as  usual  to  their 
customers.  It  seems  that  no  fewer  than  500  persons  were  attacked 
with  symptoms  of  poisoning  after  partaking  of  this  bread.  In  a 
few  days  they  complained  of  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  throat 
and  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  violent  crampy  pains  round  the 
navel,  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  a  dragging  pain  in  the 
loins,  and  cramp,  with  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities.  There 
was  obstinate  constipation,  and  the  urine  was  scanty,  and  of  a 
deep  red  colour.  The  pulse  generally  was  slow  and  feeble  ;  the 
countenance  anxious  and  sunken,  frequently  of  a  peculiar  livid 
hue  ;  tongue  flabby  ;  gums  marked  by  a  deep  blue  Une.  The 
surface  was  cool,  and  there  was  a  general  arrest  of  the  secretions. 
Sickness  was  not  a  uniform  symptom  ;  and  even  when  it  existed  at 
first,  it  speedily  sub.sided.  The  mental  faculties  were  undisturbed. 
Not  one  of  the  cases  proved  fatal ;  but  among  the  more  aggi-avated, 
there  was  great  prostration,  with  collapse,  livid  countenance,  uni- 
versal cramps,  numbness,  and  other  alamjing  symptoms.  After 
apparent  convalescence,  some  of  the  symptoms  retiu'ued  in  a  more 
aggravated  form,  without  any  obvious  cause,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  patients  were  out  of  health.  Inflammation  was  not  observed. 
Purgative  medicines  were  foimd  most  ofl'ectual  in  the  treatment. 
The  cjuantity  of  acetate  of  lead  taken  by  each  person  could  not  be 
detenuined,  as,  on  analysis,  the  samples  of  bread  were  found  to  be 
very  unequally  impregnated  with  the  poison. 

Goulard's  extnuit  {svh  or  tris-acetate  of  lead)  is  generally  seen 
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under  the  form  of  a  reddish-coloured  liquid,  as  it  is  often  made 
with  common  vinegar  instead  of  acetic  acid.  Goulard  water  is  a 
lotion  compounded  of  from  one  drachm  to  one  drachm  and  a  half 
of  Goulard's  extract,  or  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  of  a  drachm 
of  spirit,  and  a  pint  of  water.  It  is  not  poisonous  imless  adminis- 
tered at  intervals  in  small  doses  ;  it  may  then  ca\ise  clu-onic  poi- 
soning. Goulard's  extract,  or  subacetate  of  lead,  has  caused  death 
in  at  least  four  instances — one  in  France  and  three  in  England. 
The  sj'mptoms  produced  are  similar  to  those  above  described.  In 
new-born  infants  this  compound  is  likely  to  produce  fatal  effects. 
In  a  case  in  which  a  woman,  who  was  suckling  her  infant,  suffered 
from  sore  nipples,  a  wash  of  Goulard's  extract  was  applied.  The 
infant,  eight  days  old,  was  put  to  the  nipple,  on  which  a  coat  of  the 
lead-salt  had  dried.  The  result  was,  it  suffered  from  the  most  severe 
colicky  pains,  and  died  on  the  eleventh  day.  (Bouchardat,  '  Ann. 
de  Therap.'  1874,  p.  188.) 

The  subacetate  is  much  more  powerful  as  a  poison  than  the 
neutral  acetate,  probably  from  its  containing  a  larger  quantity  of 
the  oxide  of  lead.  One  fatal  case  of  poisoning  by  Goulard's  extract 
is  recorded  in  the  Coroners'  Return  for  1837-8.  In  January  1840, 
two  other  cases  of  poisoning  by  it  occurred  in  London  in  two 
children,  aged  respectively  four  and  six  years.  The  quantity  taken 
by  the  children  could  not  have  been  great,  but  they  both  died 
within  thirty-six  liours.  The  symptoms  were  at  first  violent 
vomiting  and  purging  ;  in  one  case  they  resembled  those  of  Asiatic 
cholera.  Dr.  Hall  states  that  he  gave  ninety-six  grains  of  tliis 
compound  in  three  days — thirty-two  grains  in  the  first  four  hours 
—and  the  only  unpleasant  effect  was  pain  in  the  bowels.  Tliis 
was  in  a  case  of  spitting  of  blood.  ('  Harrison  on  Lead  Poison,' 
p.  145.)  These  results  must  not  be  considered  paradoxical.  They 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  explained  by  reference  to  the  influence^  of 
disease  on  medicinal  and  poisonous  agents.  (See  ante,  p.  68.) 
Dr.  Hall  did  not  take  this  quantity  himself,  nor  try  it  on  a  healthy 
person,  or  the  results  might  have  been  different. 

The  CHLORIDE  and  nitrate  of  lead  are  poisons,  but  not  of  an 
active  kind.  Dr.  Christison  found  that  it  required  400  grains  of 
the  crystallized  nitrate  to  kill  a  dog  in  sixteen  hours.  (•  On  Poisons, 
p  549.)  Some  years  since,  a  woman,  who  had  swallowed  an  un- 
known quantity  of  chloride  of  lead,  was  brought  to  Guy's  Hospital. 
The  only  urgent  symptom  was  vomiting.  She  recovered  and  left 
the  hospital  on  the  same  day. 

CARBONATE  OF  LEAD.      WHITE  LEAD. 

Carbonate  of  Lead,  known  also  as  white  lead,  ceruse,  or  Kremm 
white,  is  commonly  in  the  form  of  heavy  white  masses  resembhng 
chalk.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  in  large  doses  it  possesses 
poisonous  properties.  In  October  1844,  the  late  Dr.  Snow  met 
with  the  following  case  of  poisoning  with  this  substance.  A  cmia, 
«t.  5,  ate  a  portion  not  so  large  as  a  marble,  ground  up  with  oil. 
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For  thi-ee  days  he  merely  siifl'ered  from  pain  in  the  abdomen  and 
costiveness.  On  the  third  night,  the  child  became  rapidly  worse, 
and  there  was  vomiting.  He  died  ninety  hours  after  taking  the 
poison,  having  passed  some  offensive  motions  of  a  greenish-black 
colour  (probably  from  sulphide  of  lead)  before  he  died.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  this  case  so  small  a  quantity  should  have  proved 
fatal  without  exciting  any  marked  sjrmptoms  of  irritation  in  the 
first  instance. 

There  are  many  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  carbonate  of  lead  in 
the  human  subject ;  but  it  has  in  these  instances  proved  insidiously 
fatal,  by  inducing  colica  pictonum.  The  following,  case  of  recovery 
from  a  large  dose  of  carbonate  of  lead  is  reported  by  Mr.  Cross.  A 
woman,  set.  33,  took,  by  mistake  for  a  dose  of  magnesia,  from  six 
to  eight  drachms  of  carbonate  of  lead.  Five  hours  afterwards  she 
was  seen  by  her  medical  attendant.  She  was  in  a  cold  persj)iration, 
breathing  heavily,  constantly  vomiting,  her  pulse  hard,  small,  and 
quick.  There  was  great  anxiety  of  countenance,  with  dryness  of 
the  throat ;  and  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  stomach,  with  painful  colics. 
Castor  oil  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
were  given  to  her — the  last  at  frequent  intervals.  The  extensor 
muscles  became  paralyzed,  and  the  flexors  rigidly  contracted ;  the 
colics  were  so  excruciating  that  the  patient  generally  fainted  after 
each  paroxysm.  The  evacuations  from  the  bowels  were  of  a  dark 
colour.  The  symptoms  abated ;  but  the  next  day  there  were 
nausea  and  faintness,  with  griping  pains.  In  four  days  she  was 
convalescent.  A  somewhat  similar  case  is  reported  in  Casper's 
'  Wochenschrift '  for  1844,  in  which  a  man,  set.  20,  swallowed,  by 
mistake  for  chalk,  between  five  and  six  di-achms  of  carbonate  of 
lead.  In  a  few  hours  it  produced  aU  the  symptoms  of  irritant 
poisoning,  thirst,  burning  pain,  and  incessant  vomiting ;  yet, 
although  he  was  not  seen  for  twenty- four  hours  after  taking  the 
poison,  he  perfectly  recovered  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  under 
very  simple  treatment.  His  recovery  was  probably  due  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  carbonate  having  been  ejected  by  the  early 
vomiting.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1845,  vol.  2,  p.  226.)  These  cases  show 
that  the  carbonate  of  lead,  although  poisonous,  is  not  very  ener- 
getic. Its  action  as  a  poison  is  probably  not  greater  than  that  of 
the  acetate ;  and,  so  far  as  observations  on  the  human  subject 
extend,  it  is  less  active  than  the  subacetate. 

A  ca.se  is  related  in  the  '  Annales  d'Hygiene'  (April  1844),  which 
shows  that  shot  used  in  cleaning  bottles  may  be  chemically  acted 
on  by  the  acids  of  the  wine  or  liquid,  and  give  rise  to  the  produc- 
tion of  this  poisonous  salt  of  lead.  A  person,  after  having  swal- 
lowed a  few  glasses  of  liqueur,  suffered  from  the  most  violent 
colicky  pains,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  imtant  poisoning.  Dr. 
Hanle,  who  was  immediately  called,  having  observed  that  the 
liquor  remaining  in  the  bottle  was  veiy  turbid,  poured  it  off  for 
analysis,  when  he  found  firmly  wedged  in,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle,  ten  leaden  pellets,  wliicli  had  become  so  completely  trans- 
formed into  carbonate  of  lead,  that  there  was  only  a  small  nucleus 
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of  the  metal  left.  So  long  as  tlie  liquor  was  clear,  no  accident  had 
arisen  from  its  use  ;  but  the  sj^mptoms  of  poisoning  appeared 
immediately  when  the  turbid  portion  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle, 
containing  the  salt  of  lead  either  suspended  or  dissolved,  was 
swallowed. 

The.  sulphate  of  lead,  by  reason  of  its  insolubility,  is  commonly 
regarded  as  inert,  and  the  results  of  the  following  experiments 
appear  to  justify  this  opinion.  M.  Dupasquier  ascertained  that 
seventy-seven  grains  of  the  siilphate  might  be  given  to  a  dog,  kept 
fasting  for  twenty-four  hours,  without  exciting  vomiting  or  any 
other  unpleasant  symptoms.  The  dog  was  kept  for  four  days,  and 
the  dose  produced  no  effect.  On  killing  the  animal  and  inspecting 
the  body,  there  were  no  abnormal  appearances.  Doses  of  150  and 
300  grains  were  given  to  other  dogs,  without  producing  symptoms 
of  poisoning.  (Consult  'Med.  Ldg.'  1843,  p.  15.)  Orfila  states  that 
he  gave  to  a  dog  554  gi-ains  in  a  finely  pulverized  state,  without 
any  injurious  effects  resulting.  The  dog  ate  its  food  as  usual  on 
the  following  day.    (Op.  cit.  vol.  1,  p.  690.) 

The  chromate  and  indicle  of  lead  are  ranked  among  lead  poisons. 
In  reference  to  the  chromate,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  com- 
pounds of  chromium  {fost,  p.  491).  It  has  been  most  improperly 
used  as  a  yellow  colouring  for  confectionery  and  ginger  lozenges, 
in  place  of  turmeric,  and  has  thus  given  rise  to  accidents  among 
children.  With  respect  to  the  iodide,  there  is  a  single  experiment 
on  a  cat  recorded  by  M.  Paton,  from  which  we  learn  that  nineteen 
grains  in  two  doses  produced  paralysis  of  the  hinder  legs,  and 
apparently  colicky  pains.  The  animal  died  in  three  days.  (Orfila, 
'Toxicol.'  vol.  1,  p.  702.) 

OXIDES   OF  LEAD. 

The  yeUow  oxide  (massicot),  and  the  brown  oxide  (peroxide), 
are  but  little  known  except  to  chemists.  Litharge  and  Minium  or 
Red  lead  are,  however,  much  employed  in  the  arts,  and  have  some- 
times given  rise  to  accidental  poisoning.  In  October  1843,  a 
woman  who  had  swallowed  two  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  the  red 
oxide  of  lead,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital.  No  symptoms 
appeared  for  nine  hours.  There  was  then  colicky  pain,  with  urgent 
vomiting,  followed  by  headache  and  general  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen.  She  entirely  recovered  in  about  twelve  days.  ('  Guy's 
Hospital  Reports,'  October  1850,  p.  209.)  In  March  1870,  ownig 
to  an  accident,  some  red  lead  was  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  beer 
in  a  brewery  at  Guildford.  Several  persons  who  drank  this  beer 
sufltered  from  lead-poisoning.  One  man  died,  but  it  was  probable 
that  disease  of  the  lungs  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  deatli. 
Colicky  pains  and  a  blue  line  on  the  gums,  with  constipation,  were 
well-marked  symptoms  among  those  who  suflTered.  In  the  course 
of  a  month  as  many  as  twenty-seven  cases  of  lead-colic  came 
under  treatment  from  this  cause.  ('  Lancet,'  1870,  vol.  1,  p.  4^8 
and  495.) 
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Clironic  poisoning. — Tlie  effects  of  chronic  poisoning  are  more 
frequently  witnessed  in  reference  to  the  salts  of  lead  than  of  other 
metallic  irritants.  Any  salt  of  lead  taken  in  small  doses  at  in- 
tervals, may  give  rise  to  chronic  poisoning,  producing  lead-palsy  or 
other  forms  of  lead  disease.  White  lead  and  litharge  are  the  com- 
pounds to  which  chronic  poisoning  may  be  most  frequently  traced. 
The  medicinal  use  of  the  acetate,  if  continued  for  an  undue  length 
of  time,  may  so  saturate  the  system  with  the  metal  as  to  occasion 
this  form  of  poisoning.  A  child,  a^t.  6,  took,  in  a  quack  medicine, 
l-15th  of  a  grain  of  acetate  of  lead  two  or  tlu'ee  times  a  day  for 
nearly  nine  weeks.  It  was  then  found  to  be  labouring  under  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  by  lead,  and  two  days  afterwards  the  child  died. 
The  first  eliects  of  taking  the  medicine  were  that  the  child  lost 
flesh,  and  complained  of  colicky  jaains  ;  the  bowels  were  consti- 
pated, the  evacuations,  when  passed,  black  and  offensive,  and  there 
was  fretor  of  the  breath.  Latterly,  the  child  was  drowsy  and  the 
Hmbs  were  paralyzed.  Upon  the  day  of  its  death  it  was  convulsed, 
and  shortly  before  death  it  fell  into  a  state  of  coma.  ('  Pharma- 
ceutical Journal,'  December  1845,  ]>.  259.  Case  by  Dr.  Letheby.) 
This  case  shows  that  more  injury  may  be  done  by  frequently  re- 
peated small  doses  than  by  one  or  two  large  doses.  This  child  took 
in  nine  weeks,  no  more  than  Sir  R.  Christison  prescribed,  without 
any  injurious  effects,  in  the  space  of  two  days. 

The  disease  called  C'olica  pictommi,  or  Painter's  colic,  derives  its 
name  from  its  supposed  seat  in  the  colon,  but  according  to  some 
observers,  the  seat  of  pain  is  in  the  muscular  coverings  of  the 
abdomen.  (Dr.  Briquet,  'Archives  Ge'ne'rales, '  Feb.  and  March, 
1838  ;  and  '  Dub.  Ho.sp.  Gazette,'  Aug.  1858,  p.  237.)  This  disease 
may  be  regarded  as  a  chronic  form  of  poisoning  with  carbonate  of 
lead.  The  carbonate  finds  its  way  into  the  system,  among  white 
lead  manufacturers,  either  through  the  skin  or  through  the  lungs, 
or  both  together  ;  it  is  diffused  through  the  air  as  a  fine  dust,  and 
is  not  only  respired,  but  taken  into  the  mouth  and  swallowed  with 
the  saliva.  It  has  been  remarked  that  in  factories  where  the  powder 
was  ground  in  a  di'y  state,  not  only  have  the  labourers  suffered,  but 
horses,  dogs,  and  even  rats,  have  died  from  its  effects.  Since  the 
pra,ctice  has  arisen  of  grinding  the  white  lead  in  water,  cases  of 
colica  pictonura  have  not  been  so  numerous.  They  arc  still,  how- 
ever, not  unfrequent  among  painters,  plumbers,  pewterers,  the 
manufacturers  of  some  kinds  of  glazed  cards,  the  bleachers  of 
lirussels  lace,  and  among  those  engaged  in  the  glazing  of  pottery, 
when  oxide  of  lead  is  employed  in  the  glaze.  In  ten  years,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Clemens,  tliere  were  1,898  cuhch  iif  chronic  poisoning 
by  lead  among  workmen,  admitted  into  the  liospitals  of  Paris. 
(Casper's  '  Viertelj.'  1853,  vol.  2,  p.  177.)  Out  of  1.330  cases 
received  during  five  years  (1838-42)  in  the  Parisian  hospitals,  055 
were  among  the  workers  in  wliite  lead  and  painters.  Of  341,  Avho 
were  workers  in  wliite  lead,  65  died.  The  workers  in  metals— 
plumbers  who  handle  metallic  lead,  are  but  little  subject  to  the 
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disease.    Only  22  cases  of  this  kind  occuiTed  in  the  five  years. 
('  Gaz.  MeU'  Janvier  17,  1847.) 

The  workmen  who  are  employed  to  whiten  Brussels  lace  by 
beating  white  lead  into  the  fibre,  constantly  breathe  an  atmosphere 
of  this  poisonous  salt,  and  suQ'er,  according  to  M.  Chevallier,  from 
dr^aiess  of  the  fauces,  colic,  and  other  symptoms  of  chronic 
poisoning  by  lead.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1847,  vol.  1,  p.  Ill,  1855  ;  vol. 
2,  p.  317.)  It  becomes  a  question  whether  those  women  who  wear 
this  lace  in  close  contact  with  the  skin,  may  not  snffer  from  symp- 
toms of  lead-poisoning.  At  any  rate,  those  who  prepare  the  lace 
sufier  and  die  from  the  eft'ects  of  lead-poisoning.  A  fatal  case  of 
this  kuid  is  reported  in  the  '  Med.  Times  and  Gazette.'  (Dec.  ]9, 
1857,  p.  636.)  Lead  was  found  in  the  viscera  of  a  woman  who  had 
thus  fallen  a  victim  to  lace- whitening.  ('  Gazette  Medicale,'  Dec.  11, 
1847,  p.  993  ;  and  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1856,  vol.  2,  p.  316.)  Actors  and 
others  who  use  white  lead  as  a  cosmetic,  to  give  a  delicate  paleness 
to  the  countenance,  are  liable  to  attacks  of  lead-colic.  ('  Med.  Times 
Gazette,'  August  1852,  p.  223.)  The  makers  of  glazed  cards,  in 
which  white  lead  is  largely  employed,  also  sufier  from  this  disease. 
So  easily  is  the  system  afl'ected  in  some  cases  that  colic  and 
paralysis  have  been  known  to  arise  from  a  person  working  or 
sleeping  in  a  recently-painted  room.  (' Lancet,' (Jet.  26,1844.)  In 
a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Chowne,  a  man  who  slept  in  a  newly-painted 
room  for  a  few  nights  was  attacked  with  paralysis.  ('Med.  Gaz.,' 
vol.  39,  p.  255.)  In  these  instances,  the  noxious  emanations  are 
received  through  the  lungs.  Sir  James  Alderson  mentions  several 
cases  of  a  simdar  kind,  and  he  calls  this  form  acute  pai-alysis  from 
lead.  ('  Lancet,'  Oct.  30,  1852,  p.  391.)  I  have  myself  sufiered  from 
severe  colic  by  breathing  the  vapour  of  fresh  i^aint.  It  is  not  ini- 
probable  that,  in  these  cases,  the  carbonate  of  lead  is  carried  off  in 
vapour  in  combination  with  that  of  the  essential  oil  of  turpentine. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  Lizars,  of  Edinburgh,  communicated  to  me  the 
following  case.  A  military  oflicer,  set.  50,  fond  of  pauiting  in  oil- 
colours,  worked  for  some  time  in  a  room  eight  feet  square,  which 
had  a  large  stove  in  it.  He  was  attacked  with  wrist-drop  (paralysis) 
in  December  1855,  and  soon  afterwards  vnth.  paralysis  in  both  legs. 
It  appears  that  his  servant  always  ground  liis  colours,  mixed  them, 
and  cleaned  his  brushes.  He  had  had  an  attack  some  years  before  ; 
but  from  this,  by  laying  aside  oil-painting,  he  completely  recovered. 
In  these  instances  the  emanations  of  lead  must  have  been  received 
through  the  lungs.  Doubtless,  chemists  might  be  found  who  would 
undertake  to  prove  by  ingeniously-devised  experiments,  that  there 
coidd  be  no  lead  in  the  air  of  the  room  ;  and  coupling  then-  results 
with  the  fact  that  few  ai-tists  are  known  to  sufier  from  such  symp- 
toms, would  contend  that  lead  was  not  the  cause.  The  symptoms, 
however,  were  of  the  character  peculiar  to  lead-poisonmg,  and  as 
they  disappeared  on  the  removal  of  the  patient  to  another  atmo- 
sphere, there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  about  tlie  cause,  ihese 
insidious  efl-ects  of  lead  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  deny 
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that  any  noxious  emanations  can  escai^e  from  arsenical  papers  in 
inhabited  rooms,  merely  because  tlie  greater  number  of  persons 
who  live  in  tliem  do  not  sulier,  and  because  some  chemists  have 
affirmed  that  they  could  detect  no  arsenic  in  a  volatile  state  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  room. 

There  ai-e  numerous  other  instances  in  which  lead,  or  its  pre- 
parations, by  mere  contact  with  the  skin,  have  been  known  to  pro- 
duce the  usual  results  of  lead-poisoning.  Some  of  these  have 
been  already  pointed  out  in  a  former  part  of  this  work.  (See 
action  through  the  skin,  p.  10.)  Dr.  Todd  mentions  the  case 
of  a  man  in  King's  College  Hospital,  who  sufiered  from  lead-palsy. 
He  had  been  a  potman,  and  the  palsy  Avas  attributed  to  the 
constant  handling  and  cleaning  of  pe\Yter  pots.  ('Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  48,  p.  1047.)  For  another  case,  see  'Lancet,'  Jan.  21,  1860, 
p.  60.)  Dr.  Johnson,  of  King's  College  Hospital,  treated  a  case  of 
lead-poisoning  in  which  the  cause  was  traced  to  the  handling  of  vul- 
canized rubber,  impregnated  with  lead  to  give  it  a  dark  colour. 
The  man  was  a  trunk-maker,  and  used  this  material  in  his  trade. 
('Pharm.  Jour.'  1870,  p.  426.)  The  mere  handling  of  lead  or  its 
oxides,  is  therefore  sufhcient  to  produce  all  the  effects  of  chronic 
poisoning.  T  have  been  informed  of  a  case  in  which  a  tea-dealer 
was  seized  with  symptoms  of  lead-poisoning,  and  the  cause 
remained  long  unsuspected,  until  he  admitted  that,  in  the  course 
of  his  trade,  he  had  the  idle  habit  of  placing  pieces  of  tea-lead  fre- 
quently in  his  mouth,  and  crushing  the  metal  between  his  teeth. 
In  the  '  Journal  de  Chimie '  (Juillet  1858,  p.  434),  the  case  of  a 
compositor  is  related,  from  which  it  appears,  that  local  paralysis  of 
the  right  hand  was  induced  in  a  week  as  the  result  of  handling  new 
type.  The  sharp  edges  of  the  type  produced  abrasions  of  the 
thumb,  fore  and  middle  fingers — a  condition  which  favoured  ab- 
sorption. In  five  days  tlie  wrist  became  progressively  weaker  ;  in 
a  week,  the  hand  dropped  so  that  it  could  not  be  raised,  and  there 
was  loss  of  power  to  grasp  any  article  with  firmness.  There  was  a 
faint  blue  line  at  the  edge  of  the  gums.  This  appears  to  have  been 
an  instance  of  purely  local  action  affecting  only  one  hand,  and  not 
preceded  by  colic.  It  was  found  that  in  this  case  baths  of  the 
sidphide  of  potassium  effected  a  cure.  Cosmetics  and  hair-dyes, 
containing  preparations  of  lead,  may  also  insidiously  give  rise  to 
chronic  poisoning. 

Plumbism. — The  symptoms  of  chronic  poisoning  by  lead  are  well 
marked.  There  is  first  pain,  with  a  sense  of  sinking,  commonly  in 
or  about  the  region  of  the  navel — the  seat  of  the  colon.  Next  to 
pain  there  is  obstinate  constipation,  retraction  of  the  abdominal 
parietes,  lo.ss  of  appetite,  tliirst,  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat, 
fojtid  odour  of  the  l)reath,  sallowness  of  tlie  countenance,  and. 
general  emaciation.  The  skin  is  dry,  acquires  a  sallow  or  dusky 
colour,  and  the  patient  oxperiunccs  a  saccharine,  metallic,  or 
astringent  taste  in  the  moutli.  There  is  emaciation  and  a  general 
wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  especially  the  arms. 
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A  symptom  of  a  peculiar  nature  was  pointed  out  by  tlie  late  Dr. 
Burton  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  25,  p.  687),  namely,  a  blueness  of  the 
edges  of  the  gums,  where  these  join  the  teeth,  which  are  generally 
of  a  brownish  colour.  This  colouring  of  the  gums  has  been  so 
frequently  observed,  that  pathologists  regard  it  as  a  well-marked, 
althoiigh  not  a  certain,  indication  of  lead-jjoisoning.  A  similar  blue 
mark  round  the  edges  of  the  gums  has  been  noticed  in  other  cases 
of  poisoning — as  by  mercurial  preparations,  and  as  a  result  of  tlie 
medicinal  administration  of  the  salts  of  silver.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  certain  cases  of  chronic  poisoning  by  lead  it  may  be  absent — (see 
a  case  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  '  Med.  Times,'  Feb.  14,  ].846,  p.  395)— as 
where,  for  example,  the  individual  has  ceased  to  expose  himself 
to  emanations  of  lead.  Dr.  Thomson,  of  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
has  observed,  with  respect  to  this  colouring  of  the  gums,  that  it 
was  absent  in  a  case  of  chronic  lead-poiscniiig  in  which  the  other 
sym^jtoms  were  well  marked.  In  another  instance,  in  Avhich  the 
poison  was  derived  from  the  same  source,  there  was  no  paralysis  of 
the  hands,  but  the  gums  were  deeply  tinged.  He  has  also  seen 
this  blue  tinge  of  the  gums  in  painters  who  had  not  suffered  from 
any  of  the  constitutional  effects  of  the  poison.  ('  Med.  Times,' 
Dec.  1848,  p.  195.)  In  some  cases  in  which  the  blue  colour  has 
not  appeared,  the  gums  have  presented  a  fungous  appearance,  and 
have  been  observed  to  bleed  frequently.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.' 
Jan.  30,  1858,  p.  124.)  Hence,  while  a  blue  line  indicates  poisoning 
by  lead,  its  absence  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  this  poison  is 
not  in  the  system. 

In  April,  1846,  a  woman  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital, 
with  some  obscure  symptoms  of  chronic  gastritis,  and  dull 
aching  pains  in  the  stomach  and  back.  For  ten  weeks  pre- 
viously, her  bowels  had  acted  only  under  the  use  of  medicine. 
On  the  third  day  after  her  admission,  a  distinctly  blue  line 
was  for  the  first  time  noticed  on  both  gums,  and  there  was 
trembUng  of  tlie  hands  with  paralysis  on  the  extensors  of  the 
mists.  She  became  insensible,  and  died  a  week  after  her  ad- 
mission. An  analysis  of  the  substance  of  the  liver  showed  that 
tliis  organ  contained  a  small  portion  of  lead,  and,  although  no 
evidence  could  be  obtained  that  deceased  had  taken  the  poison,  the 
chemical  analysis  confirmed  the  opinion,  derived  from  the  synip- 
toiQS,  that  this  was  a  case  of  lead-poisoning.  ('Guy's  Hosp.  Reports, 
1846,  p.  471.)  Two  cases  of  plumbism  from  the  grindmg  of  white 
lead '  marked  by  the  usual  symptoms,  including  the  blue  line  on 
thji  gums,  are  reported  by  Dr.  Wilks.  ('  G.  H.  Rep.'  1872-3,  vol. 
18,  p.  155.)  An  engineer,  who  had  worked  for  eighteen  years  m 
his  trade,  had  during  this  time  used  a  quantity  of  red  and  white 
lead  for  various  purposes.  It  was,  however,  only  within  the  last 
eighteen  months  of  his  work  that  he  had  suffered  from  the  visual 
symptoms  of  lead-poisoning.  ('  Lancet,'  Jan.  21,  1860,  p.  00.)  m 
is  woi-thy  of  note  that,  although  this  person  had  been  so  many  years 
exposed  to  the  causes  of  lead-disease,  he  did  not  sufier  from  any 
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symptoms  until  the  latter  part  of  the  time.  It  appears  from  the 
observations  of  Hitzig  that  workers  in  horse  hair  are  subject  to 
attacks  of  <hronic  lead-poisoning.  The  haii-  is  dyed  black  by  a  com- 
poimd  containing  litharge  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1874,  vol.  1,  i>.  446.) 
It  penetrates  tlu-ongh  the  skin.  Other  sources  of  lead-poisoning 
in  manufactures  have  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Du  Mesnil,  in  re- 
ference to  the  polisliing  and  painting  of  articles  of  furniture.  ('  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1874,  vol.  1,  p.  355.)  Chronic  poisoning  by  lead  often  kills 
the  patient ;  after  death  the  large  and  small  intestines  have  been 
found  much  contracted,  and  their  coats  thickened.  These  changes 
have  been  especially  observed  in  the  colon. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  many  cases  of  supposed  cerebral, 
spinal,  or  heart  disease,  are  really  due  to  the  insidious  and  unsus- 
pected action  of  lead  upon  the  .system.  In  December  1856,  a  man 
was  admitted  into  Guy's  HosiMtal  under  the  late  Dr.  Addison.  He 
was  a  pale,  exsanguined  man,  who  had  suffered  from  head-symp- 
toms, failing  power  in  the  limbs,  in-egular  pains  in  the  stomach, 
and  palpitation  of  the  heart.  In  looking  at  his  tongue,  it  was 
observed  that  there  was  a  blue  line  on  the  gums,  and  on  further 
inquiry,  it  turned  out  that  the  man  had  been  a  worker  in  red-lead, 
and  had  suffered  much  from  con.stipation.  The  arms  had  been  more 
affected  by  the  loss  of  power  than  the  legs — one  of  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  lead-palsy.  The  case  was  thus  recognized  and  treated  as 
one  of  lead-poisoning  : — the  blue  line  on  the  gums  having  first  led 
to  a  -suspicion  of  its  real  character.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Dec.  27, 
1856,  p.  64.3.)  In  a  case  which  was  under  Dr.  Rees  at  Guy's  Hospi- 
tal, in  Januaiy  1861,  no  source  of  lead  could  be  traced,  although 
the  symptoms  were  those  of  clironic  lead-poisoning,  and  lead  was 
found  in  the  urine. 

The  earliest  period  at  which  this  blue  line  on  the  gums  first 
shows  itself  is  not  known ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  slow  deposit  of 
absorbed  lead,  and  in  an  early  stage,  unless  specially  looked  for, 
it  may  escape  notice.  According  to  some  authorities,  the  period 
at  which  the  line  is  first  seen,  varies  with  the  quantity  of  lead 
taken,  as  well  as  with  the  rapidity  of  absoriDtion.  Dr.  Burton 
states  that  the  discolouration  has  been  produced  in  twenty-four 
hours,  by  giving  four  doses  of  five  grains  each  of  the  acetate  of 
lead  m  six  hours  ;  and  he  thinks  it  might  be  obvious  in  four 
or  SIX  hours  when  large  doses  are  taken.  ('  Med.  Cliir.  Tran?.' 
vol.  23,  p.  78  ;  and  Harrison  on  '  Lead  Poisoning,'  p.  59.)  When 
once  produced,  this  appearance  is  very  persistent.  Dr.  Thomson 
noticed  it  in  the  case  of  a  patient  poisoned  by  drinking  water 
containing  lead,  about  a  year  previously  ;  and  in  a  severe  case  of 
cohca  pictoniim  with  slight  paralysis  of  the  hands,  occurring  in  a 
house-painter,  after  repeated  attacks,  a  faint  indication  of  it  was 
recognized  four  years  after  the  man  liad  ceased  to  bo  subjected  to 
the  mfiuence  of  the  poison.  In  this  instance,  the  colour  had,  in 
great  part,  disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  ('  Mod 
iime.s,'  December  1848,  p.  195.) 
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Among  the  symptoms  is  a  marked  effect  on  the  nervous  system. 
There  is  a  dull,  numb  feeling  in  the  skin,  especially  noticed  in  the 
lingers  and  fore-arms,  trembling  of  the  arms  and  legs,  unsteadiness 
in  walking  or  in  any  muscular  exertion,  with  rheumatic  pains  in 
the  loins.  Symptoms  affecting  the  brain  also  present  themselves. 
The  loss  of  power  in  the  wrists  is  manifested  chiefly  by  a  paralysis 
of  the  extensor  muscles,  so  that  the  hand  drops.  The  body  becomes 
emaciated,  the  legs  cedematous,  and  the  person  dies  exhausted. 

A  common  cause  of  chronic  poisoning  by  lead  is  the  use  of  water 
which  has  acquired  an  impregnation  of  a  salt  of  lead  from  being  kept 
in  a  cistern  or  conveyed  through  a  pipe  of  this  metal.  The  symptoms 
in  these  cases  come  on  very  insidioosly,  and  are  not  materially  dif- 
ferent in  theii-  course  and  character  from  those  above  detailed.  Dr. 
Thomson  has  well  described  them  in  the  paper  to  which  I  have 
referred.  They  are  manifested  by  pains  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
constipation,  evacuations  when  passed,  dark  coloured,  headache, 
flushing  of  the  face,  pains  in  all  the  joints  and  limbs,  but  especially 
the  wrists,  with  great  depression  of  spirits,  paralysis  of  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  arms  and  hands,  countenance  dark  and  sallow,  eyes 
sunlv,  tongue  flabby,  indented,  and  of  a  whitish  livid  colour,  with 
a  dark  blue  line  along  the  transparent  edge  of  the  gums.  It  is 
obvious  that  symptoms  of  this  nature  may  be  overlooked  or  referred 
to  some  other  cause.  In  1857,  a  man  was  admitted  into  Guy's 
Hospital,  labouring  under  some  of  the  symptoms  above  described. 
He  had  also  a  bhie  line  at  the  edges  of  the  gums.  So  far  as  it 
could  be  ascertained,  he  had  been  exposed  to  no  cause  of  poisoning 
by  lead.  He  lived  at  Norwood,  and  on  requiring  for  examination 
a  sample  of  the  water  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking, 
it  was  found  to  be  impregnated  with  lead  derived  from  a  leaden 
cistern.  In  these  cases  the  cause  is  not  commonly  suspected  untd 
the  symptoms  are  fully  developed  ;  and  it  is  only  after  the  patient 
has  suffered  for  some  time  from  the  effects  of  the  poison,  that  the 
symptoms  assume  the  form  of  lead-colic.  (Harrisoh,  '  On  the  Con- 
tamination of  Water  by  Lead,'  1862,  p.  GO.)  . 

A  remarkable  series  of  cases  presenting  this  form  of  chronic 
poisonincr  by  lead  occurred  in  the  members  of  the  ex-royal  family 
of  France  at  Claremont,  in  1848.  A  full  account  of  the  symptoms 
by  Di-  De  Mussy,  will  be  found  in  the  '  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal, 
May  1849  p  405  ;  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  260  ;  and  Harrison,  '  On 
Lead  Poison,'  p.  122.  Out  of  thirty-eight  persons  using  water 
impregnated  with  lead  to  the  extent  of  about  one  gram  in  the  im- 
perial gallon,  thirteen  were  attacked  with  symptoms  of  chrome 
poisoning,  but  presenting  various  shades  of  difference.  Iheve  was 
a  saUow  complexion,  yellowness  of  the  eyes,  wasting  of  the  body, 
with  frequent  attacks  of  colic,  nausea,  and  obstinate  constipation. 
Among  the  nervous  symptoms,  there  was  great  restlessness,  depres- 
sion, and,  in  some,  an  excessive  sensibility  of  the  skin  As  con- 
firmatory of  the  statement  above  made  respecting  the  blue  me  on 
the  gums  {ante,  p.  412),  this  symptom  existed  only  m  one-half  ot 
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the  patients,  and  tliero  were  others  in  whom  thebhie  line  had  existed, 
who  did  not  experience  any  inconvenience  from  the  lead.  Lead 
was  not  only  found  in  the  water  in  small  proportion,  but  in  the 
urijie  of  some  of  the  patients  ;  showing  that  it  was  undergoing 
elimination  by  this  secretion.  It  is  remarkable  that  six  children  of 
the  family,  aged  from  tlu-ee  to  seven  years,  did  not  show  any  symp- 
toms. In  some  of  the  patients  Dr.  De  Mussy  observed,  in  addition 
to  a  blue  line  on  thg  gums,  slate-coloured  spots  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  inside  of  the  mouth.  In  one  case  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  of  a  worker  in  white  lead  was 
observed  to  be  entirely  of  a  slate-blue  colour. 

Effects  of  external  application.— Some  remarks  have  been  already 
made  on  tliis  siibject  (ante,  p.  411).  The  application  of  any  pre- 
paration of  lead  in  powder,  ointments,  or  diffused  in  Avater,  is 
sufficient  to  excite  all  the  symptoms  of  plumbism.  A  niu'semaid 
was  m  the  daily  habit  of  batliing  a  healthy  infant  in  the  distilled 
water  obtained  from  a  leaden  pipe  connected  with  a  steam-boiler. 
The  child  grew  up  ahnost  paralytic  and  tottering  in  gait,  and  the 
cause  was  not  suspected  until  the  water  was  chemically  examined 
and  found  to  contain  lead. 

_  Most  hair-washes  or  hair-restorers,  are  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead, 
m  the  proportion  of  four  to  six  grains  to  the  ounce,  mixed  with  a 
httle  sulphur,  and  coloured  and  scented.  Powders  consisting  of  a 
imxture  of  lime  and  oxide  or  a  subsalt  of  lead,  are  also  used  for 
a  similar  purpose.  (See  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1832,  vol.  2,  p.  324.)  The 
long-continued  use  of  these  preparations  may  give  rise  to  symp- 
toms for  the  origin  of  wliich  a  practitioner  might  not  be  able  to 
account.  In  one  instance  a  hair-dye  thus  used  proved  fatal,  and 
lead  was  found  in  the  liver  and  in  one  of  the  kidneys  of  deceased 

T?    y^-rT?"""-'  P-  30*;  ^'^^1  Jan.  1869,  p.  440.)  Dr 

iJruck,  of  Hanover,  obsei-ved  that  a  violent  ophthalmia  was  induced 
m  a  lady  who  had  used  for  dyeing  her  hair  a  substance  called 
i-mdre  d  Italie,  which  on  chemical  analysis  was  found  to  consist  of 
oxide  of  lead  and  lime.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  Nov.  1842.)  In  a  case 
wiuch  occurred  under  my  own  observation  a  lady  liad  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  on  one  side  of  the  neck  as  a  result  of  using  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  litharge  to  her  hair.  When  this  was  discon- 
^^-'l**".  recovered.  Mr.  Lacy  has  pointed  out  the  injury 
to  health  which  IS  likely  to  follow  the  use  of  white  lead  jus  a 'cos- 
metic by  actors.  The  glazed  white  leather  lining  of  hats  is  stronrdy 
impregnated  witli  carbcmate  of  lead,  which  may  penetrate  tlio  bo^dy 
tftro.igh  the  perspiring  skin.  Other  facts  connected  witli  tlii's 
lorm  ot  lead-poisoning  will  bo  found  in  the  'Medical  Times  and 
bazette,  August  1852,  p.  223  ;  'Ann.  d'  Hyg.'  1859,  vol.  l,pp.  95, 
29b -  also  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1801,  vol.  1,  pp.  342,  389  ;  and  1870,  vol.  1 
P-  Among  the  cases  mentioned  by  Orfila,  is  one  of  a  woman 
Who  was  in  the  habit  of  applying  for  a  long  period  to  her  face  and 
necK  a  cosmetic  containing  a  preparation  of  lead.  After  six  numths 
mere  were  the  usual  symptoms  of  chronic  poisoning.    This  woman 
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ultimately  became  blind  and  paralytic,  and  soon  afterwards  died. 
In  another  instance,  the  symptoms  had  become  so  firmly  established 
before  the  cause  was  suspected,  that  no  treatment  sufficed  to  relieve 
them.  (' Toxicologic,' vol.  1,  p.  680.)  Notwithstanding  these  facts, 
M.  Tanquerel  does  not  consider  that  serious  symptoms  can  be  pro- 
duced by  preparations  of  lead  coming  in  contact  with  the  unbroken 
sldn.  If  the  skin  be  abraded,  then  absorption  may  take  place  rapidly. 
A  case  is  reported  by  Taufflieb,  in  which  the  frequent  application  of 
lead-plaster  to  an  ulcer  of  the  leg  was  followed  in  less  than  three 
months  by  all  the  symptoms  of  chronic  lead-poisoning.  ('  Galtier,' 
vol.  1.  p.  698.)  The  use  of  a  simple  lead  wash  in  cutaneous  dis- 
orders has  not  been  attended  with  any  injurious  effects  ;  but  the 
application  of  white  lead  and  linseed  oil  to  an  abraded  surface, 
produced  in  one  instance  an  attack  of  headcolic.  ('  Beck's  Med. 
Jur.'  vol.  2,  p.  650.)  i  t 

Appearances  after  death. — The  appearances  observed  m  cases 
of  acute  poisoning  by  lead  are  very  characteristic.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  covered  with  atliick  white  or 
whitish-yellow  layer  of  mucus  mixed  with  the  salt  of  lead,  and 
beneath  this,  tha  membrane  is  reddened  or  ecchymosed.  In  the 
fatal  cases  of  poisoning  by  subacetato  of  lead  {ante,  p.  406)  the 
following  appearances  were  found.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  was  of  a  grey  colour,  but  otherwise  perfectly  healthy. 
The  intestines  were  found  much  contracted,  m  one  mstance  more 
so  than  in  the  other.  A  case  is  reported  by  Orfila  m  which  an 
inspection  was  made  of  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  been  killed  by 
takin<^  a  quantity  of  Goulard's  extract.  He  died  within  fcrfcy-eight 
hours  and  there  was  well-marked  inflammation  of  the  alimentary 
canal 'from  the  oesophagus  downwards.  The  inner  coat  of  the 
stomach  was  completely  softened,  and  the  effused  mucus  was  found 
to  contain  the  poison.    ( '  Toxicologic  '  vol.  1.  p.  671.) 

In  a  case,  related  by  Dr.  Kerchofis,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  was  found  abraded  in  several  places,  especiaUy  near 
the  Dvlorus  •  and  most  of  the  abdominal  viscera  were  m  a  state  ot 
high  inflammation.  A  trial  for  murder  by  this  substance  took 
plLe  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  m  November  1844  {Beg  v 
Rrlwards)  In  this  case  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  stated  to 
havTbeen  found  inflamed,  and  there  were  dark  spots  on  the  former. 
S  anSs,  according  to  Dr.  Mitscherlich,  when  the  dose  is  large 
the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  is  attacked  and  corroded  ;  this 
chLge  appears  to  be  purely  chemical,  and  takes  place  m  aU  the 
orSns  of  the  body  with  which  the  salt  of  lead  comes  m  contact  If 
S^in  a  mall  dose,  it  is  decomposed  by  the  gastric  secretions 
Sid  exerts  no  corrosive  power  on  the  mucous  membrane  men 
tlie  acetate  of  lead  was  given  in  a  state  of  albuminate  dissolved 
bv  -icetS  acid  death  took  place  with  great  rapidity;  and,  on 
LVectlon,  the  stomach  was  not  found  coiToded  The  corrosive 
is  a  property  of  the  neutral  salt,  and  is  not  manifested  when 
tlxe  dose  IS  small,  i  when  the  poison  is  combined  with  an  excess  of 
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acid.  In  the  case  of  poisoning  by  the  carbonate  of  lead,  which 
proved  fatal  in  ninety  honrs  {ante,  p.  407),  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  was  much  inflamed  and  of  a  dark  red  colour 
throughout. 

In  the  chronic  form  of  poisoning,  the  appearances  are  less  dis- 
tinct. The  blue  line  on  the  gums  may  or  may  not  exist  in  the 
dead  body,  according  to  circumstances.  In  the  case  of  the  woman 
elsewhere  related  {ante,  p.  412),  there  was  thickening  as  well 
as  enlargement  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  especially  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  large  intestines  were  irregularly  con- 
tracted and  distended.  There  were  spots  of  congestion  upon  the 
mucous-  coat,  and  the  salivary  glands  wore  enlarged.  In  Dr. 
Letheby's  case  {ante,  p.  409),  the  skin  was  of  a  dingy  yellow,  and 
the  gums  were  of  a  deep  blue  colour.  The  lungs  were  slightly  con- 
gested, and  there  was  an  effusion  of  serum  in  the  pleurte.  The 
blood  was  black  and  liquid.  The  stomach  and  intestines  were  pale 
and  nearly  empty  ;  the  former  contained  half  an  ounce  of  a  thick 
brownish  fluid,  in  which  lead  was  detected  ;  the  latter  were  con- 
tracted in  some  places  and  distended  in  others,  and  they  presented 
several  points  of  intus-susception.  The  large  intestines  were  in  a 
amular  condition.  The  bronchial  and  mesenteric  glaijds  were 
enlarged.  The  bladder  and  ureters  were  full  of  urine  ;  the  rest  of 
the  viscera  healtliy. 

Booker  describes  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
mtestmes  as  congested  and  softened,  presenting  often  a  yellow 
^ey,  brown,  or  black  appearance.  The  coats  of  the  intestines  are 
thickened,  and  the  canal  is  irregularly  contracted.  The  luno-s  are 
congested;  the  muscles  are  pale,  wasted,  and  converted  into  a  hbrous 
tissue.  (  \  ergiftungen, '  1 857,  p.  49. )  For  further  information  on 
this  subject,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  '  Traite  des  Maladies  de 
^lomb,  par  Tanquerel  des  Planches,  18.39  ;  'Traite  Pratique  de  la 
Lolique  de  Plomb,'  par  J.  L.  Brachet,  1850  ;  and  a  translation  of 
me  work  of  ianquerel  des  Planches,  by  Dr.  Dana,  U.S.  1848. 

h  ATAL  DOSE.  Period  OF  DEATH.  —Nothing  is  accurately  known 
concerning  the  fatal  dose  of  sugar  of  lead,  or  of  carbonate  of 
ieaci.  i  he  facts  already  detailed  show  that  either  substance  may 
oe  taken  in  a  comparatively  large  quantity,  without  producing 
serious  effects.  Thirty  and  forty  grains  of  the  acetate  have  been 
given  daily,  m  divided  doses,  without  injury.  The  following  addi- 
tional cases,  in  some  of  which  recovery  took  place  under  very  dis- 
aayantf^eous  circumstances,  prove  that  sugar  of  lead  is  not  an 
active  poison.  The  late  Dr.  Tlitf  met  with  an  instance  in  which  an 
«  was  swallowed  in  solution.  The  symptoms  were  pahis  in  the 
rin^r^"'  colic,  with  vomiting,  muscular  rigidity,  and 

numbness     It  was  three  hours  before  any  remedies  were  used 
-ma  nve  hours  before  the  stomach-pump   was  employed.  The 
person  recovered.    In  a  second  case  an  ounce  was  swallowed  •  sul- 
pime  of  magnesia  was  freely  given  ;  the  stomach-pump  was  used 
and  the  patient  recovered.    In  October  1835,  a  girl,\ot.  19  dis' 
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solved  an  ounce  of  acetate  of  lead  in  a  cupful  of  water,  and  swal- 
lowed it.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  violent  vomiting  came  on,  and 
she  was  taken  to  the  North  London  Hospital.  Sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia and  diluted  sulphuric  acid  were  given  to  her.  There  was 
slight  pain  in  the  abdomen,  weight  in  the  head,  dimness  of  sight, 
with  pains  shooting  through  the  eyeballs.  The  abdomen  was 
tender  on  pressure  for  several  days  ;  but  in  five  days  the  patient 
was  discharged  cured.  The  fourth  case  occurred  in  Paris,  in  1840. 
A  o-irl  swallowed  an  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead  :  the  usual  symptoms 
foltjwed,  and  sulphate  of  .soda  was  administered.  She  recovered. 
In  a  case  reported  by  Pr.  Evans,  a  woman  recovered  after  having 
swallowed  half  an  ounce  of  the  acetate  by  mistake,  under  the  free 
use  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid.  ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Science,'  Feb. 
1847  p  250.)  Mr.  Marshall  mentions  a  case  of  recovery  where  two 
fluid'ounces  of  Goulard's  extract  had  been  taken  by  mistake.  ('  On 
Ar.senic,' p.  106.)  ,  •    4.  « 

The  dose  of  this  poison  requu-ed  to  destroy  life  was  a  subject  ot 
inquiry  in  Req.  v.  Hume  (Chelmsford  Summer  Assizes,  1847).  The 
piisoner  was  charged  with  an  attempt  to  murder  her  husband  by 
endeavcniring  to  administer  to  him  '  a  large  quantity  of  a  certain 
deadly  poison,  called  sugar  of  lead  !  '  According  to  the  evidence 
she  niade  two  boluses  with  flour  and  water,  and  the  quantity  of 
su<^ar  of  lead  contained  in  tliem  was  equal  to  twenty-six  grains  and 
a  half  This  was  pronounced  to  be  sufficient  to  destroy  hte,  al- 
though the  grounds  for  this  medical  opinion  did  not  appear  bo 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there  is  not  a  single  mstance 
recorded  in  which  even  sixty  grains  have  destroyed  hfe.  Van 
Swieten  gave  it  to  the  amount  of  one  drachm  dai  y^  for  ten  days, 
before  it  caused  any  material  symptoms.  (See  '  Christison,  op 
cit  555  )  In  another  case,  violent  symptoms  were  produced  by 
this  dose  ;  but  the  individual  easily  recovered  from  the  eSects. 
The  observations  and  experiments  of  Orfila  also  prove  that  the 
vul-ar  belief  of  sugar  of  lead  being  an  active  poison  is  erroneous. 
The"  fatal  cases  are  so  few  in  number,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix, 
with  any  precision,  the  period  witMn  which  this  poison  may  destroy 

^"^^TREATMExVT.-This  cousists,  in  acute  poisoning,  in  the  free  ad- 
ministration of  solutions  of  the  alkaline  sulphates,  either  of  soda  or 
ma^SesS     The  carbonates  should  be  avoided,  as  the  carbonate  o 
Sadis  poisonous  ;  while  the  sulphate  is  either  inert,  or  possesses 
l^?t  v.rriTttle  activity.    Purified  animal  charcoal  has  been  recom- 

aoef-n^t  aj«.d,  exL;  »d  w.,,  ."I*"  P-yt 
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and  Mitscherlich  has  found  that  casein,  the  albuminous  principle 
of  milk,  is  an  effectual  precipitant  of  the  oxide  of  lead.  Therefore 
it  would  be  advisable  to  administer,  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  the 
soluble  salts  of  lead,  milk  or  albumen  in  large  quantity.  The  com- 
pounds thus  formed,  as  in  the  case  of  corrosive  sublimate,  may 
not  be  absolutely  inert  ;  but  they  are  far  less  active  than  the  acetate 
itself,  and  tend  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  poison  as  a  corrosive 
on  the  stomach.  Six  cases  have  been  mentioned  in  which  the 
patients  recovered  partly  through  treatment,  after  having  swal- 
lowed one  ounce  of  the  acetate  of  lead.  M.  Bouchardat  strongly 
advises  the  employment  of  the  hydrated  persulphide  of  iron  as  a 
chemical  antidote.  This  compound  may  be  made  by  adding  a  per- 
salt  of  iron  to  an  alkaline  persulphide,  the  latter  being  in  excess. 
It  should  be  mixed  with  syrup,  and  preserved  closely  bottled  to 
prevent  chemical  change.  It  is  said  to  be  inert,  and  may  be  given 
in  large  quantity.  ('  Annuaire  de  The'rapeutique,'  1847,  p.  297.) 
The  urine  should  in  all  cases  be  chemically  examined  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tracing  the  disappearance  of  the  poison  from  the  body.  As 
a  chemical  antidote  in  poisoning  with  carbonate  of  lead,  a  mix- 
ture of  vinegar  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  may  be  employed. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  poisoning,  the  principal  object  is  to 
remove  the  poison  from  the  stomach.  In  a  case  of  poisoning  with 
water  impregnated  with  lead,  another  source  of  supi^ly  should  be 
unmediately  provided.  The  use  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  internally, 
and  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness  of  the  skin  by 
frequent  ablutions,  have  been  found  the  best  means  of  preventino- 
and  treatmg  some  fonns  of  chronic  poisoning.  When  the  poison  is 
once  absorbed,  nothing  can  be  done  beyond  trusting  to  its  elimina- 
tion tlirough  the  urine  and  other  secretions.  The  use  of  iodide  of 
potassmm  has  been  strongly  recommended,  on  the  ground  of  its 
dissolvuig  the  lead,  and  earring  it  off  by  the  kidneys  ;  Imt  there  is 
no  satisfactoiy  evidence  that  it  has  in  any  case  accelerated  a  cure. 
(  Lancet,'  Dec.  3,  1853,  p.  522.)  There  is  probably  no  metal 
Which  IS  retained  so  long  in  the  body  as  lead,  when  it  has  been  once 
deposited  in  the  ti-ssues.  {^eepost,i>.  423.)  The  use  of  sulphuretted 
waters,  or  alkaline  sulphuretted  baths,  is,  under  these  circum- 
stances, just  as  inefficacious  as  the  use  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

f-tr  "P-  1-  P-  f^86;  'Galtier,'  op.   cit.  vol.  1. 

p.  t)70.)  Dr.  De  Mussy  employed  sulphur  baths  in  the  treatment 
ot  the  royal  family  of  France,  but  all  that  he  effected  was  a  black- 
ening of  tlie  nads  and  skin  by  the  production  of  the  sulphide  of 
leaa  .  MM.  Legioux  and  Guard  have,  however,  enq)loycd  these 
suiplinr-batlis,  and,  as  tliey  believe,  with  beneht.  In  some  lead- 
works  at  Marseilles,  in  1853,  iifty-two  out  of  200  workpeople  were 
anected  with  chrome  poisoning  within  a  montli.  Crotoii  oil  was 
given  freriuently,  and  sulphur-baths  were  employed  towards  the 
termination  of  the  case.    Two  or  three  weeks  were  required  for 
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internal  and  external  clepni'ation  in  these  cases  of  lead-poisoning 
('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Jan.  30,  1858,  p.  125.) 

Other  modes  of  treatment  will  be  found  described  by  the 
Avriters  to  whose  works  on  chronic  poisoning  I  have  already  re- 
ferred. 


CKEMICAL  ANALYSIS  OP  THK  SALTS  OF  LEAD. — ACETATE  AS  A  SOLID  AND  IN 

.SOLUTION. — LEAD    IN   ORGANIC    MIXTUEES. — IN    THE    TISSUES.  LEAD  IN 

AETICLES  OF  FOOD. — ACCIDENTS  FKOM  SPURIOUS  TIN-FOIL. 


Acetate  of  lead  as  a  solid. — 1.  If  a  portion  of  the  powder  is  heated 
in  a  small  reduction-tube,  it  melts,  then  becomes  solid  ;  again 
melts,  acquiring  a  dark  colour,  and  gives  off  vapours  of  acetic 
acid  ;  a  black  mass  is  left  in  the  tube,  consisting  of  carbon  and 
reduced  metallic  lead.  There  is  no  metallic  sublimate  formed. 
2.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  even  when  cold  ;  river  or  spring 
water  is  turned  milky  by  it,  chiefly  from  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid  and  sulphates.  Goulard  water  is  generally  opaque  for  this 
reason.  3.  A  small  portion  of  the  powder  placed  in  a  saucer,  con- 
taining a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  acquires  a  fine  yellow 
colour.    4.  When  treated  with  caustic  potash,  it  remains  white. 
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tillty,  escapes.  All  these  properties,  taken  together,  prove  that  the 
salt  is  acetate  of  lead. 

Acetate  of  lead  in  solution. — If  acetate  of  lead  is  presented  in  a 
state  of  solution,  or  if  the  solid  salt  is  dissolved  in  water  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  fiu-tlier  examination,  we  should  note  the  follow- 
ing points  :— 1.  A  small  quantity,  slowly  evaporated  on  a  glass- 
sHde  will  give  white  and  opaque  prismatic  crystals  (figs.  35  and  36), 
which  are  turned  yellow  by  iodide  of  potassium,  and  black  by 
sulphide  of  ammonium.    The  solution  is  said  to  be  neutral.  The 
common  acetate  has  both  an  acid  and  an  alkaline  reaction,  i.e.  it 
reddens  litmus  paper  and  renders  turmeric  brown,  a  circumstance 
which  might  create  some  embarrassment  in  an  analysis.    2.  Diluted 
sulphuric  acid  produces  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid  and  in  a  large  excess  of  caustic  potash.    3.  It  is  precipitated 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour  by  the  iodide  of  potassium  ;  the  yellow 
iodide  of  load  is  soluble  in  caustic  potash  as  well  as  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  forming  colourless  solutions.     4.  Sulphide  of 
ammonium  or  a  ciu'reut  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  produces 
m  acid  and  very  diluted  solutions,  a  deep  brown-black  precipitate. 
This  effect  is  observed  when  less  than  the  100,000th  part  of  the 
salt  IS  dissolved.    The  potash  solutions  of  the  sulphate  (2j  and  of 
the  iodide  (3)  are  precipitated  black  by  these  tests.    5.  Place  a 
few  drops  of  the  solution  in  a  clean  platinum  capsule  ;  acidulate 
It  with  acetic  acid,  then  apply,  through  the  solution,  to  the  surface 
oi  the  platinum,  a  thin  polished  slip  of  zinc— bright  crystals  of 
metallic  lead  are  instantly  deposited  on  the  zinc.    6.  Zinc  alone 
placed  in  an  acid  solution,  slowly  displaces  the  lead.    The  metal 
may  be  thus  obtained  in  a  dark  blue  spongy  mass.    Although  this 
18  not  a  delicate  mode  of  testing,  yet  by  it  the  metal  may  be  de- 
tected and  separated  from  the  liquid. 

Among  these  tests,  there  is  none  so  efficacious  or  certain  as  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  A  current  of  this,  when  properly 
apphed,  will  reveal,  by  the  production  of  a  brown  tin<^e,  a  quarter 
t,^oZ^'^.r^}  lead  in  a  gallon  of  water,  i.e.  about 

me  oU0,000th  part.  In  operating  with  the  other  tests  on  small 
quantities  of  lead-salts,  it  is  always  advisable  to  concentrate  the 
uquia  to  the  smallest  possible  bulk,  and  even  in  some  cases  to  apply 
the  tests  to  the  dry  residue. 

Lead  in  organic  mixtures.— T!\\e  acetate  of  lead  is  precipitated 
oy  many  organic  principles,  especially  by  casein,  albumen,  and 
^.iiunc  acid.  Thus  we  may  have  to  analyze  either  an  organic 
"quia  containing  lead,  or  a  solid  precipitate  ccmsistiug  of  mucus  or 
inucous  uieiubrane,  intimately  united  to  oxide  of  lead.  If  the 
'iqum  should  he  deeply  coloured,  and  mixed  with  much  or^^anic 
uacter,  ,.uch  as  blood  or  mucus,  it  may  be  submitted  to  dialysis  in 
"le  manner  already  described  for  other  metallic  poisons  (p  I4t)^ 
intus  way  If  any  lead  is  dissolved,  a  s.^lution  maybe  obtained 
As  aT'  ""^"^'^  °^        '1"''^'=*  application  of  tlie  above  tests 

^  a  tiial  test  some  portion  of  the  dialysed  liquid  acidulated  with 
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nitric  acid  and  placed  in  a  platinum  capsule,  may  be  treated  with 
zinc.  When  the  zinc  and  platinum  come  in  contact,  metallic  lead 
will  be  separated. 

As  all  organic  liquids,  such  as  wine,  vinegar,  beer  or  cider, 
containing  a  salt  of  lead  in  solution,  acquire  a  dark-brown  colour 
from  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  this  gas  may  be  generally  employed  as 
a  trial  test.  For  this  purpose  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid,  diluted  if 
necessary,  may  be  used.    If  thus  detected  in  a  portion,  the  whole 
of  the  lead  may  be  precipitated  from  the  solution  as  black  sulphide 
of  lead.    The  precipitate  should  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
and  dried,  then  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  nitric  acid  diluted  with  four  parts  of  water.    This  has  the 
eflect  of  transforming  it,  at  least  in  part,  into  nitrate  of  lead 
soluble  in  water.    This  liquid,  when  filtered,  may  be  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  or  it  may  be  at 
once  cautiously  neutralized  by  potash  (free  from  lead)  or  by  am- 
monia, and  the  tests  applied.    If  the  quantity  is  too  small  for  the 
application  of  all  the  tests,  we  may  first  add  diluted  sulphuric  acid  ; 
should  a  white  precipitate  be  fonned,  soluble  in  potash  (free  from 
oxide  of  lead),  and  this  alkaline  solution  be  again  turned  black  by 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  this  is  sufticient  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  lead.    Should  there  be  no  lead  dissolved,  we  must  decompose 
the  solid  and  insoluble  matters  in  nitric  acid,  slightly  diluted,  at  a 
boiling  temperature,  filter,  and  test  the  filtered  Hquid,  previously 
neutralized.  . 

In  thetissHes  or  the  urine.— The  organic  matter,  such  as  a  part  ot 
the  liver  or  other  organs,  should  be  dried  and  incinerated  in  a 
porcelain  vessel.    The  ash  should  be  heated  with  a  small  quantity 
of  strong  nitric  acid,  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness.    The  nitrate 
of  lead,  thus  formed,  may  be  dissolved  out  of  the  residue  by  water 
and  filtered.    A  portion  of  this  liquid  evaporated  on  a  slide  wiU 
yield  crystals  of  nitrate  of  lead  which  may  be  identified—!,  by 
covering  them  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.    If  lead, 
they  acquire  a  brilliant  yellow  colour.    2.  A  solution  of  sulphide 
of  ammonium  renders  them  black.    The  remainder  of  the  hqmd, 
after  filtration,  may  be  treated  with  a  current  of  sulphuretted 
hvdrosen  eas.    A  browTi  colour  or  a  brown  precipitate  not  readily 
dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  indicates  the  presence  of  lead.    The  metal 
itself  may  be  obtained,  if  necessary,  by  plunging  zmc  into  a  por- 
tion of  the  acididated  liquid.  _  „f 
Lead  may  thus  be  detected  in  the  tissues,  m  all  sohd  articles  ol 
food  and  in  the  dry  residues  obtained  from  the  vomited  niatters, 
he  contents  andcois  of  the  stomach,  the  urme,  and  other  liqjnd^ 
The  subacetate  of  lead,  Goulard's  water,  and  the  other  solub  e 
salts  of  the  metal,  may  be  analyzed  by  a  similar  process,  ilie 
acids  of  the  salts  may  be  discovered  by  the  tests  elsewhere  des- 
erted    The  nitrate  li  lead,  when  heated,  yields  red  vapours 
uHrous  acid  ■  the  chloride  fuses  and  forms  a  fixed  greenish  yeUow 
mass  -  t^ie  carbonate  yields  an  orange-coloured  residue  of  oxide  of 
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lead.  Litharge  may  be  examined  by  dissolving  it  in  diluted  nitric 
;  acid,  and  minium  or  red  lead  by  digesting  a  portion  of  it  in  strong 
!  nitric  acid. 

Sometimes  the  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  lead  (the  latter  as  a 
result  of  antidotal  treatment)  are  found  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder  in  the  stomach.  They  may  be  collected  by  decantation, 
and  examined  in  the  manner  above  pointed  out. 

Quantitatioe  analysis. — Tliis  may  be  most  conveniently  effected 
with  respect  to  any  of  the  soluble  salts  of  lead,  by  passing  into  the 
solution  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  until  the  tiltered 
liquid  gives  no  longer  any  indication  of  the  presence  of  lead.  The 
precipitate  should  be  well  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  Every  100 
pai-ts  of  sulphide  of  lead  are  equal  to  158  "3  of  crystallized  acetate ; 
138  3  of  crystallized  nitrate  ;  116 "6  of  chloride,  and  111 "6  of  car- 
bonate of  lead.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  convenient  to  precipitate 
the  lead  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  calculate  the  quantity  from  the 
^  sulphate  washed  and  dried.  100  parts  of  tliis  salt  are  equal  to  26  "4 
of  sulphirric  acid,  and  73 '6  of  oxide  of  lead.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  lead  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the  body.  In  reference  to  this 
allegation,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  lead  hitherto  found  in  the 
tissues  is  not  normal  but  of  an  abnormal  kind;  and  had  the  history 
of  such  cases  been  properly  brought  out,  its  introduction  ab  extra 
would  have  been  demonstrated. 

Absorption. — Both  in  acute  and  in  chronic  cases  of  poisoning, 
the  metal  lead,  in  some  form,  is  found,  more  or  less,  in  all  the  soft 
organs  of  the  bod}^  The  blue  line  on  the  gums,  where  they  join 
the  teeth,  affords  an  instance  of  its  deposition  in  these  parts — 
the  colour  being  probably  due  to  the  conversion  of  the  deposited 
lead  into  the  state  of  sulphide.  Lead  was  found  by  Tiedemann, 
in  tho  blood  of  poisoned  animals,  and  Prof.  Cozzi  found  it  in 
the  blood  of  a  person  labouring  under  lead-colic.  Flandin  did 
not  succeed  in  detecting  it  in  this  liquid.  The  virine  appears  to  be 
the  great  channel  of  elimination.  Orlila  found  lead  in  the  urine, 
in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  swallowed  an  ounce  of  the  acetate 
(op.  cit.  vol.  1,  p.  684),  but  Dr.  Mitscherlich  could  not  find  it  in 
the  blood  and  urine  of  animals  which  he  poisoned.  In  the  case  of  a 
cow  poisoned  by  lead-paint,  I  found  traces  of  it  in  the  milk.  Dr. 
Letheby  states  that,  in  a  case  of  chronic  poisoning,  he  detected 
lead  in  the  brain,  muscles,  liver,  and  intestines,  as  well  as  in  blood 
and  seriuu  found  effused  in  the  ventricles  of  the  braui  ;  but  none 
was  discovered  in  the  bile  or  urine.  Dr.  Ininan  detected  it  in  one 
case  in  the  cerebeUum  ('  Med.  Gaz.' vol.  38,  ]).  389  ;  see  also,  for  its 
detection  in  the  brain,  '  Ed.  Monthly  Journal,'  July  1851,  p.  65). 
In  a  case  elsewhere  related,  lead  was  discovered  in  the  liver  of  a 
woman,  and  the  symptoms  from  which  she  had  sufl'ered  thus  re- 
ceived an  explanation.  The  metal  has  been  detected  in  the  tissues 
a  fortnight  after  the  taking  of  the  lead-i)oi8on  had  ceased.  M.  L. 
Ortila  states  that  ho  found  it  in  the  tissues  so  long  as  eight  months 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  poison  ;  and  the  facts  connected  with 
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the  slow  disappearance  of  the  bhie  line  from  the  gums  in  poisoning 
with  this  metal,  render  it  probable  that  it  may  be  detected  after 
the  lapse  of  one  ur  two  years. 

Although  there  are  no  facts  to  show  that  lead  is  a  natural  con- 
stituent of  the  body,  yet  the  metal  may  be  found  in  the  tissues,  in 
cases  in  which  there  can  be  no  suspicion  of  criminal  administration. 
Next  to  copper,  no  metal  is  so  frequentlj^  met  with  in  varioiis  ai-- 
ticles  of  food  as  this  (see  post,  p.  425);  and  as  it  is  more  slowly  eh- 
minated  than  other  metals,  it  may  accumulate  in  the  tissues,  and 
be  occasionally  discovered  after  death  by  chemical  analysis.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  raise  a  charge  of  poisoning  on  such  a  dis- 
covery. In  November  1843,  a  trial  took  place  at  the  Assizes  of  the 
Puy  de  Dome,  in  France,  involving  this  question.  Tlie  deceased 
died  under  suspicious  circumstances  ;  on  an  inspection  of  the  body 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  action  of  an  in-itant  poison,  but 
the  stomach  was  ulcerated  and  in  an  otherwise  diseased  condition. 
No  salt  of  lead  was  found  in  the  contents,  but  traces  of  the  metal 
were  discovered  on  incinerating  the  viscera.  The  question  then 
ai'ose  wliether  the  metal  thus  found,  was  a  natural  constituent  of  the 
body,  or  the  result  of  a  portion  which  had  been  swallowed,  and  had 
acted  as  a  poison.  The  medical  opinions  were  conflicting.  Ortila 
thought  it  wa.s  very  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  deceased  had 
died  from  the  eli'ects  of  lead  ('Annales  d'Hygiene,'  Janvier  1844) ; 
but  the  traces  of  lead  were  probably  due  to  accidental  causes — they 
may  have  been  taken  in  water,  wine,  snuff,  or  some  other  article  of 
daily  nse. 

Lead  has  been  so  frequently  detected  in  the  soft  organs  and 
secretions,  that  the  presence  of  it  in  the  tissues  of  the  body  may 
now  be  looked  for  with  some  certainty,  when  in  a  case  of  poisoning 
it  cannot  be  discovered  either  in  the  matter  vomited  or  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  after  death.  I  believe  that  the  liver,  from  its 
size  and  from  the  large  quantity  of  blood  it  contains,  is  the  organ 
best  adapted  for  analysis.  Drs.  Wilson  and  Macadam  infer  from 
their  experiments  that  the  largest  proportion  of  deposited  lead  will 
be  found  in  the  spleen,  but  this  was  in  reference  to  a  solitary  case. 
They  assign  the  following  as  the  order  of  maximum  deposit  in  the 
tissues — the  spleen,  liver,  lungs,  kidney,  heart,  and  coats  of  the 
intestines.  Here,  as  in  the  incineration  of  any  of  the  soft  parts  of 
tlie  body,  the  analyst  is  liable  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  presence  of 
oxide  of  iron  in  the  ash.  This  oxide  may  give  a  colour  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  which,  if  this  test  alone  were  employed, 
might  easily  lead  to  error.  The  sulphides  of  lead  and  iron  are,  how- 
ever, very  differently  affected  by  nitric  acid  ;  and  on  making  the 
liquid  rather  strongly  acid  with  this  menstruum,  we  are  quite  siu-e 
that  no  sulphuret  of  iron  will  be  formed.  In  an  acid  mixture  of 
these  two  metals  broAvn  sulphide  of  lead  only  is  precipitated.  In 
searching  for  the  metal  in  the  tissues,  it  is  proper  to  remember 
that  lead  may  be  introduced  accidentally  into  the  ash  by  a  crucible, 
or  by  other  means  which  will  easily  suggest  themselves  ;  and  as  the 
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tests  for  lead  are  of  exceeding  delicacy,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to 

use  great  caution  in  the  steps  of  an  analysis.  (See  '  Edin.  Monthly 

Journ.  Med.  Sci.'  1852,  vol.  14,  pp.  38U,  389.) 

In  reference  to  the  presence  of  lead  in  organic  solids— bread, 

cheese,  snuff,  &c.— the  only  plan  of  detecting  the  metal  is  to  burn 

the  organic  substance,  or  to  decompose  it  by  heat,  and  to  digest 

the  carbonaceous  ash  in  nitric  acid,  slightly  diluted.  The  acid  liquid 

should  be  liltered,  and  then  tested  by  the  appropriate  tests  (p.  422). 

Unless  the  incnieration  is  complete,  errors  may  arise  ('Ann  d'Hvo-  ' 
1874,  vol.  1,  p.  1(31.)  ^ 

Lkad  as  an  accidental  ingredient  in  articles  of  food  in 
DAILY  USE.— Liquids  used  for  culinary  or  dietetic  purposes,  espe- 
cialiy  if  they  contam  a  free  acid,  ai-e  hable  to  become  impre<^nated 
with  oxide  of  lead,  derived  from  the  (jlctze  of  the  vessel  in  which 
they  are  kept,  and  thus  to  form  poisonous  salts.  If  vinegar  is  used 
acetate  of  lead  may  result.  Litharge- glaze  is  easily  dissolved  by 
acid,  alkabne,  or  fatty  substances.  The  eating  of  dripping,  or  the 
fat  oi  meat,  baked  in  a  newly-glazed  vessel,  has  thus  been  known 
to  give  rise  to  a  slight  attack  of  colic,  while  the  symptoms  were 
reterred  to  some  substance  mixed  with  the  food.  A  case,  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  members  of  a  family  were  thus  poisoned,  will  be 
found  reported  in  the  '  Lancet '  (July  4,  1846,  p.  27).  Another  in- 
T^^'^^nL^  smiilar  kind  is  reported  in  the  '  Medical  Gazette  '  (vol. 
47,  p  6o9  ;  also  '  Lancet,'  18G0,  vol.  1,  p.  962).  All  newly-glazed 
vessels  yield  a  larger  or  smaller  proportion  of  lead  on  boiling  in 
tnem  pure  acetic  acid,  or  a  solution  of  potash  free  from  lead.  In 
tins  manner  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  glaze  may  be  tested— the 
oxide  of  lead  being  dissolved  by  the  acid  or  the  alkali.  I  have 
tound  common  acetic  acid  itself  to  contain,  a.s  impurity,  two  per 
cent,  of  acetate  of  lead.  I  have  also  found  lead  in  crystallized 
citric  and  tai-taric  acids,  and  in  salts  crystallized  in  leaden  pans. 

i.eacl  may  be  an  accidental  ingredient  in  distilled  water,  in  the 
waters  oi  the  essential  oils,  as  well  as  in  certain  medicines.  Some 
tlrl  acquire  an  impregnation  of  it  in  the  process  of  manufac- 
(■ure-e.r/.  carbonate  of  ammonia,  whicli  is  sublimed  into  leaden 
vessels ;  carbonate  of  soda,  borax,  and  other  salts,  when  cystallized 
"  P^"'-,  Clicvallier  thus  found  tartaric  acid  contam  1- 
n.ated  with  lead  to  the  extent  of  1-2  to  1-5  per  cent.  He  believes 
tnat  thus  arises  from  the  employment  of  load  to  sink  the  strinc/.s  in 
tne  crystalbznig  solutions.  ('Journal  de  Clumio,'  Juin  1858,  p 
rillv  ^Ik'^lirie  salts  kept  in  ilint-glass  bottles  gcne- 

and  ^'f  -  J'''  ;f         1'"*'^^'^  ''^"'1  carbonates 

somP  nf  h  ^'''^  '^"^'■^'"'^  P]'"«l'l'ate  of  soda,  and 

some  others  are  thus  rendered  in.pure  and  unbt  f..r  chemical  u  e 

^"XZ^  '''''  ^'"^"^^  ^""^^'^"^      product  S3^^: 

c^e^Jf^'^'^^'V.'''^^''-  for  the  particulars  of  a 

case  of  some  novelty,  m  reference  to  the  contamination  of  food  with 
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lead.  In  July  1852,  fotir  men  partook  of  rlmbarb-pie  and  milk  for 
supper.  Shortly  afterwards  they  were  all  seized  with  violent  vomit- 
ing and  intense  colic.  A  portion  of  the  vomited  matters  and  food 
was  examined  by  Mr.  Procter,  and  lead  was  detected  in  them. 
The  only  source  to  which  the  lead  could  be  traced  was  the  litharge 
glaze  of  the  pans  in  which  the  milk  was  kept. 

Leaden  pipes  are  largely  used  by  publicans  for  the  supply  of 
heer.    It  is  possible,  therefore,  if  tlie  beer  is  acid,  and  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  some  time  in  the  pipe,  that  it  may  acquire  an  im- 
pregnation of  lead,  and  the  first  portions  drawn  may  give  rise  to 
colic  and  other  unpleasant  syinptoins,  creating  a  suspicion  of 
criminal  poisoning.    (Mer,  which  is  a  highly  acid  liquid,  is  apt 
to  become  poisoned  with  the  salts  of  lead  owing  to  the  use  of 
leaden  vessels  or  pipes  in  its  manufacture.  An  instance  of  the  fatal 
efl'ects  of  cider  so  poisoned,  is  reported  to  have  occurred  in  Worces- 
tershire in  Jan.  1864,  and  another  fatal  case  occurred  m  Hereford- 
shu-e  in  1867.    Eight  men  were  seized  with  symptoms  of  lead- 
poisoning,  and  one  died.    The  late  Mr.  Herapath  found  one  gram 
of  lead-salt  in  a  gallon  of  the  cider.    The  leaden  pipe  was  found 
corroded  by  the  acid  of  the  cider.    When  liquids  of  this  kind  are 
impregnated  with  oxide  of  lead,  the  fact  is  immediately  made  known 
bv  their  being  turned  of  a  brown  colour  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
(See  a  paper  by  Dr.  Waldmann,  of  Erfurt,  Horn's  Vierteljahrs- 
schrift  '1770,  vol.  1,  p.  268.)    It  has  been  generally  supposed  that 
the  only  poisonous  compound  produced  by  cider  is  the  insoluble 
malate*;  and  it  appears  from  an  accident  which  occurred  m  France 
whereby  six  persons  were  seized  with  symptoms  of  lead-poisoning 
from  drinking  cider,  that  Chevalher  and  Ollivier  discovered  that 
the  salt  which  caused  the  symptoms  was  the  malate  of  lead.  A 
large  quantity  of  acid  may  probably  dissolve  this  and  other  vege- 
table salts  which  are  reputed  to  be  insoluble  ;  or  like  the  caxbonate 
of  lead  in  water,  the  insoluble  salts  may  be  diffused  through  the 
liquid,  and  thus  taken  in  an  extreme  state  of  division.    In  some 
instances  the  carbonate  of  lead  itself  may  be  formed  and  act  ^ 
the  poison     A  case  of  this  kind  has  been  already  related  {Ante, 
D  407  )  An  instance  of  chronic  poisoning  occurred  m  an  American 
family ,  by  reason  of  the  members  of  it  drinking  cider  which  had 
been  pouJed  into  vessels  newly  painted  with  wlnte  lead  and  linseed 
oil     No  effect  was  observed  for  a  fortnight.    The  clue  pecnhanty 
in  the  symptoms,  was  a  soreness  in  the  soles  of  the  feet  succeeded 
by  slight  nausea  and  a  vesicular  eruption.    (' Amer.  Jonx-^  Med^ 
^P,-  '  Tnlv  1843  •  and  'Trans.  Prov.  Assoc'  voh  1,  p.  119.) 
another  set  of  cases  colic  and  constipation  followed  the --of  cider 
wiiTch  had  acquired  an  impregnation  of  ''^-Ifl-^^lXlf^X 
Dassed  through  a  leaden  funnel.    Lead  was  detected  m  the  cicier  m 
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at  Glasgow,  Dec.  1874,  it  was  proved  that  some  lemonade  which 
was  sold  as  genuine  contained  lead  in  the  proportion  of  one-sixth 
of  a  grain  to  the  gallon.  ('Pharm.  J.'  l)ec.  25,  1874,  p.  515.) 
This  was  traced  to  the  use  of  leaden  pipes  and  receivers  by  the 
maker.  He  was  heavily  lined  under  the  Adulteration  Act.  When 
acid  Liquids  of  this  kind  are  impregnated  with  oxide  of  lead,  the 
fact  is  immediatel}'  known  by  their  being  turned  more  or  less  of  a 
brown  colour  by  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Litharge  wa.s  formerly  much  used  to  remove  the  acidity  of  sour 
toiiic,  and  convey  a  sweet  taste.  Acetate  of  lead,  or  some  other 
vegetable  salt  of  the  metal,  is  in  these  cases  formed  ;  and  the  use 
of  such  wine  may  be  productive  of  alarming  symptoms.  Many 
years  since,  a  fatal  epidemic  colic  prevailed  in  Paris  owing  to  this 
cause  ;  the  adulteration  was  discovered  by  Foiircroy,  and  it  was 
immediately  suppressed.  Such  wine  is  known  by  its  being  black- 
ened by  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Lead-shot  are  much  employed  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  wine- 
bottles,  and  pellets  are  frequently  left  in  the  bottles.    A  question 
has  arisen,  whether  wine  introduced  into  them  is  liable  to  acquire 
a  poisonotis  impregnation  from  lead.    A  case  related  at  page  407 
furnishes  an  answer.    I  have  found,  when  the  shot  were  in  much 
larger  proportion  than  could  ever  be  left  by  accident  in  a  wine- 
bottle,  that  good  wine,  whether  port  or  sherry,  is  slowly  im- 
pregnated with  lead.    After  two  or  three  months  a  white  sediment 
had  formed,  but  no  lead  was  dissolved  ;  after  thirteen  months  the 
port  wine  retained  its  colour,  and  scarcely  any  portion  of  lead  was 
dissolved  in  it ;  the  sherry  had  become  darker  in  colour,  and  the 
presence  of  lead  was  very  evident  in  it.  •  The  undissolved  salt  of 
lead  in  the  sediment  will,  however,  if  diffused  through  the  wine 
and  swallowed,  produce  all  the  effects  of  clu-onic  poisoning.  Very 
acid  wines  (from  acetic  acid),  such  as  those  made  from  the  currant 
or  gooseberry,  may,  however,  under  these  cu'cumstances,  be  rapidly 
impregnated  with  the  metal,  in  a  quantity  sutHcient  to  produce  colic 
or  other  serious  symptoms.    New  rum,,  as  it  is  made  in  the  West 
Indies,  often  contains  lead  derived  from  the  leaden  worm  of  the  still, 
and  lead-colic  frefpiently  attacks  those  who  drink  it.  Old  nvin,  on  the 
other  liand,  is  by  no  means  unwholesome,  and  is  therefore  in  great 
demand.    Dr.  Traill  gives  the  following  explanation  of  this  difl'er- 
ence  in  properties.    He  found  tliat  the  rum  which  was  received  in 
gldss  bottles  from  the  still,  was  always  impregnated  with  lead  from 
the  pipes;  but  when  kept  in  oak  casks,  the  tannic  acid  of  the  oak  is 
slowly  dissolved  by  the  spirit,  and  precipitates  the  lead  in  an  inso- 
luble form,  a.s  tannato  ot  lead,  the  spirit  thereby  becouiing  per- 
fectly wholesome.    He  has  suggested  that  a  little  decoction  of  oak 
bark,  added  to  new  rum,  woulil  render  it  equally  innoxious.  ('  Out- 
hnea,'  112.)  Mr.  Scaiilan  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  oxide 
of  lead  is  sometimes  present  in  dldiAled  imtcr,  when  leaden  pipes 
nave  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  condensing  the  vapour.    It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  be  rapidly  converted  to  carbonate,  and  thus 
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rendered  insoluble.    ('  Pharm.  Jour.'  Aug.  1844,  p.  69  ;  also  Dec. 
1845,  p.  279.) 

Pork  is  frequently  salted  in  leaden  vessels,  and  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  such  vessels  soaking  in  the  brine.  The  efiect  of  tliis  is 
to  impregnate  the  pork  with  a  portion  of  chloride  of  lead  :  its 
colour  and  taste  have  been  observed  to  be  affected  under  these 
circumstances. 

Salt  butter. — Mr.  Bergeron  reported  the  following  cases  to  the 
French  Academy,  August  1874.  Twenty-six  persons  wers  suddenly 
seized  with  symptoms  of  lead-poisoning,  and  two  of  them  died. 
The  cause  of  this  was  traced  to  the  brine  with  which  the  butter, 
consumed  by  these  persons  had  been  preserved.  The  brine  con- 
tained sea-salt  almost  to  saturation,  sugar,  nitre,  acetate  of  soda, 
and  chloride  of  lead.  According  to  some  aiithorities,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  poisonous  compounds  of  the  metal.  A  notable  proportion 
of  lead  was  found  in  the  liver  and  intestines  of  those  who  died,  and 
also  in  the  brain.    ('  Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  Aug.  1874,  p.  258.) 

Flour. — In  1857  several  families  at  La  Ti-emblaie,  in  France, 
sufiered  from  symptoms  of  lead-poisoning.  On  analysis,  a  salt  of 
lead  was  found  in  large  quantity  in  the  flour  and  in  the  bread.  An 
inquiry  into  the  facts  led  to  the  discovery  that  part  of  the  grinding 
machinery  of  the  mill  had  been  stopped  with  lead-cement,  and  this 
was  covered  Avith  plaster.  The  plaster  had  given  way,  and  the  salt 
of  lead  which  fell  out  was  gi-ound  and  mixed  with  the  flour. 
('  Journal  de  Chimie,'  1857,  p.  278.)  A  similar  accident  is  reported 
by  the  American  editor  of  this  work.  Durinp-  the  year  1860  whole 
families  in  one  of  the  counties  in  the  State  of  New  York  were  poi- 
soned by  the  use  of  flour  manufactured  at  a  mill  the  owner  of 
which  had  been  in  the  habit  of  filling  up  the  cavities  in  the  millstones 
with  lead.  In  a  set  of  cases  elsewhere  referred  to  {ante,  p.  405)  a 
salt  of  lead  was  added  to  the  flour  by  mistake. 

Sugar. — In  1850  an  attempt  was  made  in  this  coimtry  to  work 
a  patented  process  for  the  refining  of  sugar  by  the  use  of  subacetate 
of  lead,  the  surplus  lead  being  afterwards  precipitated  in  the  syrup 
by  a  current  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  late  Dr.  Pereira,  Dr.  Car- 
penter and  myself  were  required  by  the  Government  to  report  on  tliis 
process  in  reference  to  its  probable  efi"ect  on  public  health.  We 
found  that  the  lead  was  not  entirely  removed  from  the  refined  white 
sugar,  but  that  a  variable  quantity  (from  two-tenths  to  four-tenths 
of  a  grain  in  four  pounds)  remained  in  it  under  the  form  of  sul- 
phite of  lead  ;  and  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  still 
larger  proportion  was  carried  into  the  treacle.  Our  report  was  de- 
cidedly adverse  to  the  project.  It  has  been  found  that  sugar,  as 
it  is  ordinarily  manufactured,  is  sometimes  a  medium  of  conveying 
lead-poison  into  the  system,  and  giving  rise  to  attacks  of  cohc  m 
those  who  partake  of  it.  Dr.  Jackson  has  reported  an  nistance  ot 
this  kind,  in  which  several  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  many  others 
were  attacked  with  paralysis  and  colic,  who  had  partaken  of  sugar 
which  had  probably  been  kept  in  leaden  reservoir's.     Lead  was 
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discovered  in  the  sugar  in  large  quantity.    ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  17 
p.  1036  ;  see  also  '  Beck's  Med.  Jur. '  vol.  2,  p.  646. )    Sugar,  re- 
tiuod  by  the  ordinary  process,  may  also  contain  traces  of  lead.  The 
metal  cones  into  which  the  syrnp  is  poured  are  painted  with  white 
lead  ;  and  this  requires  occasional  renewal— a  proof  that  the  loaf  of 

sugiu-  must  be  more  or  less  contaminated  by  contact  witii  the  lead  

and  a  portion  be  thus  mechanically  taken  up.  TMs  is  a  noxious 
practice,  and  ought  to  be  prohibited. 

Snuf— Tobacco.— Some  varieties  of  snuff  are  adulterated  with 
lead  to  a  degree  to  cause  symptoms  of  chronic  poisoning.  The 
compounds  of  lead  used  for  this  purpose  are  the  red  oxide  (minium) 
and  the  chromate  of  lead  ;  the  object  of  the  adulterator  beino-  to 
miprove  the  colour  and  the  saleable  value  of  the  snuff,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  health,  and  it  may  be  of  the  life,  of  his  customer  1 
JVo  instances  of  chronic  poisoning  by  lead  have  come  under  my 
notice,  as  a  result  of  the  presence  of  oxide  of  lead  in  snuff  One 
sample  contamed  the  oxide  in  large  proportion.  This  noxious 
adulteration  has  frequently  given  rise  to  paralysis  and  other  forms 
of  lead-disease  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  £2,  p.  138  ;  also  '  Annales 
d  Hygiene,  1831,  vol.  2,  p.  197  ;  and  'Lancet,'  Jan.  21, 1860,  p.  60  ) 
It  is  readily  detected  by  incinerating  a  siuall  quantity  of  the  snuff  in 
a  porcelam  capsule  and  digesting  the  ash  in  warm  nitric  acid  This 
may  be  afterwards  diluted  with  water  and  filtered  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  tests  for  lead.     (Seep.  422.) 

Out  of  forty- three  samples  of  popular  kinds  of  snuff  examined 
by  Dr.  Hassall,  clu-omate  of  lead  was  detected  in  nine,  and  oxide 
of  lead  m  three.  The  chromate  varied  in  quantity  from  one 
to  four  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  the  oxide  (red  lead)  reached 
M  much  M  three  per  cent. !  ('  Food  and  its  Adulterations,'  p  691  . 
if  rem  tills  statement  it  will  not  be  surprising  tliat  snuff  should  oc- 
casionally cause  symptoms  of  lead-colic,  or  even  death.  f'Med 
Gaz.  vol.  32,  p.  138  ;  also  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 1831,  vol.  2,  p.  197.) 
in  a  case  in  which  1  was  consulted  a  few  years  since,  I  have  reason 
to  beheve  that  snufl,  adulterated  with  lead,  led  to  a  series  of  con- 
stitutional symptoms  which  ultimately  destroyed  the  life  of  a  gen- 
ueman.  This  subject  has  lately  been  investigated  by  Dr.  Meyer 
01  JJerhn,  and  the  results  are  most  unsatisfactory  for  the  takers  of 
wi+f      >  f  ^v-ithout  any  apparent  cause, 

with  paralysis  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  three  middle  lingers 
Ji  each  hand.  In  two  months  there  was  a  considerable  projection  of 
ine  wnsts.  It  was  then  discovered  that  the  snuff  whicli  he  'had  been 
m»   f  ^'''^"^^  contained  a  large  proportion  of  lead.  The 

Zllr  ^^''^^^''^/^'-'^  discontinued,  and  the  paraly.sis  disappeared 

IVh         To  f™'J^  disturbed  digestion  and  colic.  In 

fin^S-?'T.  1 J'f  ^va.s  attacked  with  paralysis,  involving  (irst  the 
t  ld^r?  itT^  extending  to  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  and 
muaoli!  /here  was  loss  of  sensation  and  motion  in  the  extensor 
'"uacles,  and  a  yellowness  of  the  skin.    This  man  recovered  in  a 
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year  3  A  similar  case.  Tliere  were  colics,  witli  paralysis  of  the 
arms  and  hands  in  1852,  and  of  the  legs  in  1854.  There  was  also 
wastinc  of  the  extensor  muscles.  A  discontmuance  of  the  snufl 
led  to  the  disappearance  of  the  colics,  and  improved  the  condition 
of  the  patient.  4.  A  physician,  set.  45,  in  the  habit  of  taking 
snufl"  There  was  complete  paralysis  of  the  upper  limbs  in  1851, 
and  of  the  lower  limbs  in  1854.  The  cause  was  not  suspected  ;  but 
when  discovered  and  removed,  there  was  a  rapid  cure.  5  A  man 
ffit  50  There  was  paralysis  of  the  fingers  following  the  use  of 
Ruuff  which  ceased  on  the  removal  of  the  cause.  ('Journal  de 
Chinde,'  Juillet  1858,  p.  394.)  Dr.  Meyer  regards  the  following 
as  the  most  prominent  symptoms  :— Paralysis,  aftectmg  chiefly  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  arms  ;  yellowness  of  the  skin  ;  prominence 
of  the  metacarpal  bones  ;  coUcs  and  weakness,  with  wasting  of  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  hands.  The  great  danger  m  tliese  cases 
is,  that  the  real  cause  of  the  symptoms  may  escape  notice  until 
they  are  too  far  advanced  for  cure.  r  1 +^ 

Acart  from  wilful  adulteration,  snn^  and  tobacco  are  liable  to 
acouire  an  impregnation  of  lead  from  being  kept  in  vessels  or  vvrap- 
S  made  of  Ld%r  of  a  spurious  alloy  of  lead  called  '  patent  tm- 
foU  '  In  a  Prussian  poUce  ordinance  for  May  1857,  the  public  are 
warned  of  the  danger  of  purchasing  snufl'  packed  m  leaden  wrap- 
Irs  It  is  there  stated  that  several  cases  of  lead-paralysis  have 
occu'rredfrom  the  use  of  this  snufl',  as  it  is,  under  these  circumstances 
freoSlv  impregnated  with  lead.  Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift, 
jTTsli  p7i84  and  163.)  Dr.  Sonnenkalb,  of  Leipsic,  considers 
th  t  snuff  frequently  acquii^es  an  accidental  impregnation  of  lead,  by 
reason  of  the  coverings  of  lead  in  which  it  is  packed.  He  has  col- 
Lcted  niiieteen  cases  of  this  form  of  chronic  poisoning  :  m  fourteen 
of  the  e  there  was  paralysis,  and  in  five  there  were  symptoms  of 
Liirdisturbance  The  arms  were  most  commonly  aflected  with 
gastric  .^;^^J^™^^gj^gor  muscles,  which  wasted.  In  twelve  cases 
Fr^  ^wns  a  blue  coC  o^  the  g^.ms.    All  suffered  from  colicky 

Jo'ur'' 1870  p  4^  •  and  another  by  Dr.  Flinzer,  Horn's  '  Yiertel- 

^^'"^^'fi  abo'soll'in  "iSpe-  of  this  kind.  An  important 
^Tslr  ed  at  the'S  i^dhall  dimmer  Sittings,  1857  {Adnam  r. 
case  was  tried  at  tne^i  time,  revealed  an  extensive  source  of 
BeUs),  which,  for  t^^J^'^*  Xl  for  the  infant  population  of  this 
lead-poisoningspec^  yada^^^  as  an 

"T^'^.f  food  fCch  Idren  and  invalids,  claimed  damages  of  th 

-""'rhnl'T^ous  TtStLliLrrefl^of  lead,  but  sdd 
t^'tSrii^StSl  a'sTn-foil.    Mr.  Brande,  Mr.  Scanlan,  and  myself 
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examined  many  packets  of  the  food,  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
colonies  and  returned  as  damaged.  We  found  that  the  metal 
wrappers  were  extensively  corroded  in  a  number  of  small  holes, 
the  layer  of  the  food  in  contact  with  the  metal  was  discoloured, 
and  strongly  impregnated  with  lead.  On  examining  the  metallic 
wrapper,  sold  as  Betts's  patent  metal,  or  tin-foil,  we  found  it 
to  consist  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  parts  of  lead,  and  of  twenty 
to  thirty  pai-ts  of  tin  !  The  tin  gave  merely  a  facing  to  the  lead, 
and  made  it  appear  like  tin-foil.  The  plaintiff  lost  his  case  chiefly 
on  the  ground  of  his  having  purchased  the  metal  at  a  price  at 
which  he  ought  to  have  known  pure  tin-foil  could  not  be  sold. 
Assuming  this  to  be  a  good  answer  in  law,  it  is  fair-  to  question  the 
propriety  of  a  patent  being  legally  granted  for  the  sale  under  a  false 
name,  of  such  a,  spurious  and  noxious  alloy  as  this.  It  is  sold  for 
wrappers,  and  is  placed  in  direct  contact  with  solids  used  as  articles 
of  food  ;  it  is  therefore  liable  to  impart  to  them  a  dangerous  im- 
pregnation of  lead.  If  a  man  sells  copper,  faced  with  gold,  as 
patent  gold,  he  may  be  punished  for  fiaud,  although  the  damage 
is  here  only  of  a  pecuniary  nature.  The  sale  of  lead-foil  as  tin,  Is 
legally  licensed.  It  has  not  yet  been  mide  a  subject  for  a  penalty 
under  the  Adulteration  Act. 

This  spurious  foil  is  largely  employed  in  the  form  of  thm  cap- 
sules for  covering  the  corks  of  bottles  of  wine.  If  the  cork  is 
at  all  porous,  or  fits  badly,  the  acid  of  the  wine  acts  upon  the  alloy, 
producing  carbonate  of  lead  round  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and 
a  layer  of  the  same  compound  on  the  inside  of  the  capsule.  In 
examining  the  capsules  and  corks  after  the  bottles  had  been  lying 
some  months  in  a  cellar,  the  former  showed  marks  of  corrosion" 
and  when  the  white  substance  was  treated  with  iodide  of  potassiuni 
and  acetic  acid  the  presence  of  lead  was  indicated  by  the  produc- 
tion of  the  yellow  compound  of  iodide  of  lead.  In  one  capsule 
i  found  a  deposit  of  from  two  to  three  grains  of  white  lead.  Some 
portion  had  even  penetrated  into  the  substance  of  the  cork.  This 
spurious  foil  may  be  thus  detected  :— Add  to  two  ounces  of  water 
one  drachm  of  sulphuric  acid  and  one  drachm  and  a  half  of  nitric 
acid.  Plunge  a  slip  of  the  foil  into  this  mixture.  The  tin  is  soon 
oxidized  and  removed,  and  the  lead  appears  under  its  true  colour 
and  with  its  usual  properties.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  it  consti- 
tutes the  great  bulk  of  tlie  capsule. 

An  alloy  of  lead  and  tin  was  employed,  a  few  years  since,  in  the 
lorm  of  a  screw-capsule,  as  a  patented  substitute  for  corks  in  bot- 
•tling  wines,  preserves,  &c.  On  examining  the  preserved  fruits,  and 
the  vinous  lupiids  kept  in  bottles  thus  stopped  by  patented  noxious 
stoppers,  I  found  them  to  \w  strongly  impregnated  with  lead  !  In 
ranee,  the  sale  of  this  article  as  tin  or  tin- foil  carries  with  it  cer- 
tain penalties.  In  one  case,  proceedings  were  taken  by  a  pur- 
chaser against  the  vendor.  It  was  proved  that  the  so-called  tin-foil 
contained  a  large  rpiantity  of  lead  ;  and  the  vendor  was  summarily 
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condemned  to  a  month's  imprisonment,  160  francs  fine,  and  costs, 
as  well  as  a  return  of  the  money  paid  for  the  metal,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  confiscated  by  the  Conrt.  ('Journal  de  Chimie,' 
Jan.  1858,  p.  60.)    Tn  England  the  rule  is  simply  caveat  emptor. 


CHAPTER  44. 

POISOKING  Wrra  lead. — lead  in  AiiRATED  WATHRS.— CHRONIC  POISONINQ. 
LEAD  IN  PCitB  WATER. — EFFECT  ON  BIVBR  AND  SPRING  WATER. — PEB- 
VENTIVB  SALTS.  — POISONlNU  OF  CATTLE  WrTH  LEAD. 

LEAD  IN  WATER. 

Aktifioial  AiCEATED  WATERS  are  now  sold  in  the  convenient  form 
of  bottles  provided  with  stopcocks  made  of  pewter  containing 
much  lead.  Some  of  the  gazogenes  are  of  this  description,  and,  by 
long  use  or  contact,  the  water  contained  in  them  acquires  an 
impregnation  of  lead.  Where  block-tin  is  used  with  but  little  lead, 
the  water  may  be  safely  taken,  a  slight  solution  of  tin  not  render- 
ing the  Avater  noxious.  .     ,  j.  ■, 

Dr  Attfield  states  that  he  has  examined  the  aerated  waters 
contained  in  syphon  vases,  and  that  he  has  in  some  cases  found 
them  to  contain  tin,  but  not  lead.  The  tin  is  derived  from  the 
pewter  taps.  ('  Brit.  Med.  Journ.'  Jime  6,  1874.)  Another 
chemist  states  that  he  has  found  lead  dissolved  from  the  pewter 
taps  of  the  syphon  vases,  and  that  both  lead  and  tm  are  con- 
tained in  these  cai-bonated  waters.  (' Brit.  Med.  Journ.'  June  13, 
1874  p  789  )  111  S'^me  samples  of  these  waters  I  have  detected 
trace's  of  lead,  and  in  others  none.  When  well-tinned  syphon  taps 
are  used  there  is  no  danger  of  impregnation  with  lead,  but  the 
leaden  taps  and  pipes  of  the  common  gazogenes  contain  much  lead, 
and  are  liable  to  give  a  noxious  impregnation  of  lead  to  the  car- 
bonated waters  contained  in  them,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  tor 

chronic  lead-poisoning.  ...  i      *    j„  „„+or 

Dr  Milne  of  Glasgow,  examined  various  samples  of  soda-water 
as  ordinarily  sold,  and  found  lead  in  several  of  them,  varymg  in 
proportion  from  one-tenth  to  six-tenths  of  a  gram  m  a  gallon  ;  and 
fn  aerated  lemonade,  from  two-tenths  to  four-tenths  of  a  gram 
r'  Pharm  Journ.'  Oct.  3,  1873,  p.  261 ;  and  Jan.  2o,  1875,  p.  6»^-; 
^  It  \?^uhi  appear  froi  a  case  lately  published  by  Mr  Wilson 
CBr  t.  Med.  Jc-ur.'  Sept.  5,  1874,  p.  323)  that  the  manufacturers 
of  soda-water  in  glass  bottles,  are  not  sufficiently  careful  in  the 
Election  of  the  water  employed  for  impregnation  with  carbonic 
rid  One  of  his  patients  suffered  from  all  the  usual  symptoms  of 
PlTronic  lead-poisoning,  and  after  some  time  the  lead  was  traced  to 
id  dLterld  m,  th'e  soda-water,  of  .dj^h  Bhe  had  ^^^^^^^  in  lie 
habit  of  takuig  daily  six  or  seven  bottles.    The  watei,  as  is 
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quently  the  case,  contained  no  carbonate  of  soda,  but  only  carbonic 
acid  :  and  lead  was  found  in  it  in  the  proportion  of  nine-tenths  of  a 
grain  in  a  gallon.  It  is  probable  that  the  carbonic  acid,  to  some 
slight  extent,  aided  the  solubility  of  the  lead  as  carbonate.  The 
manufacturers  must  have  used  water  already  containing  lead  de- 
rived from  leaden  pipes  or  cisterns. 

Water. — Of  all  articles  of  diet,  there  is  none  which  has  been  so 
fruitful  a  source  of  lead-poisoning  as  water.  The  symptoms  and  ap- 
peai'ances  have  been  elsewhere  described  (ante,  pp.  414-416).  It  will 
now  only  be  necessary  to  consider  the  circumstances  under  which 
water,  distributed  in  leaden  pipes,  or  stored  in  leaden  cisterns, 
may  acquire  a  poisonous  impregnation: — 1.  Absolutely  pure  water, 
recently  boiled  to  deprive  it  of  air,  and  placed  in  contact  with  a 
clean  sm^ace  of  lead  in  a  hermetically-sealed  tube,  has  no  chemical 
action  on  the  metal.  2.  The  same  water,  exposed  to  air,  prc^duces 
in  a  few  minutes  around  the  surface  of  the  metal  a  milky-lookincr 
film ;  and,  in  twenty-four  hours,  this  shows  itself  as  a  white  com- 
pound, diffused  in  pearly  scales  either  loosely  adhering  to  the  lead, 
or  as  a  white  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  compound 
thus  formed  is  a  mixture  of  hydrated  oxide  and  carbonate  of  lead, 
the  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  being  derived  from  the  aii-.  This 
compound  is  not  dissolved  in  the  water  to  any  perceptible  extent, 
but  is  mechanically  diffused  through  it.  Water  in  this  state  is, 
however,  just  as  dangerous  to  health  as  if  the  lead  were  dissolved. 
The  more  nearly  pure,  or  the  more  free  from  saline  matter  the 
water  is,  the  more  intense  is  this  chemical  action;  and  it  com- 
monly proceeds  until  all  the  lead  is  converted  into  tliis  chemical 
compound,  or  until  the  surface  of  the  metal  is  invested  with  so 
closely-adhering  a  film,  that  neither  oxygen  nor  carbonic  acid  can 
reach  it.  Water  thus  contaminated,  if  passed  through  a  good 
sand  and  charcoal  filter,  will  lose  the  whole  of  the  salt  of  lead, 
and  be  rendered  innocuous.  3.  Rain,  snow,  and  ice  water  (Wen- 
nam  ice),  being  generally  remarkably  free  from  saline  matter,  act 
m  a  similar  manner  upon  lead.  An  epidemic  of  lead-colic,  which 
appeared  many  years  since,  at  Amsterdam,  was  traced  to  the  use  of 
rain-water  collected  from  leaden  roofs.  (  Clmstison  on  '  Poisons,' 
P-  526.)  Rain-water  which  has  passed  over  slate  or  tile  .does  not, 
nowever,  readily  act  upon  lead.  4.  Pure,  or  soft  sprinq,  or  lahe 
water,  containing  only  a  few  grains  of  saline  matter  to  tJic  imperial 
gallon,  has  been  hitherto  considered  as  dangerous  for  use  The 
water  supplied  to  Tunbridge,  in  1815,  through  leaden  pipes,  was 
wnat  is  called  a  pure  water,  and  its  use  caused  an  outbreak  lead- 
coiic  m  that  town.  The  water  of  Claromont,  containing  only  five 
grams  of  saline  matter  to  the  imperial  gallon,  produced,  in  a  few 
months,  a  severe  form  of  lead-colic  {ante,  p.  414)  in  the  royal 
ranuiy  of  France,  elsewhere  described.  The  water  of  the  Surrey 
■  <  nclH  has  an  evil  reputation  in  this  respect  :  it  is  comparatively 
I  ure,  and,  generally  speaking,  acts  strongly  on  lead.    The  severe 
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cases  of  lead-colic  met  with  by  Dr.  Thomson  (ante,  p.  413)  were 
traced  hy  him  to  the  Surrey  sands'  water.  The  cliief  part  of  the 
sahne  matter  is  common  salt.  The  water  supplied  through  leaden 
pipes  to  the  royal  kennels,  at  Ascot,  caused,  a  few  years  since 
a  general  lameness  (from  lead-paralysis)  among  the  hounds.  In 
that  neighbourhood  I  have  found  one  sample  of  water  to  act 
powerfully  on  lead,  and  another  not,  although  both  would  come 
under  the  head  of  pure  waters. 

In  the  year  1854,  the  influence  of  Lake  water  on  lead  under- 
went a  close  scrutiny  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  reference  to  the  proposed  supply  of  Glasgow  with  the 
pure  water  of  Loch  Katrine,  containing  only  two  grains  of  saline 
matter  to  the  imperial  gallon.    I  found  this  water  to  act  strongly 
on  lead  when  the  bright  and  highly-polislied  metal  was  immersed 
in  it  under  a  free  exposure  to  air.    It  had  no  action  on  lead  when 
the  metal  was  in  its  ordinarily  dull  state.    When  tliis  water  was 
allowed  to  stand  some  time  over  masses  of  limestone  and  old 
red  sandstone,  its  chemical  action  on  lead  ceased.    The  question 
of  the  safety  of  supplying  such  a  water  as  this  through  leaden 
pipes  to  a  large  and  populous  city,  gave  rise  to  a  great  diflter- 
ence  of  opinion  among  a  large  body  of  scientific  chemists,  who 
were  examined  before  the  Committee.     The  question,  however, 
was  finally  decided  by  an  appeal  to  the  experience  of  other 
towns  in  which  a  water  of  similar  quality  had  been  many  years 
in  use.     Inverness  had  been  supplied  from  Loch  Ness,  through 
leaden  pipes,  with  water  as  pure  as  that  of  Loch  Katrine  ;  and 
during  a  period  of  twenty-four  years  there  had  been  no  cases  of 
lead-colic  in  that  town  from  the  use  of  this  water.    A  remark- 
able fact  transpired  with  respect  to  the  Ness  water.    A  portion 
drawn  from  a  leaden  pipe  in  a  private  house,  at  Inverness,  con- 
tained no  lead ;  but  when  the  water  was  placed  in  contact  with  a 
bright  surface  of  the  metal,  it  rapidly  acted  on  it.    The  town  of 
Whitehaven,  which  is  supplied  from  Enerdale  Lake,  presented 
another  instance  of  the  distribution  of  pure  lake  water  through 
lead,  without  any  accident  occurring  from  its  use,  in  a  large 
population.    Yet  the  water  of  this  lake  exerts  a  chemical  action 
on  bright  lead.    On  these  practical  grounds  and  proved  results, 
Glasgow  was  permitted  to  receive  its  supply  from  Loch  Katrine. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  these  cases  of  non-contamination,  the 
leaden  pipe  or  cistern  soon  acquires  a  closely-adhering  deposit, 
which  is  sufficiently  thick  to  prevent  any  further  chemical  action  of 
the  water  on  the  lead  beneath.    Twenty  j'ears  have  passed,  and,  so 
far  as  I  can  ascertain,  there  have  been  no  instances  of  lead-colic 
produced  by  this  water.    The  surface  of  the  interior  of  the  leaden 
pipes  probably  acquired  after  a  short  tim.e  a  protective  coating. 

The  facts  above  mentioned  show  that,  whatever  scientific  theories 
may  exist  regarding  the  poisoning  of  water  by  lead — the  question 
cannot  be  strictly  determined  from  the  known  constitution  of  the 
water ;  it  should  be  always  based  on  actual   experiment.  For 
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ordinary  purposes  I  find  it  sufficient  to  employ  eight  ounces  of 
S  water  in  an  open  beaker,  plunging  H.to  it  a  portion  of 
plumber's  sheet  lead,  four  inches  long  by  one  inch  wide.    This  le- 
Iresents  a  square  inch  of  metallic  surface  to  one  ounce  of  water. 
The  lead  shoiUd  be  used  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  em-- 
ployed  for  cisterns  by  the  plumber  (six  pound  lead)     In  cases  of 
Lpoi-tance  a  sheet  of  lead,  exposing  about  sixteen  or  twenty  square 
inches,  should  be  immersed  in  at  lea^t  twenty  ounces  of  water. 
The  chemical  changes,  if  any,  should  be  daily  noticed,  and  the 
water  tested  by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  m  a  glass 
tube,  about  twelve  inches  long  and  one  inch  m  diameter.  By 
looking  down  the  length  of  the  tube,  after  the  gas  has  been  passed 
into  it  for  a  sufficient  time  to  impart  a  smell,  the  slightest  change 
to  a  bro^vn  colour  will  be  immediately  perceptible.    The  quantity 
present  in  a  given  sample  may  be  estimated  bypassing  the  gas  into 
similar  tubes  containing  minute  but  decreasing  fractional  propor- 
tions of  a  grain  of  lead  in  a  gaUon  of  water.    A  comparison  of 
the  shade  of  coloiir  with  the  shades  of  the  standard  tubes,  will 
thus  enable  the  operator  to  fix  the  proportion  of  lead  with  suth- 
cient  accuracy  for  practical  purposes.  . 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  water  may  contain  a 
noxious  proportion  of  lead,  but  present  no  opacity  ;  the  lead  may 
not  be  difiused  as  insoluble  carbonate,  but  be  chssolved  m  it  as 
chloride  or  nitrate.    In  this  case  it  may  be  tested  m  the  entire 
state ;  and  if  this  should  fail  to  reveal  the  presence  of  lead  halt  a 
saUon  of  the  water  may  be  evaporated,  and,  towards  the  end  ot  the 
operation,  the  residue  may  be  dissolved  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  and 
then  tested.    The  quantity  of  lead  present  m  water  which  is 
noxious  to  health,  is  usually  very  small.    In  the  Claremont  case. 
Dr.  Hofmana  found  only  one  grain  of  lead  in  a  gallon ;  but  a 
smaUer  portion  would,  in  time,  be  productive  of  serious  injury 
to  health.     ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  261.)    This  is  perhaps  the 
smallest  quantity  of  lead  in  water  acciu-ately  recorded  to  have 
produced  the  effects  of  poisoning.    No  symptoms  appeared  until 
after  the  water  had  been  in  use  for  a  period  of  from  tive  to 
.seven  months,  and  more  than  half  of  those  who  iised  the  water 
escaped  any  ill  effects.    According  to  the  late  Mr.  Herapath,  the 
symptoms  of  lead-poisoning  have  been  produced  in  a  community 
by  so  small  a  quantity  as  one-ninth  of  a  gram  of  lead  m  a  gallon ; 
and  Dr.  .1.  Smith,  of'  Aberdeen,  concludes  from  his  investigations 
that  the  limit  of  manifestly  deleterious  action  would  seem  to  be 
somewhere  between  one-tenth  and  one-twentieth  of  a  gram  ma 
gallon.    (Dr.  Penny,  'Report  on  Loch  Katrine  Water,  p.  iU(.) 
Waters  collected  from  lead-mine  districts  generally  contain  lead 
either  in  suspension  or  in  solution.    In  one  of  these  proposed  to  be 
supplied  to  Wrexham,  in  North  Wales,  I  found  the  proportion  of 
lead  to  be  one-eleventh  of  a  grain  in  a  gallon— a  C[uantity  which 
might  prove  noxious  to  some  portion  of  a  town  population,  as  a 
result  of  long-continued  use.    A  medical  officer  of  health  deposed 
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before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  May  1864,  that 
there  was  less  than  one-fourteenth  of  a  grain  of  lead  in  a  gallon, 
and  that  this  proportion,  if  present,  would  do  no  injvuy,  while  one- 
twelfth  of  a  grain  would  be  noxious,  although  the  data  upon  which 
this  sharply-defined  distinction  was  based  were  not  made  public  ! 
According  to  Sir  R.  Christison,  all  waters  act  more  or  less  upon 
lead,  and  he  assigns,  as  a  limit  of  safety  for  persons  using  a 
water  for  domestic  pvu"poses,  a  proportion  of  lead  not  exceeding 
one-millionth  part,  or  about  one  grain  in  fifteen  gallons  of  water. 
('Pharm.  Journ.'  April  1872,  p.  852.)  A  water  which  acts  chemi- 
cally on  the  metal,  may  soon  cease  to  act  by  reason  of  a  hard  deposit 
taking  place  in  the  interior  of  the  pipe  or  cistern,  and  the  metal  is 
thus  protected  from  further  chemical  action.  When  the  water, 
before  entering  the  pipes,  is  already  provided  with  so  much  lead 
that  it  easily  admits  of  detection  in  a  jjint,  a  slight  additional  im- 
pregnation will  suffice  to  render  it  poisonous.  A  safe  sanitary  rule 
would  be  that  sugge.sted  by  the  late  Dr.  Penny.  All  lead-contami- 
nation is  objectionable,  and  no  degree  of  it  can  be  considered  safe. 
Lead  is  an  accumulative  poison,  and  affects  some  persons  power- 
fully in  the  smallest  quantities.  An  evU  practice  has  lately  sprung 
up  of  substituting  for  pure  block  tin  a  cheap  alloy  of  tin  and  lead, 
in  the  so-called  tinning  of  iron  and  copper  utensils.  The  small 
supply-boilere  of  cisterns,  suj^posed  to  be  tinned,  are  really  covered 
with  a  layer  of  pewter  ;  and  lead  may  thus  be  conveyed  into  food 
and  water  under  circumstances  not  suspected.  M.  Gobley  has  fully 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  this  practice  in  reference  to  public 
health.    ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1869,  vol.  1,  p.  237.) 

Dr.  Earle  M'as  called  to  a  family  said  to  be  suffering  from 
cholera.  He  found  six  men  stretched  on  the  floor  of  a  room  vomit- 
ing and  suffering  from  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen.  The  pulse 
was  slow  and  feeble,  and  the  boweLs  were  constipated.  On  inquuy, 
it  was  found  that  the  men  had  been  driiiking  water  from  a  tea- 
kettle, in  which  lead  had  been  melted  about  ten  days  before.  They 
had  used  it  daily  with  hot  water.  On  the  next  morning  two  women 
were  attacked  with  similar  symptoms.  Under  treatment,  they  all 
recovered.    (' Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Jan.  1874.) 

The  quality  of  the  lead  appears  to  exert  some  influence  on  the 
production  of  these  chemical  changes.  Certain  kinds  of  lead  are 
speedily  acted  on  and  corroded  by  water  ;  others  with  difficulty. 
In  the  experiments  on  Locli  Katrine  water,  the  late  Dr.  Miller  and 
I  found  that  the  lead  supplied  for  small  cisterns  obtained  fi-om 
different  parts  of  London,  when  used  in  the  state  in  which  it  was 
received,  produced  no  chemical  changes  with  the  water  ;  whereas 
Dr.  Penny  found  that  the  lead  supphed  to  him  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose, in  Glasgow,  was  rapidly  attacked  and  corroded.  The  cause 
of  these  diflerences  is  not  at  all  understood  ;  but  one  fact  is 
certainly  established— the  more  highly  polished  and  the  brighter 
the  lead,  the  greater  is  the  probability  that,  cmUns  paribus,  water 
will  be  rendered  noxious  by  contact  with  it  under  exposure  to 
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air.  An  alloy  of  lead  with  tin  retards,  but  does  not  prevent  this 
chemical  action, 

5.  River  ivater.  Hard  spnng  ivatcr. — River  and  spring -waters, 
containing  a  moderate  amount  of  saline  matter  (twenty  to  forty 
grains  in  the  gallon),  do  not,  in  general,  give  rise  to  a  noxious 
chemical  action  on  lead,  provided  they  contain  sulphate  and  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  not  too  large  a  proportion  of  alkaline  chlorides 
or  nitrates.  Distilled  water  acting  powerfully  on  lead  is  deprived 
of  this  chemical  action  when  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime,  or  of 
carbonate  of  lime  in  carbonated  water,  is  added  to  it.  The  quantity 
need  not  be  such  as  to  impart  to  the  water  any  remarkable  taste, 
and  there  is  reason  to  beheve  that  these  calcareous  compounds  dis- 
solved out  of  the  earth,  confer  on  river  waters  in  the  soiith  of  Eng- 
land the  immunity  which  they  are  known  to  possess  in  reference  to  an 
action  on  lead.  The  Thames  river  water,  containing  about  seven- 
teen gi-aina  of  saline  matter  in  the  gallon,  is  remarkably  free  from 
this  action ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  supplied,  through 
leaden  pipes,  to  the  extent  of  110,000,000  of  gallons  per  diem,  to  a 
population  exceeding  three  millions,  and  that  cases  of  lead-colic  from 
the  use  of  London  water  are  unheard  of — it  is  obvious  that  it  is  so 
constituted  as  to  prevent  these  dangerous  chemical  changes.  The 
principal  salts  in  this  water  are  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime, 
•\vith  a  small  proportion  of  common  salt.  Thames  water  frequently 
contains  alkaline  nitrates,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  nitro- 
genous matter,  and  these  salts  may  be  the  means  of  giving  to  it, 
occasionally,  an  impregnation  of  lead.  Tlie  alkaline  chlorides  also 
favour  the  formation  of  chloride  of  lead,  which  the  water  may  hold 
dissolved ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  do  not  prevent  the  production 
of  the  noxious  carbonate.  Chloride  of  sodium  aj^pears  to  be  the 
chief  ingredient  in  the  Surrey  sands  water.  The  Claremont  water 
contained  five  gi-ains  of  saline  matter  in  the  gallon,  of  which  one- 
half  was  common  salt.  In  the  Surrey  .sands  water,  which  caused 
the  symptoms  in  Dr.  Thomson's  cases,  the  quantity  of  mineral 
matter  amounted  to  about  five  grains  and  a  half  in  a  gallon,  and 
four-fifths  of  tliis  were  common  salt.  Some  kinds  of  spring  water, 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  other  salts, 
are  found  to  act  powerfully  on  lead.  Mr.  Osborne  considers  that 
lead,  in  the  form  of  chloride,  is  liable  to  be  produced  in  the  spring 
water  of  the  wells  around  Southampton.  ('  Pharm.  Times,'  Sep- 
tember 26,  1846,  p.  64.)  Artesian  water,  by  its  alkaline  salts  and 
the  large  proportion  of  neutral  salts  contained  in  it,  is  found  to  act 
upon  lead.  In  short,  both  hard  and  soft  water  may  bo  rendered 
noxious  by  contact  with  lead,  according  to  circumstances  but  little 
understood.  All  kinds  of  theories  have  been  put  forward  to  account 
for  these  chemical  changes ;  but  none  are  satisfactory,  and  none 
will  explain  all  the  facts.  An  excess  of  saline  matter  in  some  cases, 
and  a  total  deficiency  of  it  in  other  cases,  may  equally  produce 
noxious  eflfecta.    Sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime — which,  in  small 
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proportion,  appear  to  be  beneficial— are  injurious  when  in  large 
quantity ;  and  the  alkaline  nitrates  and  chlorides  appear  to  be  in 
junous  under  all  cu-cumstances.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  lead  may 
be  kept  immersed  m  a  sample  of  Avater,  unchanged;  while  the 
vapour  of  that  water,  as  it  rises  (distiUed  water),  will  coiTode  a 
leaden  cover  placed  over  the  vessel,  and  thus  impregnate  the  water 
below.  As  a  general  rule,  soft  and  pure  waters  act  upon  lead  and 
hard  waters  do  not ;  but  a  water  must  not  be  condemned  as  dan- 
gerous because  it  is  soft,  nor  approved  as  safe  because  it  is  hard 
In  reference  to  some  soft  waters,  the  chemical  action  soon  ceases  ■ 
wlule  m  others  it  appears  to  continue  unchanged  so  long  as  there  is 
any  metal  under  free  exposure  to  air  ;  but  tliis  rule  is  not  so  fixed 
as  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  a  special  examination  in  each 
case.  The  vai-iable  intermixture  and  proportion  of  salts  and  gases 
contauied  in  natiu-al  waters,  render  it  impossible  to  state,  d  priuri, 
what  will  be  the  results  of  experiment. 

When  a  water  continues  to  act  powerfully  on  lead  and  iron,  and 
there  are  no  means  of  changing  the  supply,  it  would  be  proper  to 
substitute  well-tinned  pipe,  glass,  or  earthenware,  for  lead.  A 
cistern  of  slate  sliould  also  be  substituted  for  one  of  lead.  For 
drinking  purposes,  the  water  should  always  be  filtered  tlirough  a 
bed  of  sand,  as  this  effectually  separates  the  insoluble  carbonate  of 
lead.  These  rules  should  be  adopted  when  there  is  a  tendency  to 
act  upon  lead,  whether  the  water  be  soft  or  hard. 

Poisoning  of  Cattle  with  Xeac^.— Medical  evidence  has  of  late 
years  been  required  in  cases  in  which  damages  have  been  claimed 
for  alleged  loss  of  cattle  by  reason  of  the  vicinity  of  lead-works.  I 
have  elsewhere  referred  to  two  cases,  one  in  which  a  mare  died 
from  drinking  at  a  stream,  into  which  carbonate  of  lead  had  been 
discharged  from  certain  lead-works.     Dr.  Wilson  conducted  the 
examination  in  this  case.    The  cause  of  death  was  clearly  traced  to 
lead,  and  a  quantity  of  this  metal  was  separated  from  the  viscera 
of  the  animal.    Lead  was  found  in  the  water  of  the  stream,  and 
in  tlie  vegetables  growing  on  the  soil.    ('  Ed.  Monthly  Journal,' 
1852,  vol.  14,  p.  386.)    In  the  case  of  Stejihmsv.  Barwell  {WeYLs 
Autumn  Assizes,  1855),  it  was  alleged  on  the  part  of  tlie  plaintiff 
that  a  large  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  had  been  destroyed  by 
fumes  of  lead  escaping  from  a  chimney  on  the  defendant's  "works. 
The  case  involved  this  curious  point,  namely :  admitting  the  sheep 
and  cattle  to  have  been  destroyed  by  lead  (of  which  there  was  not 
much  doubt,  at  least  in  some  instances),  whether  the  lead  was 
deposited  on  the  herbage  from  the  defendant's  chimney,  or  taken 
up  by  the  plants  from  the  soil,  and  incorporated  with  their  tissues. 
Mr.  Brande  and  I  were  required  to  examine  the  defendant's  fine, 
in  the  Mendip  Hills,  and  found,  from  its  enormous  length  (upwards 
of  2,000  feet),  and  the  constant  cooling  and  washing  of  the  vaj^ours 
which  traversed  it  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  that  every  rea- 
sonable precaution  had  been  taken  to  prevent  their  escape.  In 
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aoincr  over  the  plaintifl-'s  gi-ound,  we  could  not  perceive  on  the 
he  ba-e,  far  or  near,  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  deposit  of  white 
S  ov  oi  lead  in  any  form.    We  found,  however,  that  the  «oil 
and  the  herbage  in  the  fields  where  the  cattle  had  been  pastured,  was 
ToiX  impregnated  with  lead,  and  we  also  found  by  experiment 
hat  speeds  smv^  in  the  leaden  soil  brought  for  this  purpose  to  Lon 
don  produced  plants  which  contained  lead  m  their  tissues  and  t  at 
this  was  probably  the  cause  of  lead-poisonmg  among  the  cattle 
The  soil  had  derived  the  lead  from  the  disintegrated  slag  of  ancient 
mineral  workings.     It  contained  silicate  and  carbonate  of  lead 
amounting  to  as  much  as  two  per  cent.    These  facts  were  stated  on 
the  part  o1  the  defendants,  and  they  further  aUeged  that  cattle  had 
died  from  lead-poisoning  on  this  farm  before  their  works  were  m 
operation  ;  that  they  had  died  from  the  same  cause  in  spots  remote 
from  these  works,  wherever  the  pasture  of  the  district  happened  to 
be  over  lead-slag,  so  that  some  localities  had  acquired  an  evil  name 
from  this  cii-cumstance,  and  the  pasturing  of  cattle  in  such  places 
had  been  avoided  ;  that  there  was  a  sufficient  cause  of  lead-poison- 
incr  in  the  herbage  gro^vn  on  the  soil,  which  abounded  m  lead,  and 
in°the  water  which  the  cattle  drank  ;  and  there  was  a  total  absence 
of  proof  of  any  deposit  of  lead  from  a  flue  on  the  soil  or  the  sur- 
roundin.'  vegetation.    Upon  this  statement,  and  without  any  evi- 
dence being  called  for,  an  arrangement  was  made  between  the 
parties     It  is  probable  that  in  ancient  times,  the  injury  thus  done 
to  cattle  by  depasturing  them  in  fields  having  a  leaden  soil,  was 
attributed  to  witchcraft.    Cows  lost  their  milk,  and  these  and  other 
anunals  became  emaciated  and  paralysed  and  died  a  lingering 

'^^''feWetimes  this  form  of  poisoning  is  the  result  of  accident. 
Dr  Gordon,  of  Aberdeen,  lost  seven  head  of  fine  cattle,  which  were 
grazinc/  in  a  field.  On  opening  the  stomachs,  white  lead  was  found 
therein  The  deaths  here  were  traced  to  some  refuse  paint  or  wliite 
lead  which  had  been  carelessly  left  about  as  waste.  The  sudden 
deaths  of  animals  may  be  frequently  due  to  a  cause  of  this  natm-e, 
and  suspicion  fall  unjustly  upon  parties  who  have  the  care  ot  them 
Poisonous  materials  of  this  kind  shovdd  be  efl-ecttially  disposed  of 
and  not  thrown  into  ash-pits  or  on  waste  land.  There  are  other 
forms  of  lead-poisoning  to  which  cattle  are  subject  {ante,  p.  4U/j. 
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CEMETERIES.  IN  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD. 

COPPER. 

General  Remarks. — Copper  itself  is  said  to  be  destitute  of  poisonous 
properties  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  when  alloyed  with  other 
metals  and  reduced  to  a  finely  pulverulent  state,  it  may  act  as  a 
poison.  A  singular  instance  of  this  kind  is  on  record.  The  print- 
ing in  gold,  as  it  is  termed,  is  performed  by  means  of  a  species  of 
brass  or  copper  alloy.  The  letters  are  printed  with  a  mixture  of 
size  and  gamboge  ;  and  the  copper  alloy,  reduced  to  such  a  fine 
state  of  division  that  it  floats  in  the  atmosphere  in  an  impalpable 
dust,  is  then  brushed  over  the  surface.  A  boy  employed  in  this 
occupation  was,  on  the  third  day,  seized  with  vomiting  of  a  green- 
coloured  fluid,  heat  and  constriction  of  the  guUet,  pain  in  the 
stomach,  loss  of  appetite  and  rest,  and  a  severe  itching  in  all  those 
parts  which  were  covered  with  hair.  These  on  examination  were 
found  to  be  of  a  deep  green  colour.  The  boy  soon  recovered. 
About  twelve  other  persons,  employed  in  the  same  work,  sufi"ered 
from  similar  symptoms  ;  but  tliis  did  not  prevent  them  from  con- 
tinuing the  work.  The  poison  in  this  case,  probably  entered  the 
system  through  the  lungs  and  skin.  Tliis  peculiar  effect  of  finely- 
divided  copper  in  giving  a  green  tint  to  those  parts  covered  with 
hair,  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Falconer  in  his  '  Essay  on  the  Poison  of 
Copper,'  p.  42,  published  in  1774.  Dr.  Clapton  has  pointed  out 
another  symptom,  namely,  a  green  line  on  the  margin  of  the  gums. 
He  met  with  this  in  a  sailor  and  in  some  working  coppersmiths. 
('Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  June  1868,  p.  658.)  Two  of  these 
cases  I  saw  in  1868.  The  green  line  was  well  marked.  The  men 
brought  with  them  a  hammer  used  in  their  work.  It  had  a  green- 
ish c'olour,  and  this  was  shown  by  tests  to  be  owing  to  copper. 
The  perspiration  from  the  hands  in  working  had  converted  the 
Copper  into  subchloride,  and  thus  led  to  its  absorption  by  the  skin. 
Several  cases  of  clironic  poisoning  by  copper  among  coppersmiths, 
have  been  treated  by  Dr.  Cameron,  of  Liverpool,  but  this  symptom 
was  not  noticed.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  3870,  vol.  1,  p.  581.) 

An  alloy  of  copper,  made  to  resemble  gold  {Dutch  gold),  is  largely 
used  in  the  ornamenting  of  gingerbread  and  confectionery.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  accident  having  occurred  from  its  being  thus  eaten  ; 
but  it  is  a  noxious  practice,  and  in  France  is  especially  prohibited, 
under  a  penalty,  by  police  regulations.  ('  Journal  de  Chimie, 
Fdvrier  1847.)    This  alloy  is  easily  known  from  gold  by  its  entire 
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solubility  in  nitric  acid,  with  which  it  forms  a  greenish-colonred 
solution  of  nitrate  of  copper.  When  metallic  copper  is  swallowed, 
colicky  pains  and  other  symptoms  sometimes  follow  in  consequence 
of  the  met;d  becoming  partially  oxidized  and  dissolved.  The  ex- 
perimental researches  of  M.  Leportier  show  that  the  pure  metal  is 
not  du-ectly  poisonous  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1840,  vol.  2,  p.  99)  ;  but  it 
may  cause  death  as  a  mechanical  irritant.  Copper  coins  when 
swiiUowed  may  produce  a  certain  amount  of  poisonous  salt  from 
the  action  of  the  alkaline  chlorides  in  the  stomach  ;  but  the  great 
danger  to  be  apprehended  in  these  cases  is  that  they  are  liable  to 
cause  death  by  a  mechanical  action. 

All  the  salts  of  copper  are  poisonous.  The  two  most  commonly 
known  are  the  nulphate,  blue  vitriol,  or  blue  stone,  and  the  subacetate 
or  verdigris.  These  substances  have  been  frequently  taken  and 
administered  in  large  doses  for  the  purpose  of  suicide  and  in  at- 
tempts at  abortion  and  murder.  In  the  latter  case  the  attempt 
has  been  immediately  discovered,  owing  to  the  strong  metallic  taste 
as  well  as  coloiu-  possessed  by  the  salts.  The  taste  would  in  general 
render  it  impossible  that  a  poisonous  dose  of  blue  vitriol  or  verdi- 
gris should  be  taken  imkuowingly.  With  the  exception  of  the 
wilful  use  of  these  salts,  poisoning  with  copj^er  is  commonly  the 
accidental  residt  of  the  use  of  this  metal  for  culinary  purposes. 

Symptoms.— J[ctiie  Foisoning. — Poisoning  with  copper  may  be 
divided  into  the  acute  and  clironic  forms.  Cases  of  acute  poisoning 
from  blue  vitriol  or  verdigris  are  occasionally  met  with.  The  symp- 
toms have  nearly  the  same  character  and  course  in  reference  to 
these  and  all  the  other  compounds  of  copper,  if  we  except  the 
arsenite,  which  has  been  already  considered  among  the  arsenical 
poisons  (ante,  p.  344).  When  the  sulphate  is  taken  in  doses  of 
half  an  ounce  or  upwards,  a  strong  metallic  taste  is  perceived  in 
the  mouth  ;  there  is  constriction  in  the  throat  and  gullet,  with 
griping  or  coHcky  pains  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  increased  flow 
of  saliva,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  Blue  vitriol  is  a  powerful  emetic, 
and  vomiting  is  rapidly  excited  by  it.  The  abdomen  is  distended, 
the  pain  in  this  cavity  is  increased  by  pressure,  and  not  relieved 
by  vomiting,  and  there  is  purging  with  tenesmus.  The  vomited 
liquids  have  a  blueish  or  greenish  colour,  and  the  discharges  by 
the  bowels  are  sometimes  gi-eenish,  bloody-looking,  or  dark- 
coloured.  These  symptoms  commence  generally  in  a  few  minutes 
after  the  poison  has  been  taken,  and  are  fully  developed  within  one 
or  two  hours.  Jaundice  and  suppression  of  urine  have  been  ob- 
served in  some  cases.  The  above-mentioned  symptoms  are  chiefly 
connected  with  the  irritant  eflects  of  tlie  salt  of  copper  on  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  When  the  poison  has  been  absorbed,  another 
set  of  symptoms,  indicative  of  an  action  on  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  are  witnessed.  There  is  hurried  and  difficult  breathing, 
with  a  small  quick  pulse,  gi-eat  weakness,  intense  thirst,  cold  per- 
spiration and  coldness  of  the  limbs,  headache,  giddiness,  stupor, 
coma,  tetanic  or  other  convulsions,  followed  by  paralysis  of  motion 
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or  sensation  in  the  limbs.  The  patient  gradually  sinks,  and  dies 
exhausted  in  a  few  hours  or  days.  la  some  cases  the  symptoms 
assume  at  once  an  entirely  nervoiis  character  ;  there  are  severe 
headache,  great  depression,  restlessness,  trembling  of  the  limbs, 
cramps,  coldness  of  the  surface,  small  irregular  pulse,  dilatation  of 
the  pupUs,  •with  stupor,  coma,  tetanus  or  paralysis.  These  symp- 
toms are,  however,  commonly  preceded  by  vomiting,  purging,  and 
colicky  pains  in  the  abdomen. 

In  forming  an  opinion  from  the  green  colour  of  the  vomited 
matters  in  alleged  cases  of  poisoning  by  copper,  the  practitioner 
must  remember  that  a  morbid  state  of  the  bile  may  give  a  most 
vivid  copper-green  colour  to  liquids  thrown  from  the  stomach.  I 
have  seen  this  in  one  case,  and  from  the  intensity  and  persis- 
tency of  the  green  colour,  poisoning  was  susi:)ected.  A  slight 
chemical  examination  will  show  whether  the  colour  is  owing  to  bile 
or  to  a  cupreous  poison. 

Verdigris  produces  symptoms  somewhat  similar  to  those  caused 
by  the  sulphate  of  copper.  There  is  a  strong  styptic  metallic  taste, 
with  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  throat,  followed  by  severe  colicky 
pains — vomiting  of  a  green- coloured  liquid,  purging,  and  tenesmus. 
In  a  case  reported  by  Pyl,  a  woman  who  took  two  ounces  of  ver- 
digris died  in  three  days.  In  addition  to  the  symptoms  above 
described,  there  were  convulsions  and  paralysis  before  death.  Nie- 
mann relates  that  a  woman,  tet.  24,  swallowed  half  au  ounce  of 
verdigris,  and  died  under  symptoms  of  violent  gastric  irritation  in 
sixty  hours.  ('  Taschenbuch,'  p.  458.)  In  consequence  of  the  great 
uncertainty  of  its  operation,  this  compound  is  not  employed  as  a 
medicine. 

A  case  of  poisoning  by  this  substance,  in  which  the  symptoms 
were  accurately  observed,  is  reported  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal '  for  July  1844.  A  woman,  set.  28,  swal- 
lowed a  large  dose  of  verdigris.  She  was  soon  afterwards  seized 
with  great  anxiety,  vomiting,  acute  pains  and  swelling  of  the 
abdomen,  sensation  of  burning  heat  in  the  throat,  coldness,  and 
severe  cramp  in  the  extremities,  a  labouring  pulse,  swelling  of  the 
face,  with  the  eyes  sparkling.  An  emetic  brought  away  some  half- 
digested  food,  without  any  traces  of  poison.  The  next  morning 
there  was  pain  in  swallowing,  swelling  of  the  throat,  the  abdomen 
distended  and  painful  on  the  least  pressure,  the  countenance 
heavy,  the  face  flushed,  and  the  pulse  oppressed.  About  two 
pounds  of  a  distinctly-greenish  fluid,  with  some  blood,  were 
thrown  oif  the  stomach.  The  symptoms  became  aggravated  ;  the 
face  and  eyelids  swollen  and  red,  the  eyes  prominent,  the  abdomen 
drawn  in,  and  the  rectum  irritable  and  painful.  On  the  second 
day  there  was  a  tendency  to  coma,  the  face  was  pale,  the  lips 
swollen,  the  gums  ulcerated,  and  there  was  an  abundant  discharge 
of  viscid  saUva.  Purging  took  place  for  the  flrst  tune  since  the 
poison  was  taken  ;  and  acetate  of  copper  was  detected  m  the  dis- 
-charges  in  rather  large  quantity.    There  were  several  spasmodic 
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fits.  On  the  third  day  some  viscid  glairy  matter,  of  a  greenish 
colour  and  tinged  with  blood,  was  vomited,  and  the  spasms  con- 
tinued. On  the  fourth  day  bleeding  from  the  nose  with  general 
cramjjs  came  on,  and  the  urine  was  suijpressed.  There  was  cold- 
ness of  the  surface  with  concisions.  After  the  lapse  of  about  a 
week  the  patient  still  had  vomitings  of  greenish  glairy  matters, 
with  uneasiness  in  the  abdomen  ;  but  from  this  date  she  gradually 
recovered. 

The  subchloride  or  oxychloride  has  thus  given  rise  to  accidental 
poisoning.  This  compound  is  used  as  a  green  pigment.  The 
following  is  a  case  of  poisoning  by  it : — A  boy  between  two  and 
three  years  of  age  swallowed  part  of  a  small  cake  of  green  water- 
colour,  such  as  is  sold  in  the  colour-boxes  for  children.  Very  soon 
afterwards  he  was  attacked  with  vomiting  and  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities. IS  otwithstanding  the  exhibition  of  an  antimonial  emetic, 
tlie  symptoms  continued  to  become  aggravated,  and  the  child  died. 
(Henke^s  '  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  vol.  1,  p.  188,  1844.)  This  salt  of 
copper  is  often  formed  in  culinary  utensils,  and  may  then  give  rise 
to  accidents,  when  food  containing  common  salt  has  been  prepared 
in  the  copper  vessel  without  proper  precautions.  (See  '  Journal  de 
Pharmacie,'  Juin  1845,  p.  471.)  Prof.  Barzellotti  relates  an  in- 
stance in  which  he  himself  narrowly  escaped  partaking  of  the  poi- 
sonous food.  At  a  monastery  near  Sienna  the  monks  were  one 
day,  soon  after  dinner,  seized  with  violent  symptoms  of  irritant 
poLsoning.  They  suffered  chiefly  from  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
nausea,  difficiilty  of  passing  urine,  spasms  of  the  muscles,  and 
trembUng  of  the  limbs.  Those  who  were  affected  with  vomiting  and 
purging  were  speedily  relieved  ;  but  others,  who  had  no  evacua- 
tions, suffered  from  giddiness,  headache,  intense  thirst,  and  an  un- 
pleasant metallic  taste  in  the  mouth.  Remedies  were  applied,  and 
they  all  eventually  recovered.  It  appeared,  on  inquiry,  that  the 
monks  were  in  the  habit  of  keeping  their  salt-tish  in  a  copper 
vessel,  in  which  it  was  dressed  for  a  second  day's  meal.  This 
vessel  was  badly  tinned  ;  and  when  the  hsh  was  examined,  it  was 
observed  to  be  covered  with  a  green  jelly,  and  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  with  which  the  fish  was  in  contact,  had  a  green  colour.  The 
cause  of  the  symptoms  was  no  longer  doubtful  :— subchloride  of 
copper  had  been  here  formed  by  the  action  of  the  salt  on  the 
metal.  ('Quest,  di  INIed.  Leg.'  tomo  2,  p.  185.)  Several  cases  of  a 
similar  kind  are  reported  by  Ortila,  vol.  1,  p.  619. 

A  case  of  poisoning  by  the  carbonate  of  copper  occurred  to  M. 
Desgranges,  of  Bordeaux.  A  man  died  in  about  six  hours,  as  it 
was  supposed  from  the  effects  of  an  unknown  quantity  of  this 
poison  which  ho  had  taken.  When  first  seen  he  was  insensible  ;  he 
had  sustained  some  violence  from  a  fall,  and  there  was  great  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities.  There  was  neitlier  vomiting,  purging,  nor 
pain  in  the  abdomen  on  pressure.    ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  31,  p.  495.) 

Chronic  jwisonkuj  by  copper,  (.'opper  colic. — When  the  symptoms 
of  acute  poisoning  have  passed  away,  when  the  cupreous  salt  has  been 
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taken  for  a  long  period  in  small  doses,  or  the  person  has  been  ex- 
posed to  emanations  from  copper  salts,  or  alloys,  other  effects  are 
manifested.  The  most  prominent  after-effects  are  excessive  irri- 
tabihty  of  the  alimentary  canal,  attended  with  frequent  disposition 
to  vomit, — colic,  purging,  and  tenesmus  ;  and  there  is  at  the  same 
time  loss  of  appetite,  alternations  of  cold  and  heat,  great  prostra- 
tion of  strength,  with  emaciation,  tremors  of  the  limbs,  and  occa- 
sionally paralysis.  There  is  a  coppery  or  metallic  taste  in  the 
mouth,  increased  thirst,  hot  skin,  \vith  a  small  frequent  irregular 
pulse.  After  a  few  days,  there  is  tenderness  with  distension  of  the 
abdomen,  and  colicky  pains  of  a  severe  kind,  with  symptoms  re- 
sembling those  of  dysentery  ;  the  evacuations  are  of  a  greenish 
colour  and  mixed  with  mucus  and  blood.  There  is  jaundice,  with 
some  of  the  nervous  symptoms  already  described  tinder  the  head  of 
acute  poisoning.  The  ];)atient  sometimes  dies  from  fever  and  ex- 
haustion. (For  a  further  account  of  the  symptoms  and  those  which 
accompany  copper-colic,  see  Bocker,  '  Vergiftiingen,'  1857,  p.  42.) 

One  of  the  most  complete  accounts  of  chronic  or  slow-poisoning 
by  copper,  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Moore.  It  occurred  from 
want  of  cleanliness  in  the  use  of  culinary  utensils,  and  it  shows 
that,  without  circumspection,  a  medical  man  may  be  completely 
deceived  respecting  the  origin  of  the  malady  affecting  many  per- 
sons simultaneously.  On  the  return  of  the  Indian  Coolie  emigrants 
from  Guiana  to  Calcutta,  a  kind  of  acute  idiopathic  dysentery 
made  its  appeai-ance  in  the  .ship,  and  it  was  at  first  referred  to  bad 
water,  change  of  climate,  and  other  causes.  Dr.  Moore  examined 
the  copper-plates  on  wliich  the  fish,  rice,  and  ghee  (butter),  eaten 
by  the  natives,  was  cooked,  and  found  the  surface  was  coated  with 
a  green  composition  which,  when  scraped  off  and  examined, 
proved  to  be  a  mixture  of  chloride  and  sulphate  (?)  of  copper. 
The  cause  of  the  disease  was  then  apparent.  A  few  hours  after 
taking  the  meal,  the  patients  complained  of  violent  pains  and 
cramps  in  the  stomach  and  lower  bowels,  and  there  was  constant 
vomiting  of  greenish  and  yellowish-green  bile.  When  this  was  not 
ejected  from  the  .stomach,  their  sufferings  from  dry  retching  were 
most  severe,  and  the  feeling  of  constriction  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
chest  and  along  the  course  of  the  gullet  was  still  more  distressing. 
Every  twenty  minutes  there  was  an  attempt  to  evacuate  the  bowels, 
but  no  feculent  matter  was  discharged  ;  blood  in  small  quantities, 
slimy  mucous  stools,  tinged  with  blood,  shreds  of  lymph,  and 
frothy  ash-coloured  secretions,  were  passed  from  the  rectum  withoiit 
affording  the  patients  the  slightest  relief.  Pressure  over  the 
abdomen,  especially  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  in  one  case, 
over  the  arch  of  the  colon,  caused  severe  pain.  There  were 
griping  pains  in  the  loins  and  sacrum,  at  the  navel,  and  in  the 
iliac  region,  with  tenesmus  and  a  bm-ning  sensation  at  the  anus. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  there  was  acute  fever,  pungent 
heat  of  the  skiv.,  headache,  urgent  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  prostra- 
tion of  strength,  fuiTed  and  clammy  tongue,  foul  taste  m  the 
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mouth,  with  a  rapid,  small  and  wiiy  pulse.  In  the  more  severe 
cases,  there  was  great  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  the  pulse  ex- 
ceedingly rapid  and  weak,  the  skin  cold,  extremities  benumbed; 
the  secretion  of  urine  was  in  a  few  instances  suppressed,  in  others 
the  mine  was  retained  in  the  bladder.  The  symptoms  in  most  in- 
stances subsided  in  eight  or  ten  days  under  the  free  use  of  emetics 
and  castor  oil  ;  in  others  a  long  time  elapsed  before  the  mucous 
discharges  from  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  tenesmus  abated — 
the  disease  assuming  all  the  characters  of  chronic  dysentery.  One 
man  was  subsequently  attacked  with  symptoms  of  clu'onic  poison- 
ing in  an  aggravated  form,  from  neglect  in  the  use  of  a  copper- 
vessel,  and  sank  under  the  attack.  ('  Lancet,'  April  11,  1846,  p. 
414.)  Dr.  Moore  considers  that  the  attacks  of  cholera  and  of  acute 
or  chi'onic  dysentery,  under  which  Europeans  arriving  in  the  East 
Indies  so  frequently  sutler,  are  in  many  cases  due  to  the  general 
employment  of  copper  utensils  for  culinary  purposes,  and  from  the 
want  of  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  native  cooks,  who  use 
butter,  salt,  and  acids,  without  removing  the  cupreous  incrustation 
which  is  formed  on  the  surface,  or  in  the  rims  of  the  vessel.  Hot 
butter  or  lard,  like  hot  oil,  readily  dissolves  copper,  forming  fatty 
salts  of  which  oxide  of  copper  is  the  base. 

French  pathologists  have  described  a  copper-colic  to  which 
workers  in  this  metal  are  liable,  o\^^ng,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  the 
inhalation  of  the  fine  dust  of  copper  or  its  oxide.  According  to 
Ortila,  it  is  in  some  respects  analogous  to  lead-coKc,  but  it  differs 
from  it  in  being  accompanied  by  a  greater  degree  of  irritation  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  (' T(jxicologie,'  vol.  1,  p.  912.)  The 
existence  of  this  as  an  independent  form  of  colic  has  been  denied 
by  some  authorities.  ('  Annales  d'Hygifene,'  1847,  vol.  1,  p.  392  ; 
andAvril  1858,  p.  328.  Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,' 1852,  vol  l' 
p.  79  ;  1855,  vol.  2,  p.  222  ;  1856,  vol.  2,  p.  41  ;  and  1857,  vol.  2, 
p.  228.)  There  is,  however,  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  the 
existence  of  this  form  of  copper-poisoning.  Dr.  Corrigan,  who  has 
given  some  attention  to  this  subject,  has  arrived  at  the  folloiving 
conclusions  :— 1.  Copper  will  act  as  a  slow  poison,  by  absorption, 
undermmmg  the  constitution,  producing  emaciation,  catarrh,  and 
loss  of  strength,  and  leaving  the  system  in  a  state  little  ca.pa- 
ble  of  resisting  the  ordinary  exciting  causes  of  many  diseases.  2. 
Ihe  symptoms,  although  not  acute,  are  well  marked  :  they  are 
emaciation,  a  cachectic  appearance,  loss  of  muscular  strength, 
colicky  pains,  cough,  without  physical  signs  to  account  for  it,  and 
the  peculiar  characteristic  signs  of  retraction  of  the  gums,  with  a 
purple,  not  a  blue  edge.  In  none  of  the  cases  detailed,  although 
there  was  muscular  debility,  was  there  either  acute  colic  with  con- 
stipation, or  the  local  paralysis  that  so  often  results  from  the 
poLson  of  lead  ;  and  the  colour  of  the  gums  was  quite  distinct  from 
that  produced  by  lead.  4.  Copper,  in  chronic  poisoning,  seems  to 
exert  its  deleterious  influence  mainly  on  the  nutritive  functions,  or 
assimilation,  including  absorption  and  secretion,  while  lead  acts 
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energetically  on  the  nervous  system  of  both  organic  and  animal 
life,  exliibited  in  its  action  on  the  former  by  producing  obstinate 
constipation,  and  on  the  latter  by  the  violent  pains  of  lead  colic,  as 
well  as  by  the  production  of  a  peculiar  form  of  paralysis.  ('  Dublin 
Hospital  Gazette  '  for  Sejitember  1854  ;  '  Lancet,'  January  1855.) 

E  ffects  of  external  application.  — The  salts  of  copper  are  capable 
of  acting  locally,  and  if  applied  to  a  wounded  or  ulcerated  surface, 
they  may  become  absorbed,  and  thus  aflect  the  system.  Sulphate 
of  copper  is  occasionally  used  as  an  escharotic.  The  solution  of 
this  salt,  after  frequent  contact,  hardens  the  unbroken  skin,  dis- 
colours it,  and  impairs  its  sensibility.  Orfila  found  that  two 
drachms  of  acetate  of  copper,  finely  powdered,  when  introduced 
beneath  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  neck  of  a  large  dog,  caused 
death  in  live  days.  In  another  experiment,  the  same  dose,  applied 
to  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  thigh,  killed  the  animal  in  thirty  hours. 
(Tox. ,  vol.  1,  p.  018.)  Violent  phlegmonous  inflammation  is  some- 
times occasioned  by  small  quantities  of  the  salts  of  copper  becoming 
introduced  into  the  system  through  wounded  or  abraded  surfaces. 
Mr.  Staflbrd  met  with  a  case  in  Avhich  a  woman  pricked  her  thumb 
with  a  pin.  She  afterwards  scoured  out  a  dirty  copper  vessel,  and  her 
thumb  immediately  swelled  to  double  its  natural  size.  The  whole 
hand  and  arm  became  much  swollen  and  inflamed,  and  extensive 
abscesses  formed  :  the  patient  also  sufl'ered  from  fever,  from  which 
she  .slowly  recovered.  A  second  case  occurred  to  the  same  gentle- 
man, in  which  severe  symptoms  followed  a  puncture  produced  by 
corroded  copper  wire.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  35,  p.  828.)  In  these 
cases  the  poisonous  salt  may  be  the  carbonate,  subacetate,  or  sub- 
chloride — most  commonly  the  former.  It  is  probable  that  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms  may  be  in  some  instances  ascribed  to 
peculiarity  of  constitution,  the  very  small  quantity  of  the  salt  of 
copper  which  can  be  absorbed  scarcely  sufficing  to  account  for  them. 

Appearances  aftbr  death. — In  acute  poisoning  by  the  salts 
of  copper,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  has 
been  more  or  less  thickened  and  inflamed  in  the  few  fatal  cases 
which  have  been  hitherto  examined  ;  the  membrane  has  been  also 
found  eroded  and  softened  in  poisoning  by  verdigris.  The  gullet 
has  presented  an  inflammatory  appearance.  In  a  case  of  poisoning 
with  verdigris,  quoted  by  Orfila,  the  stomach  was  inflamed  and 
tliickened,  especially  towards  the  pylorus  (the  intestinal  opening), 
the  orifice  of  which,  from  the  general  thickening,  was  abnost 
obliterated.  The  small  intestines  were  throughout  inflamed,  and 
perforation  had  taken  place,  so  that  part  of  the  green  liquid  was 
efliised  into  the  abdomen.  The  large  intestines  were  distended  m 
some  parts,  and  contracted  in  others,  and  the  rectum  was  ulcerated 
on  its  inner  surface.  ('  Toxicologic,'  vol.  1,  p.  623.)  In  some  cases 
the  intestines  have  been  found  higlily  mflamed,  perforated,  anil 
even  in  a  gangrenous  state.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  ahmentary 
canal  has  tliroughout  presented  a  deep  green  coloiir,  owing  to  smaU 
particles  of  verdigris  adhering  to  it.    It  has  been  said  that  this  is 
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an  uncertiiin  chai-acter  of  poisoning  by  copper,  since  a  morbid  state 
of  the  bile  often  gives  a  similar  colour  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  and  duodenum.  This  objection  cannot  apply  when  the 
gi-een  colour  is  found  in  the  gullet,  and  throughout  the  intestines  ; 
and,  under  any  circumstances,  the  evidence  from  the  presence  of  a 
green  colour  would  amount  to  nothing  in  the  judgment  of  a  prudent 
witness,  unless  copper  were  freely  detected  in  the  parts  so  coloured. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  green  stains,  if  due  to  copper, 
would  be  turned  blue  by  ammonia.  The  liver,  stomach,  and  kid- 
neys have  been  found  congested.  In  the  case  of  a  child  jDoisoned 
with  the  subchloride  (see  ante,  p.  443),  there  was  nothing  to  indi- 
cate especially  the  action  of  an  irritant  poison,  if  we  except  a  slight 
congestion  in  the  cerebral  vessels.  The  child,  it  appears,  had  swal- 
lowed about  a  scruple  of  the  green  coloured  substance.  It  was 
remarkable  that  there  was  not  the  least  sign  of  irritation  or  in- 
flammation in  the  alimentary  canal.  Death  was  ascribed  to  the 
exhaustion  resulting  from  violent  vomiting  ;  and  to  a  congestion 
of  blood  in  the  brain  thereby  produced. 

In  the  fatal  case  of  poisoning  by  the  carbonate  (ante,  p.  443), 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gullet  and  the  stomach  was  covered 
with  the  green-coloured  compound.  The  larger  end  of  the  stomach 
was  reddened  and  corroded  in  patches.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestines  as  well  as  the  fluid  contained  in  them  was  of  a  green 
colour. 

The  appearances  presented  in  fatal  cases  of  chronic  poisoning  by 
copper  are  well  indicated  in  one  of  those  which  occurred  to  Dr. 
Moore  (ante,  p.  443).  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  jjart  of 
the  gullet,  and  that  of  the  stomach  between  the  two  orifices,  was 
the  seat  of  extensive  and  deep-seated  inflammation.  The  shades 
of  red  varied  from  a  bright  vermilion  or  scarlet  to  a  deep  red  or 
violet  colour.  The  patches  of  a  dark  red  or  brownish  colour  were 
comparatively  small  and  circumscribed,  situated  in  general  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  under  surface  of  the  stomach.  The 
membrane  in  these  situations  was  softened,  pulpy  but  not  ex- 
coriated, and  free  from  the  appearance  of  having  sloughed.  At  the 
lesser  opening  the  membrane  was  intensely  inflamed,  glistening, 
and  tumid  from  a  quantity  of  serous  fluid  deposited  beneath  the 
submvicous  cellular  tissue.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  duode- 
num and  small  intestines  was  also  inflamed  in  irregular  patches ; 
and  there  were  traces  of  inflammation  in  the  large  intestines,  in- 
cluding the  rectum.  Eight  ounces  of  a  safl'ron-coloured  fluid  were 
found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  on  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the 
mtestines  there  were  numerous  minute  spots  of  inflammatory  red- 
ness. There  was  no  effusion  of  lymph  or  other  sign  of  peritoneal 
inflammation.    ('  Lancet,'  April  il,  184(i,  p.  414.) 

Fatal  Dose. — PEnron  of  Death. — As  the  fatal  cases  of  acute 
poisoning  by  copper  have  been  but  few,  it  is  impossible  to  assign, 
with  any  accuracy,  the  fatal  dose  of  the  salts  of  this  poison.  Five 
drachms  of  the  sidphate  have  been  taken  without  causing  death ; 
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and,  on  the  whole,  the  use  of  this  mineral  appears  to  be  more 
dangerous  when  taken  for  some  time  in  small  doses,  than  when  a 
large  quantity  is  swallowed  at  once.  One  of  the  earhest  effects  on 
the  stomach  is  the  ejection  of  the  substance  by  vomiting.  Bocker 
assigns  the  fatal  dose  at  from  one  to  two  ounces  of  verdigris,  or 
blue  vitriol ;  but  seven  drachms  have  destroyed  the  life  of  an  adult. 
A  quantity  of  subchloride,  equivalent  to  a  scruple,  or  twenty  grains, 
proved  fatal  to  a  child  {ante,  p.  443).  In  Beg.  v.  S^nith  (Monmouth 
Lent  Assizes,  1856),  prisoner  was  charged  with  administering  blue 
vitriol  to  the  prosecutor.  It  was  proved  that  he  had  put  some  crystals 
of  blue  vitriol  into  a  bottle  of  cider,  and  the  prosecutor  suffered  from 
symi)toms  of  irritation  by  reason  of  his  having  taken  a  portion. 
The  fatal  dose  was  here  made  a  subject  of  inquiry,  and  the  medical 
witness  replied,  '  Half  the  quantity  found  in  the  bottle  ;'  although 
it  is  not  stated  what  quantity  was  found  therein.  The  prisoner 
was  acquitted,  on  the  ground,  apparently,  that  he  did  not  know 
that  blue-stone  was  a  '  deadly'  poison  !  The  medicinal  dose  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  as  a  tonic,  is  from  one  to  three  or  four  grains ;  and 
as  an  emetic,  from  five  to  fifteen  grains.  No  other  preparation  of 
copper  is  commonly  used  as  an  internal  medicine  in  this  country. 
One  of  the  most  rapidly  fatal  cases  is  that  of  a  cliild,  which  died 
in  four  hours  from  taking  an  unknown  quantity  of  blue  vitriol. 

Treatment. — In  general  there  is  violent  vomiting — the  salts  of 
copper  acting  powerfully  as  emetics.  The  efforts  of  the  stomach 
should  be  promoted  by  the  free  use  of  warm  water,  milk,  barley- 
water,  or  any  mucilaginous  drink,  and  the  employment  of  the 
stomach-pump.  This  instrument  is  of  little  service  when  the  poison 
has  been  taken,  as  it  generally  is,  in  coarse  powder.  Various  anti- 
dotes have  been  proposed.  Sugar  was  formerly  strongly  recom- 
mended, on  the  principle  that  it  had  the  property  of  reducing  the 
salts  of  copper  to  the  state  of  insoluble  and  inert  red  oxide  ;  but 
this  is  only  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  not  likely  to  be  met 
vdih.  in  the  stomach.  Albumen  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with 
oxide  of  copper,  provided  it.  is  given  in  large  quantity.  This  and 
milk  may  be  considered  the  best  remedies. 


CHAPTER  40. 

SALTS  OF  COPPER.— CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS.— GALVANIC  AND  OTHBE  TESTS.— 
DETECTION  IN  ORGANIC  LIQUIDS.— PEBSBNCB  OF  COPPER  IN  TRACES.- 
COPPER  IN  FOOD.— ACCIDENTAL  POISONING  FROM  COPPER  VESSELS.— 
GERMAN  OR  NICKEL  SILVER.— PICKLES  AND  PRESERVED  FRUITS  POISONED 
WITH  COPPER. 

CHEMICAL  AJSTAIYSIS. 

The  salts  of  copper  are  generally  known  by  their  colour  :  whe- 
ther in  the  soUd  state  or  in  solution,  they  are  either  bhie  or 
green     The  salts  of  one  other  metal  are  also  of  a  green  colour 
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— namely,  nickel  ;  but  there  are  striking  chemical  differences  be- 
tween the  salts  of  this  metal  and  those  of  coj^iDer.  There  are 
three  soluble  salts  of  copper  ;  two  of  these  are  blue,  the  sulphate 
and  nitrate-  and  one  green,  the  chloride  ;  but  this  becomes  blue 
on  dilution  with  water.  The  salt  should  be  dissolved  in  water, 
diluted,  and  the  following  tests  may  be  then  applied  : — The  in- 
soluble salts  may  be  dissolved  in  diluted  sulphm-ic  or  nitric  acid, 
and  tli^n  tested.  The  solutions  of  the  cupreous  salts  generally 
have  an  acid  reaction. 

The  tests  for  the  oxide  of  copper  are  : — 1.  Solution  of  ammonia. 
This  produces  a  blueish-white  precipitate,  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
the  test,  forming  a  deep  violet-blue  solution.  2.  Ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  a  rich  claret-red  precipitate.  If  the  quantity  of  copper  be 
small,  the  liquid  acquires  merely  a  light  red-brown  coloiu- ;  if  large, 
the  precipitate  is  of  a  deep  claret  red  colour,  and  has  a  gelatinous 
consistency.  The  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  will  act  on  the  violet- 
bhie  solution  produced  by  ammonia,  provided  an  acid  is  previously 
added  (sidphiu-ic)  to  neutralize  the  ammonia.  One  portion  of  liquid 
may  thus  be  examined  by  the  two  tests.  3.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  or  sulphide  of  ammonium  gives  a  deep  chocolate-brown  pre- 
cipitate ;  or,  if  the  copper  is  in  small  proportion,  merely  a  brown 
colour,  either  in  neutral  or  acid  solutions.  4.  A  coil  of  fine  steel 
wire  or  a  slip  of  polished  iron  (a  common  needle),  suspended  by  a 
thread  in  the  liquid,  is  speedily  coated  with  a  layer  of  copper,  even 
when  the  salt  is  in  small  proportion.  When  much  diluted,  a'  drop 
of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  may  be  added,  and  the  iron  allowed  to 
remain  some  hours  or  days.  The  iron  will  be  slowly  removed,  and 
a  hollow  cylinder  of  metallic  copper  will  remain.  This  may  be 
dissolved  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  tested  with  the  foregoino-  tests  ; 
or  the  needle  coated  with  copper  may  be  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
ammonia  and  exposed  to  air.  The  liquid  then  becomes  slowly  blue, 
and  the  nature  of  the  metal  is  thus  clearly  established.  Half  a' 
grain  of  sulphate  of  copper  dissolved  in  sixteen  ounces  of  water, 
may  be  thus  easily  detected.  The  presence  of  organic  matter  does 
not  mterfere  with  this  reaction.  It  was  proposed  by  Ortila  to 
substitute  j)hosphorus  for  polished  iron.  This  substance"  most  ell'ec- 
tually  separates  metallic  copper  from  its  salts,  but  it  is  not  so  con- 
venient for  use  as  iron.  5.  The  galvanic  test.—H  a  few  drojjs  of 
the  copper  solution  are  placed  in  a  platirmm  capsule,  and  sliglitly 
acidulated  with  a  diluted  acid,  and  the  platinum  is  then  touched 
through  the  solution  with  a  thin  slip  of  /.inc,— metallic  cojjper,  of 
iU  well-known  red  colour,  is  immediately  deposited  on  the  platinum, 
/jinc  and  platinum  wires  twisted  round  each  other  may  be  im- 
mersed in  the  liquid,  and  allowed  to  stand  some  hours,  when  tlie 
proportion  of  copper  is  small.  Under  tliese  circumstances,  there 
18  merely  a  reddish-brown  stain  on  the  platiimm  ;  but  a  blue  licjuid 
IS  formed  by  pouring  on  it  ammonia,  or  it  may  be  dissolved  by 
mtnc  acid,  and  tested  by  1  and  2.  By  these  tests  it  is  easy  to 
detect  the  250th  part  of  a  grain  of  a  copper-salt,  or  even  less. 
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There  are  no  objections  to  the  inferences  from  these  tests  when  taken 
together  ;  bnt  if  reliance  he  placed  on  one  or  two  only,  the  analyst 
may  fall  into  an  error.  The  action  of  iron  and  zinc  with  platinum, 
may,  however,  be  considered  as  conclnsive. 

The  sulphate  of  copper,  used  in  medicine  and  chemistry,  some- 
times contains  traces  of  arsenic,    About  ten  grains  of  the  crystal- 
lized sulphate  have  yielded  evidence  of  the  presence  of  this  poison. 
When  the  svilphate  has  been  given  freely  as  an  emetic,  traces  of 
arsenic  may  thus  be  found  in  the  contents  of  a  stomach  or  in  the  ■ 
matters  vomited.    Sulphate  of  copper  is  occasionally  met  with  as  a  . 
fraudulent  addition  to  bread.    (Horn's  '  Vierteliahrsschrift,'  1870,  . 
vol.  1,  p.  322.    Also  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1871,  vol.  1,  p.  509.)  I 

Bhie  vitriol  is  soluble  in  fovir  parts  of  cold  and  two  of  boiling  ; 
water,  and  is  easily  obtained  in  weU-defined  rhombic  crystals  by  ■ 
evaporating  a  small  quantity  of  the  solution  on  a  slip  of  glass. 
Nitrate  of  baryta  added  to  the  solution  indicates  the  presence  of  i 
sulphuric  acid. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  Verdigris,  some  of  which  are  ! 
blue,  and  others  green.  It  is  partially  soluble  in  water  ;  but  i 
readily  when  this  is  acidulated  with  acetic  or  sulphuric  acid.  If  a  i 
portion  of  the  powder  is  heated  in  a  reduction-tube,  a  film  of  I 
metallic  copper  is  produced,  and  acetic  acid  vapour  escapes.  Acetic  ; 
acid  is,  however,  readily  discovered  by  boiHng  the  powder  in  diluted  I 
suljjhuric  acid. 

The  insoluble  or  partly  soluble  salts  of  copper,  which  may  give  i 
rise  to  questions  of  poisoning,  are  the  subchloride  and  carbonate.  , 
They  possess  these  common  characters  : — 1,  when  rubbed  on  a  i 
steel  spatula  with  a  few  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  metalUc  i 
copper  is  abundaatly  precipitated  on  the  iron  ; — and,  2,  when  : 
treated  with  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  they  acquire  a  rich  i 
violet-blue  colour.  They  are  both  dissolved  by  diluted  nitric  acid, 
— the  carbonate  with  effervescence. 

Copjier  in  organic  liq^dds. — The  oxide  of  copper  is  liable  to  be  i 
precipitated  by  certain  organic  principles,  e.g.  albumen,  fibrin, 
casein,  and  mucous  membrane  ;  but  some  of  these  organic  com- 
pounds are  easily  dissolved  by  acids,  or  even  by  an  excess  of  the  i 
solution  of  cupreous  salt.  A  portion  at  least  of  the  salt  of  copper  i 
is,  therefore,  commonly  held  dissolved.  In  such  cases  there  is  one  i 
peculiar  character  possessed  by  these  liquids,  i.e.  they  have  a  de-  ■■ 
cidedly  green  colour,  even  when  the  copper-salt  is  m  a  lar  less  i 
than  poisonous  proportion,  and  they  have  also  a  strong  metaUic  taste. 

A  pohshed  needle  or  fine  iron  wire  may  be  used  m  these  liqinds  i 
as  a  trial-test  for  the  presence  of  the  salts  of  copper,  or  a  portion  i 
of  the  acid  liquid  may  be  placed  in  a  clean  platinum  capsule,  a  i 
few  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  added  and  a  slip  of  zmc-tou  i 
introduced.  Wherever  the  platinum  is  touched  by  the  zinc,  me-  • 
taUic  copper  of  its  ordinary  red  colour  is  deposited  ;  and  alter  ^ 
having  in  this  way  coated  the  interior  of  the  platinum  ca,psule  wtn 
the  metal,  the  surplus  liquid  may  be  poured  off  and  the  capsule  > 
well  washed  out.    The  copper  may  then  be  dissolved  m  nitric  acia,  . 
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and  the  tests  applied  to  the  sohition  after  the  excess  of  acid  has 
been  driven  ofl"  by  heat.  In  place  of  nitric  acid  and  heat,  a  strong 
solution  of  ammonia  may  be  \ised  in  the  cold.  Under  exposure  to 
ail'  the  deposited  metal  is  oxidized  and  dissolved  in  a  few  minutes, 
forming  a  blue  solution.  This  ammoniacal  solution  may  then  be 
neutralized  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  applied.  The  red  colour  of  the  metal,  deposited  on 
platinum,  is  characteristic  of  copper  ;  but  should  any  doubt  exist, 
this  may  be  removed  by  placing  a  polished  needle  in  the  ammoni- 
acal solution  and  adding  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  neutralize  it. 
The  needle  is  immediately  covered  with  a  layer  of  red  copper.  Not 
much  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  discovery  of  mere 
traces  of  this  metal  either  in  the  body  or  in  articles  of  food.  Cop- 
per, if  looked  for,  may  be  found  in  many  cases  in  the  tissues  and 
in  food,  under  cii'cumstances  quite  unconnected  with  poisoning. 
It  was  found  in  a  mutton  chop  procured  fresh  from  a  butcher's 
shop. 

Assuming  that  either  of  these  trial-tests  indicates  the  presence 
of  a  cupreous  salt  in  a  large  proportion,  we  may  boil  the  liquid, 
and  destroy  its  viscidity  by  diluting  it  if  necessary,  and,  after  filtra- 
tion, we  may  pass  into  it  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
in  order  to  precipitate  the  copper  in  the  state  of  sulpiride.  The 
black  sulphide  may  be  collected,  washed,  dried,  and  then  boiled  in 
equal  parts  of  nitric  acid  and  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Nitrate  and  sulphate  of  copper  are  produced  and  dissolved— a  fact 
indicated  by  the  liqiiid  acquiring  a  rich  blue  colour  ;  and  some 
sulphur  is  at  the  same  time  separated.  This  liquid,  when  filtered 
and  diluted,  will  give  the  usual  reactions  with  the  tests  for  copper. 

The  sulphide  of  copper  thus  obtained,  when  washed  and  dried 
may  serve  for  determining  the  quantity  of  cupreous  salt  present. 
For  this  purpose  a  portion  of  it  should  be  transformed  into  black 
oxide  of  copper  by  digesting  the  sulphide  in  strong  nitric  acid, 
evaporating  the  acid,  and  incinerating  the  residue. 

Mucous  and  other  organic  viscid  liquids  may  be  placed  in  a 
dialy.sing  vessel  and  treated  like  arsenic  and  mercury  (ante,  p.  149). 
A  soluble  copper  salt,  if  present,  is  readily  obtained  by  cliahjsis  in 
a  state  fitted  for  the  direct  application  of  the  tests,  as  already  des- 
cribed for  the  sulphate. 

F(jr  the  (w.site.s,  urim,  and  solid  articles  of  food,  which  do  not 
show  the  presence  of  copper  by  dialysis  and  the  usual  tests,  one 
process  only  is  applicable,  i.e.  incineration.  The  substance  must 
be  first  brought  to  a  perfectly  dry  state  and  then  completely  burnt 
to  an  ash  in  a  platinum  crucible.  We  may  digest  the  residuary  ash 
in  pure  hydrochk)ric  acid  by  heat,  and  then  evaporate  nearly  to 
dryness.  The  residue  may  be  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  and  a  polished  needle  immersed  for  some  hours.  The 
metallic  deposit,  if  any,  on  the  needle,  may  be  recognized  as  copper 
either  by  its  colour  or  by  the  action  of  ammonia.  ' 

Cojiper  is  often  found  in  traces  by  incineration  in  the  tissues  of 
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the  body  and  in  articles  of  food.  No  importance  can  be  attached 
to  this  discovery  unless  there  have  been  symptoms  of  poisoning 
produced.  Some  have  described  copper  as  a  normal  constituent  of 
the  body,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  when  found,  it  has 
been  accidentally  received  from  -without  through  food,  and  that  it 
is  reaUy  a  portion  of  the  metal  which  has  not  undergone  elimina- 
tion. See  paper  by  Drs.  Odling  and  Dupre'.  ('Gviy's  Hosp.  Rep.' 
1858,  p.  104.)  . 

As  an  objection  to  medical  evidence  of  poisoning,  the  admission 
of  its  occasional  presence  in  the  body,  or  in  common  articles  of 
food,  has  no  force  :— 1.  Because  in  poisoning  by  copper  there 
would  be  very  few  cases  in  which  the  whole  of  the  chemical  evi- 
dence rested  on  traces  of  the  metal  found  by  an  incineration  of  the 
viscera.    Such  a  case  is  very  unlikely  to  occur  ;  for  chemical  evi- 
dence is  in  general  abundantly  aiibrded  by  an  analysis  of  a  portion 
of  the  poisoned  substance  swallowed,  or  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach.  2.  If  the  only  chemical  evidence  were  that  derived  from 
incineration,  then  this  could  afford  no  proof  of  poisoning,  unless 
that  fact  were  already  sufficiently  made  out  by  symptoms,  appear- 
ances, and  moral  circumstances,  in  which  case  such  infinitesimal 
proof  might  be  easily  dispensed  with.    In  a  case  of  falsely  imputed 
poisoning,  it  may  be  said  that  the  detection  of  copper  in  a  particular 
article  of  food,  such  as  bread,  would  lead  a  medical  jimst  into 
error,  since  the  discovery  of  this  metal  in  the  bread  might  bear 
out  the  imputation,  and  inculpate  an  innocent  person.    This  hypo- 
thesis does  not  appear  probable.    The  normal  copper,  said  to  exist 
in  food,  ha.s  not  been  found  to  form,  according  to  its  discoverers, 
more  than  the  100,000th  part  of  the  food  examined  ;— if  the  impu- 
tation of  poisoning  were  well-founded,  and  copper  were  discovered 
at  all,  the  metal  would  be  in  infinitely  larger  proportion  than  this, 
so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  actual  admixture.    These  facts 
furnish  an  objection,  therefore,  only  to  the  evidence  of  those  who 
rely  exclusively  on  the  infinitesimal  results  of  a  chemical  analysis. 

A  herbalist  was  recently  tried  in  France  for  poisoning  two  wives 
with  sulphate  of  copper.  The  first  wife  suffered  from  cramp  m 
the  stomach  with  glairy  mucous  vomitings  ;  she  vomited  nearly  ail 
her  food,  and  suffered  violent  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ihe 
body  was  not  examined  until  seven  months  after  death,  ami 
the  viscera  were  found  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  ihe 
second  wife,  according  to  another  medical  fatness  suflered  from 
incessant  vomiting,  pains  in  her  limbs  and  failure  of  eyesight,  and 
she  died  from  exhaustion.  No  natural  cause  of  death  was  detected. 
The  symptoms  were  ascribed  to  sulphate  of  copper.  They  were 
similar  in  the  two  cases.  On  analysis,  copper  was  detected  in  he 
liver  and  kidneys,  but  not  in  the  stomach  or  intestmes  Fioin  a 
fourth  part  of  the  organs  removed  from  the  bodies  of  the  two 
women,The  chemist  separated  30  milligi-ammes  (  =  0 -46  grain)  less 
Than  half  a  grain  of  the  metal.  They  treated  this  as  a  posi  i  e 
proof  of  poisoning  by  copper,  and  the  man  was  convicted  of  murdei. 
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('Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  Sept.  1874,  p.  407.)  The  medical  witnesses 
denied  tliat  this  could  have  been  normal  or  accidental  copper,  on 
the  ground  that  the  quantity  found  by  them  was  too  large.  It 
seems  they  examined  the  livers  of  fourteen  dead  subjects,  and  they 
found  only  one  milligramme  (l-65th  of  a  grain)  of  copper.  One  of 
the  samples  of  earth  collected  from  the  gi-aves  of  the  deceased 
women,  also  contained  traces  of  copper.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  two  women  died  from  the  effects  of  a  copper-salt,  producing 
exhaustion  by  mcessant  vomitings,  and,  that  the  circumstantial 
and  general  evidence  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  verdict  ;  but  the 
chemical  evidence  failed  to  show  satisfactorily  that  sulphate  of  cop- 
per had  been  administered.  The  quantity  found  in  the  tissues  was 
so  small  as  to  be  consistent  with  an  accidental  introduction  of  the 
metal  in  food.    (See  'Brit.  Med.  Journal,'  March,  1875,  p.  425.) 

It  has  been  suggested  that  one  source  of  error  might  exist  as 
the  result  of  the  use  of  gas  jets  containing  copper,  a  portion  of  the 
metal  being  carried  over  during  incineration  with  the  carbonaceous 
residue  of  the  organic  matter.  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  any 
properly-conducted  analysis  could  be  so  effected  as  to  lead  to  error 
from  tliis  source.  It  furnishes  an  argument  against  an  undue  re- 
liance upon  traces  of  metal. 

It  is  not  probable  that  a  medical  jm-ist  would  be  required  to 
seek  for  a  cupreous  poison  in  a  body  wliich  had  been  so  long  in- 
terred that  the  remains  were  intermixed  with  the  soil.  But  it  is 
not  the  less  necessary  to  state  that,  according  to  the  researches  of 
M.  Walchner,  copper,  like  arsenic,  is  almost  universally  found  in 
ferruginous  soils,  and  in  most  lands  of  marls  and  clays.  Wherever 
the  ores  of  iron  exist,  there  copper  will  be  found  :  in  this  way  it 
may  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  percolate  through  the  superficial 
strata.  (See  '  Comptes  Rendus,'  Sept.  21,  1846,  p.  612.)  Admitting 
the  truth  of  this  observation,  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  earth 
of  the  cemetery  would  be  required  in  the  very  rare  case  in  which 
the  decomposed  remains  of  the  dead  had  become  intermixed  with 
the  soil.  M.  Walchner  simply  digested  the  earth  in  muriatic  acid, 
and  precipitated  the  copper  from  the  acid  solution  by  a  current  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

Copper  in  fuocL— The  medico-legal  history  of  poisoning  by  copper 
would  be  incomplete  without  some  remarks  on  the  action  of  certain 
^].^  '^^  on  this  metal,  when  it  is  used  for  culinary  purposes. 
Ihis  IS  not  an  unfrequent  form  of  accidental  poisoning.  The  symp- 
toms rarely  appear  until  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  hours,  or 
even  a  much  longer  period.  There  is  commonly  nausea,  with  'co- 
hoky  pains  and  cramps  in  the  limbs.  It  results  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Falconer  and  others,  that  metallic  copper  undergoes  no 
change  by  contact  with  water,  unless  the  air  is  present,  Avhen  a 
Jiydrated  carbonate,  mixed  with  oxide  of  copper,  is  formed.  If 
the  wa,ter  contains  an  acid  such  as  vinegar,  or  common  salt,"  or  if 
tnere  is  oily  or  fatty  matter  in  contact  witli  the  metal,  then  the 
copper  18  more  rapidly  oxidized,  and  the  liquor  or  fat  acquires  a 
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green  colour.  If  the  copper  vessel  is  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  the 
food  prepared  in  it  is  allowed  to  cool  in  other  vessels,  there  is  not 
much  risk  of  its  acquiring  a  poisonous  impregnation ;  nevertheless, 
no  acid,  saline,  fatty,  or  oily  liquid  should  be  prepared  as  an  article 
of  food  in  a  copper  vessel.  (See  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1832,  vol.  1,  p. 
102.)  Under  the  influence  of  heat  and  air,  a  portion  of  copper 
becomes  dissolved,  and  the  oily  or  other  liquid  acqunes  a  green 
coloxir.  The  preparation  of  fruits,  such  as  preserves,  in  copper 
vessels,  is  necessarily  attended  with  some  risk  ;  for,  on  cooling,  a 
gi-een  crust  is  apt  to  be  formed  on  the  copper  just  above  the 
surface  where  the  air  and  acid  liquid  meet.  Some  liquids,  while  boil- 
ing, iu*e  but  little  liable  to  this  impregnation  :  thus,  cofl'ee,  beer, 
milk,  and  tea  have  been  separately  boiled  fur  two  hours  together, 
in  a  clean  copper  vessel,  without  any  portion  of  the  metal  being 
taken  up  by  either  of  the  liquids.  (See  Falconer,  '  On  the  Poison 
of  Copper,'  p.  65,  London,  1774  ;  also  '  Orflla,'  vol.  1,  p.  611.) 
Accidents  of  this  kind  are  usually  prevented  by  lining  the  copper 
vessel  with  tin  ;  but  in  very  large  boilers  this  plan  is  not  always 
adopted  ;  cleanliness  alone  is  trusted  to,  and  tliis,  when  properly 
observed,  is  a  sufficient  preventive.  In  reference  to  culinary  vessels 
the  tin  is  often  worn  away,  and  the  corroded  copper  is  thus  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  any  acids  contained  in  the  food.  Mr.  Todd, 
coroner  for  Hants,  conununicated  to  me  the  following  case  (Aug. 
1866)  :-Some  rhubarb-stems  werestewed  in  a  copper  vessel  imper- 
fectly tinned  and  dii-ty,  and  were  supplied  to  a  family  for  dinner. 
The  children  and  their  governess  partook  of  the  food— the  latter 
very  freely.  All  were  taken  ill.  The  governess  aufi'ered  most ;  there 
was  violent  sickness,  with  other  symptoms  of  irritation.  She  re- 
covered partly  under  treatment,  but  had  a  relapse,  and  died  from 
the  eflfect-s  of  the  poisoned  food.  The  oxalic  and  malic  acids  in  the 
vegetables  probably  acted  strongly  on  the  copper. 

In  July  1866  a  remarkable  set  of  cases  occurred  in  the  family  of 
a  Mr.  Corrie,  Itchen  Abbas,  Hants,  in  which  twelve  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  family  suffered  from  symptoms  of  poisoning  similar  to 
those  produced  by  copper  in  food.  A  badly  tinned  copper  vessel 
had  been  used  for  cooking  the  food,  with  much  salt.  One  patient, 
an  old  man,  who  partook  of  the  food,  set.  90,  died  after  three  weeks, 
the  others  recovered.  Tlie  cook  was  charged  with  wilful  poisonmg, 
but  was  subsequently  liberated.  She  brought  an  action  against  her 
master  (TuUy  v.  Corrie,  Queen's  Bench,  Nov.  1867),  but  tins  re- 
sulted in  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  A  full  account  of  this  case 
will  be  found  in  the  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1866,  p.  329.  A  set  of 
cases  is  reported  to  have  occurred  at  Geneva  in  1870,  m  which  ten 
persons  were  taken  iR  with  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning,  and. 
four  died  It  was  found  that  the  food  had  been  cooked  in  a  copper 
vessel  containing  a  large  quantity  of  verdigns.  ('Pharm.  Jour 
Aucr  1870  p.  158.)  A  fatal  case  of  poisoning  by  copper  is  reported 
in  the  same  journal  for  1870,  p.  874.  Copper  was  found  in  siuaU 
quantity  in  the  tissues  of  the  body.    Dr.  Waldemann,  of  Eifurt, 
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has  lately  published  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  effects  of  copper 
and  zinc  and  their  alloy — brass,  when  used  for  culinary  utensils. 
(Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1870,  vol.  1,  p.  24T.) 

The  tin  used  for  lining  copper  vessels  is  frequently  alloyed  with 
a  large  proportion  of  lead,  and  thus  lead-poisoning  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  poisoning  with  copper.  According  to  Paascli,  of  Berlin, 
many  of  the  accidents  attributed  to  this  form  of  cupreous  poisoning, 
ai-e  really  due  to  other  causes.  (Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1852, 
vol.  1,  p.  78.)  It  has  been  elsewhere  stated  that  all  the  ordinary 
copper  employed  for  culinary  utensils,  contains  arsenic.  In  those 
cases  in  which  the  metal  is  converted  into  insoluble  oxides  or  salts 
by  acids  or  fat,  the  arsenic  is  found  in  an  insoluble  form  in  the 
green  incrustation  produced.  When  copper  thus  forms  an  insolu- 
ble salt,  I  have  not  found  any  arsenic  in  a  dissolved  state. 

Accidental  poisoning  by  copper  has  occurred  from  the  use  of 
what  is  called  German  silver,  but  which  should  rather  be  called 
wliite  brass,  as  it  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  with  nickel.  Some 
specimens  of  this  alloy  contain  fifty  per  cent,  by  weight  of  copper. 
The  following  case  of  poisoning  occurred  in  Paris  in  1838: — A  lady, 
after  having  had  eels  for  dinner,  was  awakened  in  the  night  by 
intense  headache,  followed  by  nausea,  vomiting,  and  severe  colic. 
These  symptoms  were  removed  under  proper  treatment.  Her  phy- 
sician ascertained  that  the  eels  had.  been  cooked  with  butter  and 
vinegar-  in  an  earthenware  vessel,  and  he  found  that  the  metal 
spoon,  which  was  of  German  silver,  presented  on  different  parts 
greenish-coloured  spots.  Chemical  analysis  showed  that  a  poison- 
ous salt  of  copper  had  been  thus  accidentally  produced — a  fact 
demonstrated  by  polishing  the  spoon  and  then  placing  it  in  a  hot 
mixture  of  bread,  butter,  and  vinegar.  Half  an  hour  after  the 
mixture  had  cooled,  green  spots  were  perceived  on  it,,  and  in  twelve 
hours  the  spoon  was  quite  green  as  well  as  the  butter  in  contact 
with  it. 

It  has  been  stated  that  an  impure  gold  alloy  used  by  some  of 
the  lower  class  of  dentists  has  been  so  largely  composed  of  copper 
as  to  affect  the  health  of  those  who  have  used  the  plates  for  tho 
support  of  artificial  teeth.  The  acid  and  salts  in  the  saliva  facili- 
tate the  production  of  a  poisonous  salt  of  copper,  and  probably  set 
free  arsenic. 

In  the  maldng  of  preserved  fruits  and  vegetable  jncMcs,  the  salts 
of  copper  (blue  vitriol)  are  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  rich  green  colour  !  Many  of  the  green  pickles  sold  in  shops  are 
thus  impregnated  with  the  vegetable  salts  of  this  metal,  to  which 
they  owe  their  bright  grass-gi-een  colour.  If  the  fniit  or  pickle  is 
placed  in  a  solution  of  ammonia,  and  copper  is  contained  in  it,  tho 
substance  is  speedily  turned  blue.  The  irf)n-teBt  is,  however,  more 
delicate.  A  bright  needle  immersed  in  the  pickle,  or  plunged  into 
the  solid,  will  be  speedily  coated  with  copper.  The  quantity  of 
copper  contained  in  such  articles  may  not  be  sufficient  to  cause  fatal 
ellects ;  but  serious  symptoms  of  gastric  irritation  are  sometimes 
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produced,  and  in  young  persons  these  may  assume  an  alarming 
character.    (See  'Falconer,'  p.  87.) 

On  one  occasion  some  preserved  gooseberries  were  sent  to  me 
for  examination,  as  it  was  suspected,  from  their  having  produced 
symptoms  of  poisoning  in  a  child,  that  they  were  contaminated 
with  copper.  The  suspicion  turned  out  to  be  correct.  The  cook 
had  mixed  with  them  some  blue  vitriol  to  improve  the  green  colour. 
Dr.  Hassall  states  that  he  found  copper  in  sixteen  different  samples 
of  London  pickles,  and  it  was  most  abundant  in  those  which  were 
green.    ('Food  and  its  Adulterations,'  p.  388.) 

Some  proceedings  taken  under  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Act 
(July  1874)  have  shown  that  this  noxious  practice  still  continues. 
A  dealer  was  convicted  of  selling  green  peas  which  owed  at  least  a 
part  of  their  colour  to  sulphate  of  copper.  They  were  prepared  in 
France  for  sale  in  England  ! 

A  few  years  since  a  fraudulent  practice  existed  on  the  continent 
of  mixing  sulphate  of  copper  with  the  dough  of  bread.  The  quan- 
tity of  cupreous  salt  used  was  smaU,  but  still  it  was  a  noxious 
adulteration.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1830,  p.  342  ;  1831,  p.  338  ;  1840, 
vol.  2,  p.  123.)  According  to  some  experimentalists,  bread  always 
contains  traces  of  copper,  which  may  be  derived  from  the  blue 
vitriol  with  which  seed  com  is  frequently  dressed.  ('Annuaire  de 
Chimie,'  1846,  p.  686.)  It  may  also  have  been  introduced  acci- 
dentally during  the  making  of  the  bread,  as  where  copper  utensils 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose.  Thus  it  may  be  found  in  bread, 
and  not  in  the  flour  from  which  the  bread  is  made,  or  in  the  flour 
and  not  in  the  corn.  MM.  Theulen  and  Servan  having  found 
copper  in  a  specimen  of  bread,  ascertained  by  further  examination 
that  copper  cylinders  had  been  used  in  grinding  the  corn.  A  small 
quantity  of  oxide  falling  from  these  would  at  once  account  for  the 
contamination  irrespective  of  fraud.  (See  '  Orfila,'  vol.  1,  p.  651 ; 
'  Galtier,' vol.  1,  p.  607.) 


CHAPTER  47. 

POISONING  WITH  ANTIMONT.— TABTAR  EMETIC— SYMPTOMS.— ACUTE  AND 
CHRONIC  POISONING.— KXTEBNAl.  APPLICATION. —APPEARANCES  AFTBB 
DEATH.— FATAL  DOSE,  AND  PEBIOD  OF  DEATH.— TREATMENT.— DETECTION 
OF  THE  METAL  IN  ORGANIC  LIQUIDS  AND  SOLIDS. 

ANTIMONY. 

General  Eemarfcs.— Metallic  ANTiMOirr  is  not  regarded  as  a  poison, 
but  when  respired  in  the  state  of  mpour,  it  is  stated  to  have  pro- 
duced serious  symptoms.  A  case  of  poisoning  by  the  vapour.s  o 
antimony  is  reported  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Medical  and  SurgicaJ 
Journal'  (vol.  5,  p.  265).  Orfila  suggests  that  the  effects  said  to 
have  been  produced  by  this  metal  in  vapour,  may  be  ascribed  to 
arsenic,  which  is  present  in  most  specimens  of  crude  antimony  as 
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it  is  used  in  maniifactvires.  ('Toxicol.'  vol.  1,  p.  504.)  Of  the 
antiiiionial  compounds,  there  are  only  two  which  require  .special 
consideration,  namely,  Tartar  emetic  and  Chloride  of  antimony. 

TARTAKATED  ANTIMONY.      TARTAR  EMETIC.      STIBIATED  TARTAR. 

Tartar  emetic  owes  its  poisonous  properties  to  the  oxide  of  anti- 
mony, of  which  it  contains  44  per  cent. ,  the  residue  being  composed 
of  potash,  tartaric  acid,  and  water.  In  consequence  of  its  having 
been  frequently  given  to  adults  in  large  doses  without  causing  death, 
its  i^oisonous  properties  have  been  doubted.  This  subject  has  al- 
ready been  fully  considered  {ante,  p.  58).  One  reason  why  the 
symptoms  are  often  so  slight  from  comparatively  large  doses,  is 
owing  to  its  possessing  such  violent  emetic  properties.  This  leads 
to  the  early  expulsion  of  the  gi'eater  part  of  the  jjoison  from  the 
stomach.  When  given  in  small  doses  at  intervals  the  effects  are 
those  of  chronic  poisoning.  Common  medicinal  doses  often  produce 
much  vomiting  and  great  depression.  A  case  is  related  by  Dr. 
Lambert,  in  which  only  four  grains  of  tartax  emetic  gave  rise  to 
violent  pain  in  the  abdomen,  vomiting,  and  purging. 

It  appears,  from  the  observations  of  the  late  Sli".  Goodlad,  of 
Manchester,  and  Mr.  Noble,  that  tartar  emetic,  even  in  small  doses, 
is  hable  to  act  as  a  poison  on  the  young.  Mr.  Wilton  records  four 
cases  in  wliich  prostration  and  collapse  followed  the  administration 
of  ordinary  doses  of  tartar  emetic  to  young  children.  Two  of  them 
were  fatal.  Three-quarters  of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  were  pre- 
scribed for  an  infant  recovering  from  measles.  The  child  died  in 
an  hour  from  the  depressing  effects  of  the  medicine.  A  similar 
dose  was  prescribed  for  another  cliild  of  the  same  parents  :  violent 
vomiting  and  purging  supervened,  and  this  case  also  ended  fataUy. 
In  a  third  instance  of  a  girl,  set.  4,  suffering  from  hooping-cough, 
one-third  of  a  grain  given  in  divided  doses  produced  alarming  symp- 
toms, which  rendered  a  discontinuance  of  the  medicine  necessary. 
('Journal  de  Chimie,'  Sept.  1847,  p.  471;  see  also  'Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  40,  p.  351.) 

Tartar  emetic  acts  more  as  an  irritant  than  as  a  corrosive  ;  but 
the  symptoms  which  it  produces,  like  those  of  all  corrosive  poisons, 
are  generally  immediate — some,  at  least,  are  manifested  within  a 
few  minutes.  It  is  used  in  medicine  hoth  externally  and  internally. 
ViNUM  Antimoniale  is  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic  in  sherry  wine  ; 
it  contains  two  grains  in  an  ounce.  It  is  prescribed  in  doses  of  ten 
drops  to  one  drachm,  and  in  m^ich  larger  doses  as  an  emetic.  It 
has  no  taste.  Tartar  emetic  ointment  contains  one-lifth  of  its  weight 
of  this  substance. 

SvMPTo.Ms. — Acute  poiioning. — When  tartar  emetic  is  taken  in 
a  dose  of  from  one  to  two  or  throe  drachms  or  upwards,  the  person 
experiences  a  strong  metallic  taste,  which  continues  for  some  time. 
In  a  few  minutes  there  is  nausea  followed  by  incessant  vomiting, 
which  continues  generally  vuitil  the  stomach  is  cleared  and  even  for 
some  time  afterwards,  as  a  result  of  local  irritation.    There  is  pain 
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in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  followed  by  purging,  more  or  less  vio- 
lent ;  a  sense  of  burning  heat  and  constriction  or  choking  in  the 
tlu'oat,  extending  through  the  whole  length  of  the  gullet  to  the 
stomach,  difficulty  of  swallowing,  soreness  of  the  mouth  and  throat, 
followed  by  the  peeling  ofl"  of  the  lining  membrane  or  the  formation 
of  an  aphthous  crust,  at  first  whitish,  but  becoming  subsequently 
discoloured,  brown  and  black.  "When  this  symptom  occurs,  it  is 
probable  that  the  same  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  exists 
in  the  gullet,  stomach,  and  part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  In  some 
cases  there  is  great  thirst,  with  increased  flow  of  saliva.  The  vo- 
mited matters  consist  of  a  white  stringy  mucus,  locking  up  solid 
portions  of  the  poison,  but  sometimes  tinged  with  blood  or  bile — 
the  evacuations  are  liquid  and  bilious.  There  are  cramps  in  the 
arms  and  legs  ;  sometimes  there  ai'e  severe  tetanic  spasms ;  coldness 
of  the  surface,  with  clammy  perspiration,  attended  with  flushing, 
and  a  congested  state  of  the  head  and  face,  faintness,  and  a  feeUng 
of  extreme  depression,  loss  of  muscular  power,  pulse  small,  con- 
tracted, and  feeble — in  advanced  cases  fluttering,  and  barely  per- 
ceptible ;  respiration  short  and  painful,  livid  or  dusky  appearance 
of  the  lips  and  face,  especially  around  the  eyes,  which  are  sunk  ; 
loss  of  voice,  complete  incapacity  for  any  exertion  ;  an  eruption 
resembling  that  of  smallpox  occasionally  showing  itself  on  the  skin  ; 
wandering  or  delirium,  with  loss  of  consciousness. 

These  symptoms  are  not  met  with  in  every  case ;  tlius,  vomiting 
and  purging  may  co-exist,  or  one  may  be  vicarious  of  the  other. 
In  certain  cases,  neither  of  these  symptoms  may  be  present,  and 
then  those  afl'ecting  the  nervous  system  are  generally  more  promi- 
nent. The  intensity  of  the  symptoms,  the  rapidity  of  their  pro- 
gress, and  the  speedy  access  of  collapse,  chiefly  distinguish  those 
of  the  acute  from  the  chronic  form.  In  the  latter  variety  there  is 
nausea,  a  loathing  of  food  and  incessant  retching,  without  actual 
vomiting  until  food  is  taken.  The  vomited  matters  are  sometimes 
white  (mucus),  but  at  a  later  period  covered  with  bile,  and  the 
symptoms  recur  with  severity  after  each  administration  of  the  anti- 
mony in  food  or  medicine— the  prostration  of  strength  being  gi-eat 
in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  this  recurrence.  There  has  been 
noticed  a  greatly  increased  secretion  of  urine.  In  no  instance  has 
suppression  been  observed,  as  in  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning.  An- 
timony appears  to  be  carried  ofl'  abundantly  by  the  urine.  In  the 
acute  form  of  poisoning,  the  presence  of  poison  in  the  food  may 
generally  be  perceived  by  the  taste  ;  in  the  chronic  form,  from  the 
smalhness  of  the  quantity,  there  may  be  no  taste  perceptible. 

One  of  the  remarkable  characters  of  the  acute  form  is  that,  m 
spite  of  the  violence  and  severity  of  the  symptoms,  even  when  the 
collapse  and  depression  appear  to  indicate  impending  dissolution, 
there  is  an  astonishing  power  of  recovery.  When  one  large  dose 
only  is  administered,  the  case  proceeds  steadily  to  recovery  or 
death,  generally  the  former  if  the  case  is  placed  early  under  proper 
treatment.    In  this  respect  acute  antinionial  is  distinguished  from 
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acute  arsenical  poisoning.  In  the  latter,  in  spite  of  early  treatment, 
and  the  removal  of  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  poison  from 
the  stomach,  the  case  frequently  terminates  fatally.  Should,  how- 
ever, another  dose  of  antimony  be  taken  at  or  about  the  time  at 
which  recovery  is  taking  place  from  the  effects  of  the  iirst,  it  will 
be  easily  imderstood  that  the  person  will  sink  under  the  effects  of 
the  poison.  If  any  doubt  exist  concerning  the  cause  of  the  symp- 
toms, i.e.  whether  they  be  due  to  bilious  cholera  or  some  form  of 
gastritis  or  gastro-enteritis,  then  an  examination  of  the  urine  should 
be  made.  If  this  be  examined  at  intervals,  it  will  be  found  to 
contain  antimony,  should  the  case  be  one  of  antiraonial  poisoning. 
An  analysis  directed  to  the  matters  vomited  and  the  excreta,  will 
also  aid  the  practitioner  in  forming  an  opinion. 

In  a  case  reported  by  Mr.  Freer,  a  man,  jet.  28,  swallowed  half 
an  ounce  (240  grains)  of  tartar  emetic  by  mistake  for  Epsom  salts, 
and  recovered  from  its  effects.  An  horn-  after  the  poison  had  been 
taken,  he  was  found  in  the  following  state  : — His  pulse  impercep- 
tible ;  tongue  diy  and  red  ;  countenance  cold  and  livid,  bathed 
with  clammy  perspiration,  and  indicative  of  great  suffering ;  violent 
pain  in  the  stomach,  and  over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen,  with 
constant  spasmodic  contraction  of  all  the  muscles,  pai-ticularly  of 
the  abdomen  and  arms.  The  fingers  were  fii-mly  contracted,  and 
the  nmscles  quite  rigid.  He  vomited  only  once,  about  half  an  hour 
after  he  had  swallowed  the  poison,  and  after  this  he  had  constant 
involuntary  aqueous  purging.  An  emetic  of  mustard  and  salt  was 
given  to  him,  and  this  produced  violent  vomiting  of  bilious  matter. 
Green  tea,  brandy,  and  decoction  of  oak-bark,  were  freely  given. 
The  cramps,  vomitings,  and  aqueous  pm-ging  continued  for  six 
hours.  The  symptoms  then  became  mitigated,  and  he  gradually 
recovered,  suffering  chiefly  from  profuse  night  perspirations.  ( '  Lan- 
cet,' May  22,  1847,  p.  535.)  This  case  is  remarkable  for  the  ano- 
malous character  of  the  symptoms,  as  in  the  absence  of  active 
vomiting,  an  emetic  was  actually  required  to  be  given— also  for  the 
recovery  of  the  individual  after  a  very  large  dose  of  the  poison. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Couling,  of  Brighton,  a  former  pupil,  for 
a  case  of  recovery  from  a  large  dose  which  occurred  in  his  practice 
in  July  1866.  A  vetex-inary  surgeon  swallowed  by  mistake  for  car- 
bonate of  soda  about  200  grains  of  tartar  emetic  in  powder.  He 
noticed  a  peculiar  taste.  Vomiting  came  on  in  fifteen  minutes,  but 
only  after  tickling  his  throat.  This  continued  violently.  In  two 
hours  there  was  severe  purging  with  symptoms  of  collapse.  The 
vomited  matters  were  green,  and  the  evacuations  like  boiled  sago. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  blood  in  either.  In  three  hours  severe 
cramps  came  on,  affecting  all  the  muscles  ;  he  was  unable  to  move 
or  speak.  Brandy  and  other  remedies  were  employed,  and  in  six 
hours,  after  a  warm  perspiration,  he  began  to  recover.  Tliere  wa.s 
suppression  of  urine.  Only  a  small  (luantity  was  passed,  and  this 
wa.sof  a  coffee  colour.  For  two  or  three  days  he  suflbred  from 
stiffness  in  the  limbs  and  in  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen.    In  one 
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instance  a  small  dose  of  this  substance  caused  death  by  producing 
intestinal  htemorrhage.  ('Assoc.  Med.  Jour.'  June  10,  1853,  p. 
513.)  Mr.  Procter,  of  York,  communicated  to  me,  in  July  1860, 
the  cases  of  four  children  to  whom,  by  mistake,  a  mixture  of  sulphur 
and  tartar  emetic  had  been  given.  An  ounce  of  sublimed  sulphur 
and  one  drachm  of  tartar  emetic  had  been  divided  among  the  four. 
The  symptoms  presented  the  same  characters  in  each  ;  early  vomit- 
ing, which  became  violent  and  incessant,  pain  in  the  bowels,  purg- 
ing, great  thirst,  cold  clammy  perspu'ation,  feeble  pulse,  cramps  of 
the  limbs  and  twitchings  of  the  muscles  with  great  depression. 
Tliere  was  no  sense  of  heat  or  constriction  in  tlie  throat,  and  no 
difficulty  of  swallowing.    Under  treatment  they  all  recovered. 

Dr.  Gleaves,  U.S.,  has  related,  in  the  'Western  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,'  the  following  case  :• — A  young  man  swal- 
lowed by  mistake  a  tablespoon ful  of  tartar  emetic  (=  about  478 
grains).  In  an  hour  afterwards  he  was  speechless,  pulseless,  and 
apparently  dying.  Although  lie  drank  freely  of  cold  water,  and 
initated  his  throat  repeatedly  with  his  finger,  no  vomiting  had  oc- 
cuiTed.  During  the  first  three  hours  he  vomited  only  two  or  three 
times,  and  tlie  matter  ejected  was  chiefly  the  water  taken  to  favour 
vomiting.  After  the  lapse  of  two  hours  there  was  violent  purging. 
In  seven  hours  this  ceased,  and  there  was  great  thirst,  with  a  sense 
of  burning  pain  in  the  throat,  gullet,  stomach,  and  bowels.  There 
was  also  great  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  the  vomited  matters 
were  tinged  with  blood.  On  the  following  day  the  vomiting  con- 
tinued, but  the  purging  was  arrested.  The  throat  was  covered  with 
pustules  :  there  Avas  pain  in  jjassing  the  urine,  which  was  copious. 
On  the  third  day,  the  vvliole  of  the  body  was  covered  with  genuine 
tartar  emetic  pustules.  These  began  to  heal,  and  the  patient  to 
recover,  in  about  two  weeks.  ('Medical  Times,'  Jan.  24,  1846, 
p.  127.)  This  is  the  only  case  of  poisoning  with  tartarized  anti- 
mony, in  which  jDustular  eruptions  on  the  skin  are  stated  to  have 
been  observed.  It  is  otherwise  remarkable  for  recovery  from  so 
large  a  dose,  considering  that  but  httle  of  the  jpoison  could  have 
been  expelled  in  the  first  instance  by  vomiting. 

Chronic  poisoning. — A  good  account  of  the  effects  produced  by 
this  poison,  given  at  intervals  in  small  doses  to  healthy  persons, 
has  been  published  by  Dr.  Mayerhofer.  (Heller's  '  Arcliiv.'  1846, 
pts.  2,  3,  4,  p.  100,  et  seq.)  The  principal  symptoms  observed 
■were — great  nausea,  vomiting  of  mucous  and  bilious  Liquids,  great 
depression,  watery  purging,  followed  often  by  constipation  of  the 
bowels  ;  small,  contracted,  and  frequent  pulse  ;  loss  of  voice  and 
muscular  strength  ;  coldness  of  the  skin,  with  clammy  perspiration, 
and  death  from  complete  exhaustion.  Several  cases  have  recently 
occurred  in  this  country,  whicli  show  that  tartar  emetic  has  been 
thus  criminally  and  fatally  used.  In  addition  to  the  cases  of  Ann 
Palmer  and  J.  P.  Cook,  there  are  those  of  Beg.  v.  M'Mullen  (Liver- 
pool Summer  Assizes,  1856),  Reg.  v.  Freeman  (Drogheda  Sprmg 
Assizes,  1857),  and  Beg.  v.  Eardman  (Lancaster  Summer  Assizes, 
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1857),  the  cases  of  the  Jnnies  fiuiiily  at  Liverpool,  Reg.  v.  TJ^usloin 
(Liverpool  Autumn  Assizes,  18G0,  ante,  p.  113, 'Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.' 
Oct.  1857),  and  the  case  of  General  Ketchnm  {ante,  p.  102). 

External  application. — Tartar  emetic  is  said  to  have  produced 
symptoms  of  ii-ritant  poisoning  when  applied  externally  to  the  skin 
in  the  form  of  ointment  as  a  counter-irritant.  In  a  case  where  the 
skin  was  but  little  alFected  by  the  use  of  this  ointment,  nausea  and 
sickness  were  produced,  whicli  disappeared  when  the  use  of  the 
ointment  was  discontinued.  Although  it  is  extensively  used  as  an 
external  application  by  medical  practitioners,  it  is  rare  to  hear  of 
cases  of  poisoning  by  it  under  these  circumstances.  Dr.  Griffiths, 
of  Philadelphia,  states  that,  among  other  symptoms,  it  has  pro- 
duced violent  salivation.  The  eflects  appear  to  be  usually  limited  to 
the  production  of  local  irritation  and  a  pustular  eruption  on  the 
parts  of  the  skin  to  which  it  has  been  applied. 

Appbakajjces  after  death.— The  moiith,  throat,  and  giillet 
have  been  found  inflamed,  or  in  an  aphthous,  state.  The  inflam- 
mation has  been  sometimes  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  throat  and  the  lower  part  of  the  gullet.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  is  more  or  less  reddened  in  patches  or  spots,  as  a 
result  of  inflammation  ;  the  membrane  is  softened  or  coiToded,  and 
easily  removed  by  friction,  sometimes  covered  with  false  membrane 
or  aphthous  crusts  ;  the  surface  darkened,  inflamed,  and  ulcerated  ; 
and  small  ulcers  with  pustular  exudations  are  occasionally  found.' 
The  contents  of  the  stomach  ai-e  of  a  dark  brownish  colour,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  mucous  matters,  coloured  either  by  blood,  bi'le,  or 
by  a  mixture  of  both.  The  pei-itoneal  or  external  coat  of  the 
stomach  has  been  found  inflamed  ;  the  intestines  present  similar 
appeara,nces,  the  inflamed  portions  of  mucous  membrane  being  seen 
chiefly  in  the  duodenum,  ctecum,  and  rectum  ;  the  contents  of  the 
intestines  are  bilious  or  bloody,  with  much  mucus.  There  are 
aphthous  ulcerations  in  the  glands  of  the  small  intestines  ;  the 
lungs  show  more  or  less  congestion  in  portions  of  the  lobes  ;  the 
heart  is  empty,  or  if  blood  be  contained  in  its  cavities  this  is  dark- 
coloured  and  liquid  ;  the  blood  liquid  throughout  the  body.  The 
brain  and  its  membranes  have  been  found  congested,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  softened.  Cases  have  been  met  with  in  which 
these  appearances  have  not  been  found,  or  the  changes  have  been 
slight  and  rinimpoi'tant.  (Bocker,  '  Vergiftungen,'  p.  37.)  In  death 
from  chronic  poisoning,  the  liver  has  been  found  enlarged,  and  so 
softened,  that  its  structure  was  easily  broken  down.  The  organs 
of  the  body  have  been  in  some  instances  well  preserved.  These 
appearances  will  necessarily  vaiy  according  to  tlie  duration  of  the 
case.  When  life  is  protracted,  there  may  be  the  appearances  of 
gastro-enteritis  in  a  severe  form. 

Two  children,  a  boy  :et.  5  years,  and  a  girl  jet.  3  years,  each 
swallowed  a  powder  containing  ten  grains  of  tartarized  antimony 
mixed  mth  a  little  sugar.  It  was  stated  that,  in  twenty  minutt4 
after  taking  the  powders,  they  were  seized  with  violent  vomitintr 
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and  purging,  and  great  prostration  of  strength,  followed  by  convul- 
sions and  tetanic  spasms  ;  there  was  also  great  thirst.  The  boy- 
died  in  eight  hours,  and  the  girl  in  twelve  or  thirteen  hours,  after 
swallowing  the  dose.  The  bodies  were  inspected  between  four  and 
live  days  after  death.  In  that  of  the  boy  there  was  effusion  of 
serum  in  the  right  pleura  ;  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung  poste- 
riorly was  redder  than  natural,  and  the  peritoneum  was  injected 
from  recent  inflammation.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum 
was  inflamed,  and  covered  with  a  whitish-yellow  viscid  secretion  ; 
this  was  observed  throughout  the  intestinal  canal,  although  the 
colour  was  of  a  deeper  yellow  in  the  large  intestines  ;  there  was  no 
ulceration.  The  peritoneal  coat  of  the  stomach  was  inflamed.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  this  organ  was  much  inflamed,  especially  about 
the  larger  curvature,  and  at  the  cardiac  orifice  ;  there  was  no  ulcer- 
ation. The  contents  (about  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  a  dark  grti- 
mous  fluid,  having  a  slightly  acid  reaction)  were  adherent  to  it  ; 
and  in  one  case  there  was  a  patch  of  lymph.  The  tests  used  did 
not  indicate  the  presence  of  antimony.  With  regard  to  other  ap- 
pearances, the  tongue  was  covered  with  a  white  fur,  and  appeared 
soddened  ;  the  fauces  were  not  inflamed  ;  the  windpipe  and  gullet 
had  a  natural  appearance.  On  opening  the  cranium,  the  dura 
mater  was  found  congested  ;  the  longitudinal  sinus  contained  a 
coagidura  of  lymph,  and  but  little  blood.  The  vessels  of  the  surface 
of  the  brain  were  much  injected  with  dai'k  blood,  the  whole  surface 
having  a  deep  p\irple  colour.  Every  portion  of  the  brain,  when 
cut,  presented  many  bloody  points.  The  cerebellum  and  medulla 
oblongata  were  also  congested  ;  there  was  no  efi'usion  in  the  ven- 
tricles', or  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  In  the  body  of  the  gu-l,  the 
morbid  appearances  were  similar  ;  there  were  also  patches,  resem- 
bling the  eruption  of  scarlatina,  on  the  arms,  legs,  and  neck.  The 
arachnoid  membrane  was  more  opaque  than  usual ;  and  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  where  the  inflammation  was 
(rreatest,  were  two  or  three  white  spots,  each  about  the  size  of  a 
split  pea,  which  appeared  to  be  the  commencement  of  ulceration. 
(Mr.  Hartley  in  '  Lancet,'  April  25,  1846,  p.  460.) 

A  <^irl,  sat.  16,  swallowed  a  dose  of  tartarized  antimony,  amoimt- 
ing  tolfrom  forty  to  sixty  grains.  There  was  severe  vomiting  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  purging  ;  these 
symptoms  continued  for  about  three  hours.  She  also  complamed 
of  pain  and  a  burning  sensation  down  the  oesophagus.  The  vomited 
matters  were  of  a  dark  colour.  On  the  following  morning  she  had  re- 
covered from  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  ;  but  in  the  afternoon 
there  was  a  relapse.  She  continually  threw  her  head  back,  and 
screamed  ;  the  skin  was  warm  and  moist  ;  the  pupils  were  dilated ; 
and  the  knees  drawn  up.  She  died  in  about  thirty-six  hours  after 
taking  the  poison,  and  during  the  six  or  eight  hours  previou.s  to  her 
death  she  was  quite  deHrious.  An  inspection  was  made  thirty-six 
hours  after  death.    The  throat  appeared  swollen  ;  the  lungs  were 
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sliglitly  congested  ;  the  heart  was  liealthy,  and  contained  about  six 
ckachms  of  fluid  blood.  The  stomach  contained  sixteen  ounces  of  a 
thick  bloody  liquid ;  at  the  gi-eater  extremity  the  coats  were  softened 
and  blood  was  efl'iised  under  the  mucous  coat  in  several  ijlaces.  The 
small  intestines  contained  a  similar  liquid  with  much  mucus';  but 
there  was  no  appearance  of  inflammation.  Only  slight  traces  of  the 
poison  were  f.  :id  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  the  usual  tests 
the  greater  part  having  probably  passed  (jff  by  vomiting  and  puree- 
ing. (Mr  Beale  in  'Lancet,'  Jan.  21, 1854.)  In  animals  poisoned 
by  this  substance.  Dr.  Pavyand  I  have  found  general  inflammation 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

FAT.iL  DOSE.— Period  of  vbath.— The  quantity  oi  tartar  emetic 
which  IS  actually  required  to  destroy  Hfe  is  unknown.  It  wiU  pro- 
bably depend  in  a  great  degree  on  whether  active  vomitincr  and 
purging  have  been  excited  or  not ;  for  these  symptoms  have  not 
been  present  m  all  cases.  Doses  of  from  twenty  grains  to  one 
ounce  have  been  token  without  destroying  life  ;  although  alarming 
symptoms  of  in-itation  have  followed.  In  one  case  related  by  Orfila 
a  man,  ast.  50,  took  forty  gi-ains  of  tartarized  antimony,  and  died 
in  about  four  days.  This  was  the  only  one  out  of  about  five  cases 
of  poisoning  by  this  substance  quoted  by  Orfila,  which  proved  fatal. 
(  Orfila  vol.  1,  p.  480.)  Dr.  Beck  mentions  a  case  in  which  fifteen 
grams  of  this  substance  in  solution  killed  a  child  in  a  few  weeks  • 
vomiting  and  purging  ensued,  followed  by  convulsions  and  death' 
ihLs  case  proves  that  a  patient  is  not  always  saved  by  vomitinc/ and 
purging  :  the  fatal  eflTects  on  such  an  occasion  are  probably  due  to 
rapid  absorption.  (See  also  '  Medical  Gazette,'  vol.  44  p  334  ) 
Dr.  Pollock  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  an  adult  was  killed  in  ten 
houi's  by  a  dose  of  one  drachm,  in  spite  of  early  and  violent  vomit- 

A  ^\    r^^fro^^-f^'  Pi^^^-^  observed  by 

Mr.  Hartley  (p.  462)  a  dose  of  ten  grains  proved  fatal  to  each  child 
in  a  few  hours.  A  dose  of  four  grains,  however,  has  been  known 
to  produce  alarming  symptoms.  Dr.  Lambert,  who  reports  the 
case  m  Casper's  '  Wochensclmft '  (1841),  states  that  this  dose  gave 
nse  to  violent  pain  m  the  abdomen,  vomiting,  and  purging.  The 
patient  then  fell  into  strong  convulsions,  which  lasted  half  an  hour 
-de  became  speechless,  -  no  pulse  could  be  perceived,  the  skin  was 
cold,  and  It  was  supposed  that  he  was  dead.  Stimulating  frictions 
fourteen  days  ^'^P^''^®*^'  '"''^       slowly  recovered  in  about 

A  case  was  referred  to  me  in  March  1847,  in  which  it  was  of 
some  importance  to  assign  the  probable  fatal  dose  for  a  child  mt.  4 
or  o.  ihe  child  was  labouring  under  disease  of  the  lnn<--s  An 
^i^^r P'-^^'^'-^bed  for  it.  Two  doses  werS  taken, 
ana  tlie  child  died  twenty-four  liours  after  taking  the  last  dose 
The  cause  of  death  wa.s  assigned  to  the  medicine  and  the  medical 
sufferSl  .manslaughter.     The  child  hacl  n 

suffered  from  vomiting  or  purging  or  other  symptom  exceptin-r  pai„ 
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after  taking  the  medicine.  I  found  by  examining  the  antimonial 
mixture,  that  each  dose  contained  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  tartar 
emetic,  making  half  a  gi-ain  in  the  whole.  From  this  vesxilt,  and 
from  the  absence  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  antimonial  poisoning 
an  opinion  was  given  that  the  child  had  not  died  from  the  effects  of 
the  medicine  but  from  the  disease. 

Tartar  emetic  in  small  doses  may  occasion  death  by  reason  of 
its  exerting  a  depressing  influence  on  the  action  of  the  heart.  Aged 
persons,  or  those  who  are  debilitated  by  disease,  might  die  under 
these  circumstances  from  a  dose  or  doses  which  would  produce  no 
injury  to  strong  and  healthy  adults.  The  effects,  however,  should 
be  clearly  traced  to  the  action  of  the  poison,  and  not  be  owing  to 
exhaustion  as  a  result  of  disease.  In  February  1853,  Mr.  Wakley 
referred  to  me  for  examination  a  case,  in  which  it  was  supposed 
that  two  doses  of  antimonial  wine,  equal  to  about  three  grains  of 
tartar  emetic,  had  caused  the  death  of  a  man  who  was  in  a  diseased 
condition,  by  its  remote  effect  upon  tlie  heart^i  No  trace  of  anti- 
mony was  found  in  the  stomach  or  tissues,  there  were  no  f^ymptoms 
to  indicate  poisoning,  and  under  these  circumstances  death  could 
not  be  reasonably  attributed  to  the  medicine.  The  man  had  died 
in  about  twenty  hours  after  taking  it,  probably  from  exhaustion  of 
the  vital  powers  as  a  result  of  disease,  and  not  from  the  direct 
action  of  the  substance. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  cases  in  which  this  poison 
has  proved  fatal  have  been  but  few  ;  but  I  have  elsewhere  reported 
thirty-seven,  of  which  sixteen  were  fatal.  The  smallest  fatal  dose 
was  in  a  child,— three-quarters  of  a  grain,  and  in  an  adult,  two 
grains  ;  but  in  this  case,  there  were  circumstances  which  favoured 
the  fatal  operation  of  the  poison.  ('Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  Oct. 
1857.) 

The  medicinal  dose  of  tartar  emetic,  in  substance,  as  a  sudorific 
and  expectorant,  is  from  l-12th  to  l-8th  of  a  grain — to  produce 
nausea,  l-4th  to  one-half  grain — to  act  as  an  emetic,  1  to  2  gi-ains. 
In  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  lungs  it  has  been 
used  in  much  larger  doses,  although  not  without  dangerous  result. 
(Seep.  58.) 

Taking  the  facts  hitherto  collected,  it  appears  probable,  that 
under  circumstances  favourable  to  its  noxious  operation  on  the 
system  (indicated  by  failure  of  pulsation  and  coUaj^se),  a  dose  of 
from  ten  to  ticenty  grains,  taken  at  once,  might  destroy  an  adult, 
and  if  taken  in  divided  doses,  a  smaller  quantity  than  this  might 
suffice.  Large  doses  are  verj-  uncertain  in  their  ojDeration.  In  two 
instances  persons  have  recovered  after  taking  quantities  twice,  and 
even  eight  times,  as  great  as  that  which  has  proved  fatal  to  a  healthy 
man. 

In  reference  to  the  fatal  dose,  it  is  rather  to  the  effects  pro- 
duced, than  to  the  actual  quantity  taken,  that  we  are  to  look.  As 
vomiting  and  purging  generally  occur  s^Deedily,  and  the  poison  is 
know  n  to  be  ejected,  it  would  be  ii-rational  to  assume  that  the  dose 
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swallowed  remained  unaltered  in  the  body.  It  is  imiDoi-tant,  there- 
fore, not  to  fix  the  fatal  dose  by  actual  weight.  A  -quantity  which 
may  destroy  an  infant,  wiU  not  destroy  an  adult  woman,  and  a  dose 
which  may  kill  a  delicate  woman,  or  an  old  person,  might  not  act 
fatally  on  a  strong  and  healthy  man.  A  person  labouring  under 
disease  may  be  more  easily  destroyed  than  one  who  is  healthy,  and 
lastly,  there  is  that  ever-vaiying  condition  of  idiosyncrasy,  in  which, 
as  it  is  well  known,  there  is  a  state  of  constitution  that  renders  a 
person  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  antimonial  compounds,  than 
others  apparently  in  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  to  health, 
age,  etc.  Then,  again,  a  dose  of  ten  grains,  administered  at  once, 
may  not  be  attended  with  the  same  amount  of  danger  to  life  as 
the  same  quantity  given  in  small  doses  over  many  days  or  weeks. 

Treatment. — Tliis  consists  in  promoting  vomiting  by  the  free 
administration  of  tepid  water,  with  milk,  or  other  diluents.  A 
solution  of  tannic  acid  may  be  given  at  short  intervals  or  injected 
by  the  stomach-pump.  In  the  absence  of  tannic  acid  any  vegetable 
infusion  containing  it,  such  as  strong  green  tea,  decoction  of  oak- 
bark,  or  Peruvian  bark,  may  be  given.  This  principle  combines 
with  oxide  of  antimony  to  form  a  compound  insoluble  in  water  ; 
and,  if  attended  with  no  other  benefit,  it  at  least  susiiends  the 
operation  of  the  poison. 


CHAPTER  48. 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. — TABTAB  EMETIC  AS  A  SOLIU  AKD  IN  SOLUTION. — DE- 
TECTION OF  ANTIMONY  IN  ORGANIC  LIQUIDS  AND  SOLmS. — QUANTITATIVE 
ANALYSIS. —  DETECTION  IN  THE  TISSUES  AFTER  LONG  PERIODS. 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Tartar  Emetic  as  a  solid. — In  the  state  of  powder  it  is  white 
and  crystalline.  It  has  been  occasionally  sold  by  mistake  for  tar- 
taric acid  with  soda  powders,  and  sometimes  for  cream  of  tartar. 
1.  It  is  easily  dissolved  by  water — it  is  taken  up  by  fourteen  parts 
of  cold,  and  two  of  boiling  water  ;  the  solution  has  a  faint  acid 
reaction,  and  an  acrid  metallic  taste  ;  it  is  decomposed  and  be- 
comes mouldy  by  long  keeping.  It  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol.  2. 
The  powder  dropped  into  stU/phide  of  ammonium  is  turned  of  an 
orange  or  reddisli- brown  colour,  and  is  thereby  known  from  other 
poisonous  metallic  salts.  3.  Heated  on  mica  in  air,  it  is  not  vola- 
tilized, but  is  chaiTed  and  evolves  the  peculiar  odour  of  burnt  tar- 
taric acid.  When  heated  in  a  reduction-tube,  it  is  charred,  but  does 
not  melt  before  charring,  like  the  acetate  of  lead.  The  metal  is  par- 
tially reduced  by  the  carbon  of  the  tartaric  acid,  and  a  peculiar  odour 
is  evolved.  The  decomposed  mass  has  a  greyish-blue  metallic  lustre. 
No  metallic  or  crystalline  sublimate  is  produced  in  this  expei'imeiit 
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by  the  heat  of  a  spii-it-lamp.  4.  When  boiled  in  water  containing 
one-sixth  part  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  metallic  copper  is  im- 
mersed in  the  boiling  liquid,  a  grey  deposit  of  antimony  takes  place 
on  this  metal.  The  colour  of  the  deposit  is  violet-red  if  the  quan- 
tity is  small,  but  the  deposit  is  iron-grey,  like  arsenic  or  even  black 
and  pulverulent,  if  large.  5.  The  solution,  acidulated  with  one- 
tenth  part  of  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  in  the  cold  a  black  deposit  of 
antimony  on  a  surface  of  pure  tin.  A  slip  of  tin-foil  free  from 
lead  should  be  used  in  this  experiment.  A  solution  of  arsenic  pro- 
duces no  deposit  on  tin  under  tliese  cirumstances.  Another  method 
of  distinguisliing  antimony  from  arsenic,  or  of  detecting  antimony 
when  mixed  with  arsenic,  is  to  employ  the  chloride  of  tin  with 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid  in  eqiial  pai'ts.  Both  acids  of  arsenic  and 
all  their  solid  compounds  are  innnediately  precipitated  on  boiling 
them  in  this  mixture,  as  brown  metallic  arsenic.  Pure  tartar 
emetic  in  powder  produces  no  change  of  colour  or  precipitate,  un- 
less it  contains  some  traces  of  arsenic,  when  the  liquid  will  acquire 
a  brownish  colour. 

Tartar  emetic  in  solution. — 1.  On  slowly  evaporating  a  small 
quantity  on  a  slip  of  glass,  it  will  crystallize  in  tetrahedra  and  in 

other  derivatives  of  the  octahe- 
dron. If  obtained  from  a  very 
diluted  solution,  the  crystalliza- 
tion is  prismatic  with  angular 
forms.  The  crystals  differ  from 
those  of  arsenic  in  decomposing  a 
polarized  ray  of  light.  2.  JJiluted 
nit7-ic  acid  added  to  the  solution, 
throws  down  a  white  precipitate 
(sub-nitrate  of  antimony) ;  the 
other  two  mineral  acids  act  in  the 
same  way ;  but,  as  they  precipitate 
numerous  other  metallic  solutions, 
there  are  objections  to  them  which 
do  not  hold  with  respect  to  nitric 
acid.  The  white  precipitate  thus 
formed  possesses  the  remarkable 
property  of  being  entirely  dis- 
solved by  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  :  it  is  also  soluble  in  a  large 
excess  of  nitric  acid,  so  that  if  much  of  the  test  be  added  at  once, 
no  precipitate  is  produced.  3.  Ferrocyanide  of  j)otassium  does  not 
precipitate  the  solution,  wliereby  tartar  emetic  is  known  from  most 
other  soluble  metallic  poisons.  4.  S'ldphide  of  ammonium,  or  sid- 
phuretted  hydrogen  gas,  produces  in  the  solution  a  reddish  orange- 
coloured  precipitate,  differing  in  colour  from  every  other  metallic 
sulphide.  The  dried  precipitate  is  not  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  is 
dissolved  on  boihng  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  this  solution, 
if  too  much  acid  is  not  present,  is  again  precipitated  as  a  wliit^ 
insoluble  oxide  of  antimony  on  adding  a  portion  of  it  to  water. 


Fig.  37. 


Crystals  of  Tartar  Emetic,  magnified 
SO  diameters. 
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The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  the  only  test  available  when  the 
quantity  of  antimony  present  in  the  solution  is  small.  It  is  the 
special  and  characteristic  test  of  the  metal.    It  will  reveal  the  pre- 

■  sence  of  l-500th  of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  ;  or,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  the  1,000th  part  of  a  gi-aiii  of  antimony.  There 
are  no  objections  to  the  results  obtained  by  this  test. 

The  foregoing  tests,  it  will  be  observed,  merely  indicate  the 
presence  of  oxide  of  antimony— but  this  is  in  reality  the  poison 
which  we  have  to  seek— the  cream  of  tartar  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined being  merely  the  vehicle  ;  and  in  a  case  of  poisoning,  this  is 
no  more  the  object  of  medico-legal  research  than  if  it  were  the 
1  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  arsenic  or  corrosive  sublimate.  It 
;  is,  besides,  well  known  that  tai-tar  emetic  is  the  only  soluble  com- 
pound of  the  oxide  of  antimony  which  is  likely  to  be  met  with  in 
medicme  or  chemistry.  Should  it  be  required  to  prove  the  pre- 
sence of  cream  of  tartar,  this  maybe  done  by  filtering  the  liquid 
from  wluch  the  oxide  of  antunony  has  been  entirely  precipitated  by 

■  sulphiuretted  hycb-ogen  gas.  On  evaporating  this  liquid,  the  cream 
.  of  tartar  may  be  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  residue. 

In  liquids  eontaining  organic  matter! —Tartar  emetic  is  precipi- 
•  tated  by  tannic  acid  m  all  its  forms,  but  not  readily  by  albumen  or 
mucous  membrane  ;  therefore  it  may  be  found  partly  dissolved  in 
the  liquids  of  the  stomach,  provided  no  antidote  has  been  adminis- 
tered.   The  precipitates  produced  with  tannic  acid  and  other  or- 
.  game  substances  are  quite  soluble  in  tartaric  acid. 

Various  trial-tests  may  be  used  to  determine  whether  antimony 
IS  really  present  m  an  organic  liquid  before  attempting  to  separate 
the  nietal  as  siilphide.  1.  A  few  drops  poured  off  in  a  clear  state 
may  be  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  If  antimony  is 
present  m  moderate  quantity,  the  fact  will  be  indicated  by  the  pro- 
duction of  an  orange-red  froth  and  a  red  precipitate.  If  the  organic 
liquid  IS  deeply  coloured  and  mixed  with  blood  or  mucus,  a  small 
portion  of  It  may  be  placed  in  a  tube  dialyser  (see  ante,  page  149), 
and  a  clear  liquid  obtained,  in  which  the  precipitated  sulphide  may 
be  seen  of  its  true  orange-red  colours.  2.  This  test,  however,  may 
produce  no  change,  and  yet  the  metal  may  be  present.  In  this 
case  we  acidulate  a  small  quantity  of  the  clear  liquid  with  one- 
tenth  of  Its  volume  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  plunge  into  it 
a  shp  of  pure  tm-foil.  The  presence  of  a  soluble  compound  of  anti- 
mony is  indicated  by  the  rapid  deposit  of  the  metal  in  the  form  of 
a  black  powder  upon  the  tin.  3.  The  clear  liquid  acidulated  with 
one-sixth  part  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boiled,  will,  if  antimony  be 
pre.sent,  rapidly  deposit  the  metal  of  a  violet-red  colour,  or  as  a 
grey  metallic  coating  on  the  surface  of  a  bright  slip  of  copper-foil. 
A  negative  result  from  these  tests  (2  and  3)  would  show  the  absence 
ot  antimony.  («  Guy's  Hospital  Rep.'  1800,  p.  214.)  4.  The  gal- 
vanic test.  A  small  quantity  of  the  organic  liquid  may  be  placed  in 
drnli  1  '™  ^'"^fj^^'e  '-^"^  acidulated  with  a  sufliciont  quantity  of  hy- 
drochlonc  acid  to  hold  dissolved  any  precipitate  which  may  be  in 
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the  first  instance  formed.  Zinc  foU  is  then  brought  into  contact  with 
the  platinum  through  the  acid  liquid,  and  if  antimony  is  present,  the 
platinum  where  touched  by  the  zinc,  is  covered  with  a  black  layer  of 
metallic  antimony. 

If  the  presence  of  antimony  is  indicated  by  any  of  these  tests, 
the  contents  and  ooats  of  the  stomach,  finely  cut  up,  or  any  solid 
articles  of  food,  should  be  boiled  in  water  strongly  acidulated  with 
tartaric  acid.  The  mucous  and  bloody  contents  of  the  stomach,  with 
the  insoluble  deposits  found  therein,  should  be  similarly  treated. 
The  liquid  should  be  strained  and  filtered  from  any  insoluble  mat- 
ters. A  portion  of  it  maybe  placed  in  a  dialysing  vessel  (see  page  150, 
ante),  and  after  a  few  hours  the  dialysed  liquid  may  be  found  in  a 
clear  state  for  testing.  A  mouldy  and  decomposed  solution  of  tartar 
emetic  kept  for  a  year  and  mixed  with  coffee,  milk,  and  albumen, 
thus  speedily  yielded  a  clear  and  almost  colourless  liquid  in  a  state 
fitted  for  the  application  of  the  tests.  A  cuiTent  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas  may  now  be  passed  into  the  filtered  organic  liquid  untU 
there  is'no  further  precipitation.  The  sulphide  is  collected,  washed, 
and  dried.  If  it  is  the  sulphide  of  antimony,  it  will  have  an  orange- 
red  or  brown  colour,  and  will,  when  dried,  be  dissolved  by  a  small 
quantity  of  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  (forming  cWoride  of  antimony) 
with  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  boiling  should 
be  continued  for  several  minutes,  until  all  colour  has  disappeared. 
On  adding  this  solution  to  a  large  quantity  of  water,  a  dense  wlute 
precipitate  of  oxychloride  of  antimony  (powder  of  Algaroth  or  Alga- 
rotti  Mcreurius  Vitct)  falls  down.  This  is  characteristic  of  antimony. 
If  it  be  objected  that  chloride  of  bismuth  undergoes  a  similar  change 
when  poured  into  water,  sulphide  of  ammonium  will  easily  enable 
the  operator  to  distinguish  the  two  metals  ;  the  antimonial  precipi- 
tate is  turned  of  an  orange-red  colour  by  that  solution,  while  the 
bismuthic  precipitate  is  turned  of  a  deep  black.  The  antimomal 
precipitate  is  easily  dissolved  by  tartaric  acid,  that  of  bismuth  is  not. 
A  soluble  compound  of  bismuth  could  not  have  been  present  m  the 
organic  liquid  under  the  circumstanceB.  . 

That  portion  of  the  organic  hquid  submitted  to  dialysis,  if  clear 
and  free  from  dissolved  organic  matters,  may  be  concentrated  by 
evaporation.  A  few  drops  of  the  concentrated  liquid  may  yield 
crystals  recognizable  by  their  form  or  their  action  on  polarized  light. 
The  remainder  of  the  liquid  may  be  subtmtted  to  the  tests  elsewhere 
described  for  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic  {ante,  p.  466),  the  greater 
pari;  being  reserved  for  precipitation  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
the  determination  of  the  properties  of  the  precipitate. 

It  has  been  a  question  on  a  trial  of  considerable  mportance  m 
the  United  States  (the  case  of  Mrs.  Wharton,  Baltimore,  IS^-A 
see  aSe  p.  102),  whether  the  chemical  evidence  of  the  presence  o 
antimony  would  be  complete  and  satisfactoiy  in  those  cases  in  which 
theTna^ysrs  was  limitecf  to  the  production  of  the  pl"de^f 
version  into  chloride,  and  the  action  o  wa  er  upon  it.        t^e  pi^e 
liminary  experiments  described  as  trial  tests  (2,  3,  4,  p.  467)  have 
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been  performed  on  portions  of  the  organic  liquids,  the  evidence 
should  be  regarded  as  conclusive  and  satisfactory.  The  process 
would  be  free  from  all  objections.  The  antimony  would  be  repro- 
duced as  metal  by  one  or  all  of  the  methods  mentioned. 

Supposing  these  preliminary  trials  to  have  been  omitted,  the 
chloride  of  antimony  obtained  from  the  conversion  of  the  smJpliide 
nught  be  still  made  subservient  to  the  production  of  the  metal  in 
various  forms.    A  small  qmntity  of  the  chloride  thus  obtained, 
mstead  of  beiug  add«d  to  water  (or  in  addition  to  this  experiment), 
should  be  employed  for  obtaining  the  metal  antimony  by  copper 
tm,  or  platmum  with  zinc.    Very  little  of  the  material  will  suffice 
for  this  corroborative  result,  and  it  would  show  positively  that  the 
metal  antimony  wa»  really  present.    To  rely  upon  the  production 
ot  an  orange-red  or  brown  precipitate  and  the  action  ©f  acids  and 
water,  at  a  trial  for  murder  by  poisoning  with  antimony,  would  be 
as  unsatisfactory  aa  a  reliance  upon  a  yeUow  precipitate  and  its  solu- 
Diiity  in  ammonia,  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  presence  of  arsenic 
on  a  trial  for  murder  by  poisoning  with  that  substance.  No  medical 
jurist  would  in  the  present  day  rest  his  evidence  upon  such  an  in- 
complete foundation.    By  the  methods  described  he  may  readily 
obtam  the  metal  and  convert  this  into  oxide  and  sulphide,  or  he 
may  obtain  the  sulphide  and  convert  this  into  the  chloride  and 
metal.    (See  '  Guy's  Hospital  Rep.'  1860,  p.  263.)    Assuming  that 
the  presence  of  antimony  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  has  been 
satisfactorily  demonstrated,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  anti- 
monial  compound  has  been  taken  or  administered  as  a  poison ;  since 
It  is  freqiiently  prescribed  as  a  medicine,  and  often  taken  as  such  by 
persons  of  their  own  accord.   We  could  only  suspect  that  it  existed 
as  a  poison  (,r  had  caused  death,  when  the  quantity  present  was 
large,  and  there  were  corresponding  appearances  of  irritation  and  in- 
nanimation  in  the  alimentary  canal.    In  two  cases  of  criminal  ad- 
ministration in  small  doses,  the  quantity  found  in  each  body  did  not 
exceed  three  grains     The  discovery  of  it  in  a  medicinal  mixture 
would  not  of  itself  be  evidence  of  an  intent  to  poison. 

(^rianhtative  analysis.—The  quantity  of  tartar  emetic  present  in 
I  T^  "^t^      determined  by  the  weight  of  the  washed  and  dried 
+  In     .1"   , 'J"^"^         ^  measured  quantity  of  liquid  by  precipita- 
^"'Ph"j'f "ed  hydrogen.    One  hundred  parts  of  the  dried 
Sar  emetic''''''"     ''''^  equivalent  to  202-78  parts  of  ci-ystallized 

The  facts  connected  with  the  absorption,  deposition,  and  elimi- 
nation  ot  antimony  have  been  already  described  {ante,  p.  30).  I  have 
n! "  "^^^'^       statements  of  Orfila,  that  in  poison- 

ng  with  tartar  emetic,  antimony  is  retained  by  the  organs  partly 

a        T  .  T'''*^^-    ^^'''^  •'^  ^'-^te^-y  e^^tJ-'-^ct  of  the  liver  in 

mS  tTlT'""^  "^'3  '"^"tj^^^ny'  ^'-^s  to  yield  traces  of  the 

meta  ,  but  the  proportion  deposited  is  too  small  to  admit  of  ex- 
traction by  water,  and  precipitation  by  sulphuretted  hydrotren 
weinschs  process  may  be  adopted,  as  the  antimony  is  thereby  at 
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once  obtained  in  the  metallic  state.  A  few  ounces  of  the  liver  oi* 
other  organ,  cut  into  small  pieces,  should  be  placed  in  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  pure  hydrocliloric  acid  (first  proved  to  be  free  from 
antimony)  and  seven  pai-ts  of  water.  The  mixture  is  boiled  in  a 
flask  provided  with  a  small  funnel  (see  ante,  p.  332),  and  while  boil- 
ing, succe.ssive  portions  of  thin  copper-foil,  freshly  brightened,  or  of 
fine  copper-gauze,  may  be  introduced.  Sooner  or  later,  according 
to  the  quantity  present,  antimony  is  deposited  on  the  copper,  pro- 
ducuig  a  grey  deposit,  with  a  reddish-violet  or  purple  tint  if  the 
quantity  be  small,  and  iron  grey  or  black,  if  comparatively  large. 
If  no  deposit  is  observed  at  first,  the  li(|uid  must  be  concentrated 
on  the  copper  before  the  inference  is  drawn  that  antimony  is 
absent.  If  the  copper  remain  without  any  metallic  tarnish  or 
deposit  upon  its  surface,  there  is  no  antimony  present.  If  it 
has  acquired  a  metallic  deposit,  then,  after  well  washing  and  drying 
it,  further  steps  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  determine  that  it  is 
really  antimony  with  which  the  copper  is  coated.  Reinsch  con- 
sidered that  antimony  was  sufiiciently  indicated  :  1,  by  the  colour 
of  the  deposit  being  violet ;  and  2,  by  the  copper-foil  (when  heated) 
yielding  no  distinct  crystalline  sublimate  like  arsenic  ;  but  it  was 
long  felt  by  chemists  that  these  chai'acters,  affirmative  and  negative, 
were  not  sufficient  for  medical  evidence.  Dr.  Odlizag  has  suggested 
the  following  method  of  corroboration. — ('  Guy's  HosjHtal  Reports,' 
October  1856. )  The  copper  with  the  supposed  antimonial  deposit 
is  boiled  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  rendered  feebly  alkaline  by 
pure  potash,  and  coloured  of  a  light  crimson  or  pink  tint,  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash.  In  a  sh-oi-t  time,  the  copper  loses  the  whf)le  of  the  metallic 
deposit  ;  the  liquid  becomes  colourless,  and  a  brownish  substance 
(hydrated  peroxide  of  manganese)  falls  down,  which  should  be 
separated  by  filtration.  A  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  are 
added  to  the  filtered  liquid,  and  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
passed  through  it.  If  the  deposit  were  antimonial,  antimoniate  of 
potash  would  be  first  formed,  and  the  antimony  would  be  thrown 
down  in  the  last  stage  as  hydrated  orange-red  sulphide. 

The  late  Mr.  Watson,  of  Bolton,  showed  that  the  permanganate 
was  not  necessary  ;  he  found  that  the  antimonial  deposit  on  the 
copper  was  equally  oxydized  on  boiling  it  with  a  weak  solution  of 
potash  only,  the  metal  being  partly  exposed  to  air  by  drawing  it  out 
of  the  alkaline  liquid,  and  then  again  returning  it.  In  about  five 
or  ten  minutes  the  copper  will  have  lost  the  deposit,  and  the  liquid 
may  then  be  filtered,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treated 
with  sulphirretted  hydrogen.  The  orange-red  sulphide  of  antimony, 
of  its  characteristic  colour,  is  thrown  down  either  immediately,  or  on 
allowing  the  liquid  to  stand  for  a  few  hours.  The  dried  sulphide 
thus  obtained  from  the  deposit  may  now  be  dissolved  in  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  having  prepared  a  small  Marsh's  tube  with 
pure  zinc  and  water  (see  fig.  25,  ante,  p.  329),  the  chloride  may  be 
poured  by  a  funnel-tube  into  the  apparatus,  and  the  escaping  gas 
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dried  by  chloride  of  calcium  as  in  the  oijeration  on  arsenic.  Anti- 
monuretted  hydrogen,  which  is  liberated  under  these  circumstances 
possesses  the  following  properties:—!.  If  the  gas  is  allowed  to  pass 
over  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  paper,  it  blackens  it,  and 
sets  free  metalHc  silver;  2.  If  kindled,  it  burns  with  a  pale,  lemon- 
colom-ed  flame,  evolving  a  white  smoke  (oxide) ;  3.  A  piece  of  white 
porcelam  acquires,  when  placed  so  as  to  intercept  the  flame  about 
its  centre,  a  deep  coal-black  deposit,  with  grey  rings.    The  coal- 
black  colour  distinguishes  this  deposit  from  that  of  arsenic,  which 
IS  hau--brown.  In  addition,  the  antimonial  deposit  is  not  dissolved 
by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  while  the  arsenical  deposit  is  dis- 
solved, i.  If  the  gas  is  allowed  to  escape  through  a  reduction-tube 
drawn  out  as  m  fig.  25,  p.  329,  and  the  tube  is  heated  to  redness, 
a  deposit  of  metallic  antimony  will  take  place  at  or  near  the  point 
heated.    This  is  of  a  Ughter  colour  than  the  deposit  of  arsenic  •  it 
yields  no  octahedral  crystals  when  heated,  and  is  not  dissolved  by 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.     There  is  another  important  dis- 
tinction.   When  the  gas  is  made  to  pass  through  a  small  quantity 
of  turning  nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acid,  it  is  decomposed  the 
antimony  is  peroxidized,  and  may  be  obtained  as  a  white,  insoluble 
residue  on  evaporation.    A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  produces 
no  change  of  colour-  in  this  deposit ;  but  if  one  or  two  drops  of 
ammonia  are  added,  there  is  a  black  precipitate  of  antimonide  of 
sUver.    Ai-senuretted  hydrogen  similarly  treated  produces  arsenic 
acid  which  gives  a  red  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
Sliver  with  or  without  ammonia.    The  absence  of  arsenic  from  the 
dissolved  chloride  may,  however,  be  proved,  before  placing  it  in 
the  Marsh  s  tube.    This  may  be  eftected  by  boiling  a  few  drops  of 
the  chloride  with  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid.    If  chloride  of  arsenic  is  present,  this  will  be  indicated  by  a 
Drown  deposit.    If  there  is  no  change  of  colour  or  deposit,  then  no 
arsenic  is  present.  In  this  case,  the  gas  evolved  would  be  the  anti- 
monuretted  hydrogen. 

By  another  process  we  may  obtain  in  the  first  stage  the  metal, 
and  convert  this  into  the  chloride  and  sulphide. 

The  acid  liquid  obtained  by  boiling  tlie  liver  or  other  organ  in 
nydrochlonc  acid  may  be  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  placed 
n  a  platinum  capsule.    By  the  aid  of  zinc  the  antimony  will  be 
n  dr7  ^''t'l!"  ^"'"''^'"'i       platinum  through  the  liquid.  (See 

il-  '^^'^^      ^  '^lack  powder,  closely  adherinc/  to 

tne  platinum.  It  should  be  well  washed  with  distilled  water,  then 
treated  with  strong  nitric  acid,  which  converts  it  into  peroxide  of 
antimony  This  remains  as  a  white  deposit  in  the  capsule  on  eva- 
porating the  nitric  acid.  It  may  now  be  readily  dissolved  by  warm- 
ing it  with  a  strong  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  or  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  tartrate  or  chloride  of  antimony 
tmis  tormed  may  he  then  converted  into  the  orange -red  sulphide 
by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  «"ipiuae 
If  the  quantity  of  antimony  is  very  small,  so  that  a  deposit  is 
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not  immediately  produced,  the  galvanic  process  recommended  for 
corrosive  sublimate,  substituting  platinum  for  gold,  maybe  adopted. 
(See  ante,  p.  384. )  A  slip  of  platinum-foil  wound  in  a  spiral  round 
a  portion  of  zinc  may  be  suspended  in  the  liquid  for  some  hoiu:s. 
The  liquid  must  be  so  diluted  as  not  to  act  too  violently  on  the 
zinc.  After  a  time  the  antimony  will  be  found  deposited  on  the 
platinum  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder.  It  wiU  also  be  partly 
deposited  on  the  zinc.  The  platinum,  with  its  deposit  separated 
from  any  remains  of  the  zinc,  should  be  well  washed  with  water, 
and  treated  with  nitric  and  tartaric  acids,  according  to  the  method 
above  mentioned.  The  amount  of  absorbed  antimony  found  depo- 
sited in  the  organs  is  always  small.  In  general,  from  one  grain  to 
three  or  four  grains,  would  probably  be  the  whole  amount  that 
could  be  separated  by  chemical  processes  from  those  organs  and 
parts  of  the  body  wliich  are  usually  subjnitted  to  analysis. 

Although  the  detection  of  antimony  in  the  tissues  does  not  ne- 
cessarily indicate  that  it  has  been  criminally  administered,  or  has 
caused  death,  yet  its  presence  should  be  reasonably  accounted  for, 
as  antimony  is  not  a  normal  constituent  of  the  body,  and  it  may 
have  been  secretly  and  unlawfully  administered.  In  several  cases 
of  suspected  death  from  poison,  deposits  on  copper,  evidently  of 
an  antimonial  nature,  have  been  obtained  from  the  liver  or  tissues. 
On  inquiry  it  has  been  found  that  antimonial  medicines  had  been 
taken  shortly  before  death.  Conversely,  when  no  antimony  is  foxmd, 
or  the  metal  is  found  in  the  tissues  in  minute  quantity,  it  is  still 
consistent  with  medical  experience  and  observation  that  the  person 
may  have  died  from  antimony.  The  case  of  Mrs.  Peters,  of  Yeovil 
(July  18G0),  furnishes  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this  fact.  This 
lady  had  symptoms  during  her  illness  which  were  referred  by  her 
medical  attendants  to  the  effects  of  small  doses  of  antimony. 
Antimony  was  found  in  the  iirine  both  by  them  as  well  as  by  Mr. 
Herapath  ;  but  after  death  (i.e.  in  about  nine  days)  no  antimony 
was  found  in  the  tissues  or  any  part  of  the  body.  Upon  tliis  fact, 
and  the  evidence  of  coexisting  disease,  it  was  alleged  that  she  had 
died  from  disease  and  not  from  poison.  The  jury  returned  a  ver- 
dict to  the  effect  that  her  death  had  been  accelerated  by  irritant 
poison.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  Aug.  25,  1860,  p.  190  ;  Sept. 
15,  p.  271  ;  and  Sept.  29,  p.  317.)  Assuming  the  results  of  the 
analysis  of  the  urine  during  life  to  have  been  correct,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  antimony  was  administered  to  her ;  and  the  statement 
of  the  acceleration  of  death  is  rendered  probable.  The  case  is  im- 
portant in  this  respect ;  it  shows  that  antimony  may  be  found  in  an 
evacuation,  and  that  death  may  be  accelerated  by  it  ;  but  although 
the  person  may  die  within  nine  days,  none  may  be  detected  in  the 
body. 

The  purity  of  the  acid  employed  in  these  processes  should  be 
always  determined.  Hydrochloric  acid  frequently  contains  arsenic, 
as  an  impurity,  but  antimony  is  rarely  found  in  it.  In  the  year 
1856,  a  sample  of  this  acid  was  sent  to  me,  which  contained  so 
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nnich  antimony,  that  on  mixing  it  with  water,  it  gave  an  abun- 
dant precipitate  of  oxychloride.    Tha  acid  had  been  employed  with 
arbonate  of  soda  in  making  unfermented  bread,  and  it  had  Trc^ 

ilZi  T  "1  f™\"^f  <;jl  a  large  amount  of  sickness,  the  causae  S 
which  coukl  not  at  the  time  be  expLained 

Detection  after  lony  periods.—Antimony,  even  in  a  soluble  form 
does  not  readily  disappear  from  a  dead  body  after  interment  Ta 
person  dies  with  absorbed  or  free  antimony  in  his  body  some  por 
tion  of  the  metal  may  be  extracted,  probably  so  long  Sliw  port  ons 
of  the  viscera  remain.  In  the  case  of  Ann  Palmfr,  the  bSdy  was 
founcnn  tW "^tf^^ent  of  fourteen  .nonths,  and  antimony  wL 
IZ  i  \  \  P^^*«  of  *he  alimentarv  canal,  Ind  S 

tlldecrtt  fi?tt^  T  ''^'^  ''''  One  ova^y  aW 

yielded  the  hftieth  part  of  a  gram.    The  antimony  had  partiallv 
undergone  a  chemical  change,  as  a  result  of  putrefLtiom    In  tl  e 
wWh  J '  ^P??^'""  °/    ^^^^        converted  into  orange-red  sulphide 
sTS      irthe  '1  "  ''''f  ^he  iSsidetoSe  out: 

In  ihi,  1™  P^^*^^"y  ^^^^Sed  into  sulphide 

aLnt  for  til  "".1  "manifested  an  antiseptic  propert}  like 

Sved  In  ill  P'"*'  which  the  metal  was  foimd  were  weD 
preserved     In  the  case  of  Ann  Bacon,  whose  body  was  exhumed 

L  fnte'stfne's     Th ^^^^'-'^ ferment  antimony  was  found  n 

mall  do  es  of         ^'^'T^  °f-*^'  ^^'^  traced  to  some 

smau  doses  of  antimonial  medicine  which  had  been  aiven  to  thp 
deceased  during  her  last  iUness,  and  shortly  before"  hez  death 

po3  "it'rvT '"^"^  frf.  ^P""^^  -  antlmoniaf  com: 

pounds.    It  may  be  readily  detected  by  Bettendorff's  test  (ante, 

CHLORIDE  OF  ANTIMONY.      SESQTTICHLORIDE  OR  BUTTER  OF 
ANTIMONY. 

a  da^k  red  co£ in XT.!^'^""!'  7"^^^"^         ^  ^-"o- 
quantity  of  riorM  Vti    Tt  "g  i.-n-ally  a  large 

often  taken  as  suol  (MU  I  PT'^''^"^  P°''°"'  i*  not 
instance  whtif  . 7'       1  only  one,  and  that  a  doubtful 

colW+!!l  .  occurred  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  I  have 
cdlected  reports  of  several  cases,  in  three  of  which  Zveiy  S 

beer'Sfr  Z'fir'^  ^7'  ^^'-^^owed  by  mistake  for  ginger- 

half\n  L°  5  '"^  ''"'"tio"  of  butter  of  antimony  "Tn 

va  for  two  h'our:  '"t?'  ^T**"^-"'  "'"^^  i"ter^ 
and  ieat  nrostr  t?nn    f'T  ''iT  general  weakness 

and  Kext  daf  tT/.  l  i  r^*^\  "'^ans  were  adopted, 

the  moutl,  fr,r  !  H.yn.ptoins  were  heat  and  uneasiness  in 

rm.,T  ^  P'"^"'      swallowing.   Tliere  were  ninnp 

In  a  second  case,  about  a  tablespoonful  of  chloride  of  antimony 
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was  given,  by  mistake  for  antimonial  wine,  to  a  boy,  set.  10.  Imme- 
diately on  drinking  it,  the  boy  seemed  choked  ;  his  features  were 
set,  and  he  was  unable  to  speak  for  some  minutes.  He  then  vomited 
freely ;  gi-uel  was  given  to  liim,  which  was  rejected ;  he  complained 
of  gi-eat  pain  in  his  throat.  Medical  assistance  was  sent  for,  and 
about  two  hours  after  swallowing  the  poison,  he  laboured  under 
the  following  symptoms: — The  features  were  pale  and  collapsed, 
the  eyes  sunk,  the  pupils  dilated  and  inactive,  the  skin  cold,  the 
mouth  filled  with  a  thick,  tenacious,  transparent  mucus  ;  nausea, 
vomiting,  pulse  80  and  small,  and  breathing  heavy.  He  was  in  a 
kind  of  stupor,  from  which  he  could,  however,  be  roused  to  answer 
questions  rationally.  He  felt  a  severe  burning  pain  in  the  throat, 
extending  to  the  stomach,  increased  by  the  act  of  swallowing. 
Under  active  medical  treatment,  these  alarming  symptoms  were 
removed ;  on  the  following  day  it  was  observed,  that  there  were 
patches  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour  in  the  tliroat,  with  some  difficulty 
of  swallowing.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  boy  recovered.  The 
following  case  occurred  to  Mr.  Bancks,  of  Stourbridge  : — A  boy, 
iBt.  7,  swallowed  two  drachms  of  chloride  of  antimony,  sent  in  mis- 
take by  a  druggist,  who  immediately  discovered  his  error,  and 
applied  for  medical  assistance.  There  was  excoriation  of  the  mouth 
and  throat ;  the  skin  was  cold  and  clammy ;  pixlse  small  and  acce- 
lerated ;  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  with  swelling  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  incessant  vomiting.  Magnesia  diffused  in  water,  a  decoc- 
tion of  bark  and  strong  tea,  were  given  at  intervals  until  8  p.m., 
when  there  appeared  much  less  pain  in  the  stomach.  The  boy 
gradually  recovered,  and  in  four  days  was  out  of  danger.  For  the 
next  few  days  he  continued  to  improve,  and  was  soon  in  perfect 
health  again.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  child  had  taken  no 
food  on  the  morning  he  swallowed  the  poison — a  ch'cumstance  much 
against  the  chance  of  recovery.  ('Prov.  Med.  Journ.'  Dec.  23, 
1846. )  Another  case  of  recovery  from  a  dose  of  an  ounce  is  re- 
ported in  the  'Lancet,'  Feb.  26,  1848,  p.  230. 

An  army  surgeon  swallowed,  for  the  purpose  of  suicide,  from  two 
to  thi-ee  ounces  by  measure  of  chloride  of  antimony.  About  an  hour 
afterwards  he  was  seen  by  Mr.  Mann.  There  was  entire  prostration 
of  strength,  with  coldness  of  the  skin,  and  incessant  attempts  to 
vomit.  Severe  griping  pains  were  felt  in  the  abdomen ;  and  there 
was  a  frequent  desire  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  but  nothing  was 
passed.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  reaction  took  place,  the  pain 
subsided,  and  the  pulse  rose  to  120.  There  was  now  a  strong  dis- 
position to  sleep,  so  that  he  appeared  as  if  labouring  under  the 
effects  of  a  narcotic  poison.  In  this  state  he  continued  until  he 
died— ten  hours  and  a  half  after  he  had  swallowed  the  poison. 

Appearances  after  death.— £he  interior  of  the  alimentaiy  canal, 
from  the  mouth  downwards  to  the  middle  of  the  small  intestuies, 
presented,  in  the  above-mentioned  case,  a  black  appearance,  as  if 
the  parts  had  been  charred.  In  general,  there  was  no  mucous  mem- 
brane remaining,  either  in  the  stomach  or  elsewhere ;  only  a  lloccu- 
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lent  substance  which  could  be  easily  scraped  off  with  the  back  of 
a  scalpel,  leaving  the  submucous  tissues  and  the  per  toneal  coaf 
fingers!"  ^  '^''y  ^^^^^.^  torn 'wth  the 

Mr.  Evans   of  Northampton,  has  given  me  in  detail  a  case 
which  occurred  to  him  in  May  1868.    A  man  swallowed  th^ee  or 
WorirS'lin'"""'°J^'l""  1'^-°^-^  *°  bea  solut  ono? 

woiK  tor  an  horn  ;  the  vomited  matters  were  of  a  vellowish-areen 
colour.  There  was  pain  in  the  stomach,  but  no  puS  flf 
not  seen  by  a  medical  man.  He  had  passed  a  sleepress°ni<.ht  Td 
complained  much  of  oppression  in  the  region  of  the  heart  HeVhWl 
in  about  eighteen  hours.  On  inspectioiAhe  1  ourmemlSLe  S 
the  stomach  was  found  much  corroded.  Near  tl  e  inteS  nafend 
there  were  numeroas  pntty-like  masses.     In  parts  it  wT  of  a 

Sorltfon  P^^^  blackene^d     Tl  errif no 

perforation    The  duodenum  presented  similar  appearances  TherP 

Treatment.— The  free  administration  of  macrnesia  hi  nnni.  n=  11 
as  infusions  containing  tannic  acid,  or  a  foSroTthrSSe^?' 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS 

this  mode  of    esting  tti  Z'llt'  of  ? •  '''\r'^  ^^^j^^^"- 
po.sed  bv  watP,-  •  h,\+  +1!'         •   r      *^  °^  bismuth  are  also  decom- 

scured.    Fen-o(^^anidP  %      f  f  ^^''^  Pi-^cipitate  will  be  ob- 

b.  boning    JiLni'Sr  ■i^.o-s^^.xsriij  ^ 
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be  further  tested  by  a  cuiTent  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  well  as 
by  the  processes  of  Marsh  or  Reinsch  (p.  470). 

In  tlie  tissues. — Any  antimonial  compound  may  be  dissolved  out 
of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  or  other  structures,  by  boiling  them  in 
hydrochloric  acid  slightly  diluted.  The  hydrochloric  solution  when 
cold  may  be  further  diluted  with  nine  parts  by  measure  of  water, 
and  a  slip  of  piire  tin-foil  suspended  in  the  hquid.  A  black  deposit 
on  the  tin,  after  sufficient  contact,  indicates  the  presence  of  anti- 
mony. The  metal  may  be  also  separated  by  platinum  and  zinc, 
according  to  the  method  described  at  p.  467,  or  it  may  be  precipi- 
tated by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 


CHAPTER  49. 

POlSONINa    WITH    THE    SALTS   OF   ZINC,    SULPHATE,   AND  CHtOEIDB.— SYMP- 
TOMS. —  AVPEAHANCKS.  BUENBTT's    LIQUID.          CHEONIC    POISONING. — 

TKBATMENT. — ANALYSIS. — OEGANIC  LIQUIDS  AND  THE  TISSUES. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  ZINC.     SULPHATE  OF  ZINC.     WHITE  VITRIOL. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances. — The  symptoms  produced  by  an 
over-dose  of  sulphate  of  zinc  are  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  violent 
vomiting,  coming  on  almost  immediately,  and  followed  by  copious 
purging,  and  great  prostration  of  strength.  After  death,  the 
stomach  has  been  found  inflamed.  The  sulphate  appears  to  act  as 
a  pure  iri-itant ;  it  has  no  corrosive  properties.  This  salt  may  cause 
death  indirectly  as  the  result  of  exhaustion  from  violent  vomiting 
and  purging,  when  a  large  dose  has  been  given  to  a  person  ah'eady 
debihtated  by  disease.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  July  16,  1853,  p. 
78.)  Dr.  Gibb  has  reported  a  case  of  poisoning  by  this  substance, 
in  which  a  lady  recovered  after  taking  sixty-seven  grains.  ('  Lancet,' 
May  17,  1856.) 

Tommasini  relates  that  a  lady  swallowed,  by  mistake,  one  ounce 
of  sulphate  of  zinc.  Among  the  first  symptoms  were  violent  pains 
in  the  stomach,  vomiting,  and  convulsions,  in  fact,  severe  irritation. 
The  pain  continued  for  some  time.  There  were  paleness  of  the 
countenance,  coldness  of  the  limbs,  irregular  pulse,  cold  sweats,  and 
fainting.  This  state  of  collapse  was  alarming.  Stimulants  were 
given.  At  night,  besides  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  unnatural  heat, 
there  was  fever  with  other  symptoms  of  reaction.  Inflammation  of 
the  stomach  supervened.  It  was  some  time  before  recovery  took 
place.    ('  Delia  nuova  dottrina  med.  Italiana,'  1817,  p.  57.) 

It  is  rare  that  this  substance  proves  fatal.  It  has  no  local 
action,  and,  as  it  acts  as  an  emetic,  it  is  speedily  ejected  from  the 
stomach.  In  May  1872  a  case  occurred  to  Dr.  Mackintosh,  ot 
Downham,  in  which  a  man,  ajt.  20,  recovered  in  a  few  days  after 
taking  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  by  mistake  for  Epsom  salts. 


AND  APPEAEANCES.  ^jj 

There  was  eai-ly  vomiting  and  purging,  but  of  a  most  violent  kind 
followed  by  gi-eat  prostration  of  strength.    The  Greater  mrf  nf+J  ' 
laz-ge  dose  had  been  thus  carried  out  Sf  the  bod/'t  a^^ase  wh^^^^ 
occurred  to  Dr.  Ogle,  the  sulphate  destroyed  life  by  its  slow  or 
chrome  eflects.    (' Lancet,' Aug  27  n   ^in  ^    m  -^i  xn 

sidphate  nor  the  o^xide  of  .inc  can  ^^.^^k^A^f^Ll^^^^ 
althovigh  they  are  usua  ly  described  as  poisons.    MM.XSeu  and 
Koussm  have  published  a  case  of  criminal  poisoning  by  sXhate  of 
zmc  admimstered  in  soup.    A  woman  -Pt  fin  a^^a  •  P^^^";^ 
under  the  usual  symptom?  -f  hXTpSoSgtiLSen^^^^^^ 
Zmc  was  detected  m  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  in+P«+;r, 
as  in  the  spleen  and  liver.    ('  Ann.  d'SP  im    p  t"^!'/,^ 

one  case  a  lady  recovered  after  taking  sixfeseven  ^a&s  V'  /"^  I" 
May  17,  1856.)  In  cases  of  epilepsy  the  kte  Df  ^  Lancet,' 
sulphate  of  zinc  in  doses  of  two  scrunlerfhr!^  ^^'^^°g*on  gave 
first  commenced  with  small  cCes^'S  g^  fto  ari^VT.'  r/^^ 
SIX  grams  of  the  sulphate  three  times  a  day  for-  seferafweeks  ^t" 

may  be  eSiployed,  such  a^teaf  SlT^^orSSbtT"  tI^ 
stomach-pump  mav  be  used     Tf        ,   •      -^^^ru^aan  bark.  The 

into  the  LesLafcanal  f  act  LSted°ir  entered 
part  of  the  abdomen,  emomttt  ^nemall  Xl7:Z^L^:tla''''''' 

Chemical  (mcUyais.—Ihe  mirf;  tnlnh^t..          <*"mmistei ed. 
mafe  cry,tal.,  teimbling  LCpeSt ^"'^ 
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Blip  of  magnesium.  Nitrate  of  baryta  will  serve  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  sulplmric  acid. 

In  organic  liquids.  —If  the  sulphate  of  zinc  is  dissolved  and  the 
solution  is  not  too  acid,  we  may  pass  into  it  a  cui-rent  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas  ;  the  pre.sence  of  zinc  is  immediately  indicated 
by  a  milky-white  froth  and  precipitate  ;  the  sulphide  may  be  col- 
lected and  decomposed  by  boiling  it  with  hydrocliloric  acid.  The 
solution  may  be  then  tested  for  zinc.  If  the  organic  hquid  is  of  a 
viscid  nature,  and  highly  coloured,  it  should  be  acidified  and  placed 
in  a  dialysing  vessel  {ante,  p.  149).  We  thus  speedily  obtain,  in  a 
clear  and  almost  colourless  state,  a  solution  to  which  all  the  tests 
can  be  applied.  The  sulphate  is  frequently  employed  as  an  emetic, 
and  may  be  innocently  present  in  an  organic  liquid,  or  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach.  It  has  been  occasionally  used  as  a  fraudulent 
addition  to  bread.  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1870,  pp.  1,  323.) 

In  the  tissues. — If  we  have  to  search  for  zinc  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomacli,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  these 
organs  may  be  cut  up  and  boiled  in  strong  nitric  acid.  The  viscera 
may  be  also  incinerated  with  flux,  and  the  zinc  procured  in  a  me- 
tallic state,  or  dissolved  out  of  the  residue  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

CHLORIDE  OF  ZINC. 

This  is  a  solid  white  uncrystalline  compound,  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  possessing  corrosive  as  well  as  u-ritant  properties. 

A  solution  of  it,  in  an  impure  state,  is  sold  to  the  public  under 
the  name  of  Sir  W.  Burnett's  disinfecting  fluid.  It  has  been  taken 
by  accident  or  mistake  in  many  cases,  and  has  been  the  cause  of 
numerous  deaths.  It  is  either  colourless,  like  water,  and  has  then 
been  fatally  mistaken  for  '  fluid  magnesia,'  or  it  is  of  a  yellowish 
colour  from  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  has  then  been  mis- 
taken for  pale  ale.  In  August  1866,  it  gave  rise  to  a  fatal  accident  in 
one  of  the  American  steamers.  It  was  served  to  the  Rev.  T.  Marsh,  a 
passenger,  by  mistake  for  mineral  water.  It  is  stated  that  he  did 
not  swallow  more  than  a  mouthful,  as  he  immediately  perceived  a 
burning  sensation  in  his  tlu'oat.  He  died  from  the  efl'ects  of  the 
poison  on  the  fourth  day  !  Most  of  these  accidents  have  occurred 
from  gross  carelessness  in  keeping  tliis  noxious  fluid  in  ordinary 
■wine  or  medicine  bottles,  and  in  proximity  to  innocuous  liquids 
w  hich  resemble  it. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  come  on  immediately.  In  a  case 
reported  by  Dr.  Stratton,  about  two  ounces  of  a  solution  containing 
only  twelve  grains  of  the  chloride  were  swallowed.  The  patient 
immediately  felt  pain  and  nausea  ;  vomiting  followed,  and  she  re- 
covered, but  suffered  from  some  indisposition  for  three  weeks.  In 
a  second  case,  a  wineglassful,  equivalent  to  at  least  two  hundred 
grains  of  solid  chloride,  was  swallowed.  The  man  instantly  ex- 
perienced burning  pain  in  the  throat,  burning  and  griping  pain  in 
the  .stomach,  great  nausea,  and  coldness.  Vomiting  canie  on  in 
two  minutes;  the  legs  were  drawn  up  to  the  body  ;  there  was  cold 
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perspiration,  with  other  signs  of  collapse.    The  man  perfectly  re- 
covered in  sixteen  days.    ('Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  '  Oct 
164b,  p.  c!Jo  ;  and    British  American  Journal,'  Dec.  1848  n'  201  \ 
Other  cases  show  that  the  concentrated  liquid  has  a  strong  corrosive 
action  locally,  destroying  the  membrane  of  the  mouth,  throat 
gullet  and  stomach      There  has  been  frothing  of  the  mouth  wSh 
general  lividity,  coldness  of  the  skin,  and  other  signs  of  col  apse 
In  a  case  in  which  only  a  mouthful,        from  four  to  six  drachms 
of  he  fluid  had  been  swallowed,  the  patient  experienced  giddiness 
and  loss  of  sight,  with  immediate  burning  heat  in  the  stomach 
vomiting  and  purging  came  on,  and  the  former  symptoms  coSnued 
for  a  week     There  was  so  much  irritability  of   he  stoS  for 
a  period  of  three  weeks,  that  the  patient  was  greatlv  red  ced 
Among  the  early  symptoms  was  loss  of  voice,  which  did  not  return 
for  five  weeks.    ('Med.  Times,' Oct.  11  1851  i,  SS2  .^^ri 
H,  l»ol,  p.  49/.)    Dr.  R.  Hassall  met  with  a  case  in  which  the 
nervous  symptoms  were  strongly  marked,  and  were  of  a  peculiar 
kind.    Three  ounces  of  '  Burnett's  Fluid  '  were  swallowed  There 
was  immediately  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  throat,  with  a  hot 
burmng  sensation  in  the  stomach.    It  is  worthy  of  remark  thS 
there  was  no  pam  in  the  mouth,  and  there  was  L  apSance  o 
orrosion  m  this  cavity  or  on  the  hps.    This  absence  of  W 
cheinica    action  was  noticed  in  another  case,  reported  by  Dr 
Tuckwell,  of  Oxford.    ('Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  Sep  .  5,  1874  p  20^ 
There  wa.s  incessant  vomiting,  the  vomited  mitte^  consistint  of 

Wm  inr,  P«m  in  tho  throat   and  ,t„macl,.     T  e 

ceasPf  M  following  day  tho  vomiting  had  nearlv 
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but  did  not  swallow  more  than  a  teaspoonful.  The  symptoms  were 
unusually  severe,  as  vomiting  could  not  be  induced  until  an  hour 
had  elapsed.  She  was  much  purged,  and  at  one  time  appeared  to 
be  in  a  state  of  collapse.  Pain  was  referred  to  one  small  spot  in 
the  epigastric  region,  and  she  suflFered  uneasiness  there  every  time 
food  was  swallowed.  She  recovered  ;  but  the  poison  had  no  doubt, 
in  this  case,  exerted  a  corrosive  action  upon  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane.    ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Gazette,'  Dec.  6,  1873,  p.  74.) 

Mr.  Allanson,  of  Sheffield,  communicated  to  me  the  following 
case  : — A  woman,  aet.  28,  swallowed  an  ounce  of  a  strong  solution 
of  the  chloride,  which  had  been  sold  to  her  as  disinfecting  fluid. 
In  two  hours  she  was  lying  on  her  back  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment. The  face  was  flushed,  the  eyes  were  turned,  a  frothy  saliva 
was  issuing  from  the  mouth,  the  hands  and  feet  were  cold,  and  the 
pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible.  She  was  perfectly  conscious,  and 
complained  of  a  burning  sensation  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and  sto- 
mach. The  tongue  was  found  swollen,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
red,  but  there  was  no  excoriation.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that 
she  had  swallowed  oil  of  vitriol.  In  spite  of  treatment,  she  died 
in  four  Imirs  after  she  had  taken  the  poison.  While  she  siu-vived 
there  was  frequent  vomiting,  but  the  most  prominent  symptom 
throughout  was  severe  pain  in  the  stomach  and  throat. 

A  lady  swallowed  three  parts  of  a  wineglassful  of  Burnett's  Hqviid 
by  mistake.  In  twentj'  minutes  there  was  violent  vomiting  of  a  mu- 
cous and  bilious  liquid.  The  countenance  was  dusky  and  anxious  ; 
the  pulse  quick  and  fluttering  (130),  and  there  was  a  sense  of  burn- 
ing pain  in  the  ujsophagus.  The  pupils  were  small,  the  skin  moist, 
and  there  was  great  prostration  of  strength.  She  died  in  seventeen 
hom-s  after  taking  the  poison.  A  girl,  set.  17,  swallowed  half  a 
wineglassful  of  the  fluid,  and  died  from  the  efl"ects  in  less  than  two 
hours.  The  symptoms  here  were  copious  vomiting  of  frothy  mucus 
with  shreds  of  membrane,  and  cramps  in  the  legs,  which  were 
drawn  up  to  the  abdomen.  Other  cases,  in  wliich  the  symptoms 
and  appearances  were  somewhat  similar,  will  be  found  reported 
in  the  '  Lancet,'  1864,  vol.  1,  p.  35.  In  May  1864,  a  woman,  ajt.  63, 
swallowed  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  Burnett's  solution.  She  almost 
instantly  experienced  great  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  vomited  freely. 
Shortly  afterwards,  she  was  much  purged.  Albumen  and  mucUage 
were  ^iven.  An  hour  and  a  half  after  taking  the  poison,  she  was 
much^coUapsed,  with  cold  limbs,  clammy  sweats,  blistering  of  the 
Ups  and  tongue,  pulse  very  small  and  quick.  She  complained  ot 
bumino-  pain  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  of  giddiness,  and  loss  of 
siaht  "vomiting  and  purging  continued.  She  had  lost  her  voice. 
At  this  time  the  vomited  matters  contained  mucus  but  no  blood. 
The  motions  were  thin  and  dark  brown.  Dui-ing  the  night  she  had 
occasional  slight  fits-losing  consciousness,  and  having  twitchings 
of  the  facial  muscles.  She  did  not  rally.  Vomiting  and  pm-gmg 
continued  up  to  the  time  of  death,  15^  hours  after  takmg  the 
poison.    ('Lancet,'  Sept.  3,  1864,  p.  267.) 
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The  following  are  cases  of  chronic  poisoning.  One  of  them  which 
occurred  to  Dr.  Markliam  proved  fatal  in  about  te7i  xveehs  after  the 
poison  had  been  swallowed.  The  patient,  a  woman,  tet.  46,  took 
half  a  wineglassful  of  Burnett's  liquid,  equal  to  about  100  ^ains 
of  chloride  of  zinc.  Immediately  after  taking  it,  she  suffered  from 
vomiting  and  pam  in  the  stomach.  She  dranlc  freely  of  water  •  the 
vomitmg  ceased  in  a  few  days,  and  she  appeared  to  have  recovered 
1    >K  .1,  vomiting  returned;  it  was  incessant", 

and  with  this,  there  was  pam  in  the  stomach.  She  sank  exhausted 
evidently  from  the  secondary  effects  of  the  poison.  ('  Medica 
Times  and  Gazette,'  June  11,  1859,  p.  595.  In  1863  severa 
deaths  were  reported  to  have  taken  place  in  consequence  of  Burnett's 
fluid  having  been  mistaken  for  medicine.  In  one  of  these  a  lady 
swallowed  a  wineglassful  m  place  of  iluid  magnesia.  She  suffered 
Tthe  poison.  weeks  from  the  secondary  consequences 

Appearances  after  death.-Out  of  ten  cases  of  which  I  have  col- 
nf!n      f  particulars,  there  have  been  six  deaths.    In  one,  an 
nfant,  st.  fifteen  months,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
thioat  was  white  and  opaque.    The  stomach  was  hard  and  leathery 
containing  a  liquid  hke  curds  and  whey.    Its  inner  surface  wa^ 
comigated,  opaque,  and  tinged  of  a  dark  leaden  hue.    The  lun's 

chlnrn  T  TJ'f'i-  ^^^^  ^""'^  °f  the  stomach  contained 
chloride  of  zmc.  ('Med.  Times,'  July  13,  1850,  p.  47  )  A  sea 
mn,  ^t.  21,  swallowed  about  half  a  pint  of  Burnett's  solttLT 
The  case  proved  fatal  in  spite  of  treatment,  and  the  appearSces 
(twenty-five  hours  after  death)  were  as  foUows  :- The  neck  was 
wollen  and  the  hands  were  clenched.  There  was  great  Sy  cUty  o 
the  body  and  arms.  The  stomach  externally  was  reddened  th' 
iTrZle^TT'^.'  cleep  purple  coloJr,  andXlIy'co  : 
stripli  fl^^J^^*^-  The  pyloric  or  intestinal  opening  was  con- 
stncted,  and  the  mucous  membrane  at  this  part,  looked  as  if  caustb 

stricted'anrof"^  'v  ,T^«  "PP-  P-*  of  the  gullet  was  o  " 
!em-  bfdp?  P'T^''^  '        '"^^'^o^i^  membrane  of  the 

loot    i'Jn     '7'""'^  Y/*^'  ^^1^^  membrane,  and  there  was  a 

pTrt  0  tSfsril    f  "^Ifd  lympli  in  tJie  centre.    Tlie  upper 

Ent  i  .  7i  intestines  (duodenum)  was  of  a  purplish  colour,  ,  nd 
helSl^  T^'^'-    There  wera  some  red  patches  in 

contair,  1  ^"t^'^V"'''-  ^^'"^  ^"'"^^  '^'^^■'^  congested,  and  the  riglit  lun- 
were'i;:V;S"fyr™'"-    The  heart  was  normal  ;  tlie  ventricle^ 

(dZ   SZ\  ''T^'^"  h'^''^^^'  membranes 

^Jtl  .       ^  contained  more  blood  than  usual,  and  there  was  1 

riL'hfpl,       1    7^  ^""^^  ^""^  ^^'^^■'^''^i'  *han  usual,  and  the 

m  t  ZYr"^^  '"^f •  ^'"''>  ' Lan'^'^t,'  Sept.  12 
iC  hF'     7'      ,*h^  the  woman,  !et.  V,:i(.mpra),  who  died  11 

iorty-eight  hours  after  death,  and  tlie  following  appeLv.nce.J  'm-e  ob- 
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served.    Slight  cadaveric  lividity  of  the  abdomen  and  back.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  and  tongue  was  abraded  ;  that  of  the 
gullet  was  entirely  destroyed,  except  in  some  parts  about  the  lower 
third  of  its  extent,  where  it  was  softened  and  hvmg  in  slu-eds.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  epiglottis  was  abraded,  and  there  was  swell- 
ing and  congestion  of  the  throat  and  larynx.    The  peritoneum  was 
injected,  but  there  was  no  lymph  or  serum  effused.  The  stomach  was 
of  a  slate  colour  externally  ;  the  veins  were  much  enlarged,  and  the 
coats  thickened  and  of  a  leathery  consistency.  Internally,  the  mucous 
membrane  was  of  an  ash  colour,  corrugated  and  much  destroyed. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  ulceration  or  perforation.  The  duodenum 
and  intestines  were  congested.    Heart  normal,  the  left  side  gorged 
with  blood.  The  lungs  were  congested.  ('Lancet,'  Sept.  3,  1864,  p. 
267.)   In  Mr.  Allanson's  case  (siqjra)  the  body  was  examined  fifty- 
three  hours  after  death.  The  stomach  was  much  distended,  of  a  pale 
leaden  hue,  and  the  veins  were  dark  and  prominent.    The  under 
surface  of  the  liver,  where  it  was  in  contact  with  the  stomach,  had 
the  same  appearance.    The  intestines  and  the  other  viscera  were 
healthy.    Tl^e  stomach  contained  a  quantity  of  fluid.    The  coats 
were  of  the  consistency  of  thin  tripe,  and  were  much  thickeiied  at- 
the  intestinal  end.    None  of  the  fluid  taken  had  passed  through 
the  pylorus.    Well-marked  papillas  of  a  dirty  white  colour  covered 
the  whole  mucous  membrane.  The  gullet  Avas  much  inflamed.  The 
epithelial  membrane  was  white  and  easily  detached,  appearing  like 
a  false  membrane.    The  lungs  and  heart  were  perfectly  healthy. 
Chloi-ide  of  zinc  was  detected  in  the  stomach.  An  acute  case,  which 
proved  fatal  in  eight  hours,  is  reported  in  Beale's  '  Archives  of  Medi- 
cine,' 1858,  No.  3,  p.  194. 

These  facts  show  that  the  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of 
zinc  is  both  a  corrosive  and  an  irritant  poison,  exerting  also  a 
powerful  action  on  the  nervous  system.  In  a  case  which  proved 
fatal  in  Guy's  Hospital  in  1856,  the  coats  of  the  stomach  were  ex- 
cessively tliickened,  and  had  a  leathery  consistency.  The  stomach 
was  remarkably  contracted — the  mucous  membrane  puckered  and 
of  a  slate  colour.  There  was  a  perforation  in  the  coats  in  two  places, 
one  at  the  cardia,  the  other  at  the  pylorus.  The  woman  had  swal- 
lowed a  Avineglassful  of  Burnett's  fluid  by  mistake  for  gin.  She 
kept  it  on  her  stomach  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  vomited.  She 
had  no  pain  in  the  stomach,  but  a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat 
and  chest.  She  survived  the  effects  of  the  poison  sixteen  days. 
('  Guy's  Hosp.  Eep.'  1859,  p.  128.)  ,  .    m  t 

In  another  case,  the  stomach  is  described  as  bemg  slirivelled  up 
and  ulcerated.  (Tharm.  Jour.'  Jan.  1867,  p.  420.)  In  Dr.  Markham  s 
case  (p.  481),  the  stomach  was  so  constricted  at  the  intestinal  end  by 
cicatrix,  that  it  would  only  admit  a  crow-quill.  The  pyloric  opening 
was  involved  in  tliis  cicatrix,  which  was  about  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  wide.  There  was  no  other  sign  of  disease  in  the  body.  Ihis 
case  proves  that  death  may  occur  from  the  poison  even  after  appa- 
rent recovery.    The  chloride  of  zinc  may  destroy  life  either  by 
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producing  stricture  of  the  gullet  or  pylorus,  or  by  its  chemical 
action  on  he  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  leading  to  a  loTs  of 
power  of  digestion,  emaciation,  and  exhaustion.    Under  these  ciS 
ciuustances  the  person  really  dies  of  starvation  from  the  chemical 
action  of  the  c  iloride  on  the  stomach  and  bowels.    A  most  hisTruc 
tive  case  of  this  kind  occurred  to  Dr.  Tuckwell.    A  girl   it  21 
ZZlf  ^'"'''r''"''  i  Burnett's  liquid.     She  sufFe;erfrom 
the  usual  symptoms,  and  survived  the  effects  of  the  poison  117 
days,  and  for  the  last  57  days  was  supported  only  bySions 
nothing  but  water  being  taken  by  the  mouth.    F^r  a  mSe  ac' 
count  of  symptoms  and  appearances,  I  must  refer  the  reX  to  the 
original  report  ('Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  Sept.  5,  1874)    tL  condition  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  sufliciently  ac'counted  for  tSe  state  of 
manition  under  which  the  patient  sank  * 
Treatment-Theheeuse  of  albumen,  milk,  and  emetics. 
Analysis -The  clilorme  may  be  detected  by  nitrate  of  ;ilver 
the  zmc  by  the  tests  above  described.    (See  p.  477  )    If  a  por^^^^^ 
toiSiedt?r  "  "^''"^        P^"*^""^  ^^P-^?  and  the  pktiCi  S 
mime  sTate  "TuC"'  *^  1  ^diately  separated  in  the 

The  chemical  properties  of  Burnett's  fluid  became  a  subiect  of  in 
Sf'^^^'^'tZ-  ^f^^  (Guildhall  Summer  SiSingsS  Tl^e" 

efsnh^t%rpi-.^^^ 

chlonde  of  zinc  would  produce,  and  he  obtained  a  vSct  Oi 

S  oZp  1!  '  ^"""^  strongly  corroded  animal  matter.  One 
S    It  i/atosVrir''"'  ''""'^T^  °f  chloride 

^ta£n'^;\^ref^^^^^^^^^  ^«  ^-^^^  fatally 

In  the  tissues -Ghlovide  of  zinc  may  be  detected  in  the  tissues 
oftt  .^r'"''  °f  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  ^nd  di S^on 

^octsbnallv"utd-f  ^ .T"^--*  to  bear  in'mind  that  th L  saS 
tL  d  scov^^^^^  bodies;  hence 

uiscovery  ot  it  is  of  itself  no  proof  of  poisoning. 

any^p^ornouTacH^  conipound  does  not  appear  to  have 

Inrr  J  '^^^^^^  '        It  would  probably  require  to  be  rrivnn  in 

B  friTonYh?Sarr         ^^"^^  ^z^:^^ 

^SecUmZ\  ^"""^  exposed  to  air  and  moisture.  Its 

PolTct  IT  ^  investigation  as  a  matter  of  medical 

n  981    ''Vo  ''''.P'P''^'  ''-'^"^  •''"d  cisterns.  (See  'Ann.  d'Hvtr  '18^7 
P-281;  vol.2,  p.352;  also  'Edinburgh  Monthly  J  otirnaV^Ifg. 
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p.  181.)  Its  eflfect  on  water  used  for  drinking  purposes  has  become 
a  sanitary  question,  especially  since  the  metal  has  been  employed 
for  the  making  of  cisterns. 


CHAPTER  50. 

POISONING  ■WITH    THE    COMPOUNDS    OF    lEON. — SULPHATE   AND    MURIATE. — 

SUBNITKATE    OF    BISMUTH.        PEARL-WHITE.          ARSENIC    IN  BISMUTH.  

CHROMIUM   COMPOUNDS.  BICHROMATE  OF  POTASH. —  CHROMATB  OF  LEAD, 

 COMPOUNDS  OF  THALLIUM.  POISONOUS  COMPOUNDS  OF  OTHER  METALS. 

— OSMIC  ACID. 

COMPOUNDS   OF  IKON. 

Svlplmte  of  Iron. — Copperas. — This  compound  has  been  on  several 
occasions  administered  with  malicious  intention.  One  death  was 
caused  by  it  in  1837-8,  and  another,  which  occurred  in  France,  was 
the  subject  of  a  criminal  trial  in  1869.  A  man  was  convicted  of 
having  killed  liis  wife  and  his  son  by  administering  to  them  sul- 
phate of  iron  in  cofi'ee.  (Bouchardat,  'Ann.  de  Thdrap.'  1872,  p. 
14G.)  It  is  not,  however,  an  active  irritant.  A  gui  who  swal- 
lowed an  ounce  of  it  recovered,  although  she  suffered  for  some 
hours  from  violent  pain,  vomiting,  and  purging.  (Christison,  '  On 
Poisons,'  p.  506.)  It  is  commonly  sold  under  the  name  of  green 
vitriol  or  copperas.  It  is  sometimes  given  as  an  abortive.  A  sus- 
picious case  is  reported,  in  which  a  woman,  far  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy, but  enjoying  good  health,  was  suddenly  seized  at  midnight 
with  vomiting  and  purging,  and  died  in  about  fourteen  houi'S.  The 
body,  which  had  been  buried,  was  disinterred,  and  iron  was  found 
in  large  quantity  in  the  viscera.  The  symptoms  are  not  always  of 
this  violent  kind.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  M.  Chevallier,  a 
man  gave  a  large  dose  of  sulphate  of  ii'on  to  his  wife.  There  was 
neither  colic  nor  vomiting.  The  woman  lost  her  appetite,  but 
ultimately  recovered.  In  another  case,  reported  by  the  same 
authority,  a  woman  was  tried  and  convicted  of  poisoning  her  hus- 
band with  sulphate  of  iron  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  great 
diversity  of  opinion  among  the  scientific  witnesses  at  the  trial,  re- 
specting the  poisonous  properties  of  this  mineral  salt,  and  the  dose 
in  which  it  would  be  likely  to  operate  injuriously,  the  Court  and 
Jury  recommended  that  the  sentence  of  death  should  not  be 
carried  into  execution.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1851,  vol.  1,  p.  155  ;  '  Med. 
Gaz.'  1850,  vol.  45,  p.  640.)  The  reader  will  find  some  additional 
remarks  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  on  the 
body,  by  Orfila,  in  the  same  Journal,  1851,  vol.  2,  p.  337.  At 
the  Nottingham  Autumn  Assizes,  1859,  a  woman  of  the  name  or 
Eiley  was  indicted  for  administering  copperas  to  two  children. 
She  put  the  substance  into  gruel.  It  gave  to  the  gruel  a  greemsli 
coloui-  and  a  peculiar  taste,  wliich  led  to  the  discovery.  It  causea 
sickness,  but  no  other  serious  symptoms.  As  there  was  no  evidence 
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of  an  intent  to  murder,  and  it  was  then  not  unlawful  to  administer 
poison  vnth  any  other  intent,  the  in-isoner  was  acquitted.  This  salt 
has  been  much  used  for  criminal  purposes  in  France.  (See  '  Medical 
Gazette,'  vol.  47,  p.  307  ;  also  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1850,  vol.  1,  pp  180 
416 ;  and  1851,  vol.  1,  p.  155  ;  vol.  2,  p.  337.)  Sulphate  of  iron  is 
said  to  have  proved  fatal  to  sheep.  It  had  been  mixed  with  the  pulp 
of  beet-root  for  cattle-food.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  1863,  vol  1 
p.  511.)  ' 

External  application.— A.  case  which  seems  to  show  that  this 
substance  may  really  act  through  the  skin,  has  been  reported  by 
Mr.  Moore,  of  York.  A  healthy  boy,  jet.  14,  after  having  been 
employed  in  picking  crystals  from  the  vat  in  which  sulphate  of  iron 
was  set  to  crystallize,  was  attacked  with  headache  and  sickness 
Me  vonuted  several  times,  felt  pains  in  the  calves  of  his  legs,  and 
cohcky  pams  m  the  abdomen  ;  at  the  same  time  his  limbs  became 
contracted  The  boy  had  previously  complained  that  the  liquor  of 
the  crystals,  into  which  he  was  constantly  dipping  his  hands,  had 
cracked  his  fingers.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  these 
symptoms  disappeared  under  treatment.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol  30  p 
xv^'^^xi.^".  ^^^^^^  assigned  for  this  singular' attack 

than  the  frequent  contact  of  the  hands  with  a  saturated  solution 
or  the  green  sulphate  of  iron. 

Chemical  analysis.— This  substance  is  generally  met  with  in 
crystals  of  a  sea-green  colour.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  1 
^errocyanule  of  potassium  added  to  the  solution,  gives  a  greenish 
blue  precipitate,  becoming  of  a  deep  blue  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
A.  bulplucle  of  ammonium  gives  a  black  precipitate.  3.  Tincture  of 
galls,  a  blue  black.  Nitrate  of  baryta  will  show  the  presence  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  In  organic  liquids  the  salt  may  be  obtained  bv  dia- 
lysis m  a  state  fit  for  testing.    (See  p.  149.) 

Muriate  of  Iron.  Tincture  of  perchloride  of  Iron.— This,  is  an  acid 
solution  of  peroxide  of  iron  with  alcohol.  It  is  of  a  deep  red 
brown  colour,  and  is  much  used  in  medicine.  Dr.  Christison  re- 
lates an  instance  in  which  a  man  by  mistake  swallowed  an  ounce 
and  a  halt  of  this  liquid  :  the  symptoms  were  somewhat  like  those 
produced  by  hydrochloric  acid.  He  at  first  rallied,  but  died  in 
about  fave  weeks.  The  stomach  was  found  partially  inflamed,  and 
thickened  towards  the  lesser  end.  This  salt  has  been  much  used 
tor  criminal  purposes  in  France.  (See  'Medical  Gazette,'  vol  47 
p.  oO/  ;  also  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1850,  vol.  1,  pp.  180,  416  ;  and  1861 

■    :'  ^^^r'         ^'  P-  ^^'^•)       ^^^^        reported  to  the  West- 
minster Medical  Society,  in  November  1842,  in  which  agM,  tet.  15 
hve  months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  swallowed  an  ounce  of  the 
tincture  of  muriate  of  iron  in  four  doses  in  one  day,  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  inducing  abortion.    Great  irritation  of  the  whole  urinary 
system  foUowed  ;  but  this  was  speedily  removed,  and  she  recovered 
Another  case  of  recovery  from  a  large  dose  of  this  preparation  lias 
been  reported  by  Mr.  Amyot.  A  healthy  married  woman  swallowed 
oy  mistake  for  an  aperient  draught,  one  otmce  and  a  half  of  tlie 
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tincture  of  muriate  of  iron.  She  immediately  ejected  a  portion,' 
and  violent  retching  continued  for  some  time.  There  was  great 
swelling  of  the  glottis,  with  cough,  and  difficulty  of  swallowing. 
These  symptoms  were  followed  by  heat  and  dryness  of  the  throat, 
■w-ith  a  pricking  sensation  along  the  course  of  the  g\illet  and 
stomach  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  a  quantity  of  dark  grumous  blood 
was  vomited.  The  motions  were  black,  owing  doubtless  to  the 
action  of  sulphur  upon  the  metal.  In  about  a  month  the  patient 
was  perfectly  restored  to  health.  ( '  Provincial  Journal, '  April  7  and 
21,  1847,  p.  180.)  Another  case  of  recovery  from  a  large  dose  has 
been  reported  by  Sir  James  Murray.  The  patient,  set.  72,  swal- 
lowed by  mistake  three  ounces  of  the  tincture  in  a  concentrated 
state.  The  tongue  soon  became  swollen  ;  a  ropy  mucus  flowed 
from  the  mouth  and  nose  ;  there  was  croupy  respiration,  with  a 
sense  of  impending  siiflbcation.  The  pulse  was  feeble,  the  skin 
cold  and  clammy,  and  the  face  swollen  and  livid.  A  castor-oil 
mixture  brought  away  inky  evacuations,  and  the  patient  rapidly 
recovered.  ('Dub.  Med.  Press,'  Feb.  21,  1849.)  This  liquid  has 
been  used  in  large  doses  for  the  purposes  of  criminal  abortion. 
From  the  occurrence  of  these  cases  of  recovery,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  infer  that  this  was  not  a  poisonous  compound.  The 
largeness  of  the  dose  has  commonly  led  to  early  vomiting,  and  the 
rejection  of  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  liquid.  Besides  it  varies 
much  in  strength,  and  unless  this  is  known  in  any  given  case,  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  a  just  inference  from  the  quantity  actually  taken. 

Comparatively  small  doses  may  seriously  aflect  pregnant 
women,  and  among  the  criminal  uses  to  which  this  preparation  is 
put,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  procuring  abortion.  At  the  Lincoln 
Lent  Assizes,  1863  {Beg.  v.  Bumble),  a  druggist  was  convicted  of 
having  supplied  this  noxious  liquid  to  a  woman  with  the  intent  to 
procure  her  miscarriage.  He  directed  her  to  take  a  teaspoonful 
three  times  a  day,  and  at  the  same  time  prescribed  for  her  eight 
pills  a  day,  each  containing  half  a  grain  of  powdered  cantharides. 
Although  the  woman  had  taken  only  two  doses  of  the  tincture  of 
perchloride  of  ii'on,  she  sufiered  from  severe  pain  over  the  whole 
of  the  abdomen,  mth  violent  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach 
and  bladder ;  there  was  constant  vomiting  of  a  greenish-coloured 
matter,  and  great  pain  in  passing  her  urine.  The  quantity  of  urine 
secreted  was  small,  and  contained  much  blood.  These  symptoms 
were  in  great  part  due  to  the  cantharides.  The  proper  dose  of  the 
iron-tincture  is  from  ten  to  forty  minims.  Here  it  had  been 
greatly  exceeded,  without  any  lawful  excuse  on  the  part  of  thepre- 
scriber.  A  case  of  recovery  from  an  ounce  of  this  tincture  is 
quoted  in  the  '  Pharmaceutical  Journal '  (April  1869,  p.  605).  A 
woman,  set.  30,  swallowed  this  quantity.  She  sufiered  from  vomit- 
ing and  purging,  the  motions  being  black.  Emetics  were  given, 
and  she  recovered  in  five  hours.  ('Lancet,'  January  2,  1869, 
P-  9.) 

The  perchloride  of  iron  has  been  used  as  an  injection  in  uterine 
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diseases  ;  but  it  is  a  most  powerful  local  irritant,  and  in  one 
instance  it  caused  death  by  inducing  peritonitis.  The  symptoms 
were  rigors,  severe  vomiting,  and  abdominal  pain.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus  was  stained  of  a  deep  black,  and  ii'on  was 
readily  detected  in  its  substance.  (' Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  April 
1870,  p.  566.)  ^ 

Chemical  Analysis.— The  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  detected  by 
nitrate  of  silver  and  nitric  acid,  while  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  im- 
mediately indicated  by  a  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue,  on  adding  a 
solution  of  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  The  quantity  of  chloride 
present  may  be  determined  by  evaporation. 

C'OMPOCJirDS  OF  BISMtJTH. 

Subnitrate  of  Bismuth.  Pearl-white.  Magistery  of  Bismuth.— 
This  substance,  in  a  dose  of  tiuo  drachms,  caused  the  death  of  an 
adult  in  nine  days.  There  was  burning  pain  in  the  tliroat,  with 
vomiting  and  purging,  coldness  of  the  surface,  and  spasms  of  the 
arms  and  legs  ;  also  a  strong  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth  On 
mspection,  the  throat,  larynx,  and  gullet  were  found  inflamed  ; 
and  there  was  inflammatory  redness  in  the  stomach  and  through- 
cut  the  intestinal  canal.  (' Sobernheim,'  p.  335.)  In  a  case  men- 
tioned by  the  late  Dr.  TraHl,  a  man  took  by  mistake  six  drachms 
of  the  subnitrate  in  divided  doses,  in  three  days.  He  suflJ'ered 
from  vomiting  and  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  throat,  but  finally  re- 
covered. (•  Outlines,'  p.  115.)  These  cases  are  suflicient  to  prove 
that  a  substance  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  may  exert  a  power- 
fully poisonous  action  on  the  human  system. 

The  oxide  and  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  owing  to  imperfect  wash- 
mg,  are  frequently  contaminated  with  arsenic  in  the  form  of  ar- 
senic acid.  The  symptoms  produced  by  large  doses  have  closely 
resembled  those  caused  by  arsenic,  and  as  the  medicinal  subnitrate 
generally  contains  arsenic,  the  symptoms  may  have  been  on  some 
occasions  due  to  this  impurity,  as  in  the  following  cases.  The 
first  occurred  to  Dr.  Fullerton,  of  Ohio.  A  physician  in  a  neigh- 
bouring btate  had  occasion  to  place  himself  upon  a  treatment  of 
subnitrate  of  bismuth.  After  a  day  or  two  he  became  aware  of 
puttmess  about  his  eyes  and  gastro-intestinal  irritation.  These 
symptoms  soon  became  so  pronounced  that,  knowing  of  no  other 
possible  cause  for  them  than  the  bismuth,  he  discontinued  its  use 
whereupon  they  subsided,  but  reappeared  upon  a  renewal  of  the 
medicine.  He  then  submitted  a  sample  of  the  bismuth  to  a  chemist 
who,  upon  analysis,  detected  in  it  the  presence  of  a  formidable  pro- 
portion of  arsenic. 

Dr.  L.  Hebert  records  ('Le  Mouvement  Medical,'  Nov.  22,  1873) 
the  case  of  an  infant  to  whom  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth  was  given 
tor  a  severe  diarrhoea.    Instead  of  being  benefited  by  the  remedy 
the  child  presented  symptoms  of  poisoning  ;  on  analysis  the  medi- 
cme  was  found  to  contain  arsenic.    ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Jan 
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The  ores  of  bismuth  generally  contain  arsenic,  and  in  preparing' 
the  svibnitrate  for  medicinal  use,  sufficient  care  is  not  taken  to 
remove  the  whole  of  the  poison.  I  found  arsenic  in  comparatively 
large  proportion  in  samples  obtained  from  three  respectable  retail 
druggists.  Only  two  specimens  out  of  five  were  free  from  this 
poison.  The  arsenic  may  be  detected  by  dissolving  the  subnitrate 
in  pure  hydrochloric  acid  slightly  diluted,  and  introducing  it  into 
Marsh's  apparatus.  The  arsenical  flame  is  apparent  on  combustion, 
and  the  usual  deposits  may  be  obtained  on  glass  and  porcelain. 
The  products  of  combustion  may  be  collected  and  tested  by  the 
processes  described  at  p.  327.  Bettendorfi"'s  test  may  also  be  ap- 
plied to  a  suspected  sample  (see  ante,  p.  311).  This  impurity  in 
the  subnitrate  may  modify  a  conclusion  respecting  the  presence  of 
traces  of  arsenic  in  a  body  when  bismuth  has  been  administered 
medicinally.  (See  'Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Chir.  Rev.'  Oct.  1858.) 
A  case  in  which  a  serious  mistake  was  thus  made  {State  of  Vir- 
ginia V.  Lloi/d,  1872),  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Reese.  On  a  charge  of 
murder  by  poison,  a  fraction  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  Avas  found  in  the 
Liver  of  the  deceased.  In  the  defence  it  was  attributed  to  impurity 
in  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  which  had  been  administered  before 
death.  The  bismuth  was  examined,  and  found  to  contain  arsenic. 
The  prisoner  was  acqviitted. 

Analysis. — The  subnitrate  is  a  whitish  chalky-looking  uncrystal- 
line  powder  insoluble  in  water,  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
again  precipitated  white  by  dilution  witli  water  :  the  wliite  precipi- 
tate is  insoluble  in  tartaric  acid,  and  is  blackened  by  a  solution  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  A  solution 
of  this  substance  in  nitric  acid  gives  no  precipitate  with  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  UHEOMIUM. 

Bichromate  of  Potash.  Symptoms  and  appearances. — WeU- 
observed  instances  of  poisoning  by  this  compound,  which  is  now 
extensively  used  in  the  arts,  are  rare  ;  and  therefore  the  details  of 
the  following  case,  communicated  to  the  '  Medical  Gazette,'  vol.  33, 
p.  734,  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Leeds,  are  of  practical  interest.  A  man, 
aged  sixty-foiu",  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  twelve  hours  after  he 
•had  gone  to  rest ;  he  had  been  heard  to  snore  loudly  during  the 
night,  but  this  had  occasioned  no  alarm  to  liis  relatives.  When 
discovered,  he  was  lying  on  liis  left  side,  liis  lower  limbs  being  a 
Httle  drawn  up  to  his  body  ;  his  countenance  was  pale,  placid,  and 
composed  ;  eyes  and  mouth  closed  ;  pupils  dilated  ;  no  discharge 
from  any  of  the  outlets  of  the  body ;  no  marks  of  vomiting  or 
purging,  nor  any  stain  upon  his  hands  or  person,  or  upon  the  bed 
linen  or  furniture.  The  surface  was  moderately  warm.  Some  dye- 
stufl",  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  was  found  in  liis  pocket. 
On  inspection,  the  brain  and  its  membranes  were  healthy  and 
natural;  there  was  neither  congestion  nor  effusion  in  any  part. 
The  thoracic  viscera  were  equally  healthy,  as  well  as  those  of  the- 
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abdomen,  Avith  the  exception  of  the  liver,  which  contained  several 
hydatids.  A  pint  of  a  turbid,  inky-looking  fluid  was  found  in  the 
stomach.  The  mucous  membrane  was  red  and  very  vascular,  par- 
ticulai-ly  at  the  union  of  the  greater  end  with  the  gullet ;  this  was 
ascribed  to  the  known  intemperate  habits  of  the  deceased.  In  the 
absence  of  any  obvious  cause  for  death,  poison  was  suspected  ;  and 
on  analyzing  the  contents  of  the  stomach  they  were  found  to  contain 
bichi-omate  of  potash.  The  dye-powder  taken  from  the  man's 
pocket  consisted  of  this  salt  mixed  with  cream  of  tartar  and  sand. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there  was  neither  vomiting  nor  purging. 
The  salt  does  not  appear  to  have  operated  so  much  by  its  irritant 
properties  as  by  its  indirect  efi'ects  on  the  nervous  system.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  occurrence,  even  with  irritants 
far  more  powerful  than  the  bichromate  of  potash.  A  case  has  been 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Bishop,  of  Kirkstall,  in  which  a  boy 
recovered  from  the  eflects  of  a  dose  of  this  salt  only  after  the  lapse 
of  fom-  months.  The  first  symptoms  were  pain,  vomiting,  dilated  and 
fixed  pupils,  cramps  in  the  legs,  and  insensibility.  His  recovery  was 
due  to  early  treatment.  (See  'Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  Oct.  1850,  p.  214.) 

Another  case  in  which,  owing  to  timely  and  proper  treatment,  a 
man,  ait.  37,  recovered  from  a  large  dose  of  tliis  salt,  has  been  com- 
municated to  me  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Andrews  (July  1869).  It  seems  that 
with  suicidal  intent,  the  man  swallowed  about  two  ounces  of  the 
bichromate  in  solution,  mixed  with  pearlash.  In  about  two  hours 
he  was  seen  by  Dr.  Andrews,  and  he  was  then  apparently  in  a  dying 
state.  He  was  suffering  chiefly  from  severe  cramps,  the  pupils  were 
dilated,  the  pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible,  and  there  was  vomiting 
and  purging  of  greenish-coloured  evacuations.  The  stomach-pump 
was  used,  and  olive-oil  and  diluents  were  given.  In  about  nine 
hoiu-3  the  urgent  symptoms  abated,  and  the  man  complained  only  of 
great  pain  in  the  shoulders  and  legs.  There  was  no  gastric  irrita- 
tation  nor  tenderness  of  the  abdomen.  He  was  discharged  cured  at 
the  end  of  a  week.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Schrader,  a 
woman,  set.  24,  died  from  the  eflects  of  this  salt  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  abortion.  The  symptoms  were  those  of  an  irri- 
tant—severe pain,  vomiting,  and  purging.  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrs- 
schnft,'  1866,  vol.  2,  p.  113.  See  also  'Brit.  Med.  Journal,'  March 
1875,  p.  405. ) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  bichromate  of  potash  is  an  active 
poison.  Mr.  West  has  published  a  case  from  which  it  appears  that 
a  medical  man,  who  had  inadvertently  tasted  a  solution  of  it,  suf- 
fered from  severe  symptoms  resembling  those  of  Asiatic  cholera 
(  Provincial  Journ.'  Dec.  24,  1851,  p.  700.)  Mr.  Wood,  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  has  furnished  mo  with  tlie  particulars  of 
a  case  in  which  two  drachms  of  this  substance  destroyed  tlie  life  of 
a  woman  in  four  hours.  In  the  first  two  hours  she  suflered  from 
violent  vomiting  and  purging,  the  vomited  matters  being  of  a  yellow 
colour.  When  admitted  she  wa,s  in  a  dying  state,  pulseless,  uncon- 
scious, and  breathing  slowly  with  great  oflort.    Tlie  skin  was  cold  • 
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the  lower  hp  swollen  and  purple,  and  the  tongue  swoUen.  The 
chiet  appearances  were  a  dark  and  liquid  state  of  the  blood  •  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  in  great  part  destroyed 'of  a 
dark-brown  colour,  approaching  to  purple;  the  duodenum  at  its 
upper  part  of  a  florid  red  colour,  and  at  its  lower  part  much  con-u- 
gated,  as  well  as  the  upper  half  of  the  jejunum. 
_  Dr.  Baer,  of  Baltimore,  has  reported  the  following  case.  A  man 
in  drawing  off  a  solution  of  the  bicliromate  by  a  syphon,  accident- 
ally received  a  small  quantity  into  his  mouth.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
perceived  great  heat  in  the  tlii-oat  and  stomach,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  violent  vomiting  of  blood  and  mucus.  The  vomiting 
continued  incessantly  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Jive  hours 
On  dissection,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  duodenum,  and 
TiT^\  one-fifth  of  the  jejunum,  was  destroyed  in  patches.  (Beck's 
Med.  Jur.  p.  823.)  In  this  case  the  salt  acted  as  a  corrosive 
irritant. 

The  bichromate,  in  a  state  of  fine  powder  or  in  a  saturated  solu- 
tion, has  a  local  ii-ritant  action  on  the  skin  and  on  parts  from  which 
the  skin  has  been  removed.  It  produces  sores,  affecting  chiefly  the 
hands  and  exposed  parts  of  the  face.  Thirty  grains  of  this  salt 
introduced  into  a  wound  in  the  back  of  a  dog,  produced  vomiting, 
paralysis  of  the  hind  legs,  and  death  in  eleven  hours.  ('  Brit,  and 
For.  Med.  Rev.'  1839,  vol.  3 4,  p.  506).  The  c/iroma^e  of  potash  also 
has  a  poisonous  action,  but  the  green  oxide  of  chromium  is  inert 
according  to  Dr.  Bemdt  {loc.  dt).  Chromic  acid  is  a  powerful  cor- 
rosive poison,  destroying  all  organic  textures.  (Dr.  Dougall, 
'Pharm.  Journ.' Jan.  1872,  p.  568.) 

Treatment. — Besides  emetics,  carbonate  of  magnesia  or  chalk, 
mixed  up  in  a  cream  with  milk,  or  albumen  and  water,  should  be  given. 

Analysis. — This  is  an  acid  salt,  readily  distinguished  from  all 
the  other  metallic  poisons  by  its  crystals  having  a  deep  orange-red 

colour.  They  generally  assume  the 
shape  of  long  four-sided  tables,  and 
sometimes  a  lengthened  prismatic 
form.    (See  fig.  38.) 

The  salt  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
the  solution  has  a  rich  orange-red 
colour.  It  has  an  acid  reaction,  and 
may  be  readily  identified  by  the 
following  tests:  1.  Nitrate  of  silver 
gives  a  deep  red  precipitate.  2.  Ace- 
tate of  lead  gives  a  bright  yellow  pre- 
cipitate. 3.  Nitrate  of  baryta,  a  pale 
yellow ;  and,  4.  Sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas  gives  a  green  precipitate. 
Boiled  with  alcohol  and  suli^huric 
acid  it  yields  a  green  j^recipitate  of 
oxide  of  chromium.  From  organic 
liquids  it  may  be  readily  separated 


Crystals  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
magnified  30  diameters.  They  have 
a  deep  orange-red  colour. 


by  dialysis.    (See  p.  149.) 
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CHEOMATE  OF  LEAD. 

This  is  a  rich  yellow  or  orange-coloiu'ed  compound,  very  much 
used  as  a  pigment  in  the  ai-ts.  Although  seen  in  every  colour- 
shop,  it  is  rare  to  hear  of  any  accident  arising  from  its  use.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  used  for  colouring  lozenges  and  other  articles  of 
confectionery,  but  if  ill  effects  have  followed,  they  have  probably 
been  set  down  to  other  causes. 

Dr.  Von  Linstow,  of  Ratzeburg,  has  recently  reported  the  cases 
of  two  children,  under  four  years  of  age,  in  wliich  this  compound 
destroyed  life.  They  had  been  playing  with  some  substances  made 
to  look  like  bees,  consisting  of  gum  tragacanth,  coloured  with 
cluromate  of  lead.  They  ate  a  number  of  them.  In  two  or  three 
hours  they  were  seized  with  violent  vomiting  and  great  prostration 
of  strength.  The  matter  at  first  thrown  up  had  a  yellowish  colour. 
The  children  were  flushed  in  the  face,  complained  of  much  thirst,  and 
were  very  restless.  There  was  no  diarrhoea,  and  no  complaint  of 
pain.  On  the  day  following,  the  younger  cliiid  had  slight  purging, 
with  convulsions,  and  died  on  the  second  day.  The  elder  was  list- 
less and  ahnost  unconscious ;  the  face  hot  and  flushed  ;  the  skin  of 
the  breast  and  abdomen  erythematous  ;  the  pulse  irregular  ;  great 
thirst,  with  difliculty  of  swallowing.  He  passed  into  a  state  of 
collapse,  and  died  on  the  fifth  day. 

On  inspection  of  the  younger  chUd,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  was  found  thickened  and  swollen,  with  a  number  of  red 
points  scattered  over  it,  some  of  them  in  groups.  Near  the  cardia 
It  had  a  pale  yellow  colour.  The  lungs  and  brain  were  much  con- 
gested.   In  the  elder  cliild  the  appearances  were  similar. 

On  analysis,  no  trace  of  chromate  of  lead  or  of  lead  could  be 
detected.  There  were  slight  traces  of  copper,  to  which  no  impor- 
tance could  be  attached.  (Eulenberg,  '  Vierteljalu-s.'  1874,  vol.  1, 
p.  OOr.)  It  is  remarkable  that  no  trace  of  lead  was  found  in  the 
tissues.  The  quantity  of  chromate  taken  could  not  have  been 
large,  and  there  had  been  much  vomiting.  Its  action  in  some 
respects  resembled  that  of  a  corrosive  ;  it  was  wholly  unlike  that 
of  a  salt  of  lead. 

^na^j/sis.— This  compound  would  be  in  general  recognized  by 
Its  brilliant  yellow  colour,  its  complete  insolubility  in  water,  and 
Us  solubility  in  nitric  acid,  with  the  eflect  produced  by  sulphuretted 
nydrogen  on  the  nitrate  of  lead  formed. 

compoujStds  of  thallium. 
The  salts  of  this  metal  are,  according  to  M.  Paulet,  highly 
poisonous,  although  this  does  not  appear  eitlier  from  his  own 
statement  of  their  eifects,  or  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Lamy 
M.  _Paidet  found  that  a  dose  of  fifteen  and  a  half  grains  of  car- 
bonate of  thallium  killed  a  rabbit  in  a  few  hours.    The  animal 
suttered  from  disturbance  of  breathing,  losa  of  muscular  power 
and  general  trembling  of  the  limbs  ;  it  appeared  to  die  asphyxiated' 
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Lamy  dissolved  seventy- five  grains  of  the  sulphate  in  milk,  and 
he  found  that  this  quantity  sufficed  to  destroy  two  hens,  six  ducks, 
two  puppies,  and  a  middle-sized  bitch.  The  prominent  symptoms 
in  the  dogs  were  oppression  of  breathing,  salivation,  griping  pains 
in  the  abdomen,  the  body  being  drawn  up,  with  trembling  and 
convulsions  of  the  limbs,  followed  by  paralysis.  Vomiting  and 
purging  are  not  described  among  the  symptoms.  Two  of  the 
puppies  did  not  die  until  four  days  after  they  had  taken  the 
poison.  On  opening  the  bodies  of  the  animals,  Lamy  states  that 
there  was  no  mark  of  inflammation  or  other  striking  post-mortem 
appearance.  In  one  experiment  he  found  that  a  puppy  died  in  forty 
hours  from  a  dose  of  one  gi-ain  and  a  half  of  the  sulphate  of  thal- 
lium.   ('  Chem.  News,'  Sept.  12  and  19,  1863.) 

The  salts  are  soluble,  colourless,  and  nearly  tasteless,  and  there- 
fore may  be  easily  administered.  They  have  been  found  to  operate 
tlirough  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane  by  absorption. 

The  statements  of  MM.  Lamy  and  Paulet  are  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  the  discoverer  of  the  metal,  Dr.  Crookes. 
Altliough  much  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fumes,  the  metallic 
vapour  produced  no  particular  eflects  upon  him.  He  also  swal- 
lowed a  grain  or  two  of  the  salts  without  injury.  These  have  a 
local  action  on  the  hair  and  skin,  staining  the  former,  and  render- 
ing the  latter  yellow  and  horny.  ('  Chem.  News,'  October  3,  1863, 
p.  161.) 

Analysis. — The  late  Dr.  Bence  Jones  found  that  the  most 
certain  method  of  detecting  thallium  or  its  salts,  when  used  as 
poisons,  is  to  diy  and  burn  the  viscera.  By  the  aid  of  spectrum- 
analysis,  the  green  band  indicative  of  thallium  will  manifest  itself 
in  the  spectrum  from  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  metal  contained 
in  the  incinerated  residue  or  in  the  dried  liver. 

The  history  of  thallium  as  a  poison  is  at  present  very  incomplete. 
The  above  facts  fail  to  show  that  it  is  an  energetic  substance. 

SALTS  OF  PLATINUM,  PALLADIUM,  AND  OTHER  METALS. 

The  salts  of  Platinum,  Palladium,  Iridium,  Bhodium,  Osmium, 
Cobalt,  Nickel,  Manganese,  Cerium,  and  Uranium,  also  possess  an 
irritant  action,  partly,  however,  depending  on  the  acids  with  which 
they  are  combined.  They  are  products  of  art  not  met  with  in  com- 
mon life  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  they  have  never  been  taken 
as  poisons  by  man.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  occupy  space  by 
detailing  the  chemical  processes  whereby  they  may  be  identified ; 
these  wUl  be  found  fully  described  in  aU  works  on  chemistry. 

Osmic  Acid  (from  off/'/;,  odour). — This  is  a  compound  of  the 
metal  osmium  with  oxygen.  Although  called  an  acid,  it  does  not 
redden  litmus  when  dissolved  in  water.  It  has  a  remarkably  pun- 
gent and  acrid  odour,  resembling  that  of  the  chloride  of  sulphur. 
It  has  an  acrid,  burning  taste,  and  in  a  vaporous  state,  which  it 
easily  assumes,  it  is  most  irritating  to  the  eyes  and  lungs,  excitmg 
severe  cough  and  expectoration,  rendering  irrespirable  a  large 
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quantity  of  air.  Its  action  is  that  of  an  irritant,  and,  like  the 
vapour  of  nitric  acid,  if  breathed,  it  would  produce  similar  efFecte 
on  the  lungs,  leading  to  death.  Gmelin  describes  it  as  a  poison  to 
animals.  Its  eiiects  on  man  are  unknown.  Osmic  acid  is  a  white 
translucent,  crystalline  substance— soft,  like  wax,  at  a  moderate 
heat.  It  melts,  boils,  and  evaporates  below  212°,  and  it  may  be 
obtained  by  condensation  of  the  vapour  in  transparent  crystalline 
prisms.  It  is  slowly  dissolved  by  water.  The  solution  has  a  strono- 
odom-  and  taste,  and  stains  the  skin  black.  ° 

COMPOUNDS  OF  TIN. 

The  only  preparations  of  this  metal  which  require  to  be  noticed 
as  poisons  are  the  Chlorides  or  Muriates,  a  mixture  of  which  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  arts,  under  the  name  of  Dijer's  Spirit.  The 
salts  may  exist  in  the  form  of  whitish-yellow  crystals  ;  but  more 
commonly  they  are  met  with  in  a  strongly  acid  solution  in  water 
They  are  irritant  poisons ;  but  so  seldom  used  as  such,  that  only 
one  death  occurred  in  England  and  Wales  during  a  period  of  two 
years. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  SILVEE. 

Nitrate  of  Silver.  Lunar  Camtic.  Lapis  Infernalis. —This  sub- 
stance, wluch  is  commonly  met  with  in  small  sticks  of  a  white  or 
dark  grey  colour,  is  readily  soluble  in  distilled  water ;  in  common 
water  it  forms  a  milky  solution.  It  acts  locally  as  a  powerful  cor- 
rosive, destroying  all  the  organic  tissues  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact.  There  are  several  cases  on  record,  in  which  it  has  proved 
fatal  in  the  human  subject ;  one  of  these  occurred  in  1837-8  but 
the  particulars  are  unknown.  The  symptoms  come  on  immediately 
and  the  whitish  flaky  matter  vomited  is  rendered  dark  by  exposure 
to  light.  The  presence  of  dark-coloured  spots  on  the  skin  wiU  also 
mdicate  the  nature  of  the  poison.  In  September  1861,  a  woman 
aet.  51,  died  m  three  days  from  the  efi-ects  of  taking  a  six-ounce 
mixture  containing  fifty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic) 
given  m  divided  doses.  She  vomited  a  brownish-yellow  fluid  before 
Oeath  The  stomach  and  intestines  were  found  inflamed.  It  is 
stated  that  sdver  was  found  in  the  substance  of  the  stomach  and 
liver.  A  well-marked  case  of  poisoning  with  this  substance  occurred 
TO  Mr  Scattergood.  A  portion  of  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic  dropped 
down  the  throat  of  a  child  aged  fifteen  months.  In  spite  of  treat- 
ment, the  child  died  in  six  hours,  in  violent  convulsions.    ('  Brit 

TrA'  ^^^^5  ■'^"^^  '^"^e^'-  Jo"^'^-  Med.  Sci.' July 

p.  28/.)   In  tha  treatment  of  these  cases,  a  solution  of  chloride 
ot  sodium  with  albumen  or  milk  should  be  freely  given. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  COLD. 

Perchloride.—Tlua  is  the  only  preparation  of  gold  whicli  requires 
notice.  It  IS  a  powerful  irritant  poison,  acting  locally  like  the 
nitrate  of  silver.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  efl^cts  on  the  liuman 
subject ;  but  in  administering  it  to  animals,  Orfila  found  extensive 
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inflammation,  and  even  ulceration,  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach.  (^Toxicologic,'  vol.  2,  p.  30.)  The  metal  is  absorbed 
and  caiTied  into  the  tissues,  but  its  poisonous  action  appears  to  be 
wholly  independent  of  absorption. 
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CHAPTER  51. 

ACTION   OF  VEGETABLE  IBKITANTS. — SAVIN. — SYMPTOMS   AND  APPEABANCES. 

 OIL    OF    SAVIN.  ITS    PROPERTIES. — CROTON    SEEDS    AND    OIL.— FATAL 

EFFECTS. — THE    PHYSIC-NUT,    OB    JATROPHA    CUBCAS.  CAPSICUM.— CHAE- 

LOCK,  OB  \ril-l)  MUSTAED. — ITS  IBBITANT  PBOPEETIES  ON  CATTLE. — 
GELSEMIUM  SEMPEE-VIEBNS. — YELLOW  JASMINE. 

The  poisonous  substances  of  an  irritant  nature  which  belong  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  are  very  numerous  as  a  class  ;  but  it  will 
here  be  necessary  to  notice  only  those  which  have  either  caused 
death,  or  given  rise  to  accidental  poisoning.  The  true  vegetable 
irritants,  soon  after  they  are  swallowed,  produce  severe  pain  in 
the  abdomen,  accompanied  by  vomiting  and  piu-ging.  There  are 
rarely  any  cerebral  symptoms,  and  no  convulsions. 

Tt  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  operation  of  many  of 
them  is  by  no  means  clearly  defined.  Stupor,  delirium,  and  convul- 
sions have  been  occasionally  observed  as  secondary  effects ;  hence  the 
distinction  between  some  vegetable  irritants  and  those  which  are 
assigned  to  the  neurotic  class  is  purely  arbitrary.  Ftirther  expe- 
rience may  hereafter  lead  to  a  better  knowledge  of  their  modus 
operandi,  and  to  an  improved  classification.  One  circumstance  is 
worthy  of  remark.  The  effects  of  neurotic  poisons  can  commonly 
be  traced  to  the  presence  of  a  poisonous  alkaloid  in  the  vegetable. 
Among  the  irritants,  the  effects  appear  to  be  frequently  due  to  the 
presence  of  an  acrid  oil  or  resin. 

Some  of  the  vegetable  irritants  act  especially  on  the  bowels, 
and,  in  mild  doses,  are  safely  used  as  purgatives.  In  large  doses 
they  produce  violent  purging,  and  in  old  and  young  persons  are  apt 
to  cause  death  by  exhaustion.  There  are,  however,  but  few  in- 
stances recorded  of  their  fatal  action  on  the  human  body  ;  and  the 
little  that  is  known  concerning  their  operation  as  poisons,  is  chiefly 
derived  from  experiments  performed  on  animals.  The  changes 
found  after  death  are  confined  to  irritation  and  inflammation  of 
the  alimentary  canal.    These  substances  (if  we  except  Savin)  are 
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rarely  resorted  to  by  the  suicide  or  murderer-for  lar^^e  doses  irP 
required,  and  then;  fatal  operation  even  in  these  cases  is  rendered 
uncertain  by  the  cu-cumstance  that  they  excite  vomiting,  and  are 
then  commonly  expelled  from  the  stomach 

Treatment. -In  m  of  poisoning  by  the  vegetable  irritants 
eme  ICS  and  purgatives  (castor  oil)  or  injections  fhould  be  freely 
employed,  and  when  the  poisonous  vegetable  is  expelled  antJ 
phlogistic  measures  may  be  used.  pt^J-ieu,  ami 

SAVIN.     JUNIPERUS  SABINA. 

This  is  a  well-kno>yn  plant,  the  leaves  or  tops  of  which  contain 
an  iiTitant  poison  in  the  form  of  an  acrid  volatile  oilTa  peculkr 
+1  nf  T  '-'^'^""'-!  ^^'^y^^^^'       imtant  action,  both  in  the 

u^ritant  properties  of  the  plant  depend.  The  powder  !s  rSimes 
used  m  medicine  m  a  dose  of  from  five  to  twenty  grains  Sal  n  i 
not  often  taken  as  a  poison  for  the  specific  purpose  of  dest^Zng 
hie  but  tins  is  occasionally  an  indirect  result  of  its  use  as  a 
popular  means  for  procuring  abortion,  and  it  therefore  demands 
the  attention  of  a  medical  jurist.    From  cases  which  have  been  ij 

Sot:i^^ip'pt:cr'^*^~°"  ^«  freque'nTSiLn 

it,  fr?"""'  -'"'^  appearances -From  the  little  that  is  known  of 
it^s  effects,  savm  acts  by  producing  violent  pain  in  the  abdZen 
Tomiting  and  strangury.    Purging  is  not  so  common  an  effeS  as 
mth  other  irritants.  Salivation  is  sometimes  present.   After  death 
he  giiUet  stomach,  and  intestines,  as  weU  as  the  kidneys  have  been 
found  either  much  inflamed  or  highly  congested.    tS  L  no  pVoo^ 
of  Its  having  any  action  as  an  abortive,  except,  like  other  irritant? 
by  causing  a  violent  shock  to  the  system  under  ^hioh  f^^J  f  ' 
niay  expel  its  contents.    Such  a  resSt  caA  nev  r  be  ottr^ned 
ou  placing  in  jeopardy  the  Ufe  of  a  woman  ;  and  XrabortiSi" 

may  bi  SL^iT'IV^        "  the  other  hand  a  wom^ 

may  be  killed  by  the  poison  without  abortion  ensuiu!?  Out  nf 
rnurn  ""r^  the  administration  of  savin  and  oSdr^s  for 

bom  '   When  ?b!  •  '^'^'^  "^'"'^  '-^fter  it  was 

may  belptL'd'UX"'        '''''''''  ""'-^  ^'^^'^ 
on        strong  local  irritant  properties  of  the  leaves,  which  depend 
on  the  essential  oil,  are  well  known,  from  tlie  uses'  of  saviSS 
ment  m  pharmacy.     The  plant  grows  extensively  inZintry 
places,  and  is  easily  accessible  to  the  evil-disposed     It  dnol  w 
appear  to  have  attracted  much  notice  on  the  cSitTnent,  for  oSli  i 
silent  on  poisoning  by  this  substance,  except  in  so  far  as  it  nffvLf 
dogs.    Two  cases  of  its  fatal  effects  in  the  1  uman  fc^n- 1 
communicated  to  Sir  R.  Christison.    In  o  e,  a  cCe  of  t^ ,^7'' 
mfusion  was  twice  taken  by  a  woman  for  inducing  Ibortion  silf 
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suflfered  from  severe  pain  and  strangury,  aborted,  and  died  five 
days  afterwards.  On  inspection  there  was  extensive  peritoneal  in- 
flammation, witli  the  eflPusion  of  fibrinous  flakes  ;  the  inside  of  the 
stomach  was  red,  with  patches  of  florid  extravasation.  The  con- 
tents had  a  green  colour,  and  savin  was  proved  to  be  present  by 
the  aid  of  the  microscope.  In  the  second  case  a  gu-l  was  seized 
with  violent  colicky  pains,  vomiting,  tenesmus,  difliculty  in  pass- 
ing lU'ine,  and  fever.  After  sufl"ering  several  days,  she  died.  The 
stomach  and  intestines  were  inflamed  ;  the  former  was  in  some 
parts  black,  and  at  the  lower  curvature,  perforated.  A  gi-eenisli 
powder  was  also  found  in  this  case,  and  when  washed  and  diied, 
it  had  the  pungent  odour  and  taste  of  savin. 

Although  it  is  not  considered  that  savin  has  a  direct  tendency 
to  produce  abortion,  it  appears,  from  its  therapeutic  employment 
in  cldorosis  and  amenorrhoea,  to  afl'ect  the  uterus.  The  dried 
powder,  which,  owing  to  the  loss  of  volatile  oil,  is  less  energetic 
than  the  fresh  tops,  is  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  fifteen  grains. 
The  medicinal  dose  of  the  essential  oil  is  commonly  from  two  to 
six  drops.  The  infusion  and  decoction,  which  are  sometimes  used 
for  the  expulsion  of  worms,  are  less  energetic  than  the  fresh  tops, 
because  they  cannot  be  prepared  without  giving  rise  to  a  loss  of 
the  volatile  oil.  The  oil  is  not  so  irritant  as  it  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  ;  but  in  those  cases  in  which  it  has  been  said  to  pro- 
duce no  injiu:ioiis  eflects  in  large  doses,  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
much  adulterated. 

A  well-marked  case  of  poisoning  by  the  tops  of  savin  was  re- 
feiTed  to  me  in  May  1845.  The  deceased,  a  healthy  woman,  had 
reached  about  the  seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy.  She  was  very 
well  on  the  Friday,  but  was  seized  with  vomiting  on  the  Saturday  ; 
she  stated  that  she  had  taken  nothing  to  produce  it.  The  vomiting 
continued  tliroughout  Sunday,  and  was  of  a  green  colour.  She 
was  first  seen  by  a  medical  man  on  Sunday  evening.  The  symp- 
toms were  those  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  -ivith 
great  anxiety,  and  the  iralse  150.  The  green  colour  of  the  vomited 
matter  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  owing  to  altered  bile.  The  vomit- 
ing appears  to  have  continued  at  intervals,  but  it  does  not  seem  that 
there  Avas  any  violent  purging.  Labour  came  on  on  Wednesday. 
The  cliild  was  born  living,  but  soon  died  ;  the  woman  herself  died 
on  the  Thursday,  i.e.  five  days  after  having  taken  the  poison,  for 
there  was  no  proof  that  any  savin  could  have  been  taken  after 
Saturday.  On  inspection,  the  brain  was  healthy,  the  lungs  were 
healthy,  except  that  the  air-tubes  had  a  dark  red  colour,  the  heart 
was  flabby,  and  the  blood  was  generally  fluid.  The  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  gullet  was  reddened,  and  had  on  it  ecchymosed 
patches.  One  half  of  the  mucous  membrane,  from  the  cardial! 
orifice  upwards,  presented  a  dark  red  arborescent  injection,  mth 
slight  patches  of  ecchymosis  ;  there  was  no  erosion  or  ulceration. 
In  the  stomach  a  large  patch  of  redness,  about  three  inches  in 
length,  extended  from  the  greater  curvature  towards  the  pylorus. 
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■  The  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane  were  considerably  iniected 
I  foniung  infiltrated  patches,  especially  about  the  lesser  curvature' 
,  extending  towards  the  cardiac  end  ;  but  there  was  no  ulceration  or 
erosion     The  stomach  contained  nearly  eight  ounces  of  a  greenish 
:  liuid,  of  the  appearance  and  consistency  of  green-pea  soup  By 
examining  a  portion  of  the  washed  vegetable  substance  under  a 
microscope,  and  by  drying  a  portion,  rubbing  it,  and  observing  tlie 
odoui-,  clear  evidence  was  obtained  that  the  gi-een  colour  was  owin<^ 
to  the  difiusion  of  finely  triturated  savin-powder.     The  interior  of 
the  duodenum,  especially  towards  the  pylorus,  was  intensely 
mflamed,  being  of  the  colour  of    cinnabar.     Patches  of  in- 
flammation were  found  throughout  the  other  portions  of  the 
intestinal  canal.    There  was  some  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum 
chiefly  of  the  upper  part  of  the  intestines  and  omentum  The 
kidneys  were  inflamed,  and  of  a  dark  red  colour-the  bladder  was 
healthy.    A  gr-een-coloured  mucous  matter,  containing  savin,  was 

SfedVaA  vol  ^rir*  1*^'  P^^^f  intestines. 

Med.  Gaz  vo  .  36  p.  646.)  The  quantity  of  poison  taken  by 
the  deceased  could  not  be  ascertamed,  but  it  must  have  been  large 
1  estimated  the  quantity  remaining  in  the  stomach  after  five  days' 
i  under  frequent  vomiting,  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  grains  ' 
In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Newth,  the  patient,  a  pregnant 
woman  eight  hours  after  she  had  taken  savin,  was  found  lyi^  on 
her  back  perfectly  insensible,  and  breathing  stertorously.  She  had 
been  suddenly  seized  with  vomiting,  and  this  continued  for  some 
Ume.    At  first,  the  case  was  thought  to  be  one  of  puerperal  con- 

^ST"  fi.  of        ^'''^        ^'^^       ^bout  four  hours, 

duiing  a  fit  of  pam.    She  appeared  to  be  between  the  seventh  and 
eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  and  the  child  was  bom  dead  On 
inspection  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  the  brain  was  found 
gorged  with  black  fluid  blood.    The  stomach  was  paler  than  usua 
excepting  m  one  or  two  spots,  which  were  red,  as  if  blood  had  been 

ituid  of  n°  T  "^""T'  ,  «f  an  acid 

liquid  of  a  brownish-green  colour.  This,  on  distillation,  yielded 
an  opaque  liquid,  from  which  a  few  drops  of  a  yellow  oil  were 
separated  by  means  of  ether.    Some  sediment  foimd  in  ?a  bottle 

leatTl'T'^'V^r^'Tf  r-  '^'^'^''^'^  °f  powdered  sa.?n 
haf  thi,  ^      T^'  P-  *^^^-)    There  can  be  no  doubt 

to  LJp  bT  '^fn^V*  death.  The  action  of  the  poison  appears 
n,  Jf       f '  I?  *  like  that  of  an  irritant,  and 

just  before  death  like  that  of  a  narcotic. 

An(dysis.—Whtin  savin  has  been  taken  in  the  form  of  decoction 
or  infusion,  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  chemical  tests.  The  fac  o^ 
poisomng  can  then  only  be  elucidated  by  the  symptoms  and  bv 
CTcnmstantial  evidence.     If  the  oil  ha.s  l^een  tZn,  l^  nuiv 

parated  by  distillation,  and  ol,tained  by  agitating  he  Sled 
Pioduct  with  one-third  of  its  bulk  of  ether     Perhaps  ti  rmost 

in  two  of  the  cases  above  related,  it  will  be  observed  that,  in  spito 
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of  gi-eat  vomitmg,  some  of  the  powder  remained  in  the  stomacH 
for  a  period  of  live  days.  Tlie  contents  have  generally  the  ap- 
pearance of  green-pea  soup.  Tliat  the  colour  is  not  owing  to  bile 
may  be  proved  by  dilutmg  a  portion  with  water,  when  the  green 
chlorophyll,  owing  to  its  insolubility,  will  subside  in  a  dense 
stratum,  whereas  if  the  colour  were  due  to  altered  bile,  the  whole 
of  the  liquid  would  remain  coloured.  By  washing  the  green  de- 
Fio.  39.  posit  in  water,  and  drying  it  on  a 

glass-slide  or  mica,  evidence  may 
be  obtained  under  a  good  micro- 
scope, by  the  rectilinear  course  of 
the  fibres  and  the  tuii:)entine-cells, 
that  the  substance  belongs  to  the 
conifei-fB.  The  only  other  poison 
of  the  coniferous  order  is  the  yew 
{TaxuH  baccata),  but  the  leaf  of 
this  tree  differs  from  that  of  savin 
in  having  a  lancet-shaped  apex, 
while  savin  has  a  sharply  acu- 
minated point.  (Fig.  39. )  A  por- 
tion of  the  green  powder  dried 
and  well  rubbed  will  give  .the 

T: pa  of  the  lea veii  of  sarin,  magnified        peculiar  odour  of    Savin.  When 

iio  diliiiieters.  freed    from  organic  matter,  it 

yields,  by  distillation  with  water,  the  essential  oil  of  savin. 

Oil  of  Savik. — This  oil  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  and  it  ha» 
a  powerful  terebinthinate  odour,  sufhciently  peculiar  to  render  this 
an  easy  means  of  identification.  A  greasy  stain  made  by  this  oil 
on  paper  is  entirely  dissipated  by  heat,  or  only  a  slight  trace  of 
resin  is  left.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  but  insoluble  in  it,  giving  to 
it,  however,  its  odour  and  an  acid  reaction.  It  forms  a  milky  solu- 
tion with  rectified  sjjirit,  but  a  clear  transparent  solution  with 
ether.  It  is  very  soluble  in  ether,  and  by  this  menstruum  it  may 
be  separated  from  watery  liquids,  as  the  ether  floats  with  it  to  the 
top.  The  oil  may  be  then  obtained  by  allowing  the  ether  to  eva- 
porate. Oil  of  savin  must  be  regarded  as  a  noxious  substance, 
especially  when  given  in  large  doses  to  pregnant  women.  It  has 
been  occasionally  employed  for  procuring  abortion.  In  Reg.  v. 
Fascoe  (Cornwall  Lent  Assizes,  1852)  a  medical  man  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  administering  oil  of  savin  to  a 
woman  with  intent  to  procure  miscarriage.  The  proof  of  intent 
rested  partly  on  medical  and  partly  on  moral  circumstances.  It 
appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  given  fourteen  drops  of  the  oil, 
divided  into  three  doses  daily — a  quantity  which,  according  to  the 
medical  evidence  at  the  trial,  was  greater  than  should  have  been 
prescribed  for  any  lawful  purpose.  The  medicinal  dose,  as  an  em- 
menagogue,  on  the  authority  of  Christison,  is  from  two  to  five. 
minims,  and  according  to  Pereii-a  from  two  to  six  drops.  The 
quantity  given  by  the  prisoner,  although  a  full  dose,  was  not,  there- 
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fore,  greater  than  these  authorities  recommend  ;  and  his  criminalitv 
appears  to  have  rested  not  so  much  on  tlie  dose  given,  as  on  he  0  ues 
ion  whether  he  kne^v,  or,  as  a  medical  man,  had  reason  tr~  ^ 
tliatthe  temale  for  whom  he  prescribed  it,  was  pregarant  No  mS 
c-A  authority  would  recommend  oil  of  savin  in  full  doses  as  TsSe 
medicme  for  pregnant  women  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  ex Ltencror 

abTy  pr:^re7to' W  '  '^'"''^^  T^'  ^^'^'^^^  ™-  -""-^^^^ 

^^s^t  if  ir  ^?Sic£?  t     ^  SI 

reason  to  ..,ec^  her  prelnancy?  and  tSr     :^iid  n  t  tstt  to 


ihere  can,  it  appears  to  me,  be  no  doubt  +hni-  fT,„  -i 
in  this  case,  administered  with  'a  guilty  ntention     fl^  f' 
seT  tCa*r^^'  '^'t^'^'  inSSedlytt^i^^^^^^^^^ 

day,  or  he  woidd  fairly  lay  himself  oupn  tn  n  ^^ree  tunes  a 

tionerof  common  prudence  from  prescriSn!  I.  1 

We,'  AjriUr  18?2  n  o?^  T^^  l*^^^^"  ^^^^^^  ^'^^^ 
cember  1853  (Ren  v  MoFJ  Northern  Circuit,  De- 

administenng  olSf  I;v1^^  ^"^^  ^^^vi^ted  of 

ill,  but  did  n?t  produce  akXr^'"*  "^^'^^  '^^^  ^^^^ 

operlSTl;liy^?mavbB?"^'  ^^^'^ 

mnch  by  ethe7'  The  odour   ?'Tf*''^^'^"'  of 

ceived  after  death  in  1?]  1     ? f      f  ■■^^"^^  *°  ^^'"^^^  been  per- 

oil  of  savm  forms  a  turbid  mixture  with  alcobo W-^wT  <vf^ 
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CEOTON  SEEDS  AND  OIL  (CKOTON  TIGLIUM). 

This  is  a  fixed  oil  extracted  by  pressure  from  the  seeds  of  the 
Croton  tiglium.  The  seeds,  wliich  are  sometimes  called  Purging 
nuts,  resemble  castor  seeds  in  size  and  shape.  (See  fig.  40,  p.  504.) 
They  have  no  smell.  Their  taste  is  at  first  mild  and  oleaginous, 
afterwards  acrid  and  burning.  When  heated  they  evolve  an  acrid 
vapour.  Croton  oil  is  a  powerful  drastic  purgative,  producing,  in 
a  large  dose,  severe  purging,  collapse,  and  death. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances. — The  seeds  owe  their  poisonous 
properties  to  the  presence  of  tliis  oil.  One  or  two  grains  of  the 
seeds,  when  swallowed,  are  sufficient  to  produce  severe  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  with  copious  watery  motions.  Even  the  dust  of  the 
seeds,  when  inhaled,  has  caused  alarming  symptoms.  Dr.  Pereira 
mentions  the  following  case  : — A  man  had  been  occupied  eight 
hours  in  emptying  packages  of  the  seeds,  and  had  thus  been  ex- 
posed to  the  dust.  He  first  experienced  a  burning  sensation  in 
the  nose  and  mouth,  tightness  in  the  chest,  eflusion  of  tears,  and 
pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  He  then  became  giddy,  and  fell 
down  insensible.  When  admitted  into  the  hospital  the  man  was 
in  a  state  of  collapse,  complained  of  burning  heat  in  the  stomach, 
throat,  and  head,  and  of  swelling  and  numbness  of  the  tongue. 
The  region  of  the  stomach  felt  hot  and  tense,  the  pupils  were 
dilated,  the  breathing  short  and  hurried,  pulse  85,  and  the  skia 
was  cold.  He  had  pain  in  the  epigastrium  for  several  days  ;  but 
it  is  singular  that  there  was  no  purging.  ('  Mat.  Med. 'vol.  2,  pt.  1, 
p.  406.)  In  March  1874,  various  articles  were  washed  ashore  in 
Waterford  Harbour  from  the  wreck  of  a  vessel  which  had  foundered 
at  sea.  A  large  quantity  of  foreign  nuts  resembling  small  beans 
were  picked  up  and  eaten  by  the  country  people.  Twenty-four 
persons  ate  them.  They  were  aU  attacked  with  symptoms  of  irritant 
poisoning,  but  recovered.  The  seeds  were  proved  to  be  those  of 
the  croton  tigKum.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1874,  p.  272.) 

The  oil  has  a  hot  burning  taste.  One  or  two  drops  are  com- 
monly sufficient  to  produce  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  purging; 
but  Dr.  Traill  states  that  a  woman  usually  took  three  drops  for  a 
dose  without  inconvenience— an  eff'ect  of  habit.  ('  Outlines,'  p.  149.) 
In  one  case  a  teaspoonful  was  given,  by  mistake,  to  a  child  set.  4, 
who  had  previously  eaten  a  full  meal  of  bread  and  milk.  In  five 
minutes  the  child  was  seized  with  violent  vomiting  and  purging, 
and  these  symptoms  were  soon  followed  by  alarming  prostration. 
Under  the  use  of  warm  fomentations,  and  of  milk  and  mucilage, 
the  child  recovered  in  two  days.  (Dr.  Cowan  in  '  Prov.  Irans. 
N  S  vol  1  p  121.)  The  recovery  was  here  probably  due  to  tne 
oil  having  been  taken  on  a  full  stomach  and  to  early  vomiting. 
Dr  Cowan  states  that  he  has  known  similar  symptoms  to  have 
been  produced  in  an  adult  by  half  a  drop  of  the  oil.  In  large  doses, 
the  pain  is  described  as  hot  and  burning,  extendmg  from  the  moutn 
downwards;  there  is  violent  vomiting  ^^1*^  Purgmg,  and  tlie 
patient  rapidly  sinks  exhausted.    After  death,  the  ahmentary  canal 
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is  found  inflamed.  Even  the  endermic  application  of  the  oil  is 
stated  in  some  cases  to  have  produced  severe  symptoms,  although, 
according  to  Dr.  Buchanan,  it  acts  only  as  a  local  irritant.  ('  Medi- 
cal Gazette,'  vol.  39,  p.  671.) 

A  case  occuiTed  in  Paris  in  1839,  in  which  a  man  swallowed  by 
mistake  two  drachms  and  a  half  of  croton  oil.    In  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  the  surface  was  cold  and  clammy,  the  pulse  imperceptible, 
respiration  difficult,  and  the  extremities  and  face  were  as  blue  as 
in  the  collapsed  stage  of  cholera.    In  an  hour  and  a  half  purging 
set  in  ;  the  stools  were  passed  involuntarily,  and  the  abdomen°was 
very  sensitive  to  the  touch.    The  patient  complained  of  a  burning 
pam  in  the  course  of  the  oesophagus.    He  died  in  four  hours  after 
swallowing  the  poison  ;  and  it  is  singular  that  there  was  no  marked 
change  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.    (Orfila,  '  Tox. ' 
vol  1,  p.  108.)    In  June  1855,  a  patient  in  the  Dumfries  Infirmary 
swallowed  by  mistake  about  three  drachms  and  a  half  of  a  liniment 
conta,mmg  croton  oQ.    In  a  few  minutes  he  experienced  a  violent 
burnmg  sensation,  extending  from  the  tliroat  to  the  stomach,  with 
severe  pam  in  the  stomach.    He  complained  of  a  spasmodic  suffo- 
cative feeling,  and  convulsively  gasped  for  breath  for  several 
nunutes.    At  first  he  felt  strongly  inclined  to  vomit,  but  was 
qmte  unable  to  do  so.    He  was  then  attacked  with  severe  vomit- 
mg  and  purging.    An  emetic  was  given,  and  vomiting  was  kept 
up  by  various  means  for  nearly  an  hour.    At  the  end  of  this 
time  the   man  became  faint ;  the  skin  was  cold  and  pale ; 
and  the  face  and  lips  assumed  a  livid  tint.    The  pulse  was  small, 
and  almost  imperceptible  ;  and  he  was  unable  any  longer  to  main- 
tain the  erect  or  sitting  posture.    Under  treatment,  the  local  pain 
and  general  distress  was  much  decreased ;  the   vomiting  was 
arrested  ;  and  the  surface  of  the  body  gradually  regained  warmth. 
On  the  fourth  day  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  and  throat 
came  away  m  shreds  ;  and  the  uneasiness  of  the  gullet  was  dimin- 
ished. On  the  sixth  day  the  patient  had  quite  recovered,  but  felt  rather 
weak.  (Case  by  Dr.  Adam,  '  Ed.  Med.  Jour.'  1855-6,  vol.1,  p.  932.) 

In  the  Medical  Gazette  '  there  is  a  report  of  a  case  in  which  a 
woman  died  from  the  effects  of  an  embrocation  containing  croton 
oil,  with  other  drugs.  A  teaspoonful  was  incautiously  given  to 
Jier  ;  she  imniediately  complained  of  a  hot  burning  sensation  in 
ner  throat.  She  was  an  aged  person,  and  died  in  convulsions  in 
three  days.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  43,  p.  41.)  A  girl,  fet.  19,  took  by 
mistake  a  teaspoonful  of  a  liniment  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  croton 

h  ^"  '"^^""^  '^^^^  ■^'^^  ^^^^  Brydon,  and 

stie  then  complained  of  an  intense  burning  sensation  in  the  throat 
and  gullet  ;  but  there  was  no  pain  in  the  stomach.  Her  pulse  was 
«4.  Vomiting  came  on  in  a  severe  form,  and  this  was  promoted  by 
a  zmc  emetic  and  warm  water.  After  the  vomiting  had  continued  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  she  complained  of  a  severe  pain  in  the  stomach, 
■t^urging  was  not  a  prominent  symptom.  In  a  day  or  two  she  re- 
covered. ('  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,'  Aug.  1801.)  In  another 
case  a  little  girl,  six  years  old,  took  by  mistake  about  fifty-five  drops 
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of  croton  oil.  There  was  vomiting,  with  some  purging  and  feverish- 
ness  for  tlu-ee  or  four  days,  but  the  patient  recovered.  ('Lancet,' 
18T0,  vol.  1,  p.  553.)  In  these  cases  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
oil  may  have  been  weakened  by  adulteration.  In  one  instance  re- 
ported, a  child,  set.  tliirteen  months,  died  in  six  hours  from  a  small 
dose  given  by  mistake.  The  croton  oil  was  mixed  with  soap  Imi- 
ment,  and  the  quantity  taken  was  supposed  to  be  less  than  three 
nimuns  of  the  oil.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1870,  vol.  2,  p.  466.) 

M.  Chevallier  reports  two  cases  of  poisoning  with  this  oil.  In 
one  a  druggist  swallowed  by  mistake  for  cod  liver  oil  half  an  ounce 
of  croton  oil.  He  felt  a  bm-ning  sensation  in  his  throat  and  sto- 
mach, and  this  was  soon  followed  by  vomiting  and  copious  purging, 
with  symptoms  of  collapse.  He  did  not  recover  mitil  after  a°fort- 
night.  In  the  other  case,  quoted  from  Devergie,  a  man,  vdt.  25, 
swallowed  by  mistake  two  drachms  and  a  half  of  the  oil.  The 
most  violent  purging  with  collapse  took  place,  and  the  patient  died 
in  four  hours.    ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'1871,  vol.  I,  p.  409.) 

A  case  was  tried  at  the  Liverpool  Winter  Assizes  (lieg.  v.  Massey 
and  Ftrmncl),  in  which  the  prisoners  were  charged  with  having 
caused  the  death  of  a  man  by  placing  in  food,  of  which  he  and 
others  had  partaken,  two  drachms  of  powdered  jalap  and  from  two 
to  six  drops  of  croton  oil.  Several  persons,  including  the  deceased, 
suflered  from  vomiting  and  purging  ;  but  they  recovered,  and  the 
deceased  himself  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  go  about  as  usual. 
He  was  subsequently  attacked  with  inflammation  and  ulceration  of 
the  bowels,  from  which  he  died.  The  prisoners  were  acquitted,  as 
the  medical  evidence  faUed  to  make  out  a  direct  connection  of  tliis 
secondary  illness  with  the  jalap  and  croton  od  which  had  been  put  into 
the  food.  Dr.  Ellis  has  reported  a  case  which  was  the  subject  of  a 
recent  trial  for  murder  in  the  United  States.  The  prisoners  were 
charged  with  having  caused  the  death  of  a  man,  set.  35,  by  giving 
him  two  drachms  of  croton  oil  in  a  glass  of  whisky.  It  was  proved 
that  the  oil  had  been  given  to  deceased,  an  habitual  drunkai-d, 
when  he  was  intoxicated,  at  9  p.m.  He  vomited,  but  was  not 
purged,  and  was  found  dead  the  next  morning.  On  inspection  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  brain  showed  nothing  unusual.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines  was  much  inflamed 
and  in  some  parts  absorbed.  Mixed  with  the  chyme  in  the  stomach 
there  was  a  film  of  oil,  having  the  peculiar  smell  of  croton  oil  ;  it 
was  separated  as  croton  oil  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  soda  and 
the  subsequent  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  had  the  acrid  pro- 
perties of  croton  oil.  ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  April  1874,  p.  416.) 
The  symptoms  and  appearances,  however,  left  it  doubtful  whether 
they  had  really  been  caused  by  the  oil.  Violent  purging  is  the  most 
striking  symptom,  but  this  was  absent.  The  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  was  such  as  might  have 
been  produced  by  excessive  drinking — alcoholism.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  oil  was  given,  but  there  was  no  conclusive 
evidence  that  it  was  the  cause  of  death. 
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The  poisonous  qualities  of  croton  oil  are  owing  to  a  fatty  acid 
(crotonic  acid),  which  it  contains  in  uncertain  quantity.  Probably 
this  may  explain  why  from  six  to  ten  drops  of  the  oil  may  be  some- 
times given  without  causing  much  purging.  It  commonly  begins 
to  act  speedily,  i.e.  within  half  an  hour.  The  medicinal  dose  of  it 
1^  from  one  to  three  drops.  The  oil  acts  as  a  poison  on  animals. 
Many  instances  of  its  action  on  animals  have  been  collected  by 
Wibmer  ('Arzneimittel,'  vol.  l,p.  215).  A  singular  case,  inreference 
to  its  eflects  on  the  horse,  was  the  subject  of  atrial  some  years 
since.  A  veterinary  surgeon  administered,  as  a  medicine,  fifteen 
drop.s  to  a  horse.  The  lips  of  the  animal  were  swollen,  and 
the  skin  peeled  oflF ;  the  horse  sufi-ered  evidently  great  pain,  and 
after  lingering  a  short  time,  died.  An  action  was  brought  by 
the  owner  of  the  horse  at  the  Oxford  Aut.  Cir.  1838,  fSr  the 
recovery  of  its  value.  From  the  evidence  then  given,  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  ammal  had  really  died  from  a  small  dose  of  the 
oil,  although  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  a  larger  quantity  was 
given  than  was  here  alleged  to  have  caused  death.  Wibmer  men- 
tions two  instances  in  which  twenty  and  thirty  drops  were  given  to 
horses  without  materially  affecting  theni. 

Fatal  dose.— In  man,  a  dose  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of 
thepiire  oil  might  give  rise  to  excessive  purging,  and  cause  death 
by  exhaustion.  The  cases  recorded  of  its  fatal  operation  are  few, 
and  do  not  enable  us  to  solve  this  question  from  observed  facts. 

QQox  .f  ^d^be^g'  '-'s  quoted  by  Christison  ('  Dispensatory,' 
p.  382)  thu-ty  drops  of  the  oil  killed  a  dog  ;  and  Sir  R.  Christison 
states  that  he  has  known  four  grains  of  the  oil  to  produce  an 
alarming  degree  of  purging.  It  is  frequently  mixed  with  castor  oil 
and  other  substances,  and  the  presence  of  these  must  of  course 
mtluence  the  dose  required  to  act  fatally. 

Treatment.— The  seeds  or  oil  should  be  removed  from  the 
stomach  by  emetics  or  the  stomach  pump.  Demulcent  diinJis  may 
be  ireely  given. 

Analyds.— The  croton  oil  of  the  shops  is  a  brownish  or  yellow- 
coloured  fixed  oil,  of  a  peculiarly  unpleasant  odour,  and  a  hot  acrid 
taste.  Kubbed  on  the  skin,  it  produces,  after  a  time,  redness  and 
a  pustular  eruption.  It  has  an  acid  reaction,  which  it  imparts  to 
water,  and,  as  it  is  of  lower  specific  gi-avity,  it  floats  on  the  surface, 
it  IS  very  soluble  m  ether,  and  by  this  means  it  may  be  separated 
trom  organic  liquids.  Ether  may  be  employed  for  separating  it 
irom  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  this  liquid  may  be  afterwards 
removed  by  evaporation  or  distillation.  Croton  oil  is  eiiii)loyed  as 
a  purgative  in  medicinal  doses  of  from  one-third  to  one  minim  •  and 
also  externally  as  a  liniment,  which  contains  one-eighth  of  its  volume 
01  tne  oil.  Ihere  la  nothing  characteristic  in  reference  to  its  chemi- 
cal properties.  When  warmed  with  nitric  acid,  the  oil  acciuires  a 
aark  brown  colour,  and  there  is  an  abundant  evolution  of  nitrous 
acid  vapour. 

Croton  seeds  are  of  an  oval  form,  and  about  three-eighths  of  an 
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inch  in  length.  They  are  covered  with  a  dusky  tliin  Uuish-coloured 
brittle  shell,  having  within  a  yellowish-white  oleaginous  and  easily 
Pjq_  4q_  sectile  kernel,  which  forms  the  great 
bulk  of  the  seed.  When  boiled  in 
a  solution  of  potash  holding  dis- 
solved some  oxide  of  lead,  they  are 
  blackened,  thus  indicating  the  pre- 

o  J    ,     ^    i.i  ,.  sence   of  sulphur.    Like  all  the 

Seeds  of  oroton  tigUum,  natm-al  size.         •  ,•         j.   *^       .      „  : " 

varieties   of  vegeto-albumen,  the 

kernel  is  turned  of  a  deep  red-brown  colour  when  it  is  boiled  in 

concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

PHYSIC  NUT  (JATROPHA  CURCAS). 

The  Jatropha  Curcas  is  a  West  Indian  plant,  which  produces 
seeds  containing  an  acrid  oil,  having  some  of  the  properties  of 
croton  oil.  Four  seeds  act  as  a  violent  cathartic,  and  severe  vomit- 
ing and  purging  have  been  produced  by  a  few  grains  of  the  cake 
left  after  the  expression  of  the  fixed  oil  from  the  bruised  seeds. 
The  oil  operates  powerfully  in  a  dose  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
drops.  It  produces  a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat,  vomiting 
and  purging,  and  other  symptoms  of  irritation,  followed  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  In  August  1858,  3  39  children  in 
Dublin  suffered  from  the  effects  of  these  seeds  or  nuts  ('Med. 
Times  and  Gaz. '  Aug.  1858) ;  and  in  June  1864,  a  number  of  boys 
at  Birmingham  suffered  severely  from  eating  some  of  them  which 
they  had  found  in  a  drug-store,  but  they  all  recovered.  M.  Chevallier 
refers  to  a  case  in  which  thirty- three  persons  were  poisoned  by  eating 
the  seeds.  The  symptoms  from  which  they  suffered  were  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  general  depression.  Twenty  were  so  ill  that  they 
were  placed  in  the  beds  of  an  hosi^ital  ;  the  remaining  thirteen 
soon  recovered.  The  albumen  of  this  seed,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
castor,  is  said  to  have  a  flavour  resembling  that  of  the  almond. 
('Annales  d'Hyg.'  1871,  vol.  1,  p.  408.) 

The  J atropha  urens,  also  a  West  Indian  plant,  is  said  to  produce 
serious  effects  upon  those  who  touch  its  leaves,  which  are  covered 
with  stinging  hairs  like  those  of  the  nettle.  One  of  these  plants 
was  raised  at  Kew  from  seeds  sent  from  Trinidad.  Mr.  Jackson, 
of  the  Kew  Museum,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  effects  of 
contact.  The  wrist  of  a  person  accidentally  came  in  contact  with 
some  of  the  hairs.  In  a  few  minutes  there  was  swelling  of  the  lips, 
redness  of  the  face,  faintness,  great  prostration  of  strength,  and 
such  a  degree  of  collapse,  that  for  some  minutes  the  sufferer  was 
thought  to  be  dead.  He  then  ralUed  ;  there  was  sickness,  and  in 
twenty  minutes  the  man  recovered.  In  another  case  the  pain  and 
swelling  in  the  part  touched,  lasted  for  some  days,  and  an  itching 
sensation  continued  for  a  longer  period.  ('Pharm.  Jour.'  April 
17,  1872,  p.  863.)  Assuming  this  account  of  the  symptoms  to  be 
correct,  the  poison  connected  with  the  hairs  not  only  has  a  local 
action,  but  it  is  very  rapidly  absorbed,  and  produces  effects  re- 
sembling those  of  serpent-poison. 
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A  trial  for  manslaughter,  which  took  place  at  the  Central  Cri- 
minal Conrt  (Beg.  v.  Stevens,  May  1864),  renders  it  necessary  to 
notice  a  substance  much  better  known  as  a  condiment  than  as  a 
vegetable  irritant  poison.  In  this  case  a  medical  botanist  was 
chai-ged  with  having  caused  the  death  of  the  deceased,  a  boy,  set. 
15,  by  administering  to  him  dangerous  medicines.  The  boy  was 
suffering  from  diseased  hip-joint,  and,  after  taking  the  medicines 
prescribed  by  the  prisoner,  he  died.  Dr.  Letheby  examined  the 
stomach,  and  found  in  it  patches  of  inflammatory  redness,  such  as 
would  be  produced  by  an  u-ritant.  He  could  detect  no  poison,  but 
simply  bilious  matter  mixed  with  cayenne  pepper.  The  mixture 
prescribed  by  the  prisoner  contained  this  pepper,  which  the  witness 
considered  to  be  injurious  to  a  person  in  the  condition  of  deceased. 
The  prisoner  was  acquitted,  the  connection  of  the  death  of  deceased 
with  his  act  being  probably  considered  by  the  jury  as  not  proved. 

In  small  quantities,  this  is  a  well  known  stimulant  and  a  useful 
condiment  and  medicine.  It  has  a  hot,  fiery  taste,  which  lasts  for 
a  long  time  on  the  parts  which  it  touches.  It  acts  as  an  irri- 
tant, and  in  large  doses  produces  difficulty  of  swallowing,  pain  in 
the  stomach,  and  inflammation  of  the  gullet  and  stomach.  Locally 
applied,  it  causes  redness  and  even  blistering  of  the  skin.  (Wibmer, 
'  Arzneimittel,'  art.  Capsicum.)  There  is  no  instance  recorded  of 
its  having  proved  fatal.  It  owes  its  irritant  properties  to  an  acrid 
resin  (capdcin),  of  which  it  contains  4  per  cent.  From  five  to  ten 
grains  of  the  powder  are  considered  to  be  a  medicinal  dose. 

Guinea  Pepper,  known  as  Grains  of  Paradise,  is  popularly  con- 
sidered to  be  highly  noxious  ;  but  there  are  no  facts  to  justify  this 
view.  This  kind  of  pepper  is  properly  regarded  as  an  aromatic 
condiment. 

CHARLOCK  OR  WILD  MUSTARD   (SINAPIS  ARVENSIS). 

The  seeds  of  this  plant,  as  well  as  those  of  the  black  mustard 
(Sinapis  ydgra)  have  been  long  known  to  possess  irritant  properties. 
When  ground  to  the  state  of  flour,  and  mixed  with  tepid  water, 
an  acrid  pungent  volatile  oil  is  produced.  By  contact  with  the 
skm  this  substance  produces  irritative  inflammation,  and,  when  car- 
ried further,  even  a  sloughing  of  the  soft  parts. 

The  flour  of  mustard  {Sinajns  nigra)  deprived  of  its  fixed  oil, 
is  used  as  a  condiment.  It  possesses  a  hot  pungent  taste  and  odour, 
and,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  produces  vomiting.  It  is  use- 
fully employed  as  a  good  domestic  emetic  in  most  cases  of  poisoning, 
in  the  dose  of  a  dessert-spoonful  to  three  or  four  ounces  of  tepid 
water. 

When  taken  in  large  quantity,  and  not  speedily  ejected,  it  causes 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  thus  operates  as  an 
irritant  poi.son.  Such  cases  arc  not  met  with  among  human  bein»s  • 
but,  in  veterinaiy  practice,  it  is  well  known  that  this  is  a  not 
unfrequent  cause  of  death  among  cattle  fed  on  oil-cake,  especially 
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that  derived  from  the  compression  of  rape  seed  in  the  manufacture 
of  colza  oil. 

The  rape-cake  is  not  in  itself  injurious  ;  but  the  seed  is  very 
frequently  mLxed  with  that  of  the  charlock  {Sina2}is  arvensis).  The 
bruised  seeds  are  thus  compressed  into  one  hard  dark-coloured 
mass.  When  eaten  by  the  cattle,  the  fluids  of  the  body  are  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  irritatinoj  essential  oil,  and  the  animal  dies 
from  gasti-itis  or  gastro-enteritis.  In  December  1874,  Professor 
Voelcker  informed  me  that  a  set  of  cases  had  been  referred  to 
him  in  which  eight  bullocks  had  died  from  this  cause. 

Actions  are  occasionally  tried  in  our  courts  involving  this  ques- 
tion. Damages  are  claimed  for  the  loss  of  cattle  by  the  supply  of 
improper  food. 

Analysis. — The  process  for  detecting  the  presence  of  mustard 
IS  simple.  _  A  small  quantity  of  the  powdered  cake,  ground  seeds 
or  flour,  is  mixed  into  a  paste  with  tepid  water,  and  allowed  to 
.stand  for  a  short  time.  The  pungent  taste  and  smell  acquired  will 
indicate  the  presence  of  the  essential  oil  of  mustard.  A  decoction 
of  the  seeds,  in  some  respects,  resembles  a  solution  of  opium.  It 
strikes  a  red  colour  with  nitric  acid  and  a  persalt  of  iron,  and  it 
decomposes  iodic  acid,  setting  free  iodine.  The  red  colour  pro- 
duced by  a  persalt  of  iron  is  destroyed  by  a  few  drops  of  a  diluted 
acid.  It  is,  in  fact,  sulphocyanide  of  iron,  and  differs  from  the 
meconate  of  iron.    (See  Meconic  Acid,  j)ost,  p.  581.) 

YELLOW  JASMINE  (GBLSEMIUM  SEMPBRVIRENS). 

An  alcoholic  extract  of  the  root  of  this  plant  has  been  used  in 
the  United  States  for  medicinal  purposes.  It  has  acted  as  a  poison 
and  destroyed  life,  but  its  exact  place  as  a  poison  cannot  yet  be  satis-' 
factorily  assigned.  From  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Wormley  ('  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Pharmacy,'  Jan.  1870),  it  appears  to  belong  rather 
to  the  irritant  than  the  narcotic  class  of  substances. 

A  young  healthy  married  woman  took  by  mistake  three  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  the  fluid  extract  of  gelsemium — a  concentrated  tinc- 
ture of  the  root  containing  480  gi-ains  to  the  ounce.  She  was  several 
weeks  advanced  in  pregnancy.  In  two  hours  after  taking  the  ex- 
tract, she  complained  of  pains  in  the  stomach,  nausea,  and  dimness 
of  vision.  These  symptoms  were  followed  by  gi'eat  restlessness, 
ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit,  and  general  perspiration.  In  four  hours 
the  pulse  was  feeble,  irregular,  and  intermittent.  There  was  gi-eat 
prostration,  with  irregular  and  slow  breathing.  The  skin  was  dry, 
the  limbs  were  cold,  the  pupils  dilated  and  insensible  to  light ;  the 
eyes  were  fixed,  and  there  was  inability  to  raise  the  eyelids.  The 
vital  powers  rapidly  gave  way,  and,  without  convulsions,  death  oc- 
cui-red  in  seven  hours  and  a  half  after  the  poison  had  been  taken. 
On  inspection  the  membranes  and  substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
maiTow  were  normal.  The  adipose  tissue  was  thick  and  tinged  with 
bilious  matter.  The  lungs  were  collapsed,  but  natural  in  appear- 
ance, and  the  superficial  veins  were  congested.     The  heart  was 
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normal— the  veins  on  its  surface  were  injected,  and  its  cavities  were 
distended  with  dai-k  gi-umous  blood,  on  tlie  inside  of  whicli  was  a 
weil-defaned  fibrmous  deposit.  The  stomach  contained  a  small  quan- 
tity of  ingesta  ;  the  peritoneum  and  intestines  were  in  a  healtliy 
state.    The  left  kidney  was  congested. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  account  that,  while  death  took  place 
rapidly,  there  was  notlung  chai-acteristic  in  the  symptoms  and  ap- 
pearances. '■ 

Analysis.— Bv.  Wormley  discovered  that  the  extract  contained 
an  alkaloid  {cjehemvnine)  separable  by  ether  or  chloroform  and  an 
organic  acid  (cjelseminic  acid).  The  latter  he  was  able  to  obtain 
crystaUized  m  various  fonns  by  sohition  and  subhmation.  He  found 
that  if  a  smaU  quantity  of  this  acid  or  its  salts  in  a  soUd  state  was 
treated  with  a  drop  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  became  yeUow  or 
reddish  accordmg  to  the  quantity.  When  an  excess  of  ammonia 
was  added,  it  acquired  a  blood-red  colour.  The  hundredth  part  of 
a  grain  was  sufhcient  for  this  reaction.  The  solution  in  potash  is 
fluorescent,  presenting  a  blue  colouration  on  the  surface.  Gelse- 
imnic  acid  was  thus  detected  in  the  contents  of  a  stomach  some 
months  after  death. 

The  alkaloid  yelsemine  or  gelseminine  is,  according  to  Dr  Worm- 
ley,  a  potent  poison.  One-eighth  of  a  grain  by  hypodermic  iniec- 
tion  killed  a  rabbit  in  one  hour  and  a  half.  In  fifteen  minutes 
there  were  symptoms  of  great  distress,  and  the  animal  was  restless, 
in  toity  minutes  there  was  great  prostration,  inabiUty  to  move 
respiration  gasping,  and  the  pupils  were  dilated,  but  there  were  no 
convulsions  From  his  experiments  Dr.  Wormley  infers  that  the 
quantity  which  proved  fatal  to  the  woman  in  the  above-mentioned 
case  cmild  not  have  exceeded  the  sixth  part  of  a  grain  !  ('  Amer. 
Jour.  Med.  Sci.,' AprillSrO.)  ^ 
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CASTOR  SRmS,  FATAL  EFFKCTS  OF. -POTSONIKf,  WITH  COLCHrCTIM.-SEED. 
TINCTXrUK,  AND  R(  .OT.- SYMPTOMS  AND  APPKAIIANCKS.— COLCHICINA — 
HEI.r.KDOBR  AND  ITS  VARnSTIKS.— VRRATRIA,  ITS  EFFECTS —ERGOT  OF 
tIntT''"^''""^"'"  AI'OES,    OAMHOGE,    AN],    OTHER  IRR,- 

CA.STOR  SEEDS  (rICINUS  COiWiHUNLS). 

t^iaf"^*"''  nothing  need  be  said.  It  is  not  commonly  known 

that  the  seeds,  from  which  tins  oil  is  extracted,  contam  in  the  embryo 
an  active  poison,  and  that  a  few  of  tliem  are  sufficient  to  produce 
an'S''  f  1V    ^""''^  ''''''  •'^''^^^^  powerfully  on 

i^ymptinm  and  Appearance-i.-The  symptoms  which  mark  tliia 
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foi-m  of  poisoning,  are  the  absence  of  a  disagreeable  taste  or  sense 
of  heat  in  the  mouth  and  throat  at  the  time  of  eating  the  seeds. 
Soon  after  the  jjulp  has  been  swallowed,  there  is  severe  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  copious  and  painful  vomiting,  with  bloody  purging, 
thirst,  and  convulsions,  terminated  by  death.  (Bouchardat,  '  Ann! 
de  The'rapeutique,'  1872,  p.  103.)  A  girl,  set.  18,  the  sister  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  at  the  time  attending  my  lectures  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  ate  about  twenty  castor  oil  seeds  ;  one  of  her  sisters  ate 
four  or  five,  and  another  two.  This  was  in  the  evening.  During 
the  night  they  were  all  taken  ill.  About  five  hours  after  the  seeds 
were  eaten,  the  deceased  felt  faint  and  sick  ;  vomiting  and  purging 
came  on,  and  continued  through  the  night.  On  the  followino- 
morning  she  appeared  like  one  affected  with  malignant  cholera*? 
The  skin  was  cold  and  dark-coloured,  the  features  contracted,  and 
the  breath  cold  ;  the  pulse  was  small  and  wiry  ;  there  was  restless- 
ness, thirst,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  she  lay  in  a  sort  of  drowsy, 
half-conscious  state.  Wliatever  liquid  was  taken  was  immediately 
rejected,  and  the  matters  passed  by  stool  consisted  chiefly  of  a 
serous  fluid  with  blood.  She  died  in  five  days  without  rallying  ; 
the  two  other  sisters  recovered.  On  inspection,  a  large  portion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  found  abraded  and 
softened  in  the  course  of  the  greater  curvature.  A  similar  case,  in 
which  three  seeds  destroyed  the  life  of  a  man  in  forty-six  hours,  is 
reported  in  the  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  May  25,  1861,  p.  555, 
There  was  a  general  redness  of  the  stomach,  and  the  abraded  portion 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  granulating  surface  of  a  pale  rose- 
colour  ;  it  was  covered  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  sUmy  mucus. 
The  small  intestines  were  inflamed,  and  the  inner  surface  of  them 
was  abraded.  The  efl'ects  produced  on  the  sisters  who  recovered, 
bear  out  the  statement  of  Sir  R.  Christison,  that  two  or  three 
of  the  seeds  will  act  as  a  A'^iolent  cathartic.  Other  cases,  including 
one  which  proved  fatal,  are  recorded  by  M.  Chevallier  in  the 
'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1871,  vol.  1,  p.  400.  A  woman  swallowed  a  quantity 
of  the  seeds  bruised,  in  place  of  castor  oil.  She  was  soon  seized 
with  violent  vomiting  and  bloody  stools,  which  continued  till  her 
death  on  the  fifth  day  after  taking  the  seeds.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  bowels  was  of  a  dark  colour,  much 
ecchymosed,  and  it  presented  patches  of  small  extravasations  of 
blood. 

An  officer  took  as  a  purgative  seventeen  seeds.  In  three  hours 
there  was  violent  purging,  followed  by  vomiting  and  severe  cramps, 
the  patient  passing  mto  a  condition  resembling  the  collapse  of 
Asiatic  cholera.  The  vomiting  was  not  stoiDped  imtil  after  twenty- 
one  hours,  and  recovery  then  took  place.  There  was  suppression 
of  urine  for  forty-eight  hours  (Wigger's  and  Husemann's  '  Jahres- 
bericht,'  1872,  p.  538).  The  cake  left  after  the  expression  of  the  oil, 
is  poisonous  to  rats  as  well  as  human  beings  (Chevallier).  When 
the  seeds  are  swallowed  whole,  they  may  fail  to  produce  the  severe 
symptoms  above  described. 
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Mr.  Little  reports  two  cases  of  children,  aged  respectively  six 
and  three  years,  in  which  recovery  took  place,  although  the  seeds 
had  been  masticated.  The  children  when 
brought  to  the  hospital  were  suH'eriug  from  I'l**- 
extreme  collapse,  consequent  on  vomiting 
and  purging,  the  body  pale  and  perspiring, 
pulse  130.  The  night  before  admission  the 
childi-en  had  eaten  some  castor-oU  seeds. 
They  suffered  severely  through  the  night. 
The  stools  were  frequent  and  watery.  The 
substance  tlu-o-ivn  from  the  stomach  was 
pulpy  ;  there  was  pain  in  the  abdomen,  great  castor  seeds. 

tJiu-st,  and  the  tongue  was  fun-ed  and  dry. 

There  were  no  cerebral  symptoms.  Under  treatment,  they  both  re- 
covered in  two  days.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1870,  vol.  1,  p.  581  ) 

Four  other  cases  of  recovery,  in  which,  however,  severe  symp- 
toms were  induced,  are  reported  by  Dr.  Pe'cholier,  of  Montpellier 
In  one  of  these,  three  seeds  only  were  taken.  The  symptoms  were 
severe  pam  in  the  abdomen,  coming  on  in  an  hour  or  two,  copious 
and  painful  vomiting  ;  burning  heat ;  great  thirst ;  convulsions, 
foUowed  by  collapse.  M.  PechoUer  believes  that  there  is  no  poison 
present  m  the  seed,  but  that  it  is  generated  in  the  body  by  a  re- 
action similar  to  that  by  which  prussic  acid  and  essential  oU  are 
produced  from  the  pulp  of  the  bitter  almond.  ('  L'Empoisonnement 
par  les  bemences  du  Ricin,'  1869,  p.  30.) 

Analysis.— Castor  seeds  could  only  be  identified  in  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  provided  a  portion  of  the  outer  coat  could  be  ob- 
tained. These  seeds  are  remarkable  for  their  peculiarly  variegated 
surface.  Externally  they  are  of  a  pale  grey,  but  marbled  with 
yeUowish-brown  spots  and  stripes. 

COLCHICUM  (meadow-saffron-). 

Meadow-saffron  (Colchicum  Autumnale)  contains  a  poisonous 
alkaloid— cofcAiciria— the  effects  of  which  on  animals  are  similar 
to  those  of  veratria,  the  alkaloid  existing  in  white  hellebore.  The 
most  noxious  parts  of  the  plant  are  the  bulbs  (or  roots)  and  seeds 
hut  the  leaves  and  flowers  have  also  an  irritant  action.  Three 
?Qvo  t         colchicum  are  reported  to  have  occuiTed  in  live  years 

Symptoms  and  A p-pearances. —The  effects  of  colchicum  are  those 
ot  a  vegetable  irritant  :  it  causes  a  burning  pain  in  tlie  gullet  and 
stomach,  with  violent  vomiting,  and  occasionally  violent  bilious 
purging,  followed  by  death.  The  general  nature  of  the  symptoms 
may  be  gathered  from  five  fatal  cases,  whicli  occurred  at  the  Toulon 
Hospital  under  the  treatment  of  M.  Roux.  ('  L'Union  Medicale  ' 
Mars  2,,  1856;  and  '  Lancet,'  May  5,  1855,  p.  474.)  It  appear's 
tnat  tu!o  (nmces  of  C(jlchicum  vnne  were  given  to  each  ijationt  bv 
nnstake  m  place  of  bark  wine.  None  of  the  men  experienced  any 
111  eflecta  until  about  ttw  hours  after  they  had  taken  the  poison 
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Two  of  them,  who  had  felt  an  unusual  burning  at  the  stomach,  with 
colicky  pains,  then  began  to  vomit  ;  and  when  examined,  they  were 
pale,  cold,  with  a  small  pulse,  and  suflering  from  severe  abdominal 
pain,  nausea,  constant  vomiting,  and  frequent  and  abundant 
purging'.  Tn  about  six  hours  after  the  colchicum  wine  had  been 
taken,  there  was  a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat  and  along  the 
gullet,  ardent  thirst,  and  frequent  yellowish  serous  evacuations, 
without  mucus  or  blood.  The  mental  faculties  were  unimpaired, 
and  no  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  motor  or  sensory  power. 
At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  nine  hours  after  the  colchicum  liad 
been  taken,  the  symptoms  were  unchanged,  except  in  one  patient ; 
in  this  case  vomiting  and  purging  had  ceased,  and  the  skin  had 
become  warm  and  moist.  Three  of  the  patients  died  after  nineteen 
hours'  suffering,  and  two  after  twenty-six  hours'.  The  two.last  were, 
shortly  before  death,  in  a  deplorable  state,  presenting  lividity  of 
the  hps  and  nails,  icy  skin,  and  heaviness  about  the  head  ;  they 
complained,  besides,  of  a  vesical  and  rectal  tenesmus,  great  thirst, 
burning  of  the  throat,  and  severe  pains  in  the  loins  and  limbs. 
The  appearances  were  similar  in  the  five  patients,  and  were  as  fol- 
lows : — No  ulceration  or  traces  of  inflammation  in  the  throat  and 
gullet ;  stomach  and  intestines  distended  Avith  a  little  gas,  but  con- 
tahiing  a  great  deal  of  opaque  fluid  ;  mucous  membrane  much 
softened  and  red,  but  presenting  no  ulcerations  ;  liver  considerably 
congested,  and  spleen  gorged  with  blood.  No  other  alteration 
existed,  except  a  strongly-marked  redness  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow.  The  aspect  of  the  muscular  tissue  was  rosy  in  all  parts, 
and  three  days  after  death  decomposition  had  not  begun.  No 
colchicina  was  found  in  the  vomited  matters,  but  by  compara- 
tive analyses,  it  was  proved  that  the  men  had  been  poisoned  by 
colchicum. 

In  November  1839,  a  gentleman  swallowed  by  mistake  one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  wine  of  colchicum.  He  was  immediately 
seized  with  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen  ;  other  symptoms  of  irri- 
tation came  on,  and  he  died  in  seven  hours.  No  examination  of 
the  body  was  made  !  In  another  instance,  in  which  an  ounce  of  the 
Avine  was  taken,  death  occurred  in  thirty-nine  hours.  (Schneider's 
'  Annalen,'  vol.  1,  p.  232.)  In  one  case  in  which  this  dose  was  taken, 
the  person  recovered  after  suflering  from  cramps  in  the  limbs,  and 
twitching  of  the  tendons.  (' L'Union  Med.'  Aug.  24,  1848.)  A 
woman,  set.  56,  suflfering  from  rheumatism,  for  whom  wine  of 
colchicum  had  been  prescribed,  took  by  mistake  an  ovmce  of  the 
•wine  of  the  seeds,  in  divided  doses,  in  twelve  hours.  She  siiffered 
from  nausea,  violent  and  profuse  vomiting,  slight  purging,  with 
heat  and  burning  pain  in  the  throat,  great  thirst,  cold  clammy  skin, 
feeble  pulse,  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  pain  in  the  forehead.  In- 
flammation of  the  stomach  supervened,  and  the  retching,  vomiting, 
thirst,  and  pain  continued  for  three  days.  She  then  recovered. 
('Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Jan.  1857;  and  'Brit,  and  For.  Rev.' 
1857,  vol.  19,  p.  409.)    In  a  well-marked  case  of  poisoning  by  the 
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mneoi  colchiciim  reported  by  Mr.  Fereday,  two  ounces  were  taken 
The  symptoms  cUd  not  come  on  for  an  liour  and  a  half  ;  Tere  wls 
then  copious  vomiting  of  a  yellow  fluid,  severe  pain  w  th  IreS 
enderaess  m  the  abdomen,  tenesmus  and  thirst.  The  pSntS 
in  forty-eight  hours  without  being  convulsed,  or  manifSw  any 
sign  of  cerebral  disturbance.  The  chief  morbid  appearance  was  a 
patch  of  redness  m  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stoS  neaTThe 
cardiac  oribce  ;  the  intestines  were  slightly  inflamed  The  head 
was  not  exammed.  ('  Medical  Gazette,  "vol  10,  p.  161  See  \Tso 
Lasper     Ger.  Med.'  p.  450.)    A  case  of  poisoning  by  the  medi 

Dr.  Ollivier  has  published  the  details  of  two  cases  in  »f 
afifected;  no  convulsions  or  tetanic  spasms     T^T^'Ji    Ti  , 

■mall;   i„l«lleol„»l   f.K,ultie/ p^e  J™d      D^th  ij^  , 'l 

pT:;:zr;:;  ;r.t?L'""  t-Jrir/ s  sr- 

ounce  »„,1  a  half  of  th,  tincture  wa.  taken  mdd'.u"  e    f.  "" 

•srSii'-s-p's't'  ""^ 

J3,  tut-A^>%:  svi;:::  ^t'"7=:™"aTi;s  :r,r '  <^»"- 

tity  of  colchicurn  .v«.f^,..    He  soon  ex,,erience  1  n  Li  " 
m  the  throat,  with  nausea,  von.ithl  "        V  cd  v^^^ 
frequent  purging.    These  were  succ^'ded  by  di57y  Thre^^ 
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ing,  and  discharge  of  bloody  urine.  After  death,  patches  of  in- 
flammation and  mortification  were  found  in  the  stomach  and  small 

intestine  (duodenum).    The  latter  contained  some 
Fia.  42.       colchicum  seeds. 

^  •  The  seeds  of  colchicum  are  of  a  brown  colour, 

^  0(j®  varying  from  pale  to  dark.  They  are  without 
O      @  smell,  but  have  a  bitter  acrid  taste.    In  size  and 

^        colour  they  somewhat  resemble  grains  of  paradise, 

and  have  been  mistaken  for  them.  Their  shape  and 
^°nau5raTstze.      size  are  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving.  (Fig. 

42.)  A  man,  set.  52,  took  a  decoction  made  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  colchicum  seeds  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water.  He 
was  seized  with  vomiting  and  purging,  continuing  incessantly  until 
death,  which  took  place  in  about  thirty-six  hours.  The  only  appear- 
ance of  note  was  that  the  stomach  had  a  \'iolet  or  purple  hue.  Two 
cases  of  death  from  the  fresh  seeds  are  reported  in  the  '  Journal  de 
ChimieMi^d.'  1853,  p.  421.  The  reader  will  find  a  good  summary  of 
the  action  of  this  plant  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  D.  Maclagan.  ('  Ed.  Month, 
Jour.'  December  1851.)  The  roots,  seeds,  leaves,  and  flowers  are 
poisonous,  and  cattle  sometimes  fall  victims  to  its  noxious  effects. 
The  poisoning  of  cattle  by  it  is  said  to  be  frequent  in  Ireland.  In 
October  1874,  twenty-three  head  of  cattle  were  destroyed  by 
reason  of  their  being  turned  to  graze  in  pastures  where  the  col- 
chicum was  in  flower.  ('  Pharm.  Jour.'  Oct.  1874,  p.  328.)  In 
the  spring,  these  animals  sufler  from  the  leaves. 

Colchicum  has  acquired  an  evil  notoriety  as  a  poison,  chiefly 
owino-  to  the  evidence  given  at  a  trial  which  took  place  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  in  September  1862  {Beg.  v.  Catherine  Wil- 
son) This  woman,  after  having  been  tried  and  acquitted  for  an 
'attempt  to  poison,  with  oil  of  vitriol,  the  wife  of  a  man  with  whom 
she  cohabited,  was  in  the  following  September  convicted  of  the 
murder  of  a  Mrs.  SoatTies,  who  died  suddenly  while  nursed  by  the 
prisoner  six  years  previously.  The  body  was  exhumed,  but  no 
poison  was  found  in  the  remains  ;  yet  the  medical  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, as  well  as  the  conduct  and  correspondence  of  the 
prisoner  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  deceased  had 
been  destroyed  by  vegetable  poison,  most  probably  colchicum,  with 
the  noxious  properties  of  which  she  was  proved  to  have  been  well 
acquainted.  From  the  facts  which  transpired  m  reference  to  this 
trial  it  appeared  that  the  deceased  was  one  of  four  persons  who 
had  at  diflerent  dates  fallen  victims  to  the  acts  of  this  woman 
1st,  Peter  Mawer,  a  master  mariner,  of  Boston,  died  ^  Octo^^i 
1854  ;  the  body  was  exhumed  in  1862  but  no  poison  was  detected. 
2nd  Mrs.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  who  died  m  December  1859  ,  the 
bod;  was  exhumed  in  January  1860,  and  no  poison  detected.  3kI, 
Mrl  Atkinson,  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  who  died  in  October  1860  , 
the  body  was  exhumed  in  May  1862,  and  no  poison  detected.  4th. 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Soames,  above  mentioned.  All  these  persons  died 
suddenly  while  in  a  state  of  health,  under  similar  symptoms,  and 
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Without  any  apparent  natural  cause  to  account  for  death.  The 
symptoms  as  a  whole  were  not  reconcilable  with  any  known 
disease  ;  and  they  only  appeared  after  the  prisoner  was  proved  to 
have  administered,  under  some  pretence  or  other,  food  or  medicine 
the  bottle  which  she  employed  for  this  purpose  being  kept  locked 
up,  or  lu  her  own  possession.    The  motive  for  the  murder,  in  each 
case,  was  the  acquisition  of  money  or  property  of  which  the  pri- 
soner came  into  possession— in  Peter  Mawer's  case  by  a  will  made 
shortly  before  his  death,  and  in  Mrs.  Atkinson's  case  by  an  act  of 
robbery  after  her  death.    Two  other  attempts  at  murder,  which 
tailett,  led  to  the  inference  that  colchicum  seeds  were  employed  bv 
this  woman,  either  in  wine  or  brandy.    In  these  four  persons  the 
symptoms  were  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  character— burn- 
ing pain  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  intense  thirst,  violent  vomiting 
and  purging  coldness  and  clamminess  of  the  skin,  excessive  de- 
pression  and  gi-eat  weakness.    The  pulse  was  small  and  weak,  and 
death  appeared  to  take  place  from  complete  exhaustion,  without 
convulsions  or  loss  of  consciousness.    Of  these  persons,  one  died 
on  the  second,  one  on  the  fifth,  one  on  the  eighth,  and  one  on  the 
tourteenth  day  from  the  occurrence  of  these  symptoms.    In  mo^t 
of  the  cases,  the  poison  was  probably  given  in  divided  doses  ;  in 
the  last  case  the  symptoms  always  appeared  every  evening  after 
the  deceased  had  taken  the  tea  prepared  by  the  prisoner 

Colchicum  in  the  form  of  tincture  or  wine  possesses  a  warm  aro- 
matic taste  and  a  peculiar  odour.  The  medicinal  dose  of  the  tinc- 
ture and  wine  of  colcliicum  is  frpm  ten  to  thirty  minims,  and  of 
the  powder  from  two  to  eight  grains.    According  to  Dr.  Aldridcre 

tion   "^^^''i  ^^'^  frequently  m  medicinal  doses,  produces  saliva- 
tion.   ('Dub.  Hosp.  Gaz.'  Oct.  1845,  p.  52.) 

to  ,^^^':'F«™'^--^/,i«>''«--Co^^^^  owes  its  noxious  properties 
to  the  alkaloid  Cofci  icjua,  which  exists  in  combination  with  an  acid 
both  in  the  seeds  and  root.  It  may  be  procured  in  fine  white  cry,stals, 
^hich  have  a  bitter  acrid  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  has  a  feeble 
alkaline  reaction,  and  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  acids.  In  most 
of  Its  reactions  it  resembles  the  other  alkaloids.  Its  solutions  have 
a  bitter  taste,  give  a  white  precipitate  with  tannic  acid-a  yellow 
wth  chloride  of  platinum,  aiid  a  puce-brown  .vith  solution  of  iodine 
Ihe  proce.s3  for  detecting  this  substance  consists  in  neutralizing 
with  i)otash,  a  portion  of  the  aqueous  acid  solution  (obtained  by 
evaporating  the  alcoholic  tincture,  or  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach),  and  then  adding  twice  its  volume  of  ether 
Ihe  in, xture  should  be  well  shaken.  On  pouring  off  the  other; 
ana  letting  it  evaporate  spontaneously,  an  imperfectly  crystalline 
or  uncrystalhne  residue  of  a  i.ale  fawn  colour  remains.  When  this 
18  treated  with  one  or  two  drops  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  it  ■ic- 
qnires  a  rich  purple  or  reddi.sh  violet  colour.  This  is  the  sueci.,! 
est  for  colchicina.  ('  Pharm.  Jour.'  1857,  p.  529.  od  aci 
produces  no  change  in  it.  Sulphuric  acid  produces  w  th  it  1  din.  v 
maroon  colour,  and  sulphomolybdic  acid  a  reddish  black     A  sof7 
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tion  of  colchicma  is  precipitated  by  the  chloriodide  of  potassium 
and  mercury  and  the  ioduretted  iodide  of  potassium  It  is  a 
powerful  poison.  One-tenth  of  a  grain  killed  a  cat  ;  vomiting 
purging  and  saUvation  werfe  among  the  symptoms— these  were 
followed  by  convulsions.  The  stomach  and  intestines  were  hiu-hly 
inflamed,  and  blood  was  effused  tlu-oughout  their  com-se  (Pereira 
'Mat.  Med.'  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  157.)  In  two  cases,  less  than  half  a 
gram  proved  fatal  to  adults.    (Casper  '  Ger.  Med.'  1857  vol.  1  p. 


BLACK,  WHITE,  AND  GBBEN  HELLEBOEB. 

There  are  several  species  bf  Hellebore  ;  but  the  two  plants 
■whicli  are  most  commonly  used  as  poisons  under  this  name,  are  the 
Black  and  White  Hellebore. 

Black  Helleboke.— This  is  the  Helleborus  Niger  of  the 
modem,  and  the  Mblampodium  of  the  old  pharmacopceias  ;  it  is 
also  known  under  the  name  of  Christmas  Eose,  from  its  flowering 
in  January.  In  Lancashire  it  is  called  Bmnh-ursine.  Another 
species,  Helleborus  Fostidus,  sparingly  grows  in  shady  places 
and  on  a  chalky  soil,  flowering  in  March  and  April  ;  it  is  known 
under  the  names  of  Bear's-foot,  Setter-wort,  or  Hellebor aster. 

Symptoms  aiid  Appearances.— According  to  Wibmer,  the  roots 
of  the  black  hellebore  possess  great  activity  ;  but  the  leaves  are 
also  highly  poisonous  when  used  in  the  form  of  infusion.  By 
long  boiling  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  plant  are  diminished, 
probably  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  volatile  principle,  which  is  an 
acrid  oil.  The  roots  and  leaves  have  a  local  irritant  action,  pro- 
ducihg  violent  vomiting  and  purging  in  small  doses,  with  severe 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  followed  by  cold  sweats^  convulsions,  insen- 
sibility, and  death.  The  powdered  root,  in  a%ose  of  a  few  grains, 
acts  like  a  drastic  purgative.  In  a  case  reported  by  Morgagni, 
half  a  drachm  of  the  aqueous  extract  killed  a  man,  aged  fifty,  in 
eight  hours.  The  symptoms  were  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen  and 
violent  vomiting.  After  death,  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal 
■was  found  inflamed,  but  especially  the  large  ihtestines.  (Wibmer, 
Op.  cit.  Helleborus.)  A  case  is  quoted  by  the  same  writer,  in 
wliich  a  tablespoonful  of  the  finely^powdered  rbot  (taken  by  mistake 
for  rhubarb)  caused  severe  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning,  which 
did  not  disappear  for  four  hours.  The  man  recovered  on  the  fourth 
day.  The  experiments  performed  by  Orfila  on  ianimals  show  that 
this  poison  acts  like  a  local  irritant  when  applied  to  a  wound  on 
the  skin.    (Op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p.  369.) 

In  December  1862,  Dr.  Edwards  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  gen- 
tleman had  swallowed  experimentally  one  drachm  of  tincture  of  green 
hellebore  (veratrium  viride),  equal  to  twelve  grains  of  the  powder. 
He  was  found  soon  afterwards  in  a  collapsed  state,  features  sunk, 
skin  cold,  and  covered  with  a  profuse  clammy  sweat,  pulse  scaixely 
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perceptible.    He  complained  of  intense  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach.    There  was  no  purging.    These  symptoms  were  relieved 
by  treatment,  and  the  next  morning  the  patient  had  recovered 
('  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  1863,  vol.  1,  p.  5.) 

In  the  following  case,  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Massey,  a  woman 
recovered  from  a  large  dose  of  the  infusion.    About  one  ounce  and 
a  half  of  the  root  of  the  black  hellebore  was  put  in  a  covered  jar  in 
an  oven  with  twelve  ounces  of  water  ;  it  was  allowed  to  remain  a 
whole  night  by  a  slow  fire.    On  the  follomng  morning  the  woman 
took  a  teacupful  of  the  infusion.    It  produced  pain  and  pricking  in 
the  tongue,  fauces,  and  tliroat ;  to  use  her  own  expression,  '  as  if 
a  hundred  pins  were  pricking  her.'    There  was  a  painful  sense  of 
constriction  of  the  tlu'oat,  with  great  difficulty  of  swallowing  ;  pain 
at  the  stomach,  and  violent  sickness.    The  tongue  began  to  swell 
as  well  as  the  pai-ts  about  the  tliroat,  and  much  viscid  mucus  was 
voided  from  the  mouth.    The  eyes  were  sunk  ;  there  was  excessive 
prostration  of  strength,  discolouration  about  the  eyelids,  wdth  great 
collap.se  of  the  vital  powers,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  collapsed  stage  of 
Asiatic  cholera  ;  the  extremities  were  cold,  and  the  general  surface 
of  the  body  was  bedewed  with  a  cold  clammy  sweat.    The  pulse 
varied  from  thirty  to  fifty  beats  in  a  minute,  was  very  small,  and 
at  times  scarcely  perceptible-.    An  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc  was 
given  with  a  large  quantity  of  lulcewarm  water  ;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  three  grains  of  camphor  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine  and 
mixed  with  yolk  of  egg.    The  skin  was  kept  warm  by  hot  applica- 
tions    Cofi-ee  was  repeatedly  given  ;  and  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  hours  the  patient  raUied  considerably.  The  pulse  rose  to  sixty- 
eight  and  seventy.    She  complained  of  headache  ;  the  bowels  were 
relieved  with  castor  oil ;  and  beyond  saline  efi'ervescing  drau<^hts 
nothing  further  was  required.    She  soon  recovered.    C  Lancet  ' 
July  2(1,  1856,  p.  100.,)  ^ 

Hellebore  is  a  favourite  remedy  for  worms,  with  quacks  and 
rural  doctresses.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  it  should  be 
occasionally  administered  in  an  overdose  and  cause  death.  Mr 
iodd.  Coroner  for  Hants,  forwarded  to  me  the  report  of  an  in- 
quiry which  took  place  before  him  in  November  1845,  in  which 
a  child  under  two  years  of  age  was  poisoned  with  an  mfusion  of 
iiel  ebore,  administered  to  it  by  its  grandmother,  for  the  purpose 
ot  destroying  worms.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  (Bear's-foot)  were 
bruised,  and  boiling  Water  poured  over  them.  Two  dessert-spoon- 
tuJs  were  given  to  the  child,  who  had  been  sutfering  from  ague,  but 
from  winch  he  had  recently  recovered.  Within  ten  minutes  after 
tekmg  the  mixture  he  was  vei-y  sick,  and  was  violently  pm^ed. 
ihe  matter  vomited  was  of  a  green  cohjur,  and  slimy  ;  the  sickness 
and  ptirguig  continued  until  the  evening,  when  he  died^  i.e.  about 
thirteen  lujurs  after  having  taken  the  mixture.  There  were  con- 
vulsions before  death.  On  inspection,  the  whole  body  appeared 
blanched  ;  the  eyes  were  sunk,  and  the  pupils  dilated.    There  was 
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diffused  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
and  a  well-marked  patch  of  inflammatory  redness,  about  the  size  of 
a  five-shilling  piece,  near  its  centre.  The  small  intestines,  which 
contained  a  brownish-yellow  fluid,  were  much  inflamed.  The 
cpecum  contained  about  tliii-ty  worms.  The  head  and  chest  were 
not  exaniined.  Death  was  very  properly  attributed  by  the  medical 
witness  to  the  action  of  hellebore.  The  woman  who  prepared  the 
infusion  stated  that  she  had  frequently  given  it  in  lax-ge  quantities 
to  children,  and  there  were  no  injurious  efl'ects.  It  is  nevertheless 
to  be  regarded  as  an  active  poison  ;  and  if  persons  are  not  always 
killed  by  such  worm-medicines,  it  must  be  considered  a  very  for- 
tunate circumstance.  This  acrid  vegetable  never  can  be  given  by 
an  ignorant  person  without  great  risk. 

Analysis. — This  is  confined  to  the  botanical  characters  of  the 
leaves  and  roots.  Black  hellebore  has  a  large  flower  with  five 
round  spreading  petals,  which  are  at  first  white,  and  afterwards 
become  reddish-coloured,  and  finally  greenish.  The  flower  of 
ftetid  hellebore,  or  bear's-foot,  has  five  oval  concave  petals,  of  a 
green  colour,  tinged  with  pm-ple  at  the  margin. 

White  Hellbbork.  Verateum  Album. — The  action  of  this 
plant  is  analogous  to  that  of  black  hellebore  ;  it  is,  however,  more 
irritant.  The  powdered  root  produces  a  strong  local  efi'ect,  and 
caitses  violent  sneezing.  When  taken  internally,  it  gives  rise  to 
severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  vomiting  and  purging,  foUowed  by 
giddiness,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  convulsions,  insensibility,  and 
death.  It  produces  a  sense  of  great  heat  and  constriction  in  the 
throat.  In  three  cases  mentioned  by  Dr.  Pereira,  in  which  the 
infusion  had  been  swallowed,  there  was  no  purging.  (Op.  cit. 
vol.  2,  part  1,  p.  170.)  A  man  took  by  mistake  half  an  ounce  of 
white  hellebore  in  powder.  Four  hours  after  taking  the  poison  he 
was  seen  by  a  medical  man.  The  chief  symptoms  were,  a  burning 
sensation  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  pain  in  the  stomach,  pm-ging, 
nausea,  but  no  vomiting  imtil  after  an  emetic  had  been  given. 
There  were  no  symptoms  afi"ecting  the  brain.  Under  treatment 
the  man  soon  recovered.    (Mr.  Giles,  in  'Lancet,'  1857,  vol.  2, 

p.  9.)  ... 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  white  hellebore  is  an  uritant  poison. 
The  numerous  observations  collected  by  Wibmer  prove  that  it  acts 
powerfully  on  the  system.  In  one  instance,  twenty  gi-ains  of  the 
powder  caused  convulsions  and  death  in  tliree  hours,  and  in 
another,  a  man,  after  eating  the  root,  died  in  six  hours.  Death 
was  preceded  by  vomiting  of  bloody  mucus,  and  by  cold  sweats. 
(Op  cit.  Veratrum.)  The  smallest  quantity  requu-ed  to  destroy 
life  is  unknown.  Sir  K.  Christison  quotes  a  case  from  Bernt,  m 
which  a  man  took  but  a  small  quantity  of  the  powder,  and  died  m 
the  course  of  the  day.  After  death,  the  same  marks  of  irritation 
were  found  in  the  alimentary  canal  as  those  which  have  been 
described  in  treating  of  black  hellebore.  ,     i  i 

Analysis —Fowdered  white  hellebore  root  has  a  reddish-brown 
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colour,  resembling  jalap.    Nitric  acid  gives  to  it  a  red,  rapidly 
passnig  to  a  dark-bro^vn,  colour.    Sulphuric  acid  produces  with  it 
a  dark-brown  tint,  almost  black.    Iodine  water,  a  bluish-grey  tint 
slowly  brought  out.    The  proto  and  persalts  of  iron  hare  no  etfect 
upon  it. 

Vekatria.— White  hellebore  owes  its  noxious  properties  to 
the  alkaloid  veratria,  which  is  itseK  a  powerful  poison.  The  late 
Mr.  Callaway  communicated  to  me  the  following  case.  A  physician 
prescribed  medicinally  for  a  lady  one  grain  of  veratria  divided  into 
hfty  pills,  and  three  were  directed  to  be  taken  for  a  dose.  Not  lona 
after  this  dose  had  been  swallowed,  the  patient  was  found  insen° 
sible,  the  surface  cold,  the  pulse  failing,  and  there  was  every  symp- 
tom of  approaching  dissolution.  She  remained  some  hours  in  a 
doubtful  concUtion,  but  u  timatelv  recovered.  Supposino-  the 
medicine  to  have  been  well  mixed,  and  the  piUs  equally  divided 
not  more  than  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  veratria  was  here  taken  ' 
Ihe  common  veratria  of  the  shops  is  sometimes  given  medicinally 
m  doses  of  one-sixth  of  a  grain.  Poisoning  by  veratria  is  a  rare 
occuiTence  I  have  not  met  with  an  instance  in  which  this  alkaloid 
has  been  admimstered  with  criminal  intention.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  case  above  mentioned,  there  is  no  experience  of  its 
operation  as  a  poi.son  on  man.  Judging  from  its  effects  on  animals, 
it  would  cause  vomiting  and  convulsions,  with  insensibility. 

Analysis —-In  the  state  in  which  it  is  usually  seen  veratria  is  a 
brownish-white  uncrystalline  powder,  scarcely  soluble  in  boilino- 
water,  but  dissolved  by  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzole.    Acids  readily 
dissolve  It,  forming  salts  which  on  evaporation  do  not  yield  crystals 
I  he  powder  has  a  hot,  acrid  taste,  without  bitterness,  and  if  any 
portion  enters  the  nostrils,  it  produces  a  copious  flow  of  mucus  and 
the  most  violent  sneezing,  lasting  for  some  time.    It  enters  into 
the  composition  of  most  cephaUc  snuffs.    In  its  local  action  it  is 
powerfully  imtant.    Strong  nitric  acid  gives  to  the  powder  a  lieht 
red  colour,  becoming  ochreous  after  a  time.    Hydrochloric  acid, 
strong  and  diluted,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  produces 'a  dingy  red  tint! 
Ihe  best  test  for  its  presence  is  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which 
dissolves  It  without  change,  and  by  a  gentle  heat  produces  a  rich 
pink  colour,  which  is  destroyed  by  a  solution  of  chlorine,  but  not 
oy  cliloride  of  tin.    Strong  sulphuric  acid  t.u-ns  the  powder  yellow, 
out  on  heating  the  mixture  the  colour  deepens,  and  hnally  becomes 
ot  a  deep  maroon  red.    When  the  liquid  is  diluted,  tl'iis  colour 
cnanges  to  a  dingy  yellow.    Iodic  acid  dissolves  it  without  chancre 
feulphomolybdic  acid  turns  it  of  a  pale  reddish  brown. 

Veratria  differs  from  mlrjiidna  in  its  insolubility  in  water  as 
well  as  in  the  action  of  strong  nitric  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
veratria  may  be  brought  into  solution  in  organic  liquids,  by  acetic 
acid  and  heat.  The  liqnid  is  treated  with  potash,  and  t^o  parL  of 
benzole  will  yield  the  alkaloid  if  present,  on  decanting  and  ovano- 
rating  the  bonzolic  solution.    The  tests  may  then  be  applied  to  the 
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residue.  It  has  not  yet  been  detected  iu  the  tissues  upon  any 
reliable  authority. 

A  case  occurred  in  September  1865,  in  "which  death  was  attri- 
buted to  the  action  of  vei-atria  criminally  administered.  The  de- 
ceased, a  woman,  was  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  from  the  medical 
evidence  she  died  from  ]5uerperal  convulsions,  and  Bright's  disea.se 
of  the  kidney,  with  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain.  It  was  said 
that  veratria  was  detected  in  her  body  and  in  the  urine,  but  there 
were  no  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  veratria,  and  there  was  no 
evidence  of  administration  by  any  one.  The  chemical  analysis 
was  not  published,  or  it  might  have  appeared  that  too  great  a 
reliance  had  been  placed  upon  the  tests  employed.  ('  Med.  Times 
and  Gazette,'  October  28,  1865,  p.  472.)  It  was  no  doubt  a  case 
of  death  from  natural  causes  mistaken  for  poisoning.  It  may  here 
be  observed  that  Selmi  has  lately  found  in  the  viscera,  a  principle 
wliich  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  fallacious  results,  resembling  those 
assigned  to  veratria.  It  is  precipitated  by  some  of  the  precipi- 
tants  of  the  alkaloids,  and  acquires  a  violet-red  colour  with  sul- 
phuric acid  when  gently  heated.  (Wiggers,  'Jahresb.'  1874, 
p.  599.)  This  has  no  doubt  misled  very  confident  analysts  into  the 
belief  that  they  had  detected  veratria  in  the  viscera. 

ERGOT  OF  RYE  (SEOALE  CORNUTUM). 

This  substance  is  better  known  as  an  abortive  drug  than  as  a 
jjoison.  When  taken  in  one  large  dose,  or  in  small  doses  long' 
continued,  it  operates  as  an  irritant.  It  is  a  diseased  growth  in  the 
grain  or  seed  of  rye  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus.  In  powder, 
infusion,  or  tincture  it  has  been  for  some  time  used  by  medical  men 
to  excite  the  muscular  action  cf  the  uterus  and  aid  parturition.  It  is 
also  used  for  a  similar  purpose  on  animals  in  veterinary  practice. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances.  — In  large  doses  ergot  has  been  found 
to  cause  dryness  and  iri-itation  of  the  throat,  thirst,  burning  pain 
in  the  stomach,  vomiting,  colic,  and  sometimes  pm-ging.  Cerebral 
symptoms,  such  as  headache,  giddiness,  and  stupor  have  also  been 
met  with.  The  appearances  after  death  have  been,  in  the  few  cases 
recorded,  chiefly  patches  of  inflammatory  redness  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines.  In  doses  of  from 
half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  ergot  in  powder  has  caused  nausea, 
vomiting,  drjmess  of  the  throat,  great  thirst,  aversion  from  food, 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  slight  purging,  pain  in  the  head,  stupor,  and 
dilatation  of  the  pupils.  (Pereira,  'Mat.  Med.'  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p. 
111.)  The  medicinal  dose  of  the  powder  in  uterine  diseases,  is  from 
5  to  15  grains.  It  is  employed  in  a  larger  dose  (from  20  to  60 
grains  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour)  to  excite  uterine  action  either 
for  abortion  or  parturition.  The  dose  of  the  tincture  is  from  ten 
minims  to  one  drachm  (a  teaspoonful)  which  is  considered  to  be 
equivalent  to  20  grains  of  the  powder.  The  dose  of  the  ethereal 
tincture,  according  to  Pereira,  when  employed  for  the  purpose  or 
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exciting  uterine  action,  is  one  drachm  every  half-hour  for  three 
or  four  doses.  ('  Mat.  Med.'  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  112.)  Ergot  must  be 
regiu-ded  as  a  noxious  substance,  and  by  sqme  authorities,  it  is 
ranked  among  narcotico-ii-ritant  poisons.  It  does  not  easily  cause 
death  m  one  large  dose,  but  its  fatal  operation  appears  to  be  more 
doses'"^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  long-continued  use  in  small  or  medicinal 

A  case  occurred  at  Brighton  jn  October  1864,  in  ^rhich  a  question 
arose  respecting  the  fatal  eflects  of  this  drug  on  a  woman  who  had 
taken  it  for  a  long  period,  obviously  with  a  view  to  procure  abor- 
!  '  ^o^eyer,  without  abortion  having  taken  place: 
and  the  question  at  issue  was,  whether  this  drug  had  or  had  not 
caused  her  death.  The  dose  taken  was,  I  am  informed,  about  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  tmcture  of  ergpt  three  times  a  day  for  a  period 
of  eleven  weeks.  On  inspection,  patches  of  inflammation  were 
found  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  after  death.  No 
other  cause  for  death  was  apparent,  and  one  medicar  witness 
assigned  it  to  the  irritant  action  of  the  ergqt,  as  at  the  early  sta^e 
of  pregnancy  which  she  had  reached  (the  third  month),  this  sub- 
stauce  would  not  be  bkely  to  act  on  the  uterus.  Another  medical 
gentleman,  who  g:ave  evidence  at  the  inquest,  asserted  that  death 
cmUd  never  be  primarily  caused  by  ergot  of  rye.  The  qualification 
uitroduced  into  this  medical  opinion  is  of  small  importance.  The 
deceased  woman  is  reported  to  have  taken  a  large  quantity  pf  the 
tincture,  and  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the  drug  killed  her  bv 
a  primaiy  or  secondary  operation.  M.  Tardieu  describes  the  case 
of  a  ^onmn  24,  who  aborted  in  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy, 
as  a  result  qf  the  administration  of  ergot  in  powder  ;  she  died  from 
■  twenty-four  hpurs.    The  ergot  was  found  in 

vd  Tp  404  ^  ^'  "^'^y^-' 

nrn^"  ""^'Pf  operation,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  efi-ects 

produced  by  Its  administration,  are  not  such  as  readily  to  excite 
oWrV-       '^"^f.  "'^t  the  decided  symptoms  of  irritation 

h.w7  1    ^1       f       f  I"  medicinal  dos.s,  given  at  proper 

intervals,  the  only  marked  effect  which  it  produce.s  on  a  pregnant 
woman  is  a  lowering  of  the  pulse.  Sometimes  other  synn^toms 
ot  a  severe  character  have  presented  themselves.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
J.»ob,  v<,  1,  p.  140.)  If  a  iiersf)n  dies  from  the  effects  of  tliis  drug, 
the  results  are  legally  tlie  same,  whether  its  operation  as  a  noxious 
suD.stance  is  of  a  primary  or  secondary  kind. 

Small  doses  of  the  aqueous  extract  of  ergot  injected  beneath 
ine  Skin  m  animals,  caused  a  loss  of  sensation  and  of  the  power 
ot  co-ordinat.on  ;  larger  doses  pn.duced  paralysis  l^otli  of  voluntary 
ana  retlex  motions,  and  with  paralysis,  convulsions  occur  The 
pnpds  are  dilated.  The  pulse  is  at  first  quickened,  but  it  afterwards 
decreases  until  deatl..  The  active  principle  is  soluble  in  water^i 
not  in  alcohol.    ('  Med.  Kecord,'  Jan.  7,  1873  ) 

Tlie  chronic  effects  of  this  poison  have  been  witnessed  occasion- 
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ally  on  the  continent  in  an  epidemic  form,  and  they  have  in 
some  instances  been  distinctly  traced  to  the  admixture  of  ergot 
with  i-ye-bread.  In  one  set  of  cases  the  nervous  system  was  found 
to  be  esj^ecially  affected,  indicated  by  vertigo,  loss  of  sensation, 
somnolency,  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  tremulous  gait  and  con- 
vulsions. After  death  the  chief  ajjpearances  were  congestion  of  the 
brain,  liver,  and  lungs.  In  another  set  of  cases  the  blood  appeared  to 
have  undergone  some  remarkable  change  ;  htemorrhages  ensued  ; 
black  spots  and  boils  appeared  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and 
gangrene  took  place  in  the  extremities.  After  death  the  blood  was 
found  black  and  very  fluid  throughout  the  body.  (Wibmer,  Op.  cit. 
ai-t.  Sjihacelia  Segetum,  p.  158.)  These  serious  effects  ai-e  not  wit- 
nessed in  this  coimtry,  because  rye-bread  is  but  little  used  as  an 
article  of  food.  The  presence  of  ergot  in  bread  may  sometimes 
account  for  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  which  have  been  observed. 
('  Dublin  Med.  Press,'  July  1847,  p.  53.)  Much  information  on  this 
subject  will  be  found  in  the  follomng  references  — ('Ann  d'Hyg.' 
1834,  vol.  2,  p.  179  ;  1835,  vol.  2,  p.  240  ;  1843,  voL  1,  p.  347  ; 
Henke,  '  Zeitsclurift  der  S.  A.'  1842,  vol.  2,  p.  185  ;  1844,  vol.  1,  p. 
286,  and  vol.  2,  p.  215. )  It  would  appear  that  on  the  continent  this 
condition,  to  which  the  name  of  J^niotism  has  been  given,  requires 
for  its  prodiiction  a  long-continued  use  of  the  diseased  grain. 

Analysis. — The  active  properties  of  ergot  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  presence  of  an  oil  or  oleo-resin,  soluble  in  ether.  According 
to  Herrmann  an  ethereal  solution,  distilled,  yields  a  fixed  oil  of  a 
brownish-yellow  colour,  of  aromatic  odour  and  an  acrid  taste  ;  it 
exerts  no  particular  action,  either  as  a  medicine  or  a  i^oison.  An 
alkaloid  called  ecboline  has  been  discovered  associated  with  the 
oil,  and  separable  from  it  by  a  complex  process  (see  'Pliarm.  Jour.' 
Sept.  1871,  p.  242) ;  to  this  alkaloid,  according  to  Wenzell,  the 
medicinal  action  of  ergot  is  due  ;  others  regard  ecboline  as  inert. 
('  Med.  Record,'  Jan.  1873.)  Ergot  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  the  aqueous  is  more  powerful  than  the  alcoholic  or  ethereal 
extract.  The  active  principle  is  dissolved  by  water,  but  only  to  a 
slight  extent  by  alcohol.  In  addition  to  ecboline  Husemann  de- 
scribes another  alkaloid,  ergotine,  and  gives  very  elaborate  processes 
for  their  separation  from  ergot  and  from  each  other.  ('Die  Pflan- 
zenstofFe,'  1871,  p.  521.)  They  are  brown  amoi-phous  substances, 
faintly  bitter  to  the  taste,  and  having  an  alkaline  reaction.  They 
are  soluble  in  winter  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether  and  chloro- 
form. They  combine  with  acids  to  form  amoi-phous  salts.  A  solu- 
tion of  ecboline  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  cyanide  of  potassium. 
Ergotine  gives  no  precipitate  with  the  cyanide.  Sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  ecboline,  giving  to  it  at  the  same  time  a  dark  maroon 
colour. 

The  form  and  characters  of  the  ergot  in  ma.s.s  are  well  known 
to  professional  men.  It  consists  of  gi-ains  varying  in  leugtli  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  and  the  breadth  of  about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch.    The  grain  is  cylindi-ical,  blunt  at  the  ends,  and 
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curved  like  the  spur  of  <i  cock.  The  outer  coat  is  df  a;  dark  purple 
colour,  almost  black,  irregularly  fluted  on  the  surface,  which 
is  often  irregularly 
cracked  and  fissured. 
In  the  annexed  illus- 
tration (fig.  43)  1  i 
represent  the  ergot  of 
lye  as  it  is  usually 
seen.  The  smaller  of 
the  two  grains  repre- 
sents the  average 
size ;  2  2  are  sec- 
tions of  the  grains, 
and  3  represents  a 
transverse  section, 
magnified  tliirty  dia- 
meters. The  spongy 
character  of  the  s\ibstance  of  the  ergot  is  here  more  distinctly 
seen. 

The  powder  of  ergot  has  a  faint  fishy  smell  ;  this  is  especially 
observed  when  it  is  rubbed  with  a  solution  of  potash.  This  alkali 
dissolves  it  in  part,  and  the  solution  acquires  a  dingy-red  or  claret 
colour,  owing  to  the  solvent  action  of  the  alkali  on  the  coloiu'ing 
matter  of  the  outer  coat.  In  the  form  of  tincture,  alcoholic  or 
ethereal,  the  peculiar  fishy  odour  of  the  extract  when  treated  with 
potash  is  well  marked.  This  is  considered  to  be  owing  to  the  pro- 
duction of  propylamine.  It  may,  however,  be  concealed  by  other 
odours.  Sometimes  small  particles  of  ergot,  presenting  a  pink-red 
colour  in  the  dark  external  coat,  maybe  detected  in  the  sediment  by 
the  microscope.  "V\Tien  ergot  has  been  taken  in  powder,,  fragments  of 
it  may  be  found  scattered  over  the  lining-membrane  of  the  stomach 
or  bowels  ;  these  may  be  identified  by  the  characters  above  described. 
The  ethereal  tincture  of  ergot,  evaporated  to  an  extract,  yields  a  yel- 
lowish coloured  oil,  which,  if  any  of  the  coloui-ing  matter  of  ergot  is 
present,  acquires  a  reddish  coloiu-  when  heated  with  a  solution  of 
potash.  On  the  chemical  and  microscopical  properties  of  ergot,  see 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Lex  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrs.'  1866,  vol.  1,  p.  231). 
For  the  purpose  of  applying  tests,  it  is  advisable  to  obtain  an  alco- 
holic extract  and  dissolve  this  in  water.  Alkalies  give  to  the  solution 
a  crimson  tint,  and  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  zinc  throw  down 
purph.sh  coloured  preeipitateSi    ('  Pharm.  Jour.'  1858,  p.  5ll.) 

It  is  not  probable  that  a  suflicient  quantity  of  this  substafice 
will  be  found  in  the  body  of  a  person  to  whbm  it  is  alleged  to  have 
been  given,  to  allow  of  the  separation  of  ccbuUnc  or  crgotiue.  The 
niedical  jurist  must  rely  upon  the  physical  prdpe'rties  of  the  fungu.s 
if  he  can  obtain  any  of  it.  A  spectral  fexamination  of  the  red 
alkaline  solution  of  colouring  matter  presents  nothing  characteristic. 
The  dry  powder,  heated  in  a  reduction-tube,  yields  nitrogen  as  am- 
monia, and  sulxihur  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  discoverable  by  red 
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litmu!5  and  lead-pnper.  Old  samples  smell  strongly  of  ammonia 
and  contain  often  living  acari.  ' 

ALOES.     COLOCYNTH.     GAMBOGE.     JALAP.  SCAMMONY. 

These  different  substances,  wliich  are  nsed  in  small  doses  as  medi- 
caies,  are  liable,  when  taken  frequently  or  in  large  quantities,  to 
excite  vomiting,  purging,  and  other  symptoms  of  in-itation  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  Colocynth  has  occasioned  death  in  several  in- 
.staiices  ;  in  one  case  a  tea-spoonfiil  and  a  half  of  colocynth  powder 
destroyed  life  ;  and  one  drachm  of  gamboge,  a  medicine  much  used 
by  quacks,  has  proved  fatal  to  man.  (Traill's  '  Outlines,'  p.  150.) 
Aloes  and  colocynth  mixed,  are  said  to  be  the  basis  of  a  certain  quack 
medicine  sold  under  the  name  of  Morison's  Pills.  These  have  proved 
fatal  in  several  instances  from  the  exhaustion  produced  by  excessive 
purging,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  the  pills  taken  in  frequently- 
repeated  doses.  Our  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  and  appearances 
produced  by  these  irritants  is,  indeed,  chieliy  derived  from  the 
cases  which  have  proved  fatal  under  this  pernicious  treatment.  In 
the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  '  Medical  Gazette '  will  be  found 
four  cases  of  this  description.  The  most  prominent  symptom  is  ex- 
cessive piirging,  with  the  discharge  of  large  quantities  of  mucus  ; 
the  individual  becomes  exhausted,  and  slowly  sinks.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  symptoms  are  those  of  inflanimation  and  ulceration  of 
the  bowels.  In  183G,  a  man  was  convicted  of,  having  caused  the 
death  of  a  person  by  the  administration  of  these  pills  ;  in  tliis 
instance,  the  death  of  the  deceased  was  clearly  due  to  the  medi- 
cine, and  on  inspection,  the  stpmach  was  fpund  inflamed  and  ulcer- 
ated ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines  was  inflamed 
and  softened,  and  there  was  the  appearance  of  effused  lymph  upon 
it.  An  ingeni(jus  attempt  was  made  in  the  defence  to  draw  from 
the  medical  witness  a  statement  that  the  good  effects  of  some 
medicines  invariably  increased  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  taken. 
This  theory  was,  hpwever,  very  properly  rejected.  The  same  re- 
marks apply  to  Holloway's  Pills,  although  these  are  of  a  more  inno- 
cent description.  The  principal  ingredient  in  them  is  said  to  be  aloes. 
In  aU  cases  it  must  be  remeijibered  that  these  drastic  purgatives  may 
cause  dangerous  symptoms,  or  even  death,  when  administered  to 
infants,  or  t<)  persons  debilitated  by  age  or  disease  ;  and  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  dose  should  be  very  large,  in  order  that  fatal 
effects  should  follow.  The  question  here  will  be  whether  the 
medicine  caused  death,  pr  whether  it  simply  accelerated  it  ;  al- 
though, in  a  legal  point  of  view,  that  which  accelerates,  causes. 

In  March,  1875,  a  pasp  in  which  a  lai'ge  dose  of  colocynth  de- 
stroyed bfe,  occurred  at  Plaistow,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  D.  Price 
for  the  following  details  \ — A  woman,  rot.  38,  took  120  grains  of 
colocynth  in  powder.  She  believed  she  was  pregnant,  and  took 
the  powder  in  order  to  produce  miscarriage.  It  brought  on  violent 
retching  and  purging,  which  continued  more  or  less  for  fifty  hours, 
when  she  died  from  exhaustion.    When  seen  the  day  after  she  had 
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taken  the  colocynth,  there  was  gi-eflt  prostration  of  strength,  with 
cokl  extremities,  and  a  very  weak  pulse. 

HiER^piCRA  (Holy  bitter)  is  a  popuLar  aloetic  compound,  and 
one  death  is  recorded  to  have  been  produced  by  it  in  183T-8. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  occasionally  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  criminal  abortion.  A  man  was  tried  and  con- 
victed of  this  crime  at  the  Aylesbury  Lent  Assizes,  1857  {Reg.  v. 
TVlute),  and  the  noxious  properties  of  tliis  compound  then  became 
a  subject  of  inquiry.  The  dose,  and  the  condition  of  the  woman 
to  whom  it  IS  administered,  will  of  course  affect  the  answer  to  this 
question.  At  tl'e  trial  above  mentioned,  it  was  properly  considered 
to  be  a  noxious  substance  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  The 
fact  that,  under  the  name  of  Aloes  cum  Canelld,  it  was  formerly 
admitted  into  the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  cannot  justify  the  mis- 
chievous uses  to  which  it  may  be  put.  Eierapicra  is  a  snuff- 
coloured  powder,  of  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  It  consists  of  four 
parts  by  weight,  of  aloes,  and  one  part,  by  weight,  of  powdered 
LaneUa  bark.  The  proper  medicinal  dose  was  formerly  fixed  at 
from  live  to  fifteen  grains.  Its  injurious  effects  on  pregnant 
women  are  cliiefly  due  to  the  aloes.  This  specially  affects  the 
rectum,  and,  by  contiguity,  imder  viplent  irritation  or  piu-ging 
may  aflect  the  uterus.  From  the  taste  and  colour  which  it  imparts 
to  hquids,  it  IS  not  probable  that  it  could  be  taken  by  a  woman 
unknowingly. 

Death  has  been  caiised  by  aloes  taken  in  nitric  acid  ;  but  in  this 
case  the  mineral  acid  was  most  probably  the  destructive  ao-ent  A 
smgiilar  case  occurred  in  Germany  a  few  years  since,  wherein  a 
medico-legal  question  was  raised  respecting  the  poisonous  proper- 
ties of  ^  foes.  A  woman,  set.  43,  not  Itibouring  under  any  apparent 
disease,  .swallowed  twp  drachms  of  powdered  aloes  in  coffee 
V  lolent  purging  superveiied,  and  she  died  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, twelve  hoiu-s  after  having  taken  the  medicine.  On  inspection 
the  stomach  was  found  partially,  and  the  small  intestines  ex- 
tensively, inflamed.  There  were  no  other  particular  appearances  to 
account  for  death,  and  this  was  referred  to  the  effects  pf  the  aloe.s. 

(xnmea  pepper  (Grains  of  Paradise)  is  a  substance  which  has 
been  elsewhere  described  as  innpxious  (ante,  p.  505).  It  is  a  warm 
stimulant.  Although  not  injurious,  brewers  hav<3  been  justly 
tmed  for  putting  it  into  beer  as  an  adulterant. 

Other  vegetable  irritant  substances  might  be  enumerated  among 
poLsons,  but  I  believe  these  are  the  principal  which  have  given  rise 
to,  or  are  likely  to  give  rise  to,  piedico-legal  inquiries. 
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CHAPTER  53. 

ANIMAL    lURITANTS. — CANTHABIUES    OR     SPANISH    FLIES. — SYMPTOMS  AND 

EFFECTS.   ANALYSIS.  —  NOXIOUS    ANIMAL    FOOD.  —  FISH.  MDSSELS.   

CHEESE. —  SAUSAGES. —DISEASED  FLESH  OF  ANIMALS. — TRICHINOSIS. — 
POISONED  GAME. 

CANTHARIDES  (SPANISH  FMES). 

Symptoms  and  Effects.  — Cantliarides  are  not  unfreqnently  adminis- 
tered, either  in  the  state  of  powder  or  tincture,  for  the  criminal 
purpose  (if  procuring  abortion,  but  tliey  are  n'ot  often  a  cause  of 
de;ith  in  this  country.  Out  of  1,620  fatal  cases  of  poisoning  in  five 
years,  there  were  only  two  which  were  ascribed  to  cantharides. 
When  taken  in  poioder,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  drachms,  this 
substance  gives  rise  to  the  following  symptoms  :  a  burning  sensation 
in  the  throat,  with  great  difficulty  of  swallowing,  violent  pain  in 
the  abdomen,  with  naiisea,  and  vomiting  of  a  bloody  mucus  ;  there 
is  also  great  thirst  and  dryness  of  the  throat,  and  in  a  few  cases 
observed  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  salivation  was  a  prominent  symptom. 
As  the  case  proceeds,  a  heavy  dull  pain  is  commonly  experienced 
in  the  loins,  and  there  is  an  incessant  desire  to  void  urine,  but  only 
a  small  quantity  of  blood  or  bloody  urine  is  passed  at  each  eflfort. 
M.  Lavalle'e  found  that  bne  effect  of  this  poison,  externally  apjDlied, 
was  to  give  a  strongly  albuminous  character  to  the  urine.  ('  L'Union 
Me'dicale,'  June  17,  1847,  p.  380.)  The  abdominal  pain  becomes 
of  a  ^doleiit  griping  kind.  Purging  supervenes,  but  this  is  a 
symptom  which  is  not  always  observed  ;  the  matters  discharged 
from  the  bowels  are  mixed  with  blood  and  mucus,  and  there  is 
often  tenesmus  (straining).  In  these,  as  well  as  in  the  vomited 
liquids,  shining  green  or  copper-coloured  particles  may  be  com- 
monly seen  on  examination,  whereby  the  nature  of  the  jjoison,  if  it 
has  been  taken  in  powder,  will  be  at  once  indicated.  After  a  time, 
there  is  severe  jiriapism,  and  the  genital  organs  are  swollen  and 
inflamed  both  in  the  male  and  female.  In  one  instance,  observed 
by  the  late  Dr.  Pereira,  abortion  was  induced,  probably  owing  to 
excitenient  of  the  uterus,  from  the  severe  affection  of  the  bladder  ; 
for  there  is  n6  proof  that  this  substance  aCts  directly  on  the  uterus 
to  induce  abortion.  V/ith  respect  to  the  aphrodisiac  propensities 
said  to  be  caused  by  cantharides,  these  can  seldom  be  excited  in 
either  sex,  except  when  the  substance  is  administered  in  a  dose 
which  would  seriously  endanger  life.  When  the  case  proves  fatal, 
death  is  usually  preceded  by  faintness,  giddiness,  and  convulsions. 
The  tinctwe  of  cantharides  produces  similai-  symptoms.  They 
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are,  however,  more  speedily  induced,  and  the  burning  sensation  and 
constriction  of  the  throat  and  stomach  are  more  strongly  marked  ■ 
tliis  symptom  is  often  so  severe  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the 
person  to  swallow  ;  and  the  act  of  swallowing  gives  rise  to  excru- 
ciating pain  in  the  tlu-oat  and  abdomen.  Cantharides  have  been 
111  some  cases  wantonly  used,  and  with  great  danger  to  life,  with  a 
view  of  exciting  sexual  feelings.  The  doses  in  which  it  has  been 
given,  have  been  such  as  to  cause  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning. 
In  Nov.  1859,  six  female  servants  in  a  gentleman's  family,  as  well 
as  the  master  and  mistress,  were  attacked  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
poisomng  by  cantharides.  It  appeared  that  the  coachman  of  the 
family  had,  shortlj^  before  the  occurrence,  purchased  an  ounce  of 
cantharides  ;  that  he  had  put  the  powder  into  beer  and  coffee 
and  had  thus  poisoned  the  whole  household.  He  was  tried,  but 
acquitted  of  any  indictable  offence,  on  the  ground  that  his  intent 
was  not  to  murder.  It  was  tliis  case  which  led  to  an  immediate 
alteration  in  the  law  (p.  4,  ante). 

The  following  is  a  well-marked  case  of  poisoning  by  the  tincture, 
t  If  ^'fj.*®*'  ^'^^  swallowed  an  ounce.  When  seen,  an  hour  and  a 
half  afterwards,  the  respiration  was  hurried,  there  was  profuse 
salivation,  convulsive  trembling,  acute  pain  in  the  regions  of  the 
stomach  and  bladder,  and  such  exquisite  sensibility  that  the  sliohtest 
pressure  produced  convulsions.  These  came  in  paroxysms  were 
accompanied  by  painful  priapism,  and  followed  by  delirium'  On 
the  seventh  day  he  was  seized  with  pain  in  the  head,  tremblino-  and 
universal  spasms  ;  coma  followed.  He  then  appeared  to  improve  • 
but  on  the  fourteenth  day  violent  convulsions  supervened  and 
these  ^were  foUowed  by  insensibility  and  death.  (Beck's  *  Med. 
Jur.  5th  ed.  p.  842.)  A  woman  swallowed  a  similar  quantity  of  the 
tmcture  feome  time  afterwards  she  suffered  from  severe  pain  in 
the  abdomen,  increased  by  presstire  ;  it  became  swollen  arid  tym- 
panetic.  bhe  passed  during  the  night  a  pint  and  a  half  of  urine 
unmixed  with  blood.  In  two  days,  the  pulse  was  feeble,  and 
scarcely  perceptible  ;  there  was  delirium,  with  severe  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder  ;  the  urine  was  continually  drawn 
ott  by  a  catheter.  It  was  more  than  a  fortniglit  before  she  was 
convalescent.  ('Med.  Gaz.' vol.  29,  p.  63.)  A  man  .swallowed  sixty 
grains  of  the  powder  of  cantharides  by  mistake  for  jalap.  Some 
hours  afterwards,  he  was  found  labouring  under  incessant  vomitin" 
nitense  thirst,  with  burning  pain  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and  stomach' 
countenance  anxtfjus,  tongue  swollen  and  thickly  coated,  pulse  13()' 
weak  and  tremulous  ;  the  matter  vomited  had  a  greenish  colour' 
and  a  peculiarly  offensive  odour.  Tliere  were  frequent  and  m-rrent 
calls  to  nucturition,  always  preceded  by  severe  pain  at  the  point  of 
the  penis  ;  and  the  passage  of  tlie  urine  was  attended  with  severe 
^aiding.  The  urine  was  turbid,  and  slightly  tinged  with  blood 
ihere  was  a  dull  heavy  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  increased  bv 
pressure,  and  occasional  pnai)i.sm.  Vomiting  was  promoted,  and  \ 
large  quantity  of  a  thick  solution  of  guui-arabig  w^ia  administered 
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at  intervals.  The  patient  rapidly  recovered  ;  his  recovery  was 
probably  due  to  the  greater  part  of  the  poison  having  been  ejected 
by  the  early  occurrence  of  vomiting.    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  385.) 

A  woman  took  a  piece  of  blistering  plaster,  containing  cantha- 
rides,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  by  mistake.  In  about  an  hour, 
vomiting  and  strangury  supervened  ;  these  symptoms  were  followed 
by  inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  She  speedily  recovered.  In 
another  instance,  in  which  half  an  ounce  of  the  plaster,  containing 
two  drachms  of  the  powder,  was  taken  by  a  lunatic,  pet.  45,  death 
took  place  in  twenty-four  hours,  although  remedies  were  imme- 
diately applied.  In  about  two  hours,  the  whole  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  was  reddened,  and  covered  with  small 
blisters.  In  seven  hours  there  Avas  great  coldness  of  the  surface, 
with  imperceptible  pulse.  The  urine  passed  was  mixed  with  blood. 
^'Ed.  Med.  and  Snr.  Jour.'  Oct.  1844,  p.  563.)  A  singular  case,  in 
which  an  attempt  was  made  to  poison  a  man  with  blistering  plaster, 
was  the  subject  of  a  trial  in  France.  This  person  perceived,  after 
taking  some  soup,  a  strong  and  bitter  taste,  for  which  he  could  not 
account.  He  also  8ufi"ered  from  violent  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
abdomen,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  bladder  ;  and  he  could 
only,  under  scalding  pain,  void  a  small  quantity  of  urine,  tinged 
with  blood.  He  recovered  from  these  symptoms  ;  but  tlu?ee  months 
subsequently,  and  two  hours  after  taking  some  soup  which  had  the 
same  bitter  taste,  they  returned  in  an  aggravated  form.  They  were 
relieved  by  doses  of  olive  oil  and  milk  to  excite  vomiting.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  he  found  in  this  soup  a  dark-coloured  substance, 
which,  on  examination  by  a  medical  mail,  turned  out  to  be  the 
powder  of  cantharides.  His  brother-in-law,  who  was  proved  to 
have  recently  purchased  blistering  plaster,  was  tried  on  a  charge  of 
attempting  to  poison  him.  One-half  of  the  plaster  sold  to  the 
prisoner  was  found,  and  it  was  proved  to  contain  about  thirty-one 
grains  of  powdered  cantharides.  The  medical  witnesses  agreed 
that  the  symptoms  under  which  the  prosecutor  had  laboured  were 
those  which  commonly  result  from  this  poison  ;  but  one  of  them 
contended  that  the  dose  administered  was  not  sufRcient  to  cause 
death  !  (The  exact  quantity  taken  is  not  stated. )  The  accused 
was  nevertheless  capitally  convicted.  ('  Journal  de  Chimie,'  1846, 
p.  606.) 

Chronic  poisoning. — It  is  not  often  that  we  have  occasion  to 
observe  poisoning  with  cantharides  in  a  chronic  form ;  but  a  re- 
markable set  of  cases  has  been  reported  by  Mr.  Frestel,  which  show 
that,  contrary  to  common  belief,  the  substance  does  not  invariably 
excite  those  aphrodisiac  propensities  which  have  been  generally 
ascribed  to  it.  It  appears  that  six  young  men  (students)  had, 
during  a  period  of  six  months,  unknowingly  taken  with  their  food 
powdered  cantharides  by  mistake  for  pepper.  The  quantity  taken 
was  at  no  time  large,  but  very  variable.  The  only  marked  general 
symptom  was  great  restlessness.  There  was  no  affection  of  the 
nervous  system,  nor  any  disorder  of  the  bowels.    The  appetite  was 
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imaflected  No  pain  was  experienced  in  the  renal  or  lumbar 
regions.  About  tlu-ee  hours  after  the  meal,  there  was  a  slight 
pruntus  of  the  g  ans  with  a  desire  to  micturate,  and  there  was  also 
ardor  unnx.  1  he  desire  for  micturition  continued  for  from  two  to 
four  hours,  and  then  graduaUy  ceased,  leaving  some  irritation  about 
the  urethra.  There  was  neither  priapism  nor  any  erotic  feeling 
The  absence  of  symptoms  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  substance 
must  have  been  taken  m  very  diJierent  doses  at  diflerent  times. 
Without  knowing  the  cause  of  the  disorder  from  which  they  had 
suHered  they  employed  for  their  relief  warm  baths  and  an  Ibun 
dance  of  warm  demulcent  drinks.  The  plan  of  treatment  was  found 
to  be  effectual.  ('JoimialdeChimieMedicale,' Janvier]^  1?) 

tf^eds  of  external  appucation.—Giintlmndes  will  operate 'as  a 
poison  when  app  led  externally  to  a  wound,  or  ulcerated  surface 
or  even  when  applied  to  a  large  surface  of  healthy  skin.    In  Janu- 
axy  1841,  a  girl,  ^t.  16,  was  killed  at  Windsor  under  the  foUoX 
circiunstances     She  was  affected  with  the  itch  :  sulphur  ointmeit 

Zl^''TbL       °'  ointment  wa 

used.  This  was  rubbed  all  over  the  body  of  the  ijirl  •  she  was 
soon  seized  with  violent  burning  pam-the  ointment  was  L  r 
diately  washed  off,  but  the  cuticle  came  off  with  it.    The  aii-  dietl 

Sg';utiMi':"''^^^'^  '""''^  ^^--^  °^p-- 

^/^P«arances  c^-ier  rfecrf/i.-in  one  well-marked  case  of  poisonin- 
by  cantharides,  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal,  from  the  mZh 
downwards,  was  m  a  state  of  inflammation,  as  weU  as  the  ui^teil 
kidneys  and  internal  organs  of  generation.'  The  mouth  and  toi  'ue 
seemed  to  be  deprived  of  their  mucous  membrane.    In  anothei- m! 

mach  was  n^Mnfl  t'!!  'IT'  "'""""^  membrane  of  the  sto- 
kiclnevTLr.  f         '^f  l'"^P^  ^"^^  detached.  The 

kulneys  were  however,  inflamed.    The  brain  has  been  found  con- 

Ce  ^rTtrvTwT  f^ '^"^'^^^  ^^"^  *°  ^^-^  been  met  w?tL 
have  been  T"'  'fP'^'"*"'^'      ^^"^^^  appearances 

So  ./^  noted  ;  indeed,  the  greater  numbei  of  those 

Who  have  taken  this  poison  have  recovered.    In  one  fatal  case 

Ror"/wftf  ;r  f  '""^  vessels  of  the  braTn  w:J-e  found 

Sicles  Ir?  r'J'  ''"^t  '^"^"^"^^  was  effused  in  the 

wer?healthv     T.  convolutions.    Tlie  heart  and  lungs 

were  healthy     The  internal  surface  of  tlie  stomach  was  studded 

wh^l^wT  :  '"^'^^^P-lf  d  with  ecchymosis,  in  the  centre  of  eac 
nclts.    Ihe  intestines  were  healtliy,  but  tlie  Jddncys  were  red 

e^fcfSf  Lt'Tl-    '^'1-  left  Lter  internally  ^at  o'Tvery 

iel'  wm  11  ,  /'<  i'^r  thickened,  and  the  mucous  coat  in- 
jected with  blood.  ('Ed.  M.  and  S.  J.' Oct.  1844,  p   oO;j  )  ln\ 

aso  wind,  occurred  to  Mr.  .Saunders,  death  took'p  Je  n^  about 
twen  y.four  hours.  The  deceased  must  have  taken  t he  «re"  cr  ,mt 
of  half  an  ounce  of  cantliarides  in  powder.    The   Jiup  0      io  e 
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such  as  have  been  above  described.  On  inspection  the  vessels  of 
the  brain  were  filled  with  dark-coloured  blood,  and  the  ventricles 
"were  distended  with  seiiim.  Both  lungs  were  highly  engorged  with 
dark-coloured  blood.  The  gullet  was  partially  inflamed,  and  there 
were  patches  of  inflammation  on  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach, 
which  had  become  detached  in  several  places.  The  same  inflamma- 
tory appearance  existed  in  the  small  intestines,  in  the  folds  of  which 
the  powder  of  cantharides  was  abundantly  seen.  The  vessels  were 
distended  and  the  liver  was  engorged  with  dark  blood.  The  gall- 
bladder was  much  distended  with  bile,  and  none  of  this  secretion 
appeared  to  \ia,ve  passed  into  the  bowels.  The  spleen  and  kidneys 
were  highly  congested  ;  the  ureters  were  inflamed;  the  bladder  con- 
tracted and  empty,  and  its  internal  surface  pale.  The  glittering  of 
the  jjai-ticles  of  cantharides  in  the  viscera  during  the  inspection  by 
candlelight  was  very  remarkable.  (*  Medical  Times,'  Feb.  2,  1849, 
p.  287.) 

Cantharides  are  sometimes  described  as  a  corrosive  poison  ; 
but  the  substance  appears  to  have  no  local  action  of  a  chemical 
nature.  It  is  a  pure  irritmit,  and  the  local  effects  observed,  are  en- 
tirely due  to  irritation  and  inflammation.  Serious  accidents  have 
frequently  occurred  from  tlie  powder  of  cantharides  havmg  been 
mistaken  for  jalap,  cubebs,  and  other  medicinal  substances.  A  man 
lost  his  life  on  one  occasion,  by  having  cantharides-powder  supplied 
to  him  for  cubebs  in  a  druggist's  shop. 

Fatal  Dose. — The  quantity  of  this  poison  required  to  produce 
serious  symptoms  or  to  destroy  life  has  been  a  frequent  subject  of 
medico-legal  inquiry.  Dr.  Thomson  represents  the  medicinal  dose 
of  the  powder  to  be  fi'om  one  to  three  grains.  On  a  late  criminal 
investigation  a  medical  witness  stated  that  one  grain  was  the 
maximum  dose,  but  this,  according  to  Thomson,  is  an  under-state- 
ment ;  the  dosjj  of  the  tincture  is  from  ten  minims  gi-adtially  in- 
creased to  one  fluid-drachm — of  the  powder  from  one  to  tivo  grains. 
(Pereira,  '  Materia  Medica,'  part  2,  vol.  2,  p.  754.)  Doses  above 
this,  whether  of  the  powder  or  the  tincture,  are  likely  to  prove 
injurious,  and  to  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  poisoning.  On  a  trial 
wliich  took  place  at  Aberdeen,  in  1825,  it  appeared  that  a  drachm 
of  the  powder  had  been  administered  :  severe  symptoms  followed, 
but  the  person  recovered.  Dr.  Dyce,  the  medical  witness,  said  he 
had  given  ten  grains  of  the  powder  as  a  medicinal  dose.  In  three 
cases,  observed  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  a  draclim  of  the  powder  mixed 
with  six  ounces  of  rum  was  taken  by  each  person :  they  were  robust, 
healthy  negroes  ;  they  suffered  severely,  but  recovered  in  about  ten 
days.  In  these  cases,  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs  did  not  ap- 
pear until  after  the  men  had  been  bled. 

The  smallest  quantity  of  the  powder  which  has  been  known  to 
destroy  hfe,  was  in  the  case  of  a  young  woman,  quoted  by  Orfila,— 
the  quantity  taken  was  estimated  at  twenty -four  grains  in  tv/o  doses. 
She  died  in  four  days  ;  but  as  abortion  preceded  death,  this  may 
have  been  concerned  in  accelerating  that  event.    Her  intellect  was 
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clear  until  the  last.    In  one  instance  a  man  recovered  after  having 
taken  twenty  gi-ains  of  the  powder  ('  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  ' 
Oct.  ]844) ;  and  m  another,  after  having  taken  tivo  drachms  ('  Med 
Gaz.'  vol.  42,  p.  873).    An  ounce  of  the  tinchire  has  been  known  to 
destroy  life.    Tins  dose  was  taken  by  a  boy,  tet.  17,  and  he  died  in 
fourteen  days.    This,  I  believe,  is  the  smallest  dose  of  the  tinc- 
ture which  has  proved  fatal.    Four  drachms  and  even  six  di'achms 
have  been  taken  ;  and  although  the  usual  symptoms  followed  the 
persons  recovered.    The  last  case  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  the 
Central  Cruninal  Com-t,  in  September  1836.    Six  drachms  of  the 
tmcture  were  administered  to  a  girl,  fet.  17  ;  a  question  here 
arose  respectmg  the  comparative  strength  of  the  tincture,  and 
whether  half  an  ounce  was  sufficient  to  kill  a  person.    One  ounce 
of  the  tincture  is  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  five  and  a  half 
grams  of  the  powder  ;  but  as  the  proportion  of  cantharidine,  the 
substance  on  which  the  poisonous  properties  depend,  is  subject  to 
variation,  it  is  probable  that  the  tincture  varies  in  strength  A 
case  IS  quoted  by  Pereira,  from  Dr.  Hosack  ('  Mat.  Med    vol  2 
pt.  2,  p.  750),  m  which  it  is  said  six  ounces  of  the  tincture  were 
taken  by  a  man  without  causing  dangerous  symptoms  !    This  must 
have  been  an  unusually  weak  preparation  ;  and  probably  the  insects 
from  which  the  tmcture  was  made,  contained  little  or  no  canthari- 
dine    Ihe  same  writer  mentions  a  case  within  his  own  knowledge 
m  which  one  ounce  of  the  tmcture  caused  serious  symptoms  The 
powder  cannot  be  so  readily  administered  as  the  tincture,  since  a 
large  proportion  of  it  floats  for  a  time  on  any  liquid  mth  which 
it  is  mixed,  and  attracts  attention  by  its  peculiar  appearance 

At  the  Liverpool  Lent  Assizes,  1861  (Beg.  v.  WilMns),  a  man 
was  indicted  for  administering  powdered  cantharides  to  a  woman 
The  prisoner  had  mixed  it  with  a  cup  of  tea  ;  the  prosecutrix  took  a 
portion  of  the  tea  and  sufiFered  from  vomiting  and  other  symptoms 
produced  by  this  substance  ;  she  skimmed  a  quantity  of  the  powder 
from  the  tea,  on  which  it  floated,  and  its  nature  was  then  easilv 
cletermined.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  the  act  of  adminis- 
tration, but  a  serious  question  arose  in  reference  to  the  intent  The 
jury  found  that  he  had  administered  the  powder  with  the  intent  to 
excite  the  sexual  passion  of  the  woman,  for  which  the  new  statute 
had  not  provided,  as  this  makes  the  oflence  to  depend  only  on  the 
intent  to  injure,  aggrieve,  or  annoy  ! 

Treatw,ent.— When  vomiting  exists,  this  may  be  promoted  bv 
warm  demulcent  liquids,  as  thick  linseed-tea,  or  a  strong  solution 
of  gum  arable  ;  if  it  does  not  exist,  emetics  and  castor  oil  should 
be  given— the  object  being  to  dislodge  the  poison.  Demulcent 
injections  may  also  be  used.  The  inflamed  state  of  the  throat 
may  not  admit  of  the  application  of  the  stomach-pump.  Oil  was 
formerly  regarded  as  an  antidote  ;  but  it  has  been  found  that  this 
IS  a  ready  solvent  of  the  active  principle,  and  it  is  therefore  in 
jurious. 

CANTHAKiDiNE.—ylnaZi/sis.— Cantharidine  is  the  vesicatino-  and 
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at  the  same  time  the  poisonous  principle  of  the  insect.  It  is  a  white 
solid  crystallizable  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
ether,  chloroform,  alcohol,  fixed  oils  and  caustic  alkalies.  Although 
water  does  not  dissolve  it  in  its  pure  state,  it  takes  it  up  with  other 
principles  from  the  powdered  insect ;  and  thus  an  aqueous  infusion 
of  cantharides  is  poisonous.  Chloroform  will  separate  it  from  this 
solution.  It  is  not  volatile  according  to  Mr.  Procter  under  220°. 
It  is  powerfully  irritant,  but  requires  solution  in  some  menstruum 
and  contact  with  the  skin  to  produce  ii-ritant  and  vesicating  effects. 
There  are  no  chemical  characters  by  wliich  this  j)rinciple  can  be 
safely  identified.  We  trust  to  its  physiological  or  vesicating  pro- 
perties. The  difliculty  of  extracting  Cmitharidine  may  be  conceived, 
when  it  is  stated  that,  according  to  Thierry's  experiments,  which 
are  the  most  perfect,  the  quantity  contained  in  the  fly  is  only  about 
the  250th  part  of  its  weight,  so  that  it  would  require  nearly  half  an 
ounce  of  the  powder  to  yield  one  grain  of  cantharidine.  The 
quantity  of  cantharidine  required  to  produce  vesication  is  extremely 
small.  Robiquet  found  that  the  1-lOOth  part  of  a  grain,  placed  on 
a  slip  of  paper  and  applied  to  the  edge  of  the  lower  lip,  caused 
small  blisters  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

For  the  detection  and  separation  of  cantliaridine,  it  has  been 
recommended  to  digest  the  suspected  solid  or  the  liquid  contents  of 
the  stomach  (evaporated  to  an  extract)  in  successive  quantities  of 
ether,  to  concentrate  these  ethereal  solutions  by  slow  evaporation, 
and  then  observe  whether  the  concentrated  liquid  applied  to  the 
skin  of  the  lips  produces  vesication  or  not — the  medical  jurist  being 
expected  in  such  cases  to  make  himself  the  subject  of  experiment. 
By  this  method  Barruel  discovered  cantharides  in  some  chocolate. 
('  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 1836,  vol.  1,  p.  455.)  For  the  detection  of  the  powder, 
M.  Poumet  recommends  that  the  suspected  liquids,  mixed  with 
alcohol,  should  be  spread  on  glass  slides  or  sheets  of  glass,  and 
allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  to  dryness.  The  fragments  of 
the  shining  scales,  of  a  golden  green  or  copper  colour,  will  then  be 
seen,  on  examining  by  reflected  light  either  one  or  both  surfaces  of 
the  glass.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  Oct.  1842.)  Particles  of  cantharides  may 
be  detected  in  the  viscera  by  this  optical  method,  long  after  inter- 
ment. Orfila  has  detected  them  after  a  period  of  nine  months,  so 
that  they  do  not  seem  to  be  afl'ected  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
body.  As  the  powder  is  insoluble  in  water,  some  portion  of  it  may 
be  obtained  by  washing  and  decantation.  The  sediment  may  be 
examined  on  a  glass  slide  with  the  microscope. 

Mr.  Tichbonie  recommends,  in  place  of  ether,  the  use  of  cliloro- 
form  for  the  separation  of  cantharidine  from  the  tincture  or  from 
an  alcoholic  or  aqueous  extract  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  He 
added  four  drachms  of  the  tincture  equivalent  to  three  grains 
of  powdered  flies  to  half  a  pint  of  wine  :  one  ounce  of  chloroform 
was  frequently  shaken  with  this  mixture  and  left  in  contact  with 
it  twenty-foTir  hours.  The  chloroform  was  then  separated  by  a 
funnel  and  filtered  ;  it  was  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously 
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in  a  watch-glass.  A  pellet  of  lint  of  the  size  of  half  a  pea,  pulled 
out  was  moistened  with  a  drop  of  olive-oil,  and  the  res  du^  in  the 
watch-glass  was  taken  up  by  it.  It  was  placed  upon  the  arm  and 
covered  with  gold-beaters'  skin.  When  taken  oft'  in  three  o?  four- 
hours,  the  skin  was  very  red,  and,  on  wiping  it  with  chlorofo™ 
a  large  vesicle  was  produced.  (  ' Chem.  Ne#s,' Feb.  14,  IScH' 
he  1  ^-^t^^t^d,  amounted  to  onfy 

ivpff  ?f   rti"**  ^^'T-  «f  operating  is  certainlJ 

preferable  to  the  use  of  ether,  as  cantharidine  is  less  solubE  S 
ether  than  in  chloroform.  I  have  ascertained  by  experiment  that 
the  extract  obtained  from  half  an  ounce  of  the  tiLtiJe  of  cant  a 
ndes  will  yield  to  cMoroform  a  crystallizable  principb!  liavW  the 
haracters  assigned  to  cantharidine.  In  practice  it\yill  Wound 
advisable  to  remove  the  alcohol  and  concentrate  the  hqiid  as 
much  as  possible  before  adding  the  chloroform,  and  to  emS  two 
measures  of  cMoroform  for  one  measure  of  the  liquid  for  SysTs 


Fig.  44. 


Fig.  45. 


*^i'7oMl;"l"f  '^••"'tharicUne  from  a  solution 
in  chloroform,  magnified  30  diameters. 


Crystals  of  cantharidine  from  a  solution 
in  ether,  magnified  30  diameters. 


tions  of  itt^L  7  n     \  Cantharis  Vedcatoria.  lUustra- 
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The  evidence  of  the  presence  of  cantharides,  or  of  their  having 
been  taken,  is  necessary  in  order  to  snppoi-t  a  criminal  charge  ;  for, 
however  unambiguous  the  sjonptoms  produced  by  this  poison  may 
appear  to  be  in  its  peculiar  effects  on  the  generative  and  urinary 
organs,  a  medical  jurist  should  be  aware  that  similar  symptoms 
may  proceed  from  disease.  An  important  case  of  this  kind  has  been 
reported  by  Dr.  Hastings  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  12,  p.  431).  A  young 
lady  was  suddenly  seized  with  vomiting,  thirst,  pain  in  the  loins, 
strangiuy,  and  considerable  discharge  of  blood  from  the  urethra  ; 
the  generative  organs  were  swollen  and  painful.  She  died  in  four 
days'?  She  was  governess  in  a  family,  and  there  was  some  suspicion 
that  she  had  been  poisoned  with  cantharides.  The  stomach,  kidneys, 
and  bladder  were  found  inflamed,  and  the  latter  organ  contained 
two  ounces  of  blood.  There  was  no  trace  of  poison,  and  indeed  it 
was  pretty  certain  from  the  general  evidence  that  none  could  have 
been  taken  or  administered. 


CHAPTER  54. 

NOXIOUS  ANIMAl  FOOD.— POISONOUS  FISH.— MUSSELS.— CHHESE.— SAUSAGE 
POISON.— niSEASED  MEAT.- FORK  AND  BACON.- SOURCE  OF  TAPE-WOEM.— 
TKICUINA  SPIBAIIS.  —  TRICHINOSIS.  —  PUTRESCENT  FOOD.  —  POISONED 
GAME. 

NOXIOUS  ANIMAL  FOOD. 

Certain-  kinds  of  animal  food  are  found  to  produce,  occasionally, 
symptoms  resembling  those  of  iixitant  poisoning.  In  some  in- 
stances this  poisonous  effect  appears  to  be  due  to  idiosyncrasy  ;  for 
only  one  person  out  of  several  may  be  affected.  These  cases  are  of 
importance  to  the  medical  jurist,  since  they  may  give  rise  to  un- 
founded charges  of  criminal  poisoning.  In  the  absence  of  any  de- 
monstrable poison,  we  must  test  the  question  of  idiosyncrasy  by 
observino-  whether  more  than  one  person  is  affected,  and  whether 
the  same  kind  of  food,  given  to  animals,  produces  symptoms  of 
poisoning.  If,  with  this  latter  condition,  several  persons  are  aflected 
Simultaneously,  we  cannot  refer  the  effects  to  idiosjoicrasy  ;  they  axe 
most  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  an  animal  poison.  Among  the 
articles  of  food  which  have  caused  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning, 

"^^pSson^ufT^-Some  kinds  of  fish  have,  been  long  known  to 
produce  symptoms  resembling  those  of  irritant  POiso^iyf'  /^^^ 
occasionaUy  neurotic  symptoms  have  been  combined.  These  are 
Sed  a7food  ;  but  fisrrWed  wholesome  may  ca^^^^^^^ 
alarming  symptoms  and  even  death.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurrea 
to  Mr.  Maunder  ('  Lancet,'  July  30,  1864,  p.  132)  -^x^^  may  erve 
as  an  illustration.  A  man,  35,  ate  a  portion 
complained  of  not  Uking  it.    For  two  days  subsequently  he  was  not 
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well,  but  still  able  to  get  about.  On  the  third  day  an  eruption 
made  its  appearance  on  the  skin,  and  on  the  ninth  he  died.  When 
seen  on  the  morning  of  this  day  he  was  restless  and  occasionally 
delirious.  The  pulse  was  quick,  weak,  small,  and  irregular  ;  the 
tongue  dry  and  brown,  and  there  was  occasional  hiccough.  The 
skin  was  red,  excepting  that  of  the  face.  There  was  osdema  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  thighs  and  the  lower  pai-t  of  the  abdomen  and 
loins,  with  vesication.  There  was  a  scaling  off  of  the  cuticle  on  the 
amis,  hands,  and  legs.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  vomiting  or 
purging,  and  no  other  apparent  cause  of  death. 

Mussels.~Of  all  the  varieties  of  shell-fish,  none  have  so  fre- 
quently given  rise  to  accidents  as  the  common  mussel.  The  symp- 
toms which  it  produces  are  uneasiness  and  sense  of  weight  in  the 
stomach,  sensation  of  numbness  in  the  extremities  ;  heat,  dryness 
and  constriction  in  the  mouth  and  throat ;  thirst,  shivering,  difticulty 
of  breathing,  cramps  in  the  legs,  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the 
eyehds,  with  a  profuse  secretion  of  tears,  and  heat  and  itching  of 
the  skm,  followed  by  an  eruption  resembling  nettle-rash.  These 
symptoms  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  colic,  vomiting,  and  purg- 
ing. They  may  occur  within  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  • 
but  their  appearance  has  been  delayed  for  twenty-four  hours' 
There  is  generally  great  exhaustion  and  debility. 

The  symptoms  here  described  have  proceeded  from  the  eating  of 
not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  mussels.  Two  cases,  reported  by 
Llmstison,  proved  fatal,  the  one  in  three,  and  the  other  in  about 
seven  hours.  In  general,  however,  especially  when  there  is  free 
vomiting,  the  patients  recover.  In  the  inspection  of  the  two  fatal 
cases  above  mentioned,  no  appearance  was  found  to  account  for 
death.  A  case  m  which  two  mussels  produced,  in  a  boy,  aged  ten 
alaming  symptoms,  followed  by  an  eruption  resembling  scarlatina 
and  nettle-rash,  will  be  found  elsewhere  reported.  C  Guv's  Hosn 
Reports,'  Oct.  1850,  p.  213.)  \      J  i'- 

^-  G.,  Sit.  23,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  in  March  1873. 
ne  had  eaten  a  quart  of  mussels  and  was  suffering  from  symp- 
toms of  poisoning.  There  was  vomiting  at  intervals.  The  whole 
ot  ius  body  was  covered  with  a  raised  rash  which  itched  intensely, 
and  after  a  time  became  scarlet.  There  was  oedematous  swelling  of 
the  eyelids  with  injection  of  the  conjunctivse,  twi tellings  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  followed  by  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  soreness  of 
tUe  limbs.  Under  the  use  of  emetics  and  purgatives  the  man  re- 
covered in  about  a  week.    ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,'  1874,  p.  420.) 

In  July  18()0,  a  number  of  persons  living  at  Tralee  were  poisoned 
under  the  following  circumstances.  A  woman  picked  up  some 
mussels  which  she  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin  of  a  ship-canal 
»he  clLstributed  them  among  her  neighbours,  and  during  the  nicrht 
twenty-one  persons  who  had  eaten  them,  were  attaclced  with  symp- 
toms of  poisoning.  Three  children  died,  and  six  persons  were 
placed  in  immnient  peril.  The  rest  were  soon  out  of  danger 
■C'lgnt  out  of  the  twenty-one  attacked  were  adults.    ('Med  Times 
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and  Gazette,'  July  28, 1860.)  In  October  1862,  an  accident  occurred 
at  Liverpool  in  wliich  a  woman  died  in  about  four  hours,  after 
having  eaten  some  mussels  taken  from  a  ship  in  the  docks.  Severe 
pain  and  vomiting  were  among  the  symptoms,  which  generally  re- 
sembled those  of  arsenical  poisoning.  Several  other  persons  were 
made  seriously  ill,  but  recovered.  Although  the  vessel  was  not 
sheathed  with  copper  or  yellow  metal,  it  was  coated  with  a  green 
pigment,  of  which  arsenic  may  have  been  a  constituent.  Mr. 
Paterson,  of  Liverpool,  describes  a  set  of  cases,  in  two  of  which  the 
symptoms  were  chiefly  those  affecting  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem. Two  persons  recovered  and  two  died.  On  this  occasion  also 
the  mussels  had  been  collected  in  the  Liverpool  docks.  ('  Lancet,' 
March  1,  1873,  p.  323.)  In  this  year  other  fatal  cases  occurred  at 
Falmouth.  Three  boys  after  eating  mussels  became  insensible  and 
died  within  an  hour.  ('  Lancet,'  February  1873,  p.  247.)  In  five 
years  (1863-7)  there  were  eight  deaths  from  mussels  recorded. 

The  poisonous  action  of  mussels  can  be  referred  neither  to  putre- 
faction nor  disease  ;  nor  in  all  cases  to  idiosyncrasy,  since  in  one 
instance  those  mussels  only  which  had  been  taken  from  a  particular 
spot  were  poisonous  ;  all  persons  who  partook  of  them  suffered,  and 
a  dog  to  which  some  of  them  were  given  was  killed.  From  a  case 
which  occun-ed  to  M.  Bouchardat,  it  would  appear  that  copper  is 
sometimes  present,  and  may  be  the  cause  of  the  poisonous  effects. 
Two  women  were  poisoned  by  mussels,  and  he  found  on  analysis 
sufficient  copper  in  the  fish  to  account  for  the  symptoms  of  irrita- 
tion from  which  they  suffered.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'1837,  vol.  1,  p.  358.) 
Copper  is  not,  however,  present  in  all  cases,  and  it  is  therefore 
probable  that  there  is  in  some,  if  not  in  all  instances,  an  animal  poison 
present  in  the  fish.  (See  'Ann  d'Hyg.'  1851,  vol.  1,  p.  387;  vol.  2, 
p.  108.)  Oysters  and  periwinkles  have  occasionally  given  rise  to 
similar  symptoms.  Salmon,  sold  in  the  state  of  pickled  salmon,  or 
even  herrings  salted,  may  also  act  as  irritants  :  this  may  be  due  to 
the  fish  being  partially  decayed  before  it  is  used,  or  to  the  noxious 
effects  of  the  pickle.  For  some  remarks  by  Dr.  Hamilton  on  the 
poisonous  properties  of  fish,  see  the  '  Pharmaceutical  Journal,' 
January  1853,  p.  344. 

CJieese. — The  symptoms  produced  by  cheese  have  been  those  of 
irritant  poisoning.  The  natui-e  of  the  poison  is  unknown.  In  some 
cases  the  irritant  property  is  due  to  a  putrefied  state  of  the  curd,  or 
to  the  production  of  a  rancid  irritant  oil.  Again,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  poison  is  occasionally  derived  from  certain  vegetables 
on  which  the  cows  had  fed.  In  1858  a  case  was  referred  to  me  for 
examination,  in  which  twenty-five  persons  had  suffered  from  vomit- 
ing and  purging,  more  or  less  violent,  owing  to  their  having  par- 
taken of  cheese.  The  only  articles  of  food  in  common  were  bread, 
beer,  and  cheese.  The  bread  and  beer  were  excluded  from  any  sus- 
picion of  containing  poison.  All  the  persons  recovered.  On  a  close 
examination  of  the  cheese,  I  found  it  to  be  strongly  acid  ;  it  had  an 
offensive  musty  smell,  and  yielded  a  quantity  of  acrid  oil  to  ether. 
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It  had  not  been  properly  pressed,  and  the  casein  had  undergone 
chemical  changes.  The  ashes  yielded  copper  and  lead,  but  only  in 
traces.  The  cheese  had  acquired  irritant  properties,  not  from  the 
presence  of  any  poisonous  matter  added  to  it,  but  from  partial 
decay.  There  was  abundant  evidence  that  cheese  from  the  same 
dairy  had  been  eaten  mthout  causing  any  injurious  symptoms, 
llus  negative  evidence,  however,  is  quite  consistent  with  one  cheese 
acquirmg  noxious  properties.  Dr.  Britton,  of  Driffield,  has  pub- 
hshed  a  number  of  cases  in  which  symptoms  resembling  those  of 
irritant  poisonmg  were  caused  by  cheese.  ('  Lancet,'  March  1, 
ISio,  p.  328.)  He  traced  the  illness  among  different  families  to 
cheese  procured  from  the  same  shop  and  from  the  same  stock 
One  cheese  only  out  of  a  number  of  the  same  kind,  produced  these 
poisonous  effects.  The  cheese  was  analysed,  but  no  poison  was  found 
m  it.     ihe  fatty  matter  had  a  rancid  smell. 

1865  a  set  of  cases  were  reported  to  the  Med 
Chir.  Soc.  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  a  sample  of  American  cheese 
had  produced  alarmmg  symptoms  of  irritation.    They  appeared  in 
about  three  hoiu-s  after  the  cheese  had  been  eaten.    The  persons 
suffered  from  severe  pain  in  the  stomach-in  some  cases  cramp 
with  violent  vomitmgof  a  greenish  fluid,  soreness  of  the  throat,  and 
a  cold  clammy  condition  of  the  skin.    All  the  patients  recovered 
and  in  every  case,  recovery  was  preceded  by  profuse  perspiration.' 
The  cheese  appeared  quite  fresh.    It  had  no  particular  odour  or 
anythmg  to  indicate  poisonous  properties.    ('  Ed   Med   Journ  ' 
1865,  vol.  1,  p.  854.)    We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
cheese  may  actually  contain  poison  mixed  with  it  through  icmorance 
Orpiment  or  chromate  of  lead  may  be  used  as  colouring"  and  the 
discovery  of  such  mineral  substances  would  at  once  account  for  the 
irntant  effects.  (See  'Pharmaceutical  Journal,'  August  1862,  p  89  ) 
Annatto,  the  colouring  matter  usuaUy  employed  to  give  a  yellow 
or  orange  colour  to  cheese,  is  a  perfectly  innocent  extract  :  but  it 
may  be  adulterated  with  colcothar,  chrome  yellow,  orpiment,  or 
cheeSe''''''''*"^  mineral  substances,  and  thus  convey  poison  Into 

MiZfc.— Milk  is  subject  to  be  affected  by  disease  in  the  cows,  but 
m  this  state  it  acts  like  an  emetic  and  produces  vomiting  In  one 
instance  three  children  were  attacked  with  violent  vomitincr  after 
taking  milk  at  their  breakfast.  I  found  a  quantity  of  blood  mixed 
witn  it  and  from  its  appearance  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  had  been 
taken  from  a  diseased  cow.  The  parents  suspected  poison  but 
tJiere  was  no  poison  present.  ' 

.S'aM.mr/ePoMon.— The  symptoms  caused  by  musaqe-poison  par- 
take of  a  narcotico-UTitant  character  :  they  are  very  slow  in  appear 
ing-sometimes  two,  three,  or  four  days  may  elapse  before  thev 
manifest  themselves.  This  poison  has  been  .so  called  becai'se  its 
ettects  have  been  chiefly  manifested  when  the  flesh  lias  been  macle 
into  sausages  ;  its  effects  have  been  chiefly  observed  in  Germnv 
where  sausages  are  a  staple  article  of  food  ^^vmmj, 
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In  the  '  Medical  Gazette  '  for  Nov.  1842,  there  is  an  account  of 
the  cases  of  three  persons,  who  had  died  from  the  effects  of  liver- 
sausages,  which  had  been  made  from  an  apparently  healthy  pig, 
slaughtered  only  a  week  before.  The  inspection  threw  no  Ught  ou 
the  cause  of  death.  The  poisonous  property  was  supposed  to 
depend  on  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  fatty  part  of  the  sausages. 
It  is  said  that  when  extremely  putrefied,  they  are  not  poisonous. 
In  a  case  in  which  I  was  consulted,  a  few  slices  of  a  German 
sausage,  evidently  of  old  manufactiu'e,  but  not  putrescent,  caused 
the  death  of  a  child,  with  violent  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels.  I  examined  a  portion  of  the  sausage  :  it  con- 
tained no  poisonous  matter  which  admitted  of  detection.  The  fatty 
portions  were  rancid,  and  the  lean  portions  very  dry.  There  was 
no  doubt,  however,  that  it  had  been  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  and 
death  of  the  child . 

Dr.  Tripe  has  published  a  complete  account  of  the  efiiects  pro- 
duced by  sausage-poison.  ('  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  Jan.  1860, 
p.  197. )  It  appears  that  in  November  1859,  sausages  made  and  sold 
by  a  pork-butcher  at  King.sland,  were  eaten  more  or  less  by  sixty- 
six  persons,  of  whom  sixty-four  were  attacked  with  violent  symp- 
toms of  irritation,  in  from  three  and  a  half  to  thirty-six  hours  sub- 
sequently to  the  meal.  One  case  only  proved  fatal,  on  the  seventh 
day.  No  symptoms  appeared  in  this  man  until  after  the  lapse  of 
six  hours.  It  seems  that  he  had  eaten  one  of  the  sausages  raw  and 
three  cooked.  He  was  attacked  with  severe  vomiting  and  purging, 
followed  by  shivering  ;  there  was  pain  in  the  abdomen,  violent 
headache,  and  great  prostration.  The  pulse  was  feeble  and  quick, 
and  there  was  delirium.  These  symptoms  underwent  a  remission, 
but  he  had  a  relapse,  became  comatose,  and  died  on  the  seventh 
day.  Latterly,  he  chiefly  complained  of  pain  in  the  bowels.  Dr. 
Letheby  found,  on  inspection,  no  signs  of  inflammation  or  of  the 
action  of  an  iiTitant  in  the  stomach.  The  small  intestines  were 
much  inflamed  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  gall-bladder  was  distended. 
The  other  organs  were  healthy.  The  viscera  contained  no  vegetable 
or  mineral  jDoison.  The  sausages  were  made  with  heifer-beef,  pork- 
fat,  sage,  and  pepper.  There  was  no  chemical  evidence  of  anything 
noxious  about  them,  and  an  analysis  failed  to  show  the  presence  of 
poison.  There  could,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  sausages  had 
caused  the  symptoms  and  death,  the  food  in  this  case  acting  as  a 
narcotico-irritant  poison.  Other  persons  suffered  from  burning  jjain 
in  the  throat  and  stomach,  followed  by  vomiting  and  purgmg  ;  then 
giddiness  or  confusion  in  the  head,  and  in  some  there  was  delirium. 
In  the  man  who  died,  the  deluium  was  well  marked,  and  the  eyes 
were  red.  In  those  persons  who  recovered,  the  noxious  animal 
matter  was  probably  early  tlirown  ofl'  by  vomiting  and  purging. 
Most  of  these  cases  probably  arise  from  the  eating  of  flesh  in  a 
diseased  state.  This  view  is  borne  out  by  a  case  brought  before  a 
metropohtan  police  magistrate  in  July  1874.    A  part  of  the  meat 
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was  seized  before  it  had  been  chopped  up  for  sausages,  and  an 
abscess  was  found  in  it.  ('Sanitary  Record,'  July  1874,  p.  54.) 
The  meat  woidd,  of  course,  be  equally  noxious  whether  made  into 
sausages  or  eaten  in  its  ordinaiy  state. 

DISEASED  MEAT. 

Mutton. — The  following  case  was  referred  to  me  in  December 
1840.  Four  members  of  the  family  of  a  shepherd  were  attacked 
with  symptoms  resembling  those  of  irritant  poisoning  after  eating 
a  portion  of  mutton  which  had  been  given  to  them.  The  father 
and  mother  suffered  severe  pain  after  the  meal,  and  the  latter  had 
an  attack  of  vomiting,  and  became  insensible.  Their  children,  a 
boy  and  a  girl,  were  seized  with  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  and 
the  boy  died  in  three  hours  after  the  meal.  On  inspection,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  presented  patches  of  inflammation, 
and  there  was  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  The  stomach  con- 
tained some  half-digested  food,  mixed  with  blood.  No  trace  of 
poison  was  found  in  the  contents,  or  in  the  food.  It  appeared  that 
the  mut^ton  was  from  part  of  the  body  of  a  sheep,  which  had  been 
killed  while  affected  with  the  '  staggers. '  The  flesh  was  distributed 
among  several  poor  families,  including  that  of  the  shepherd.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  other  famiUes  did  not  suffer.  The  facts  lead 
to  the  inference  that  all  parts  of  a  diseased  animal  may  not  be 
injurious.    (' Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.' 1843,  p.  1.) 

FeaL— Sir  R.  Christison  met  with  a  case  in  which  veal  produced 
sunilar  effects  on  a  family  consisting  of  four  adults  and  ten  child- 
ren Three  hours  after  the  meal  they  were  all  seized  with  pain 
m  the  stomach,  efforts  to  vomit,  purging,  and  lividity  of  the  face, 
succeeded  by  a  state  of  stupor.  One  patient  died  comatose  in  the 
course  of  six  hours.  The  rest,  after  having  been  freely  purged 
and  made  to  vomit,  recovered,  although  they  were  prostrated  by 
exhaustion  and  collapse.  The  calf  from  which  the  meat  was  taken 
was  found  dead  on  the  sea-shore,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that 
It  was  in  a  state  of  decay.    ('  On  Poisons,'  p.  647.) 

Raw  or  uncooked  meat  may,  when  eaten,  be  a  source  of  tojnia 
or  tapeworm.  Raw  beef  sandwiches  taken  as  food  apparently  gave 
nae  to  tapeworm  m  a  case  which  is  reported  in  the  'American  Jour- 
nal of  Medical  Sciences'  for  July,  1871,  p.  293. 

Fork.  Bacon.— These  common  articles  of  food  occasionally  pro- 
duce symptoms  so  closely  resembling  tliose  of  irritant  poisonino-, 
as  to  be  easily  mistaken  for  them.  In  some  cases,  the  eflect  appears 
to  be  due  to  idiosyncrasy  ;  but  in  others  it  can  be  explained  only 
oy  supposing  the  food  to  have  a  directly  poisonous  action  Tlie 
noxious  effects  of  pork  liave  been  particularly  shown  by  the  cases 
pubbshed  by  the  late  Dr.  Mac  Divitt.  ('  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour  ' 
uct.  iHoh.)  As  pork  is  sometimes  salted  in  leaden  vessels,  lead 
may  be  found  in  it ;  but  fresh  pork  has  been  observed  to  have  a 
noxious  action.    In  January  18G4,  Mr.  Kesteven  met  with  a  caso 
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in  which  all  the  members  of  a  family  were  attacked  with  symptoms 
of  irritant  poisoning  after  eating  a  leg  of  pork.  The  principal 
symptoms  were  nausea,  vomiting,  griping  pains  in  the  abdomen, 
and  purging  ;  but  dogs  and  cats  fed  upon  the  meat  did  not  appear 
to  suffer.  Other  portions  of  the  animal  from  which  the  leg  was 
taken  were  eaten  by  other  families,  and  no  symptoms  of  poisoning 
were  produced.  I  examined  the  food  %vithout  discovering  any  trace 
of  the  ordinary  poisons. 

These  cases  of  poisoning  by  animal  food  have  of  late  been 
very  fully  examined  by  Mr.  Simon  and  Mr.  Gamgee.  These 
gentlemen  have  traced  the  injurious  effects  of  pork  to  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  pig,  owing  to  the  animal  having  been  fed  on 
improper  food.  The  term  measly  pork  is  now  very  well  known 
to  consist  in  a  diseased  condition  of  the  flesh  of  the  animal, 
in- which  it  is  filled  with  a  parasite  called  cysticercus,  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  larva  of  the  tapeworm.  (See  '  Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.'  1870,  vol.  1,  p.  485.)  This  parasite  undergoes  full  de- 
velopment when  in  the  shape  of  food  it  reaches  the  human  intes- 
tines. The  parasites  may  not  directly  kill  a  person  who  eats  this 
noxious  food,  but  they  favour  the  development  of  fatal  disease. 
In  reference  to  the  possible  ill  effects  from  consuming,  in  a  well- 
cooked  state,  the  flesh  of  animals  afflicted  with  anthrax  or  carbun- 
cular  disease,  evidence  is  still  imperfect,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  human  life  may  be  endangered  by  it.  An  opinion  has 
been  exjDressed  that  boils  and  perhaps  other  like  affections  are  caused 
in  human  beings  by  the  consumption  of  diseased  meat.  According 
to  Mr.  Gamgee,  at  a  convict  establishment,  where  diseased  cattle 
are  eaten  in  large  quantities,  and  especially  cattle  afflicted  with 
lung-diseases,  as  many  as  40  and  50  cases  of  boils  and  carbuncles 
occur  in  a  month  among  1, 500  convicts.    (Simon's  '  Annual  Reports,' 

1 863.  )  This  lends  support  to  the  theory  that  diseased  animal  food  is 
highly  favourable  to  the  production  of  carbuncular  disease. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  a 
large  amount  of  diseased  and  unwholesome  meat  is  sold  to  the 
public,  and  that  of  the  various  kinds  of  flesh  used  as  food,  none  is 
so  subject  to  disease  as  pork.  Some  of  the  changes  which  it  under- 
goes are  of  a  microscopical  character,  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
noticed.  This  subject  has  attracted  the  attention,  not  only  of  the 
Board  of  Health  in  England,  but  of  the  Governments  of  France  and 
the  German  Empire,  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  public  health. 
For  a  full  account  of  the  diseases  aflecting  the  flesh  of  the  pig,  their 
mode  of  production,  and  the  prevention  of  accidents,  I  must  refer 
the  reader  to  papers  by  M.  Delpech,  in  the  '  Annales  d'Hygiene,' 

1864,  vol.  1,  pp.  5,  241.  ('  De  la  Ladrerie  du  pore,'  &c.)  It  has 
been  clearly  shown  that  the  parasites  found  in  the  flesh  of  tliis  and 
other  animals  are  not  easily  killed  by  boiling,  roasting,  or  smoking, 
and  that  those  are  liable  to  suffer  the  most,  who  habitually  eat  the 
raw  or  partly-cooked  flesh. 

The  flesh  of  the  pig  containing  cysticercus  presents  in  the  cooked 
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state  the  following  appearances  :— When  boiled  it  is  paler  than 
wholesome  meat  ;  it  appears  dryer  in  patches,  and  the  muscular 
fibres  are  more  separated  than  usual.  When  these  are  opened,  the 
parasites  are  seen  in  the  interstices,  appearing  as  opaque  white 
spots  of  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed,  and  presenting  much  the  same 
aspect  as  when  Kving.  The  caudal  bladder  attached  to  their  bodies 
disappears  when  the  meat  is  thoroughly  cooked,  and  the  body  of 
the  animal  then  appears  isolated  in  the  middle  of  the  muscular 
tissue.  It  is  friable,  and  breaks  down  easily  under  pressure  with 
a  crackling  sound,  owing  to  the  presence  of  calcareous  matter.  In 
this  state  it  does  not  appear  to  be  necessarily  productive  of  iniury 
('Ann  d'Hyg.'  1864, vol.  l,p.  249),  although  such  food  must  be  re- 
garded as  most  unwholesome.  All  the  members  of  a  family  were  seized 
with  vomiting,  purging,  and  syncope  after  having  eaten  a  dish  of 
pork.  A  medical  man  examined  the  meat,  and  found  it  full  of 
cysticercus.  A  pork-butcher  was  accused  of  having  sold  bad  meat, 
but  it  was  proved  to  have  been  some  cheap  pork  bought  of  a  hawker 
of  provisions.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864,  vol.  1,  p.  246.)  If  the  cysticercus 
did  not  cause  the  symptoms  m  this  case,  the  meat  had  undergone 
some  change  sufficient  to  impart  to  it  irritant  properties.  These 
parasites  occur  in  all  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body.  I  have  seen 
them  m  the  human  heart,  as  well  as  in  the  flesh  of  animals  My 
colleague,  Mr.  Hilton,  first  showed  them  to  me  in  the  living  state, 
m  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  of  a  man,  in  1834.  They  are  not  com- 
monly found  m  the  fatty  portions  of  man  and  animals,  and  are 
leas  common  in  sheep  and  oxen  than  in  pigs. 

TRICHINOSIS. 

The  fatal  malady  arising  from  the  introduction  of  the  trichina 
spiraJis  into  the  human  body  has  attracted  much  attention  in  France 
and  Germany  ;  and,  among  others.  Dr.  Keller,  of  Darmstadt,  has 
published  some  important  facts  illustrating  the  symptoms  produced, 
and  the  mode  m  which  this  parasite  causes  death.  Dr.  Keller  con- 
siders that  It  IS  a  question  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  medical 
jurists  whether  many  cases  of  death  from  suspected  irritant  poison- 
ing, in  which  no  poisonous  matter  could  be  detected  in  the  body, 
may  not  have  been  really  due  to  trichina  disease. 

Ihe  trichina  spiralis  (horn  HpiK,  a  hair)  or  flesh-worm,  is  found 
cnietly  m  the  course  of  the  fibres  of  all  the  striped  muscles  of  the 
trunk  and  limbs,  most  frequently  on  those  of  the  front  of  the 
Chest,  neck,  and  abdomen.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the  muscular 
iibres  of  the  heart  and  oesophagus  or  gullet.  The  parasites  appear 
m  the  form  of  very  small  white  ovoid  bodies  or  capsules,  percep- 
Wble  to  the  eye  as  white  specks,  in  the  midst  of  the  fibres,  but  only 
distmctly  seen  by  the  aid  of  the  magnifying  glass.  The  trichina  or 
worm  is  coiled  up  in  the  centre  of  each  oval  capsule,  the  greater 
diameter  of  which  is  always  parallel  to  the  fibre  witli  which  it  is 
Closely  incorporated.  The  annexed  engraving  (fig.  49)  is  taken 
"om  a  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital  ;  it  repre- 
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sents  a  portion  of  the  abdominal  muscles  of  a  man,  covered  with 
trichinae  in  sitit,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  natural  size.  The 
other  illustrations  in  figs.  46,  47,  and  48  are  from  drawings  by  Dr. 
Wilks,  representing  three  of  the  capsules  bbb  magnified,  with  the 
tricluna  coiled  up  in  the  centre  of  one  of  them. 

These  parasites  are  frequently  so  numerous  as  to  give  to  the  red 
flesh  a  white  or  speckled  appearance.  According  to  Dr.  Keller,  as 
many  as  300,000  have  been  estimated  to  exist  in  half  a  pound  of 
raw  meat ;  and  Dr.  Pietra  Santa  affii-ms  that  one  granmie  (about 
sixteen  grains)  of  diseased  meat  contained  6,000  trichina;,  each  having 
from  sixty  to  eighty  embryos.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864,  vol.  1,  p.  317.) 
The  actual  size  of  the  capsule  has  been  variously  stated.  From  an 
examination  of  two  sets  of  specimens  in  the  muscles  of  the  throat 

Fio,  46.  Fig.  47.  Fig.  48.  Fig.  49. 


b.  The  capsules. 

and  abdomen,  I  estimated  the  long  diameter  to  be  the  l-50th  of  an 
inch,  and  the  short  diameter  1-lOOth.  The  worm  itself  varies  fi'om 
l-20th  to  l-30th  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  capsules  are  remarkably 
uniform  in  size.  They  are  slowly  built  up  at  the  expense  of  the 
muscular  structure  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

The  history  of  tliis  ijarasitical  animal  has  been  given  by  numerous 
pathologists.  ('Hodgkin's  Lectures  on  Morbid  Anatomy,'  1836, 
vol.  1,  p.  211 .)  A  full  description  of  its  anatomy  and  habits  by  Dr. 
Bristowe  and  Mr.  Rainey  will  be  found  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the 
Pathological  Society '  for  1853-4,  p.  274.  More  recent  accounts  of 
its  influence  on  health  by  Dr.  Pietra  Santa,  have  been  published 
in  the  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864,  vol.  3,  p.  305  ('  La  Trichina  spiralis'), 
and  by  Drs.  Schultze  and  Liicke  in  Casper's  '  Vierteljalu-sschrift 
fiir  gerichtliche  Medicin,'  1864,  No.  1,  p.  103,  and  No.  2,  p.  269  ; 
also  1874,  vol.  1,  p.  103.  Dr.  Liicke's  paper  is  of  especial  interest,  as 
its  title  '  Die  Trichinen  vor  dem  Forum  '  implies,  since  it  points 
to  the  medico-legal  bearings  of  the  subject,  and  the  possible  danger 
of  confounding  the  ravages  of  this  worm,  with  the  obscure  eifects 
pi-oduced  in  certain  forms  of  chronic  irritant  poisoning. 


Magnified  view  of  trichina 
spiralis  in  its  capsule. 
a.  The  worm  coiled. 


Trichina  spiralis  in  the  muscular  fibres 
of  a  man  :  natural  size  o£  the  capsules 
containing  the  worm. 


TKICniNOSIS.  ^4  J 


From  these  researches,  it  is  now  clearly  established  tliat  the 
tiicluna  IS  a  viviparous  parasite,  which  passes  the  greater  part  of 
lis  existence  in  the  chrysaHs  state,  in  the  muscular  system  of 
animals  until  by  the  consumption  of  the  muscle  as  food,  it  iinds 
intlie  stomach  and  intestines  of  another  warm-blooded  animal  a 
favoiu-able  medium  for  its  full  development  into  an  intestinal  worii 
Accorcbng  to  Virchow  and  Zenker,  the  trichina  not  only  frequently 
presents  Itself  in  the  human  organism,  but  this  organism  is  most 
favourable  to  its  development.  The  period  of  inciibation  of  the 
chiysahs  m  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  man  or  of  warm-blooded 
animals,  is  from  six  to  eight  days  ;  and  it  there  thrives  and  propa- 
gates to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  Dr.  Keller  states  that  in 
three  or  four  days  the  female  produces  100  or  more  young  ones 
which  begin  on  the  sixth  day  to  leave  the  parent  animal ;  "and  he 
estimates  that  in  a  few  days  after  the  ingestion  of  half  a  pound  of 

n^'ll     '""i^.r'^  '^^""^  «f  ^  P'^'^^  may  contain 

thirty  milhons  of  these  minute  worms  !  M.  Herbst  found  the 
muscles  of  two  dogs  which  had  been  fed  upon  parts  of  a  badger 
containing  the  worms,  to  be  loaded  with  trichinae.  When  ofce 
introduced  into  the  stomach  and  intestines,  the  worms  leave 
then:  capsules,  become  free  and  produce  young,  which  mierate 
tliroughthe  walls  of  the  intestines  into  the  musdes  ;  thereThev 
became  encysted,  and  are  ultimately  found  appropriating  and  de 
stroying  the  muscular  substance  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  After 

cvs°f?b'k!        V"",*^?  "^Z^""'  they  appear  to  acquire  calcareous 
cysts,  hke  minute  sheUs.    The  sudden  liberation  of  a  large  number 
of  these  worms  causes  irritation  and  inflammation  in  the  bowels 
attended  .vith  peculiar  symptoms,  resembling  in  some  respects  those 
ot  chronic  irritant  poisoning. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  trichinse  are  more  frequently  found  in 
pork  and  articles  of  food  derived  from  it,  than  in  any  otlfer  kind  o 
meat    Measly  pork  appears  to  be  of  a  tricliinous  character.  One 
of  the  recent  police  regulations  in  Prussia  is  that  every  pig  that  is 
Srr  irrr"  n  °f  ^^^^  ^"^P^'^*^^  '-^^^  the^'lsVof  l  e 

Ech  Isrs  p.  42a)  -J^-'-i'' 

or  ^^^'^  parasites  is  not  destroyed  unless  the  meat 

or  other  substance  in  which  they  are  located,  has  been  subject 
to  a  temperature  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  insure  that  every  particle  has  been  exposed  to  this  decree 
cL+''+     1  '^fl*^"g ^^nt^  smoking,  or  partial  cooking  is  not  suffi- 

Cln  f™^/      Tr"^'  P'"'*^  ^^'^  they 

nave  even  been  found  hvmg  in  putrefied  meat.    This  may  serve 

to  accoiln    m  some  cases  for  the  serious  symptoms  which  have 

Wlowed  the  use  of  pork  as  food,  also  of  bacon,  iausages,  and  Ger 

man  sausages,  which  are  generally  made  of  raw  ham.    It  is  st-Sd 

on  good  authority  that  this  parasitic  disease  does  not  attack  sheep 
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oxen,  or  horses,  and  that  beef  is  the  safest  of  all  descriptions  of 
food,  as  no  parasites  have  ever  been  discovered  in  it.  They  have 
not  been  found  in  the  blood  of  animals  whose  muscles  are  liable  to 
their  attacks. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances. — The  symptoms  produced  by  the 
use  of  trichinous  food  are,  in  the  first  stage,  those  of  intestinal  irrita- 
tion, loss  of  appetite,  sickness,  pain,  general  weakness  of  the  Hmbs, 
with  diarrhoja,  swelling  of  the  eyehds  and  of  the  joints,  profuse 
clammy  perspiration,  and  a  wasting  fever,  sometimes  of  a  typhoid 
character.  Death  is  either  the  result  of  paralysis  (from  destruction 
of  the  muscular  fibres),  or  of  peritonitis  and  irritative  fever.  During 
the  perforation  of  the  coats  of  the  intestines  by  these  worms,  the 
mucous  membrane  becomes  irritated  and  inflamed  ;  pus  is  formed 
on  its  surface,  and  bloody  evacuations  are  sometimes  passed.  No 
case  is  known  in  which  trichinosis,  after  having  once  declared  itself, 
was  arrested  by  medical  treatment. 

The  noxious  eflects  of  this  food  on  human  beings  are  well  illus- 
strated  by  a  series  of  cases  wliich  occurred  at  Hettstiidt,  in  the  Hartz 
Mountains,  inl8G3.  ('  British  Med.  Journal,'  Jan.  16,  1864,  p.  75.) 
One  hundred  and  three  persons  partook  of  smoked  sausages  made 
from  a  pig  afi'ected,  as  it  turned  out,  with  tricliinous  disease.  The 
sausages  were  fried,  and  served  for  dinner  in  the  usual  way.  On 
the  following  day,  several  persons  who  had  partaken  of  this  food 
were  attacked  with  severe  pain  in  the  bowels,  purging,  loss  of 
appetite,  great  prostration  of  strength,  and  fever.  The  number  of 
persons  attacked,  rapidly  increased  ;  symptoms  of  peritonitis  and 
pneumonia  manifested  themselves,  and  these  were  followed  by  pa- 
ralysis of  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  of  the  muscles  in  front  of  the 
neck.  Eighty-three  persons  died  from  the  effects  of  this  noxious 
food,  and  the  remainder  were  seriously  injured  in  health.  The 
remnants  of  sausage  and  of  pork  not  eaten  at  this  festival  were  ex- 
amined, and  were  found  to  be  literally  swarming  with  encysted 
trichinse.  (See  Casper's  '  Vierteljalirssclu-ift,'  April  18G4,  p.  286  ; 
also  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  Oct.  1863,  p.  471,  and  April  1864,  p.  321.) 

There  were  two  outbreaks  of  this  disease  in  Massachusetts  in 
1870.  A  family  consisting  of  six  persons  partook  of  a  dinner  of 
fried  fresh  pork  on  February  8th.  A  portion  of  the  meat  was 
underdone,  and  the  members  of  the  family  who  ate  the  red  and 
imperfectly  cooked  parts  suffered  most.  Three  escaped  entirely, 
and  tliree  were  affected  on  the  13th  with  symptoms  of  tricliina 
disease.  They  all  suffered  from  a  long  and  painful  illness,  and  one 
died  on  March  12.  Portions  of  the  muscles  taken  fx'om  the 
dead  body  were  swarming  with  living  trichiniB.  No  portion  of  the 
pork  could  be  obtained  for  examination,  nor  any  history  of  the  pig 
from  which  it  was  taken.  In  the  other  set  of  cases  the  disease  was 
communicated  to  a  family  through  a  smoked  ham,  from  a  pig  which 
had  exliibited  no  sign  of  the  disease  during  its  life.  The  family 
consisted  of  father,  mother,  and  six  children.  The  two  youngest 
ate  none  of  it.    The  father  ate  a  portion,  slightly  cooked,  and  the 
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rest  of  the  family  consumed  it  raw,  cut  in  thin  slices  like  smoked 
beet.    I  he  hrst  symptoms  were  those  of  an  ordinary  cold,  followed 
by  fever,  loss  of  appetite,  swelling  of  the  face  and  eyelids  oreat 
musculiu- pains,  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles,  and  other  symb- 
toms    None  of  these  cases  proved  fatal.    The  portions  of  the  ham 
which  remained  were  filled  with  living  trichinae.    Mere  smokine 
does  not  destroy  them,  but  if  the  pork  is  well  boiled  or  thorout^hlv 
cooked  thi-oughout  Its  whole  substance,  it  is  rendered  innoxiSus 
('  Lancet,   isn,  vol.  1,  p.  515.)    In  the  same  volume,  p.  710  a 
fatal  case  is  mentioned  as  resulting  from  pork.  Many  persons  were 
taken  ill ;  but,  with  one  exception,  they  recovered.    In  1866  Dr 
bmith  of  Iowa,  met  mth  a  case  in  which  nine  persons  were  poisoned 
by  eatmg  trichmous  pork.    The  symptoms  recurred  four  or  five 
days  alter  they  had  eaten  some  raw  smoked  ham.    Five  of  the 
patients  died   Trichinae  were  found  in  gi-eat  number  in  the  muscles 
Although  little  has  been  heard  of  trichinous  disease  in  England 
it  appears  to  be  prevalent  in  Germany.  Among  the  official  notices 
pubhshed  by  the  German  Government,  is  one  wliich  points  out  the 
danger  arising  from  the  use  of  pork  in  a  diseased  state,  and  warn- 

fltT'^      °  ^i^-  P"^^^*^'  P*^^'^ltie«  ^^hich  they 

?  iQ^L?'"^-  .(pampers  'Vierteljahrssclirift,' July  1863,  p  177  > 
In  1862  tlurty-eight  persons  in  Kalbe  suflered  severely  fmnAhe  use 
of  such  food,  and  of  these  eight  died  from  the  efl'ects 
.iJ^  Hasselbusch,  early  in  March  1874,  a  lady,  her  servant,  and 
eight  other  persons  were  infected  by  eating  a  small  quantity  of  raw 
pork.  Several  children  m  Rapendorf  were  attacked  at  the  same 
tame  from  eating  a  portion  of  the  same  pork.  In  Lissa  five  persons 
were  attacked  who  had  partaken  of  a  ham,  which  was  foimd  on 
exammation,  to  be  fuU  of  trichina.  ('Brit.  Med.  Jour. '  aJ^^ ' n 

HnJ^-/i"^^  "T'"''^  patients  were  admitted  into  the  Berlin 

Hospital,  sufFermg  from  tnchinse,  in  consequence  of  eating  raw 
ham^One  case  proved  fatal.  The  '  British  Medical  Journal,  "Auc 
o,  L»/4,  reports  that  many  persons  had  been  attacked  with  the 

iSZ  Tv,™^  *^  °^  '^Z  P°"^-  °f  "ine  viDages 

attected,  there  were  no  fewer  than  forty-tliree  cases 

cU^l  ^°l^"^*fe  refers  to  other  groups  of  cases,  which,  however, 
ao  not  appear  to  have  been  attended  with  great  fatality.  In  Ma^de- 
mirg,  ivieustadt,  and  Bnckau,  over  a  period  of  five  years  (185S-62) 
rrom  three  to  four  hundred  cases  of  illness  were  traceable  to  this 
Anril'lL?^  Tnchinen  Krankheit,'  Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,' 
April  1864,  p.  278.)    In  Burg  more  than  fifty  persons  .suflered 
and  eleven  died.    Other  fatal  cases  have  been  reported.    For  these' 
1  must  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Sclndtze's  paper.  In  February  1804 
a  whole  family  was  poisoned  at  New  York,  and  one  member  died 
irom  eating  part  of  a  ham,  which,  on  microscopic  examination  was 
found  to  be  full  of  trichin.-e.    Death  was  referred  by  the  niedroal 
attendant  to  this  cause.    There  were  two  outbreaks  If  this  disease 
m  Ma.ssachusets  in  1870.    Out  of  six  persons  who  ate  the  noxious 
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food, 


one 


died. 


('Lancet,'  1871,  vol. 

May 


Single  trichina  spiralis  rrom  Uuman  muscle, 
magnified  150  diameters. 

This  was  taken  from  a  case  which  proved 
fatal  in  six  weeks.  The  worm  was  found  to 
be  l-20th  of  an  inch  in  length. 


1,  pp.  615  and  710.)  In 
1865,  Senator  Dittmere, 
of  Lnbeck,  and  liis  family,  con- 
sisting of  seven  persons,  were 
seized  with  symptoms  resem- 
bling irritant  poisoning,  some 
time  after  eating  a  ham  which 
had  been  smoked  but  not 
cooked.  On  examination  it  was 
found  to  be  loaded  with  trichi- 
nre.  Fo\ir  out  of  those  attacked 
died.  ('Lancet,' May  27,  1865, 
p.  662.) 

It  is  probable  that  some 
unexplained  cases  of  illness  or 
death  from  irritation  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  simulating 
chronic  irritant  poisoning,  may 
have  been  the  result  of  eating 
trichinous  food.  Medical  men 
have  been  unable  to  group  the 
symptoms  under  any  known 
form  of  disease,  while  the  marks 
of  in-itation  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  have  given 
strength  to  the  supposition  that  poison  must  have  been  taken  by 

the  deceased,  although  che- 
'51-  mical  analysis  had  failed  to 

show  the  presence  of  any 
ordinary  poison  in  the  fluids 
and  solids  of  the  body.  In 
the  course  of  many  years' 
practice,  I  have  met  with 
several  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  there  has  been 
sometimes  manifested  a  dis- 
position to  doubt  the  accu- 
racy of  chemical  analysis. 
Dr.  Liicke  has  related  a 
series  of  fatal  cases  which 
occurred  in  1845,  attributed 
at  the  time  to  poison,  which, 
as  he  suggests,  were  most 
probably  caused  by  the  use 
of  trichinovis  food.  (Cas- 
per's '  Vierteljahrsschrift,' 
J  represents  tne  completely  eu-  Aj.  „  .  ^ 
horizontal  sections,  showmg  six  <Jan.  iOD4,  p.  iv^.y 

■   •    "  As  means  of  distinction 

from  irritant  poisoning  may 
be  pointed  out  the  long  time  which  commonly  elapses  between  the 


Tricoiiia  spu-alis  eucysteu  In  pork. 

This  engraving  represents  the  completely 
oysted  worm  in  horizontal  sections,  showing 
stumps,  whioh  proves  that  the  worm  lies  in  three 
convolutions  when  it  has  attained  its  full  size, 
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taking  of  the  food  and  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms.  T]ie 
pain,  vomiting,  and  purging  are  comparatively  slight ;  the  pain  is 
111  the  bowels  rather  tlian  in  the  stomach.  Peritonitis,  pneumonia 
and  fever  are  not  commonly  results  of  the  action  of  imtant  poisons' 
while  these  diseases  appear  in  cases  of  trichinosis.  The  absence  of 
ordinary  poison  in  the  food,  in  the  urine,  and  the  evacuations  at 
any  stage,  may  also  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  against  irritant 
poisoning  in  its  usual  form. 

In  suspected  cases,  a  new  method  of  research  must  be  added  to 
those  ah-eady  in  use.  If  any  of  the  food  can  be  obtained,  this 
must  be  examined  for  the  parasite  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 
It  the  case  proves  fatal,  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  deceased 
must  undergo  a  similar  examination.  In  the  'Canada  Medical 
Journal  for  1870-1,  Dr.  J.  B.  Edwards  has  published  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  best  methods  of  detecting  tridiiuEe  in  the  flesh  of  man 

Fig.  52. 


piralis  in  hmnan  muscle,  magnified  1,'jO  diameter^ 


and  animals.  He  has  furnished  me  with  some  excellent  photo- 
graphs of  the  worms  m  situ  in  human  and  animal  muscle,  of  which 
engravings  are  annexed. 

In  some  cases  which  occun-ed  at  Montreal  the  cause  of  the 
sympf.ms  was  at  first  obscure,  but  Dr.  Edwards  not  only  found 
trichinre  m  a  slice  of  the  ham  which  had  been  eaten,  but  in  the 
nm.scles  of  two  of  the  patients  who  recovered.  He  removed  about 
nve  grains  of  muscular  tLssue  from  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  and 
twelve  grams  of  the  tibialis  posticus.  In  these  two  portions  of 
muscle,  about  forty  worms  were  found.  (Op.  cit.  p.  517.  See  also 
ur.  J  hudichum  s  Report  to  the  Privy  Council  for  18(54-5  ")  TIip 
annexed  engraving  (Hg.  52)  is  of  great  interest.  It  represents  a 
section  of  human  muscle  from  one  of  the  fatal  cases  at  Hamilton 

RnZfr'''''*'r'  ''^  ^""^  ""^"^^'^  ".usclo,  those  in  tlie 

spiral  form  being  a  young  generation  marcliing  jiast,  while  the 

E        7  1"-^'-"     f<-S  of  alarg  worm 

Which  lies  closely  curled  up  and  is  slightly  encysted.  ' 

N  N 
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PtJTKESCENT  FOOD. 

The  effects  of  disease  on  animal  food  must  not  be  confounded 
with  those  which  result  from  decay  or  putrefaction.    The  flesh  of 
the  most  healthy  animal  is  rendered  unfit  for  food  when  it  has 
passed  into  a  putrescent  state.    It  is  not  merely  unwholesome, 
but  highly  irritant,  causing  rapidly,  vomiting,  purging,  pain,  and 
other  spnptoms  of  a  severe  kind.    Fortunately  these  symptoms 
lead  at  once  to  the  expulsion  of  the  noxious  food  from  the  body, 
and  the  person  then  recovers  ;  the  young,  the  old,  the  infirm  may, 
however,  be  so  prostrated  by  vomiting  and  purging,  that  they  may 
sink  from  exhaustion.    Animal  matter  in  a  state  of  partial  decay, 
or  in  the  transition  stage  of  putrefaction,  must  be  regarded  as 
of  a  poisonous  nature.    Much  of  the  cheap  butcher's  meat  sold  to 
the  poor  is  in  this  condition,  and  is  quite  linfit  for  hviman  food. 
In  one  year  114,000  pounds  of  diseased,  and  76,000  pounds  of 
putrid  meat  were  seized  and  condemned  in  the  City  of  London 
alone.    In  January  1851,  th6  filmily  of  a  surgeon  near  London  were 
all  atfected  with  symptoms  resembhng  irritant  poisoning,  after 
having  partakeli  of  a  hare  whicli  had  been  stewed  in  a  clean  earthen 
vessel.    The  surgeon  infbrmed  me  that  on  the  second  day  his  wife 
was  seized  with  vomiting  and  purging,  giddiness,  heat  in  the  throat, 
and  general  numbness,  with  irlliamed  eyes.    Othet-  members  of  the 
family  vomited,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  symptoms  dis- 
appeared.   I  examined  the  vonlited  matter,  and  found  it  to  con- 
sist of  portions  of  the  hare,  pai-tially  digested,  but  in  a  state  of 
putrefaction,  so  that  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  sulphuretted 
hydi-ogeh  in  the  liquid.    There  was  no  mineral  poison  of  any  kind, 
although  the  symptoms^  ,it  will  be  observed,  were  rather  like  those 
occasioned  by  arsenic.    It  had  been  remarked  by  the  family  that  a 
silver  spoon,  wliich  was  used  for  Serving  out  this  unwholesome  food, 
was  turned  of  a  brown  colour,  n«  doubt  frOm  the  chemical  action 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  good 
domestic  test  of  the  putrefied  conditiori  of  sUch  food.  Nature 
generally  applies  an  appropriate  remedy  in  these  cases  :  the  food 
itself  produces  copious  vomiting  and  purgiiig. 

Cases  of  this  kind  must  be  distinguished  ffom  those  m  winch 
poisoned  game  is  sold  to  the  public.  The  game  may  be  quite  free  from 
putrefatition)  but  rendered  noxious  by  the  poisoned  gram  which 
may  have  caused  death.  Some  years  since  it  was  a  common  practice 
to  steep  grain  in  a  Solution  of  arsenic,  previous  to  sowing,  and  phea- 
sants, partridges,  arid  other  birds  were  accidentally  destroyed  by 
eating  the  poisoned  grain.  In  some  instances,  grouse  and  other  game 
were  maliciously  destroyed  by  the  laying  of  corn,  saturated  with  ar- 
senic or  otlier  poisons^  ill  the  localities  where  the  birds  abounclea. 
There  is  no  law  to  preveiit  the  sale  of  poisoned  game  by  poulterers, 
and  there  is  ho  precaution  which  can  be  taken  by  the  purchasers, 
except  by  obsetVing  whethet  the  birds  have  or  have  not  been  snox. 
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(See  on  this  subject  a  letter  by  the  late  Dr.  Fuller,  '  Mod  Gaz  ' 
vol.  42,  p.  1036.) 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  Romsey,  has  dii'ected  attention  to  the  serious 
symptoms  produced  by  Canadian  partridges.  A  lady  who  had  par- 
taken of  thi.s  food  was,  in  about  tAvo  hours  and  a  half,  attacked 
witli  the  following  symptoms.  She  had  sickness,  and  became  in- 
sensible ;  the  skm  was  cold,  and  no  pulse  could  be  felt.  She  Avas 
in  a  hopeless  state  for  some  hours,  and  only  slowly  recovered  The 
birds  were  quite  fresh,  having  been  packed  in  ice.  In  another  case 
there  were  similar  symptoms,  with  constriction  of  the  tlu'oat  and 
great  pam.  Animals  were  made  ill  by  this  food.  It  was  believed 
that,  m  these  cases,  the  birds  had  not  been  killed  by  poison,  but 
that  theu- flesh  had  been  rendered  poisonous  by  some  verretable 
which  they  had  eaten.  It  is  stated  that  in  some  parts  of  Australia 
the  mutton  is  rendered  poisonous  by  reason  of  the  sheep  feeding  on 
poisonous  plants.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1871,  vol.  1  p  728  ) 
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CEREBRAL  OR  NARCOTIC  POISONS. 


CHAPTER  55.. 

ACTION  OF  NEUROTIC  POISONS.— OPIUM  AND  LAUDANTJiVr.— SYMPTOMS.— PERIOD 
OF  COMMENCEMENT.— DEATH  AFTER  REMISSION.— CHRONIC  POISONING.— 
OPIUM-EATING.  —  EFFECTS  OF  EXTERNAL  APPLICATION.  —  APPEARANCES 
AFTER  DEATH.— FATAL  DOSE.— DEATH  FROM  SMALL  ANX)  liUCOVERY  FROM 
LARGE  DOSES. — FATAL  EFFECTS  ON  INFANTS.  —  PERIOD  AT  WHICH  DEATH 
TAKES  PLACE.  TRBAT.MENT. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  Neurotic  class  of  poison  on  the  system 
have  been  already  described  (page  03).  They  are  chiefly  referable 
to  disorder  of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  nervous  system.  The 
most  prominent  synijjtoms  are  headache,  giddiness,  paralysis, 
uisensibihty,  and  convulsions.  The  brain  is  the  organ  ujion  whidi 
a  cerebral  or  narcotic  poison  primarily  acts  ;  but  in  some  cases,  by 
the  occurrence  of  c(jnvulsions,  tliere  is  jui  indication  of  a  remote 
effect  upon  the  spinal  marrow.  The  distinction  between  irritant 
and  neurotic  poLsons  is  well  marked,  so  f.-u-  .as  syuiptoms  are 
concerned.  Neurotic  jioisons  are  destitute  of  any  acrid  or  corrosive 
properties  ;  they  have  no  local  chemical  action  on  the  moutli  and 
fauces,  and  they  rarely  give  rise  to  vomiting  or  purging.  When 
they  prove  fatal,  they  do  not  commonly  leave  any  well-mai-ked 
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appearances  in  the  stomach  or  bowels  like  the  irritants.  There  is 
sometimes  a  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  ; 
bnt  eflfusion  of  blood  is  rarely  observed.  It  is  usually  said  that 
they  do  not  produce  any  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  or  intestines  ;  this  appearance,  has,  however,  been  met 
with  on  several  occasions  in  poisoning  with  alcohol  and  prussic 
acid.  Opium  does  not  cause  inflammation  of  these  organs,  and 
when  tliis  condition  has  been  found,  it  may  probably  be  ascribed 
to  the  action  of  alcohol,  in  which  the  opium  has  been  dissolved. 

Alkaloids  and  their  Salts. — The  alkaloids  are  chiefly  derived 
from  the  neurotic  class  of  poisons.  They  are  crystalline  substances, 
for  the  most  part  colourless  when  pure,  not  very  soluble  in  water,  i 
but  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform  and  benzole ;  the 
tlu-eo  latter  liquids  having  the  power  of  removing  them  from  water 
when  not  combined  with  acids.  Hydrate  of  chloral  is  also  a  sol- 
vent for  many  of  them.  In  the  acid  state  their  solutions  readily 
undergo  the  process  of  dialysis,  and  many  of  them  may  thus  be 
obtained  in  a  condition  fitted  for  testing.  Most  of  them  are 
solid  and  are  decomposed  when  heated  ;  two,  namely  conia  and 
nicotina,  are  liquid  and  volatile.  They  also  possess  powerful  and 
■  peculiar  odours  ;  but  the  greater  number  of  these  bodies  are  m- 
odorous.  They  have  generally  a  bitter  taste,  and  impai-t  this,  when 
in  small  quantity  to  organic  liquids.  Their  crystalline  forms  are 
difi'erent,  and  some  may  be  thus  recognized.  They  have  but  a 
feeble  alkaline  reaction,  and  they  readily  combine  with  acids 
for  the  most  part  to  form  soluble  salts.  Cliloroform  is  an  impor- 
tant agent  in  separating  some  of  these  bodies  from  organic  liquids, 
and  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  here  that  this  liquid  dissolves  them 
in  difi'erent  proportions.  According  to  Pettenkofer,  100  parts  by 
weight  of  chloroform  dissolve  of  morpliia  O'ST  ;  of  cinchonia  4'31.; 
of  strychnia  20-16  ;  of  narcotine  37-17  ;  of  atropia  51-49  ;  of  brucia 
56-79  -  of  quinia  57-47  ;  and  of  veratria  58-49.  Morphia  is  eminently 
distinguished  from  the  other  alkaloids  by  its  slight  solubility  m  this  : 
liquid     It  is  nearly  equally  insoluble  in  ether  and  benzole. 

Certain  test  solutions  have  been  proposed  for  determining  the  ; 
presence  of  an  alkaloidal  salt  when  dissolved  m  water.    1.  Ihe 
Chloriodide  of  votassium  and  mercury,  made  by  dissolving  16  grams 
of  corrosive  subhmate  and  60  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  : 
foui-  ounces  of  water.    This  throws  down  a  whitish  precipitate  m 
a  solution  of  an  alkaloidal  salt  even  when  the  quantity  is  very  . 
small     The  precipitate  consists  of  an  insoluble  compound  ot  an 
LyS'odate  ofV  alkaloid  with  iodide  of  mercury.    The  test  does  i 
not  precipitate  ammonia,  but  gives  yellow  peroxide  of  "lercui-y  w  th 
potash  or  soda.    It  also  precipitates  albuminous  substances  ;  hence  ^ 
the  liquid  should  be  first  boiled  in  order  to  reinove  these  .  ih| 
precipitation  is  prevented  if  a  large  excess  of  alcohol  or  acetic  amd 
is  present.    When  proper  precautions  are  taken,  a  negative  action  i 
of  this  te.st  indicates  the  «b.e«ce  of  an  alkaloid  or  alkaloidal  salt, 
and  this  is  often  a  matter  of  medico-legal  importance. 
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The  liDiits  of  this  test-liquid  for  the  different  alkaloids  are 
represented  by  the  following  proportions  according  to  M.  Bauer. 
Distinct  evidence  is  obtained  with  a  solution  containing  one  part 
of  the  alkaloid  dissolved  in  the  proportions  of  water  which  follow  : 
of  morphia  and  nicotina  2,500 ;  of  narcotine  5,000  ;  of  atropia 
7,000  ;  of  conia  8,000  ;  of  strychnia  15,000  ;  and  of  brucia  and 
(puma  50,000.  The  presence  of  any  of  these  alkaloids  may  there- 
fore be  detected  by  this  test,  even  when  the  solutions  are  largely 
diluted.  ('Phai-m.  Jour.'  Nov.  21,  1874,  p.  402.)  The  test  is 
sometimes  made  by  simply  precipitating  a  strong  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  with  iodide  of  potassium,  and  continuing  to  add 
the  latter  until  the  precipitate  of  red  iodide  of  mercury  is  just 
redissolved.  The  presence  of  one  grain  of  strychnia  dissolved  by  an 
acid  and  diffused  tlu-ough  six  ounces  of  water,  is  revealed  by  this  test. 

2.  The  Jodiiretted  iodide  of  potassium  suggested  by  Herapath 
and  Bouchardat.  This  is  made  by  dissolving  24  grains  of  iodide 
of  potassium  and  8  gi-ains  of  iodine  in  one  ounce  of  water.  This 
solution  gives  a  deep  brovvn  precipitate,  a  compound  of  iodine  and 
the  alkaloid  m  a  solution  of  an  alkaloidal  salt,  even  when  present 
m  very  minute  quantity.  It  does  not  precipitate  the  alkalies,  but 
It  may  form  an  explosive  compound  with  ammonia  if  present  in  an 
organic  Uqiud.  Before  applying  either  of  these  tests  the  organic 
hqiud  supposed  to  contain  the  alkaloidal  salt  should  bo  filtered, 
and  if  viscid  and  much  coloured  a  part  of  it  should  be  dialysed 
(see  p.  150). 

The  first  group  of  neurotic  poisons  (p.  61)  includes  the  sub- 
^ances  which  primarily  and  speciaUy  affect  the  brain— Cerebral 
I'oi.soNS— of  these  opium  and  prussic  acid  may  be  taken  as  types. 

OPICJM.  LAUDANUM. 

General  Bemarks.—Opivu  is  a  solid  vegetable  extract— the 
concrete  juice  of  the  unripe  capsules  of  the  Fapaver  somniferum. 
it  13  sometimes  taken  in  this  state  as  a  poison,  but  more  commonly 
in  solution  m  alcohol  under  the  form  of  tincture,  of  as  it  is 
popularly  called— Laudanum.  Its  poisonous  properties  are  princi- 
pally due  to  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid.  Morphia,  which  exists  in 
It  in  a  state  of  combination  with  a  vegetable  acid,  the  Meeou,ic. 
Upium  contains  a  proportion  of  morphia— varying  from  two  per  cent. 

•  ,  "S'"^^  variety  to  About  nine  per  cent,  in  certain  varieties 
obtained  from  the  East  Indies.  According  to  some  chemists,  good 
opumi  will  yield  from  ton  to  thirteen  per  cent,  of  morphia.  Tim 
iurkuy  opium  contains  <ju  an  averago  about  six  per  cent.  accordiii<r 
t"  the  analyses  of  Mulder  ;  but  the  best  kinds  of  Smyrna  opium 
rnr'f'^  thirteen  per  cent.  (Peieira,  'Mat.  Med.'  vol.  2.  pt.  2.  p. 
w(j.)  This  difference  in  the  quantity  of  morphia  contained  in  the 
tirug,  jTiay  sometimes  account  for  certain  dillbrences  observed  in 
the  ettects  produced  by  particular  doses.  One  fluid  ounce  of  tlie 
tinctiu-e  of  the  British  Pliarmacop(eia,  contains  the  soluljle  matter 
01  thirty-three  grains  of  opium.    This  is  in  about  tlie  proportion 
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of  fourteen  and  a  half  minims  of  the  tincture  to  one  grain  of  dry 
opium  (Garrod).  The  strength  of  the  tincture  as  it  is  procured  from 
different  druggists  varies  greatly.  (SeePereira,  '  Mat.  Med.'  vol.  2, 
pt.  2,  p.  647  ;  also  '  Lancet,'  March  12,  1853,  p.  251 ;  and  '  Phann. 
Journal,' 185],  p.  250.)  ,     ^  . 

There  is  no  form  of  poisoning  so  frequent  as  that  by  opnim  and 
its  various  preparations.  In  two  years,  there  were  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  fatal  cases  in  England  and  Wales,  fonning  nearly 
two-thirds  of  all  the  cases  recorded.  One-seventh  of  these  were 
cases  of  children  poisoned  by  over-doses  of  opium  or  its  compounds, 
and  most  of  tlie  others  were  the  resiilt  of  suicide  or  accident.  It 
is  calculated  that  three-fourths  of  all  the  deaths  from  opium,  take 
place  among  children  under  five  years  of  luje !  This,  however, 
forms  but  a  small  pvoportion  of  the  actual  number  of  cases  ;  smce 
there  is  no  kind  of  poisoning  wherein  recoveries  are  so  frequent. 
Tile  total  nuuiber  of  deaths  in  five  yeard,  1863-7,  from  opium  and 
its  preparations,  amounted  to  540,  of  which  four-fifths  were  among 

infanta  and  children.  ,  •     •      i  v i 

The  poisonous  salt  of  opium,  nieconate  of  morphia,  is  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  diluted  acids.  The  aqueous  and  alcoholic 
solutions  have  an  acid  reaction.  The  solutions  have  a  pecuhar  taste 
and  odour,  and  by  the  latter,  the  presence  of  opium  may  be  in 
general  recognized.    The  taste  is  bitter. 

Extract  of  opium  may  be  regarded  as  a  pure  form  of  the  drug. 
It  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  the  poisonous  alkaloid  morphia. 
Three  m-ains  of  extract  are  equal  to  about  five  grains  of  crude 
opium  "  It  is  employed  in  medicine  in  doses  of  from  one  quarter 
of  a  grain  to  three  or  four-  grains.  The  alcohohc  solution  under 
the  name  of  laudauum,  is  sold  to  the  public,  in  quantities  of  from 
half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms,  for  twopence— from  two  drachms 
to  foui-  drachms,  for  fourpence— exceeding  this  quantity,  eight- 
pence  and  one  shilUng  per  ounce.  It  is  very  often  sold  by  ignorant 
druo'-dealers  for  tincture  of  rhubarb  or  black  draught. 

Symptoms  —The  symptoms  which  manifest  themselves  when  a 
larc^e  dose  of  opium  or  of  laudanum  has  been  taken,  are  m  general 
of  a  uniform  character.  They  consist  in  giddiness,  drowsmess  a 
strong  tendency  to  sleep,  stupor,  succeeded  by  perfect  msensibihty, 
the  person  lying  motionless,  with  the  eyes  closed  as  if  m  a  sou  d 
.sleep.  In  this  stage  he  may  be  easily  roused  by  a  loud  noise,  and 
made  to  answer  a  question  ;  but  he  speedily  i;elapses  into  stupor. 
In  a  later  stage,  when  coma  has  supervened  with  s^r  orous  breath- 
ing, it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  rouse  hnn  The  pulse 
is  at  first  small,  quick,  and  in^egular,  the  respu-atmn  h^^^^^^^^  but 
when  the  individual  becomes  comatose  the  breathing  s  s  ow  and 
stertorous  ;  the  pulse  slow  and  full.  The  skin  is 
and  pallid-sometimes  livid;  at  other  times  wa™  and  batl^edm 
perspiration.  The  pupils  in  the  early  stage  are  contracted,  m  tiie 
ate?  stage,  and  when  progi-essing  to  a  fatal  te7-f 
may  be  fSund  dilated.    In  a  case  referred  to  me  ui  1846,  one  pupU 
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was  contracted  and  the  other  dilated.  They  are  commonly  in- 
sensible to  light.  The  expression  of  the  countenance  is  placid 
pale,  and  ghastly  ;  the  eyes  are  heavy,  and  the  lips  are  livid' 
.Sometimes  there  is  vomiting,  or  even  purging  ;  and  if  vomiting 
take  place  fi-eely  before  stupor  sets  in,  there  is  gi-eat  hope  of  re- 
covery. This  symptom  is  chiefly  observed  when  a  large  dose  of 
opium  ha.s  been  taken  ;  and  it  may  be  perhaps  ascribed  lo  the 
mechanical  eflegt  of  the  poison  pn  the  stomach.  The  peculiar 
odour  of  opium  is  occasionaUy  perceptible  in  the  breath.  In  cases 
T  *°  Pi;°^*^  f''^*^^'  muscles  of  the  limbs  fepl  flabby  and  re- 
laxed, the  lower  jaw  drpps,  tlie  pulse  ip  feeble  and  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, the  sphincters  are  in  a  state  pf  relaxation,  the  pupils  are 
unaflected  by  light,  the  temperaturp  of  the  bpdy  js  low,  there  is  a 
loud  mucous  rattle  in  breathing,  apd  cpnvidsions  are  sometimes  ob- 
served before  death  ;  thepe  are  mo^-e  commpnly  met  with  in  child- 
ren than  in  af  ults.  One  pf  the  marked  effects  pf  this  poison  is  to 
suspend  all  the  secrptipns  except  that  pf  the  skin.  During  the 
lethargic  state,  the  skin,  although  cold,  is'  often  copiously'  balhed 
111  perspjratipn  It  is  a  question  yet  tp  be  determined,  whether 
tins  may  not  be  the  mediupa  by  which  the  poison  is  principally 
ehnunated.  Nausea  and  vomiting,  with  headache,  Ipss  pf  appetite^ 
and  lassitude,  pften  fpllpw  on  recovery.  • 

The  contracted  state  of  the  pupils  has  been  hitherto  considered 
to  turnish  a  valuable  distinctive  sign  of  poisoning  by  opium  or  the 
salts  of  moi-phia.  Ip  relying  upon  it,  it  is  necessary  to'  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  ppinted  out  by  Dr.  Wilkp,  that,  in  apoplexy  w^hicli  is 
seated  in  the  pons  varolii,  the  pupils  are  also  cpntracted.  He  de- 
scribes two  cases  of  this  form  of  apoplexy  which  were  mistaken  for 

f  ^  "^'I'n  of  this  state  of  the  pupils. 

(  Med,  Times  and  Gaz.'  1863,  vol.  1,  p.  214.) 

The  symptoms  usually  ef>mm.ev,cp  in  from  h(df  an  honr  to  an 
liour  after  the  ppisop  has  been  swallowed.  Sppietimes  they  come 
on  m  a  few  mmntes,  pspecialljr  in  children,  and  at  other  times  their 
a  pejirance  IS  protracted  for  a  long  period.    In  a  case  reported  by 

hkae,  the  perspn  was  found  totally  insensible  in  fifteen  minutes. 
As  we  might  expect,  from  the  facts  ppnnected  with  the  absorption 
ot  poisons,  when  the  ding  is  taken  in  the  solid  state,  the  symi,toms 
M-e  cominonly  mpre  slow  in  appearing  than  whpn  it  is  in 
water  or  aioohf)l.  In  a  case  which  occurred  at  Liverpool,  in 
Augu.st  186.3,  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Edwards,  a  lady  took 
on  an  empty  stpmach,  a  large  dose  (supposed  to  have  been  one 
ounce  and  a  half)  of  laudanum.  No  symptoms  of  narcotic  poison- 
ing appeared  for  four  hours  and  a  ha]f,  and  life  was  protracted  for 
hlT^X  Y  "  ''•''^^  ^''^''"^  pccurred  to  Dr.  Gibb,  nine 

Zl7S'''l857  f  ^i^"'!''^'""-''  '^'^^■'^  ni'inifested.  ('Lancet,' 

The  period  at  which  the  cerebral  symptoms  commence  isaoues- 
the  nar/'T  ""l'"'-^''^'!'^^  i"  rehttion  to  the  retention  pf  powJr  on 
ine  part  pf  a  person  to  perform  certain  acts  indicative  of  volition 
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and  locomotion  after  having  sAvallowed  a  large  dose  of  this  poison. 
Thus  the  narcotic  effects  may  not  come  on  until  the  deceased  has 
lutd  ample  time  to  attempt  suicide  in  some  other  way.  In  March 
1843,  a  gentleman  committed  suicide  at  Hammersmith  ;  he  was 
found  suspended  by  a  silk  handkerchief  ;  bat  it  was  shown  that  he 
had  previously  swallowed  a  large  dose  of  laudanum.  There  was  no 
doubt  'that  he  had  died  from  hanging.  In  general,  it  must  be 
allowed  as  at  least  possible  that  a  person  who  has  taken  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  tliis  poison  to  prove  fatal,  may  move  aboxit  and  perform 
many  acts  for  one  or  two  hours  afterwards,  but  this  power  ceases 
when  the  cerebral  symptoms  commence.  In  a  fatal  case  of  poison- 
ing by  opium  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Skae,  he  ascertained  that  the 
person  rose  from  liis  bed,  and  had  moved  about  his  room,  at  least 
two  and  probably  three  liourti  after  having  taken  poison.  ('  Ed. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Joumalj'  July  1840.)  In  another  instance,  in 
which  the  quantity  taken  was  probably  half  an  ounce,  but  enougli 
to  destroy  life,  the  person  was  able  to  converse  cheerfully  and 
readily  with  a  neighbour  two  Jwurs  after  she  had  swallowed  the 
poison. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed,  in  Cases  of  poisoning  by  this 
drug,  that  a  person  has  recovered  from  the  first  symptoms,  and 
has  then  liad  a  relapse,  and  died.  There  is  some  medico-legal  in- 
terest connected  with  this  state,  which  has  been  called  secondary 
asphyxia  from  opium,  although  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason 
for  giving  to  it  this  name.  In  December  1843,  a  gentleman  swal- 
lowed a  quantity  of  laudanum,  and  was  found  labouring  under  the 
usual  symptoms.  The  greater  part  of  the  poison  was  removed 
from  the  stomach  by  the  pump  ;  and  he  so  far  recovered  from  his 
insensibility  as  to  be  able  to  enter  into  conversation  with  his  me- 
dical attendant  ;  but  a  relapse  tof)k  place,  and  he  died  the  follow- 
ing night.  The  case  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Anson  (Jan.  1869)  furnishes 
an'fither  illustration  of  tliis  singiilar  condition.  This  lady  swal- 
lowed, while  fasting,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  laudanum  by  mistake. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  emetics  were  given,  but  she  did  not  vomit 
for  half  an  hour  ;  and  she  was  not  treated  medically  for  two  hours 
and  a  half.  The  matter  then  drawn  from  the  stomach  had  no 
smell  of  laudanum.  She  was  quite  unconscious,  and  had  lost  the 
power  of  swallowing.  After  remaining  in  this  comatose  state  for 
upwards  of  nine  hours,  the  patient  revived,  her  face  became  iia- 
tm-al,  the  pulse  steady,  the  power  of  sw:allowing  returned,  she  Avas 
able  to  recogidze  her  daughters,  and,  in  a  thick  voice,  to  give  an 
account  of  the  mistake  she  had  made.  This  state  lasted  about  five 
minutes  ;  the  torpor  then  returned,  she  again  sank  mto  profound 
coma,  and  died  in  fourteen  liours  after  the  poison  had  been  taken. 
It  is  not  improbable  that,  in  these  cases,  death  may  be  occasioned 
by  the  accumulation  of  the  poison,  carried  by  the  absorbents  into 
tiie  blood  :  i.e.  the  morphia  may  be  more  rapidly  carried  into  tJie 
system  than  it  is  eliminated  from  it.  A  remarkable  case,  illustrative 
yf  this  remittent  form  otpoistming  by  opium,  has  l^^^en  published  by. 
Mr  Kirby.    ('  Dubl.  Med.  Press/  December  24, 1845,  p.  40b.) 
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In  compound  poisoning,  where  laudanum  is  one  of  tlie  ingre- 
dients, it  maybe  expected  that  symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning  will 
tirst  show  themselves.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Beatty,  a 
woman,  tet.  22,  swallowed  a  packet  of  Battle's  Vermin  Killer,  and 
immediately  afterwards  two  drachms  of  laudanum,  and  then  half 
a  drachm  of  red  precipitate.  In  three  hours  she  was  found  to  be 
suHering  from  narcotic  poisoning  alone.  None  of  the  effects  of 
stryclmia  had  been  produced,  and  there  wa.s  no  irritation  from  tlie 
mercuri;il  poison.  Emetics  were  given,  and  the  stomach-pump 
used.  By  this  a  quantity  of  Battle's  powder  and  red  precipitate 
were  removed  from  the  stomach.  Albumen  was  given,  and  the 
woman  slowly  recovered.  (•  Lancet,'  1871,  vol.  2,  p.  907.)  It  Avas 
uiferred  that  the  opium  had  here  prevented  the  action  of  strychnia. 
It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  the  powder  drawn  from 
the  stomach  had  been  examined  and  strychnia  found  in  it.  There 
were  no  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  strychnia  at  anytime,  although 
three  hours  had  elapsed  before  remedies  could  be  applied. 

Chronic  poisonincj  ivith  opium.  O^riitm-eaiMij/.— When  opium  is 
taken  for  a  long  period  in  small  doses  which  are  gradually  in- 
creased, its  efiects  are  very  different.  It  is  this  state  wliich  we 
witness  in  those  persons  who  are  addicted  to  opium-eating.  There 
is  no  poison  which  appears  to  be  so  much  under  the  inlluence  of 
habit  as  opium  (p.  54).  Boeker  met  with  several  opium-eaters- 
one  of  them  a  physician,  who  took  daily  thirty  grains  of  solid 
opium.  The  Enghsh  opium-eater  (De  Quincey)  took  at  one  tune, 
for  a  daily  quantity,  nine  ounces  of  laudanum.  The  injm-ious 
effects  of  the  drug  thus  taken  for  a  long  period  of  time,  have  al- 
ready given  rise  to  an  important  question  in  law  relative  to  life- 
insiirance  (case  of  the  Earl  of  Alar,  1828)  ;  and  it  will  be,  there- 
fore, proper  to  state  those  facts  which  have  been  ascertained  with 
respect  to  the  influence  of  this  practice  on  health.  One  of  the 
best  descriptions  of  the  effects  of  opium-eating  is  that  given  by  Dr. 
Oppenhemi  in  his  account  of  the  state  of  medicine  in  Turkey.  He 
says,  '  The  habitual  opium-eater  is  readily  recognized  by  his  ap- 
pearance. A  total  attenuation  of  body — a  withered  yellow  coun- 
tenance—a lame  gait— a  bending  of  the  spine,  frequently  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  cause  the  body  to  assume  a  cii-cular  form— and  glassy 
deep-sunken  eyes,  betray  him  at  the  first  glance.  The  digestive 
organs  are  in  the  highest  degree  disturbed  ;  the  suflercr  eats  scarcely 
anytliing,  and  has  hardly  one  evacuation  in  a  week  ;  his  mental  and 
boddy  powers  are  destroyed.  As  the  habit  becomes  more  conlirmed, 
his  strength  continues  decreasing,  the  craving  for  the  drug  becomes 
greater  ;  and  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  the  dose  must 
bec(mstantly  augmented.  After  long  indulgence,  tlie  opium-eater 
w  subject  to  neuralgic  pains,  to  which  opium  itself  brings  no  relief. 
These  persons  seldom  attain  the  age  of  forty,  if  they  have  begun  to 
use  opium  early.'  This  description  of  the  eflbcts  is  exactly  what  we 
shfHild  expect  from  physiological  and  pathological  reasouing.  A 
remarkalile  instance  of  ohionic  poisoning  by  opium,  which  occuitccI 
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to  Dr.  Myers,  will  be  found  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Med.  Jour.'  1855-6 
vol.  1,  p.  357.  ' 

The  chronic  form  of  lK>iso^ing,  as  witnessed  among  children  in 
the  factory  districts,  has  been  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Grainger. 
It  ai)peai-3  that  laudann]xi,  and  other  preparations  of  opium,  are 
given  to  children  Iq  gradually  increased  doses,  until  the  cliild  will 
bear  from  fifteen  to  twenty  di-ops  of  laudanum  at  a  time.  The 
child  becomes  pale  and  w^n,  with  a  peculiar  sharpness  of  the  fea- 
tures, and  rapidly  wastes  away.  The  majority  of  these  children 
die  before  reacliing  the  age  of  two  years. 

Effects  of  external  (^pplhation.—O^ixxm,  an4  all  preparations 
containing  morpliia,  have  the  prpperty  of  aflfecting  the  body 
tlu-ough  the  skin.  Spnje  remarks  pn  this  subject  have  been  made 
elsewhere.  (See  ante,  p.  10, )  Excepting  in  casgs  of  idiosyncrasy, 
or  where  a  large  quantity  of  the  drug  is  applied  tp  an  abraded  sur- 
face, they  arg  not  lijiply  to  produce  fatal  efi:ects  hj  tliis  mode  of 
introduction  into  the  system.  Th§  application  pf  opium,  in  any 
form,  or  of  mprplija,  to  an  abraded  or  diseased  siu-face,  is  liable 
to  give  rjse  to  all  tlie  results  of  narcotic  poisoning.  A  young 
woman,  labouj-ing  under  scutIius  pf  the  uterus,  apd  suffering  from 
vomiting  and  pain  in  the  stomach,  was  orderec].  to  apply  to  the 
pit  of  tlie  stpmach,  from  which  the  skin  had  b§en  previously  re- 
moved by  a  blister,  the  l-23rd  part  of  a  grain  of  the  muriate  of 
morpliia.  The  same  dpse  was  Repeated  by  the  endermic  process 
the  follo^>rii)g  mprQing.  ISpiiie  time  afterwards,  the  woman  fell  into 
a,  state  of  complete  nafcotisru.  She  suffered  frpm  pain  in  the  head, 
stupor,  ringing  in  the  ears,  dizzinegp,  and  in  coherency,  a  hot  and 
dry  skill,  and  a  strong  and  frpe^uent  pulse,  Amorjg  the  symptoms 
was  onp  spmpwhat  remarkablg,  namely,  that  she  saw  only  the  half 
of  suiTounding  objpcts  :  for  instance,  in  the  pase  pf  a,  person  stand- 
ing before  Ijer,  she  could  see  only  the  right  or  left  half  of  the  body. 
The  cerebj-al  congestion  was  followed  by  convulsions.  The  symp- 
toms gradifall3'-  abated,  but  it  was  three  we§ks  befpre  vision  and 
•speech  were  perfectly  restpred.  ('  Oesterr§ichische  Medicinische 
Wochensclu'ift,'  April  1845.)  Fpup-tenths  of  a  graii^  of  the  acetate 
of  morphia  appUed  to  a  blistered  surface  havg  been  known  to  cause 
dimness  pf  vision  and  delirjum.  Thg  dose  cpmmonljy  recommended 
for  application,  endermically,  is  from  pne  to  two  grains.  In  a  case 
communicated  to  me  a  few  years  since,  thirty  gi'ains  of  morphia 
in  powder  lyere  applied  by  an  ignqrant  quack  tp  the  ulcerated 
breasts  qf  a  woman.  She  sqoft  became  coniatose,  and  died  in  ten 
hours. 

Opiate  ppepapations  introcluced  into  a  wpund,  or  as  injections 
into  the  rectum,  iijay  alsp  produce  fata,l  effects.  Ortila  relates  tlie 
case  of  a  mai|  who  4ied  from  the  effects  of  an  injection  containing 
thirty  grains  pf  opiuin.  (Op.  cjt,  vol,  2,  p.  225.)  A  child  has  been 
killed  by  ten  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia,  given  in  the  form 
of  an  enema,  by  mistake  for  sulphate  of  quinine.  ('  Med.  Gaz. 
vol.  4,  p.  220.) 
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Appearances  after  death. — In  a  case  of  jjoisoning  by  opium, 
which  proved  fatal  in  fifteen  hours,  examined  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
the  vessels  of  the  head  were  found  unusually  congested  thi-oughout. 
On  the  surface  of  the  fore  part  of  the  left  hemisphere  there  was 
ecchymosis,  apparently  produced  by  the  efFu.sion  of  a  few  drops  of 
blood.  There  were  numerous  bloody  points  on  the  cut  surface  of 
the  brain  ;  there  was  no  serum  collected  in  the  ventricles.  The 
stomach  was  quite  healthy.  Fluidity  of  tlie  blood  is  mentioned 
as  a  common  appearance  in  poisoning  by  opium.  There  is  also 
engorgement  of  the  lungs  — most  frequently,  according  to  Sir  E,. 
Christison,  iu  those  cases  which  have  been  preceded  by  convulsions. 
(Op.  cit.  p.  732.)  Among  the  external  apjiearances,  there  is  often 
great  hvidity  of  the  skin.  Extravasation  of  blood  on  the  brain  is 
rarely  seen  ;  serous  effusion  iu  the  ventricles,  or  between  the  mem- 
branes, is  much  more  common,  Tlie  stomach  is  so  seldom  found 
otherwise  than  in  a  healthy  state,  that  the  yedness,  .said  to  have 
been  occasionally  seen,  may  have  been  due  to  accidental  causes.  In 
a  case  in  which  a  wpmau,  £et,  fifty-six,  died  in  twenty-two  hours 
after  taking  half  an  f)unce  of  tinct^ire  of  opium,  the  following  ap- 
pearances were  found  twenty-fpur  hours  after  death.  The  brain 
was  congested  throughput,  the  blood  in  the  sinuses  fluid,  and  there 
was  about  an  ounce  pf  serum  efl'used  between  the  membi-anes  and 
in  the  ventricles.  Thp  k^nga  we^e  emphygematpus  in  places,  and 
the  liver  was  rathe?-  enlarged  and  congested.  The  iiitestines  were 
nearly  empty,  had  patches  of  cougestioji,  with  bloody  mucus  on 
the  lining  membra^e.  Tlie  stomach  presented  at  the  larger  end 
some  redness  of  the  m^^cous  membrane,  but  apjparently  of  a  pseudo- 
morbid  character.  Theye  was  np  smell  pf  opimn  in  the  contents, 
nor  could  the  least  tyace  of  meconic  acid  or  morphia  be  detected  iu 
them. 

In  a  Cixse  of  poisoning  by  a  large  dose  pf  tincture  pf  oijium,  Di-. 
Sharkey  found  the  following  apijeai-ances  twelve  hours  after  death. 
The  body  was  warm  and  rigid  ;  the  stomach  healthy,  containing  a 
quantity  of  a  giiiel-lijce  fluid,  without  a^iy  sntidl  pf  opium.  The 
mtestinal  canal,  ^nd  the  viscera  pf  the  abdomen,  were  healthy. 
The  veins  of  the  scalp^  as  well  a.s  of  the  dura  u\ater  and  sinuses, 
were  gorged  with  blood  ;  but  there  was  no  effusion  in  any  part  of 
the  brain.  Thp  coi:\tents  of  the  stomach  yielded  up  trace  of  uiori)hiii 
or  meconic  ac^d  ;  but  there  was  no  dovibt  that  death  had  been 
caused  by  opium,  taken  the  previous  niglit.  ('  Med,  Gaz.'  vol.  3", 
p.  235.)  In  another  case  of  death  from  a  .sinaJl  dose  of  extract  of 
opium,  this  gentleman  found  great  livid^ty  of  the  skin  of  the  neck. 
The  .scalp,  superficial  veins,  and  sinuses  of  the  brain  contained  a 
large  quantity  of  blood  ;  and  there  was  effused  blood,  both  tluid 
and  coagulated,  around  the  uj>per  part  of  the  .sfjinal  marrow.  Tliero 
were  patches  of  cccliyuiosi.s  on  the  mucous  uieuibr;iue  of  tlie 
stomach.  The  heart  was  Haccid,  pale,  and  nearly  empty.  The 
large  veins,  and  the  venous  .system  generally,  were  uuich  gorged. 
The  cfv.se  of  an  infant  of  six  months,  which  waa  the  subject  of  a 
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trial  at  the  Aberdeen  Autumn  Cii-cuit  1853,  was  communicated  to 
rue  by  Dr.  Ogston.  The  child  died  in  a  few  hours  from  a  dose  of 
sixty  drops  of  the  wme  of  opium.  The  only  marked  appearance  in 
the  body  was  congestion  of  the  brain.  Although  the  dose  was 
large,  and  death  ensued,  there  was  no  decided  indication  of  the 
presence  of  opium  in  the  stomach.  From  the  official  report  of  a 
number  of  fatal  cases  of  opium-poisoning  in  India,  the  appearances 
may  be  summarised  as  follows  :  brain  turgid,  lungs  congested,  the 
lieart  distended  with  liquid  blood,  liver  and  spleen  engorged,  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach  either  natural  or  slightly  and  uni- 
formly injected.    ('  Indian  Report,'  1869,  p.  146.) 

From  this  account  of  the  appearances,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  nothing  but  a  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and  greater  or 
less  congestion  of  the  lungs,  which  can  be  looked  upon  as  indicative 
vf  poisoniiig  witli  opium  ;  and  even  these  are  not  always  present. 
Tliis  condition  of  the  brain  or  lungs,  however,  if  it  exist,  can 
furnisli  no  evidence  of  poisoning,  when  taken  alone,  since  it  is  so 
frequently  found,  as  a  result  of  morbid  causes,  in  the  bodies  of 
persons  who  have  died  from  disease. 

Fatal  dose. — The  medicinal  dvse  of  opium,  in  extract  ov  powder, 
for  a  healthy  adult,  varies  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains.  Five 
grains  would  be  a  poisonous  dose  to  most  adults.  The  medicinal 
dose  of  the  tincture  for  an  adult  is  from  ten  to  forty  minimti. 

The  smalled  done  of  solid  opium  which  has  been  known  to  prove 
fatal  to  an  adult,  was  in  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Sharkey,  of  Jersey. 
('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  239.)  A  man,  set.  thirty-two,  swallowed 
two  pills,  containing  each  about  one  grain  and  a  quarter  of  extract 
of  opium — a  quantity  equivalent  to  fmir  grains  bf  crude  opium  :  lie 
was  sooii  aftervvards  attacked  by  a  convulsive  fit,  and  died.  In  the 
case  of  a  sailor,  three  drachms  of  the  tincture  proved  fatal,  in  spite 
of  early  treatment.  (Dr.  Gibb,  'Lancet,'  July  25,  1857.)  The 
smallest  fatal  dose  of  the  tincture  in  an  adult,  which  I  have  found 
recorded,  is  two  drachms.  The  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Skae.  (*  Ed. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.' July  1840.)  The  patient  was  a  robust 
juan,  SBt.  fifty-six  ;  he  swallowed  the  tincture  at  ten  in  the  evening, 
and  died  under  the  usual  symptoms  the  following  morning  ;  the 
case  thus  lasting  only  twelve  hours.  The  quantity  actually  swal- 
lowed, however,  appears  to  be  involved  in  some  doubt  ;  for  it  is 
subsequently  stated  that  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum  may  have 
been  taken.  Opium,  as  meconate  of  morphia^  was  detected  in 
the  stomach.  In  one  case  which  I  was  required  to  investigate, 
a  AToman  died  in  twenty-two  hours  after  taking  ludf  an  ounce  of 
tincture  of  opium  by  mistake  for  tincture  of  rhubarb.  In  another 
case.  May  1870,  a  lady  died  from  a  dose  of  two  drachms  of  laud- 
anum, mixed,  it  was  supposed,  with  chloroform.  Large  doses  of 
the  tincture  have  frequently  been  taken  without  jDroving  fatal.  I 
liave  elsewhere  recorded  a  case  in  which  five  ounces  of  laudanum 
were  taken  even  without  producing  sleep,  and  the  patient  recovered. 
(*  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  October  1850,  p.  220.)  In  tlie  '  Lancet ' 
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for  March  29,  1873,  p.  468,  the  case  of  a  lady,  set.  thirty-eight,  is 
reported,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  she  swallowed  at  a  dose  eiciht 
ounces  of  laudanum.  She  was  not  discovered  for  some  hours,  but 
recovered  under  active  treatment.  Dr.  Harvey,  of  Aberdeen,  has 
communicated  to  me  the  case  of  a  man  of  intemperate  habits  who 
swallowed  eight  mmces  of  laudanum.  The  stomach-pump  was  not 
used  until  six  hours  afterwards  :  he  recovered  under  treatment. 
Narcotism  was  at  no  time  very  strongly  manifested.  Such  cases 
only  admit  of  explanation  by  non-absorption  or  idiosyncrasy. 

Action  of  Opium  on  Infants. — In  connection  with  this  subject, 
it  is  important  for  a  medical  jurist  to  bear  in  niind  that  infants  and 
young  persons  are  liable  to  be  killed  by  small  doses  of  opium  ; 
they  appear  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  effects  of  this  poison. 
Dr.  Ramisch,  of  Prague,  met  with  an  instance  of  a  cliild,  four 
months  old,  that  was  nearly  killed  by  the  administration  of  one 
o-rain  of  Dover'^  powder,  containing  only  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain 
of  opium  ;  the  child  suffered  from  stujjor  and  other  alarming 
symptoms.  The  following  case  occurred  in  June  1822.  Four 
trains  of  Dover's  pibwder  (containing  less  than  half  a  grain  of 
opium)  were  given  to  a  child  fo\ir  years  and  a  half  old.  It  soon 
became  comatose,  and  died  in  seven  hours.  Death  was  referred  to 
inflammation  of  the  throat,  and  the  jury  returned  the  usual  un- 
meaning verdict  of  '  Died  by  the  Visitation  of  God  ; '  but  there 
was  no  doubt,  from  the  evidence,  that  death  was  caused  by  the 
opiate  medicine.  Dr.  Thorn,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has  given 
me  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  an  infant  only  three  days  old,  to 
which  ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder  (containing  one  grain  of  opium) 
were  given  by  mistake.  It  suffered  from  the  usual  symptoms,  but 
sur\'ived  for  the  long  period  of  forty-fotu-  hours.  Dr.  Kelso  met 
with  an  instance  in  which  a  child,  nine  months  old,  was  killed  in 
nine  hours  by  four  drops  (?  minims)  of  laudanum,  equal  to  less  tlian 
Mie-fonrth  of  a  grain  of  opium  :  it  was  much  convulsed  before 
death.  A  case  is  referred  to  in  the  '  Medical  Gazette,'  in  which 
two  drops  (?  minims)  of  laudanum,  equal  to  about  the  eighth  part  of 
a  gram  of  opium,  killed  an  infant.  The  following  is  another 
illustration  of  the  fatal  effects  of  a  similar  dose.  A  nurse  gave  to 
an  infant,  five  days  old,  two  drops  (I  minims)  of  laudanum,  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Five  hours  afterwards  the  child  was 
found  by  the  medical  attendant  in  a  state  of  complete  narcotism. 
It  was  revived  by  a  cold  bath,  but  a  relapse  came  on,  and  it  died 
the  same  evening,  about  eighteen  hours  after  the  poison  had  been 
given  to  it.  On  inspection,  the  brain  and  abdominal  viscera  were 
found  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state,  and  there  was  no  smell  of  opium 
in  the  stomach.  ('  Prov.  Med.  Jour.'  Oct.  28,  184G,  p.  510.)  The 
fatal  dose  here,  as  in  the  former  case,  was  equal  to  the  eighth  part 
of  a  grain  of  opium,  and  to  only  an  infinitesimal  dose  of  morphia  ! 

Dr.  E.  E.  Smith  has  reported  a  case  ('Lancet,'  April].'?,  1854), 
in  which  an  infant  sevm  days  old,  died  in  eighbeen  hours  from  the 
effects  of  one  minim  of  the  tincture,  or  the  fifteenth  part  of  a  grain 
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of  opium.  Coma  with  the  usual  sjiDptouis  was  complete  in  half 
an  hour.  On  inspection,  the  heart  was  found  distended  with  bhick 
liquid  blood ;  the  lungs  were  collapsed,  but  not  congested.  The 
brain  was  congested,  but  there  was  no  effusion  either  into  the  ven- 
tricles, or  on  the  surface.  (See  also  '  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,' 
April  15,  1854,  p.  386.)  The  smallest  fatal  dose  recorded  (in  an 
infant)  was  in  a  case  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Edwards,  of 
Liverpool  (November  1857).  An  infant,  fonr  weeks  old,  died  from 
the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  opium,  in  seven  hours  after  a  dose 
of  paregoric  elixir,  equivalent  to  one-ninetieth  of  a  gi-ain  of  opium, 
had  been  administered  to  it.  With  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  it 
is  not  surprising  tliat  infants  are  occasionally  destroyed  by  opium 
under  circumstances  in  which  an  adult  would  not  suffer.  In  De- 
cember 1860,  an  inquiry  took  place  at  Chester  respecting  the  death 
of  a  child,  aged  six  weeks,  under  the  following  circumstances.  A 
fomentation  composed  of  laudanum  and  gin  was  applied  to  the  side 
of  the  mother,  and  the  child  was  put  to  the  breast  shortly  after- 
wards. The  child  fell  into  a  sleep  from  which  it  did  not  awaken,  and 
died,  in  spite  of  treatment,  the  next  morning.V  The  cause  of  death 
was  left  obscure  owing  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  inquiiy 
was  conducted  ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  child  drew  a 
quantity  of  laudanum  into  its  mouth,  sufhcient  to  destroy  life. 
('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Jan.  19,  1861,  p.  70.)  In  some  instances 
infants  have  been  found  to  manifest  an  astonishing  power  of  re- 
covery. Dr.  Guy  met  with  a  case  in  which  an  infant  of  six  months 
recovered  after  having  had  administered  to  it  ten  grains  of  Dover's 
powder,  equal  to  one  grain  of  opium  ('Lancet,'  June  8,  1850); 
and  Mr.  Tubbs  has  informed  me,  that  in  a  case  which  occurred  in 
January  1852,  an  infant  of  nine  months  recovered  under  treatment 
from  a  dose  of  two  teaspoonfuls  of  laudanum,  given  by  mistake. 
This  quantity  left  by  evaporation  four  grains  of  an  impure  extract 
of  opium.  In  1860,  a  case  was  communicated  to  me  in  which  an 
infant  of  between  two  and  three  months  old  recovered  after  five 
grains  of  opium  had  been  given  to  it  by  mistake  for  rhubarb.  Dr. 
Hays  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  child,  not  quite  six  years  old, 
swallowed  a  powder  containing  seven  and  a  half  grains  of  opium 
mixed  with  powdered  chalk.  The  child  was  not  seen  untd  fourteen 
hours  afterwards.  It  was.  at  first  excited  ;  there  had  been  no 
vomiting.  The  narcotism  was  at  no  time  very  profound  ;  it 
gradually  subsided,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days  the  chUd  had  re- 
covered !    ('Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  April  1859,  p.  367.) 

Period  at  which  death  takes  place.— It  has  been  remarked 
that  most  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium  prove  fatal  in  from  six  to 
twelve  hours.  They  who  recover  from  the  stupor,  and  survive 
longer  than  this  period,  generally  do  well ;  but  from  cases  above 
related,  it  would  seem  that  there  may  be  a  partial  recovery,  or  a  re- 
mission of  the  symptoms,  and  afterwards  a  relapse.  The  symp- 
toms, however,  generally  progress  steadily  to  a  fatal  termination, 
or  the  stupor  suddenly  disappears,  vomiting  ensues,  and  the  person- 
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recovers.  Several  instances  ai-e  recorded  of  this  poison  havinsf  de- 
stroyed life  in  from  seven  to  nine  hours.  One  has  occurred  within 
my  knowledge,  in  which  an  adult  died  in  five  hours  after  taking 
the  drug  prescribed  for  him  by  a  quack.  Sir  R.  Christison  met 
with  a  case  which  could  not  have  lasted  above  five,  and  another  is 
mentioned  by  him  which  lasted  only  three  hours.  Mr.  Barwis,  of 
Melton,  communicated  to  me  the  case  of  an  adult  (November  1863) 
which  proved  fatal  in  tlii-ee  hours  and  a  half.  Nearly  two  ounces 
of  laudanum  had  been  taken  ;  but  there  was  no  smell  of  opium  in 
the  stomach  when  inspected  thirtjr  hours  after  death.  Dr.  Beck 
quotes  a  case  which  proved  fatal  in  two  hours  and  a  half  (Beck 
'  Med.  Jour.'  p.  873-)  Mr.  Procter,  of  York,  communicated  to  me 
the  case  of  a  woman,  set.  50,  who  in  January  1857,  swallowed  an 
ounce  of  the  tincture,  and  died  from  the  eflects  in  less  than  hvo 
hom^.  Opium  was  foiiiid  ill  the  Stomach.  The  only  appearance 
m  the  body  was  a  congested  state  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
The  most  rapid  case  of  death  yet  reported  was  that  of  a  soldier  who 
was  accidentally  poisoned,  in  September  1846,  in  the  Hospital  of 
V  al  de  Grace.  It  appears  that  he  swallowed  by  mistake  about  an. 
ounce  of  laudanum,  and  it  is  stated  that  he  died  in  convulsions  in 
three  quarters  of  an  liour.  ('Journal  de  Me'decine,'  Oct.  1846  p 
475.  For  a  similar  casC)  seB  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  45,  p.  743  )  It  is 
possible  that  the  drug  may  destroy  life  even  with  greater' rapidity 
than  this  ;  but,  as  a  medico-legal  fact,  we  are  at  present  entitled  to 
state  that  it  has  destroyed  life  within  the  short  period  above  men- 
tioned. On  the  other  hand,  the  cases  are  sometimes  much  pro- 
tracted. There  are  several  instahces  of  death  in  fifteen  or  seven- 
teen hours.  I  have  known  one  case  fatal  in  twenty-two  hours  and 
among  those  collected  by  Sir  R.  Christison,  the  longest  lasted 
twenty-four  hours.    (Op.  cit.  p^  712.) 

Treatment.— The  first  object  is  to  remove  the  poison  by  the 
stomach-pump,  or  in  the  case  of  an  infant,  by  a  catheter,  as 
speedily  as  possible.  This  instrument  should  be  employed  until 
the  water  used  for  washing  out  the  organ  has  no  longer  the  colour 
or  smell  of  opium.  The  entire  absence  of  the  drug  may  be  better 
mdicated  by  adding  to  the  liquid  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  a 
peraalt  of  iron.  If  no  red  colour  be  produced,  there  is  reason  to 
beheve  that  there  is  no  meconic  acid,  and  therefore  no  opium, 
present  In  thus  removing  tlie  poison,  we  at  once  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  absorption.  Emetics  are  of  no  service  unless  the  person 
possesses  the  power  of  swallowing.  Occasional  doses  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  may  then  be  given  to  him,  and  intlic  intervals,  a  decoction 
ot  strong  coflee  or  tea.  Cold  ntinnum  on  the  head,  chest,  and  spine 
has  been  adopted  with  gi'eat  success  ;  in  the  treatment  of  infants' 
the  plunging  of  the  body  into  a  warm  bath,  and  suddenly  removino- 

fu™,    .  "^^^"^  '"'^'^        ^'^"^  ''^en  found  a  most  effectual 

method  of  rousing  them.    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  26,  p.  878.)  Plaael 
ation  to  the  pahns  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  or  the  back 
iias  also  been  successfully  employed.    A  common  plan  for  rousin-' 
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an  adult  is  to  cause  liim  to  keep  in  continual  motion,  by  malting 
him  walk  between  two  assistants.  Above  all  things,  the  tendency 
to  fall  into  a  state  of  lethargy  must  be  prevented.  If  called  to  an 
adult  or  infant  already  in  a  lethargic  condition,  the  apphcation  of 
shocks  to  the  head  and  spine  by  an  electro-magnetic  apparatus  will 
be  found  most  effectual.  It  has  in  several  instances  led  to  re- 
covery when  the  person  was  in  an  almost  hopeless  condition.  An 
illustration  of  the  effects  of  an  overdose  of  this  drug  on  a  child, 
and  of  the  benefit  derivable  from  the  electro-magnetic  treatment, 
is  furnished  by  a  case,  reported  by  Mr.  Colahan.  ('  Dvib.  Med. 
Press,'  April  22,  1846,  p.  244.) 

When  there  are  signs  of  recovery,  ammonia  applied  on  rags  to 
Iht  nostrils,  and  frictions  to  the  chest  with  the  compound  camphor 
liniment,  will  aid  in  restoring  the  patient.  Injections  of  oil  of 
turpentine  and  starch  have  been  used  beneficially  to  keep  the  per- 
son roused.  Poultices  of  mustard  and  cayenne  pepper  have  been 
applied  to  the  skin  with  advantage.  The  means  above  stated, 
variously  employed,  have  been  found  eminently  successful;  but 
especially  the  removal  of  the  poison  by  the  stomach-pump.  Out 
of  numerous  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium,  lirought  to  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, hwi  very  few  have  proved  fatal,  even  -when  the  remedial 
treatment  was  applied  late. 

A  strong  decoction  of  coffee  has  been  frequently  employed  as 
a  stimulant  to  promote  recoveiy,  and  apparently  with  benefit. 
Bocker  affirms  that,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  conges- 
tion of  the  brain  and  lungs,  this  liquid  operates  injuriously,  and 
that  there  is  no  case  recorded  in  which  recovery  can  be  assigned,  in 
any  shape,  to  the  use  of  it.  ('  Vergiftungen,'  185T,  p.  144  ;  '  Ann. 
de  The'rapeutique,'  1847,  p.  303.)  It  appears  to  have  been  given 
on  the  principle  that  it  causes  wakefulness,  while  opium  produces 
sleep.  On  the  same  grounds  he  condemns  the  use  of  brandy  and 
camphor.  From  some  cases  which  have  occurred,  it  would  appear 
that  alcohol  in  any  form  is  objectionable.  Coffee  with  the  use  of  the 
stomach-pump,  the  ambulatory  treatment,  and  cold  afiusion  to  the 
head  and  face,  have  proved  most  beneficial.  Dr.  J ohnson  found  that 
great  benefit  resulted  in  cases  of  severe  opium-poisoning  from^the 
hypodermic  injection  of  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  grain  of  atrqpia. 
('  Am.  Joui-.  Med.  Sci.'  July  1873,  p.  279.) 
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PqiSONIKG  BY  POPPIES. 

The  heads  of  the  wliite  poppy,  grown  in  this  cpimtry,  contain 
meconate  of  morphia.  They  yield  an  inspissated  extract,  caUed 
Enghsh  opium,  which,  according  to  the  late  Mr.  Hennell,  contains 
five  per  cent,  of  moi-phia.  The  white  poppy-heads,  therefore,  yield 
to  water,  in  the  form  of  decoction,  a  poisonous  salt  capable  of  act- 
ino-  deleteriously  on  infants  or  children.  Among  several  cases  illus- 
trating the  noxious  effects  of  poppy-heads  to  infants,  thp  following 
may  be  mentioned.  Two  children  in  a  state  of  narcotism  were 
brought  to  a  medical  man.  On  inquiry  it  was  found  that,  with  a 
view  of  prociu-ing  sleep,  the  mother  had  boiled  a  poppy-head  in 
water,  and  had  given  to  each  child  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the 
decoction.  In  spite  of  treatment,  one  child  died  seven  or  eight 
hours  after  it  was  first  seen.  '  The  decoction  had  the  usual  opiate 
smell.  ('British  Med.  Journal,'  Oct.  31,  1857,  p.  909.)  In  July 
1863,  a  child  died  at  Bilston,  in  consequence  of  its  mother  having 
administered  to  it,  two  spoonfuls  of  water  in  which  a  poiwy-head 
had  been  boiled.    ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  July  18,  1863,  p.  75.) 

Many  cases  of  poisoning  have  occurred  from  the  injudicious  use  of 
Syrup  of  poppies,  which  is  notliing  more  than  a  sweetened  decoction  of 
the  poppy-heads.  This  syrup,  in  its  ordinary  state,  is  said  to  contain 
orw  fjram  of  extract  (opium)  to  one  ounce  (Thomson).  The  common 
dose  of  it  for  an  infant  tlu-ee  or  four  months  old,  is  half  a  draclim  ; 
for  adults,  two  to  four  drachms  (Pereira).  There  is  reason  to  be- 
heve  the  compound  sold  by  some  druggists  for  syi-up  of  poppies, 
as  a  sootlimg  or  cordial  medicine  for  cliildi-en,  is  nothing  more  thiin 
a  mixture  of  tincture  or  infusion  of  opium  with  simjjle  sjvup  ;  it 
IS  therefore  of  variable  strengtli.  This  may  fujcount  for  what  ap- 
pears to  many  persons  inexplicable,  namely,  that  an  infant  may  be 
destroyed  by  a  medicinal  dose.  ('  Med.  (Jaz.'  May  1831,  p.  263.) 
In  January  lf-i4],  a  child  six  months  old  is  said  to  liave  died  from 
the  ettects  of  less  than  half  a  tea.spoonful  of  syrup  of  poppies 
bought  at  a  retail  druggist's.  The  symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning 
■Were  fully  developed  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  syrup  in 
this  case  probably  contained  tincture  of  opium.  Seven  children  are 
re]-)<)rtod  to  have  lost  their  lives  by  this  syrup  in  1H37-8.  In  one 
of  tlieso  cases,  a  t«a.s]K)ouful  and  11  half  was  given.  Stupor  came  on 
in  half  an  liour,  and  the  child  died  the  following  day.  The  late  Dr. 
Pereira  states  that  lie  has  known  a  twispoonful  to  prove  fatal  to  a 
healtliy  child.    ('Mat.  Mod.'  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  644.) 
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The  late  Dr.  Burke  Ryan  commtinicated  to  me  tlie  particulars 
'of  a  case  wliicli  proved  fatal  from  a  similar  dose  in  December  1864. 
A  draclim  of  the  syrup  was  given  by  a  mother  to  her  cliild,  aged 
fifteen  months.  In  four  hours  the  chUd  was  found  in  a  deep  sleep, 
with  stertorous  breathing — the  face  cold  and  pale — the  body 
motionless,  and  in  this  state  it  died,  eight  hours  after  taking  the 
syrup.  I  found  by  examination  that  the  syrup  was  such  as  is 
usually  sold  in  druggists'  shops.  The  principal  appearances  in  the 
body  were  congestion  of  the  membranes  and  sinuses,  but  not  of  the 
substance  of  the  brain.  There  was  a  reddish-coloured  fluid  in  the 
ventricles.  The  heart  was  firm,  and  the  right  cavities  were  filled 
with  half  coagidated  black  blood.  The  stomach  and  intestines  were 
healthy.    (See  '  Lancet,'  Jan.  20,  1855,  p.  G8.) 

r  have  notes  of  two  cases  which  occurred  in  1871,  in  one  of 
which  a  cliild  eighteen  weeks  old,  died  in  twenty-six  hours  from  the 
eliects  of  a  teaspoonful,  and  the  other  in  which  an  infant  five  weeks 
old,  was  killed  by  three  parts  of  a  teaspoonful  of  this  syrup.  It  is 
in  all  cases  a  most  uncertain  preparation  as  to  strength. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Southing  Syrup,  called  also  '  Quietness,'  ap- 
pears to  be  a  compound  resembling  syi-up  of  poppies.  Its  effects 
are  those  of  a  narcotic.  Two  doses  of  this  caused  the  death  of  a 
cliild  aged  fifteen  months,  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  narcotic 
poisoning  ('  Pharm.  Jour.'  June  1872,  p.  618).  An  analysis  of  the 
syrup  showed  that  one  ounce  of  it  contained  nearly  one  grain  of 
morphia  with  other  opium  alkaloids  ('  Pharm.  Jour.'  1872,  p.  975). 
It  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  prove  fatal  to  infants  in  small  doses. 
Another  fatal  case  from  the  use  of  tliis  syrup  is  reported  in  the 
'  British  Medical  Journal '  for  Sept.  27, 1873,  p.  380.  The  reporter 
suggests  that  there  should  be  some  power  to  stop  the  sale  of  a  poison 
which  is  sold  under  the  false  pretence  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  ! 

The  following  are  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  Decoction  of  poppies. 
A  woman  boiled  two  poppy-heads  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  milk, 
and  f'ave  only  two  small  spoonfuls  of  this  decoction  to  her  child. 
In  an  hour,  the  child  fell  into  a  lethargic  sleep,  the  respiration 
was  stertorous,  and  in  ten  hours  it  died.  On  inspection,  the  brain 
and  its  membranes  were  found  congested.  In  a  second  case,  a  maid- 
servant, in  order  to  quiet  a  child,  gave  to  it  two  teaspoonfuls  of  a 
decoction  made  by  boiling  one  poppy-head  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water.  The  child  was  found  dead  in  the  morning.  The  brain  and 
its  membranes  were  much  congested  ;  and  the  ventricles  contained 
bloody  serum.  The  seeds  of  the  poppy  were  found  in  tlie  stomach. 

In  the  following  case,  the  symptoms  M^ere  of  a  serious  character, 
but  the  child  recovered,.  A  woman  gave  to  her  child  several  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  a  strong  decoction  of  poppy-lieads.  In  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  it  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  it  could  not  be  roused. 
Medical  assistance  was  not  called  for  thii-ty-six  hours,  and  then  the 
child  was  apparently  dying.  The  eyes  were  sunk,  the  lids  half-open 
and  siirrounded  by  a  livid  circle,  the  pupils  dilated  and  msensible, 
the  face  pale,  with  a  slight  bluish  tint,  the  extremities  almost  para- 
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lyscd,  respiration  hurried,  the  pulse  frequent,  small,  and  trembling, 
the  forehead  covered  with  a  cold  sweat,  and  the  lower  jaw  depend- 
ing. No  ru'ine  had  been  voided,  and  there  had  been  no  evacuation 
from  the  bowels  since  the  first  occurrence  of  the  .symptoms.  It  was 
then  too  late  to  think  of  renio-\dng  the  poison  from  the  stomach. 
Coflee  and  other  stimulants  were  used,  under  wliich  the  child  re- 
co%'ered.  (' xVnn.  d'Hyg.'  1845,  vol.  1,  p.  212;  also  'Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  3G,  p.  305.) 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  poisonous  salt  of  morphia  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  exist  in  the  capsule  of  the  poppy,  and  not  in  the 
seeds  ;  but  Sobernheim  mentions  one  or  two  cases  of  poisoning  by 
the  seeds  of  the  plant.  ('  Tox.'  p.  500.  For  other  cases,  see  Henke, 
'Zeitschrift  der  S.A.'  1844,  vol.  1,  p.  302.)  Extract  of  poppies  acts 
like  the  decoction,  but  it  is  more  powerful.  The  medicinal  dose  of 
tliis  preparation  for  adults  is  from  two  to  five  grains. 

Godfrey's  cordial. 

TMs  is  chiefly  a  uiixture  of  infusion  of  sassafras,  treacle,  and 
tincture  of  opium.  The  quantity  of  tincture  of  opiitm,  according 
to  the  late  Dr.  Paris,  is  about  one  drachm  to  six  ounces  of  the  mix- 
ture, or  half  a  grain  of  oinum  to  one  ounce,  but  it  is  probable  that, 
like  the  so-called  syrup  of  poppies,  its  sti'ength  is  subject  to  great 
variation.  A  case  is  reported,  in  which  half  a  teaspoonful,  =  ]-32nd 
part  of  a  grain  of  opium,  was  alleged  to  have  caused  the  deatli  of 
an  infant.  In  1837-3.-?,  twelve  children  were  killed  Ijy  this  mixture 
alone,  and  in  five  years  (1863-«7)  fifty-six  deaths  were  recorded 
to  have  taken  place  from  this  compound.  The  explanation  of  this 
great  mortality  is,  that  the  medicine  is  usually  given  in  large  doses 
by  ignorant  persons. 

dalby's  carminative. 
This  is  a  compound  of  several  essential  oils  and  aromatic  tinc- 
tiires  in  peppermint  water,  with  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  tincture 
of  opium.  According  to  the  late  Dr.  Paris,  there  are/tre  miidms  of 
the  tinctirre,  or  from  one-third  of  a  grain  of  opiunj,  ill  ratlier  more 
than  two  ounces  of  this  mixture,  or  the  one-si xfk  of  a  grain  in  an 
ounce.  The  fonmda  commonly  given  is,  carbonate  of  magnesia 
two  scruples,  oil  of  peppermint  one  minim,  of  nutmegs  two  minims, 
of  aniseed  three  minims,  tincture  of  opium  five  minims,  spirit  of 
pennyroyal  and  tincture  of  assafcetida  of  each  fifteen  minims,  tinc- 
ture of  castor  and  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms  of  each  tliii-ty 
nnnirns,  and  of  peppermint  water  two  ounces.  According  t(j  this 
formula,  tincture  of  o[)ium  forms  tlie  2Hth  part  by  measin-e,  or 
on  the  r)harmaccutical  streiigtli,  one  teaspoonful  would  contain  the 
64th  part  of  a  grain  of  opium.  Like  most  of  tllese  (piack  prejia- 
rations,  it  no  doul)t  varies  in  strength.  An  infant  is  reported  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  forty  dropi  of  this  nostrum — a  quantity, 
according  to  the  strength  assigned,  equivalent  to  morO  than  two 
mi7Hms  of  the  tincture,  (^r  from  one-sixth  to  one-tenth  part  of  a 
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grain  of  opium.  Accidents  frequently  occtrr  from  its  use,  partly 
owing  to  ignorance,  and  partly  to  gross  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
mothers  and  nm-ses. 

The  quack  medicine,  known  under  the  name  of  Locock's  pul- 
mmiic  wafers,  contains  opium.  A  boy,  set.  4,  suffered  from  all  the 
usual  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  opium  as  a  result  of  eating  a 
quantity  of  these  wafers  or  lozenges.  ('  Lancet,'  Oct.  27,  I860, 
p.  420.) 

PAREGORIC  ELIXIR.     CAMPHORATED  TINCTURE  OF  OPIUM. 

Tliis  is  a  medicinal  compound  of  alcohol,  opium,  benzoic  acid, 
oil  of  aniseed  and  camphor.  Opium  is  the  active  ingredient,  and  of 
this,  the  tincture  contains  one  grain  in  every  half  ounce.  It  is  sold  to 
the  'public  at  the  rate  of  fourpence  per  oiince.    Fatal  cases  of  poi- 
soning by  paregoric  are  not  very  frequent  :  the  following  case  was 
referred  to  me  some  years  since.  A  child  between  five  and  six  years 
old,  had  had  some  cough  medicine  prescribed  for  it  at  a  druggist's. 
The  medicine  consisted,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained  from  a 
portion  left  in  a  bottle,  of  paregoric,  having  about  from  one-fourth 
to  one-half  the  strength  of  the  pharmacopo^ial  tincture,   The  cMd 
took  two-thirds  of  this  mixture,  given  in  divided  doses,  at  somewhat 
irregular  intervals,  and  died  in  about  thirty-six  hours.  The  quantity 
of  opium  in  the  portion  of  the  mixture  taken,  was  judging  by  com- 
parison with  the  usual  strength  of  the  tincture,  from  three-fourths 
of  a  crrain  to  one  grain  and  a  quarter.  The  child  was  drowsy  after  each 
dose°  and  slept  on  one  occasion  for  several  hours  together.    It  was 
occasionally  roused,  and  appeared  sensible  ;  but  again  relapsed  into 
drowsiness  on  taking  the  medicine.  A  few  hours  before  its  death,  it 
was  found  comatose,  with  stertorous  breathing  and  strongly  con- 
tracted pupils.  On  inspection  the  whole  of  the  organs  were  healthy, 
with  the  exception  of  the  parietes  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  wlucli 
were  somewhat  thickened  ;  there  was  no  congestion  of  the  vessels 
of  the  brain,  nor  efiPusion  in  the  ventricles.  The  hquid  contents  ot 
the  stomach  yielded  no  trace  of  opium  or  an  opiate.    There  was, 
however,  no  doubt  that  the  death  of  this  child  had  been  caused  by 
an  opiate.    This  was  proved,  1,  by  the  nature  of  the  medicme 
taken  ;  2,  the  nature  of  the  symptoms,  which  were  aggravated  after 
each  dose  •  3,  the  confirmed  coma  and  stertor ;  and,  lastly,  the  absence 
of  any  other  cause  to  account  for  the  symptoms  and  rapid  death 
under  the  circumstances.    ('  G.  H.  Reports,'  April  1844.     It  was  a 
uestion  here  how  far  a  smaU  quantity  of  opimiQ  m  divided  doses  wa 
likely  to  prove  fatal  to  a  child  of  this  age.    The  answer  was  given 
to  the  efiect  that,  although  each  dose  might  be  -dividual  Jann- 
less  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  medicme,  when  the  child  had 
scice  y  recovered  from  the  effects  of  a  previous  severe  dose, 
mi"S  operate  fatally.  (See  paper  by  Dr.  Beck,  'Med.  Gaz.'vol.33, 

^'  ?n  2nother  case  a  child,  aged  seven  months,  was  tilled  by  a  tea- 
spoonful  given  in  two  doses  at  an  interval  of  a  day,  i.e.  by  a  quan 
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tity  equal  to  one  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium.  ('  Pharmaceut.  Jour  ' 
April  1845,  p.  4l34.) 

In  a  third  case,  an  infant  of  five  weeks  recovered  from  a  similar 
dose,  although  no  treatment  was  resorted  to  for  nine  hours.  ('  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  Aug.  6,  1859,  p.  145.)  Dr.  Edwards  of  Liverpool, 
informed  me  of  a  case  in  which  an  infant  had  been  killed  by  a  dose 
equivalent  to  not  more  than  the  ninetieth  part  of  a  grain  of  opium. 
Dr.  Beck  has  recorded  an  instance  in  which  a  child  was  narcot- 
ized by  about  twenty  drops  of  this  tincture,  =  l-12th  grain  of  opium, 
or  at  a  maximum,  l-120th  gi-ain  of  morpliia  ('Medical  Gazette,' 
March  1844,  vol.  33,  p.  767).  Aged  persons  may  also  die  from  the 
effects  of  small  doses.  At  a  recent  inquest  the  deceased,  a  (voman, 
a;t.  77,  labouring  rmder  chronic  cough,  was  proved  to  have  died 
fi-om  the  effects  of  a  dose  of  two  drachms  of  this  liquid— equal  to 
about  half  a  grain  of  opium. 

The  Ammoniated  tincture  of  opium  is  compounded  of  opium, 
safiron,  benzoic  acid,  oil  of  anise,  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  and 
rectified  spirit.  It  contains  one  grain  of  opium  in  ninety-six  minims, 
and  the  medicinal  dose  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  one  draclim. 

dovee's  powdee  (compound  powdee  op  ipecacuanha). 

This  is  a  preparation  of  opium,  the  effects  of  which  on  children 
have  been  already  described  (p.  557).  The  proportion  of  opium  is 
one-tenth  part,  or  one  cjrcdn  in  every  ten  grains  of  the  powder.  A 
child  has  been  killed  by  four  grains— therefore  by  a  quantity  con- 
taining about  two-fifths  of  a  grain  of  opium; 

Symptoms  and  appearances — The  following  case  of  poisoning  by 
Dover's  powder  occurred  to  Mr.  Grifliths.  ('Medical  Gazette,' 
March  1844.)  About  ten  grains  of  the  powder  (equivalent  to  one 
gram  of  opmm)  were  given  by  mistake  to  an  infant  seven  weeks 
old,  and  it  died  in  twenty-four  hours.  On  an  inspection  of  the 
body,  the  countenance  was  placid,  and  the  fingers  of  both  hands 
were  firmly  contracted.  In  the  abdomen,  the  spleen,  kidneys,  and 
mtestmes  were  found  in  a  healthy  condition  ;  the  liver  was  gorged 
with  blood  ;  the  stomach  contained  a  small  quantity  of  a  colourless 
viscid  matter,  m  which  neither  morphia  nor  meconic  acid  could  be 
detected.  The  inner  coat  was  reddened  ;  and  at  the  great  curva- 
ture, as  well  as  in  other  parts,  the  blood-vessels  were  highly  injected 
in  patches.  The  lung.s  were  gorged  with  blood  ;  the  upper'  lobes 
being  infiltrated  with  a  greenish  serum.  The  pericardium  was 
reddened,  and  contained  about  a  drachm  of  fluid.  The  riglit  auricle 
was  empty  ;  the  left  ventricle  contained  some  thin  fluid  blood,  and 
a  small  coagulum.  The  .sinuses  of  tlie  dura  mater  were  filled 'with 
dark  cuagula  ;  tlie  surface  of  the  brain  appeared  covered  with  a 
complete  network  of  vessels,  distended  with  light-coloured  blood 
On  the  surface  of  each  posterior  lobe  there  was  a  slight  efl'usion  of 
blood.  The  brain  was  soft,  and  the  difl'erence  of  colour  between 
the  grey  and  white  matter  barely  discernible.    The  vessels  in  the 
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substance  of  the  brain  were  gorged  with  blood,  presenting,  on 
section,  a  thickly  studded  appearance  ;  the  spots  were  of  a  deep 
dull  red,  and  in  many  places  coalescing.  There  was  a  small  quantity 
of  fluid  in  each  lateral  ventricle,  and  on  the  floor  of  each,  the  blood- 
vessels were  largely  distended.  There  was  an  effusion  of  serum  on 
the  surface  as  well  as  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  to  the  amount  of 
half  an  ounce.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  were  carefully  analysed, 
but  neither  morphia  nor  meconic  acid  could  be  found. 

Dover's  powder  enters  into  the  composition  of  some  Teething 
powders,  and,  unless  prescribed  with  great  caution,  it  may  cause  fatal 
accidents  among  children.  In  the  '  Pharmaceutical  Journal,'  Nov. 
7,  1874,  p.  375,  four  cases  are  reported  in  which  children  died,  narco- 
tized by  these  powders.  The  symptoms  were  of  the  usual  kind, 
rapid  insensibility,  stupor,  and  death.  On  inspection,  there  was 
congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  vessels.  Accoi-ding  to  Mr.  Wright, 
who  saw  one  of  the  children,  the  druggist  supplied  by  mistake  the 
hydrochlorate  of  morphia.  ('  iSrit.Med.  Jour.'  Dec.  26, 1874,  p.  835.) 
Dr.  Brown,  of  Lahore,  relates  the  case  of  a  cliild  at  fourteen  months, 
who  took  by  mistake  six  grains  of  Dover's  powder  (equivalent  to  six- 
tenths  of  a  grain  of  opium)  at  six  o'clock  p.m.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  felt  drowsy  and  fell  asleep  ;  at  two  o'clock  a.m.,  eight  hours 
after  taking  the  poison,  he  had  severe  convulsions  ;  his  pupils  were 
dilated,  and  his  pulse  was  slow  and  irregular.  He  remained  insen- 
sible, and  died  at  three  a.m.,  nine  hours  after  taking  the  powder. 
('  On  Poisons  in  the  Punjab,'  18G3,  p.  71.)  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Ewens  met  with  a  case  in  which  an  infant  of  nine  months  re- 
covered from  a  dose  of  five  grains.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  May 
19,  1860.)  Dr.  Guy  has  reported  another,  in  which  an  infant  of 
six  months  recovered,  under  active  treatment,  from  a  dose  of  ten 
•■rains.  ('  Lancet,'  June  8,  1850.)  I  am  indebted  for  a  still  more 
remarkable  instance  of  recovery  to  Mr.  R.  Read,  of  Dubhn. 
Fifteen  grains  of  Dover's  powder  were  given  to  an  infant  under 
tive  months  of  age.  The  mistake  was  discovered  immediately,  and 
by  active  treatment  the  child  recovered.  Assuming  that  the  powder 
contained  its  proportions  of  opium,  these  cases  of  recovery  in  mfants 
must  be  regarded  as  quite  exceptional. 


BLACK  DROP. 


This  is  a  preparation  of  opium,  in  which  the  meconate  of  mor- 
phia is  combined  with  acetic  acid.  In  the  Black  drop,  accordmg  to 
Pereira,  verjuice,  the  juice  of  the  wild  crab,  is  employed  as  a  men- 
struum in.stead  of  vinegar.  The  Black  drop  is  considered  by  some  to 
have  from  three  to  four  times,  but  according  to  Dr.  Neligan  twice, 
the  strength  of  the  tincture  of  opium.  A  formula  for  this  prepara- 
tion will  be  found  in  Dr.  Neligan's  work,  'On  Medicines,  &c.  p. 
275.  Accordincr  to  this,  it  is  a  compound  of  half  a  pound  of  opium  to 
three  pints  of  ^the  expressed  juice  of  the  wild  crab,  with  nutmegs, 
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saflron,  and  sugar.  It  resembles  the  Acetum  Opii,  and  has  more 
than  twice  the  strength  of  laudanum. 

battley's  sedative  solution. 
This,  accord  ing  to  Pereira,  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  opium,  with  a 
little  spii-it  and  less  meconic  acid  than  in  the  common  tincture.  (Op. 
cit.  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  646.)   Others  represent  it  as  an  aqueous  extract 
of  opium  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit .    It  is  considered  to  have  three 
tunes  the  strength  of  tincture  of  opium,  but  there  is  so  great  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  point,  that  Dr.  Neligan  represents  it 
as  bemg^of  only  about  the  same  strength  as  laudanum.  ('  Medicines, 
&c.'  p.  276.)  He  states  that  it  is  composed  of  three  ounces  of  extract 
of  opium,  six  drachms  of  spirit,  and  as  much  distUled  water  as  will 
make  up  two  pints.    It  may  be  regarded  as  an  aqueous  solution  of 
meconate  of  morphia  (without  the  resin),  and  with  just  sufficient 
spu-it  to  preserve  it.    It  appears  to  be  an  uncei'tain  preparation. 
Mr.  Streeter  stated  at  the  Westminster  Medical  Society,  Dec.  1838, 
that  he  had  known  one  drachm  and  a  half  of  it  to  prove  fatal  to  a, 
lunatic  ;  and  twenty  mim'ms  of  the  solution  destroyed  the  life  of 
an  old  woman.    A  medical  gentleman,  lying  dangerously  ill  from 
an  attack  of  dysentery,  took,  by  mistake,  about  seven  drachms  of 
Battley's  solution.    Within  five  minutes,  salt  and  water,  Avith 
mustard,  were  administered,  and  twenty-four  grains  of  sulphate  of 
zinc.    Vomiting  ensued  ;  the  emetic  was  repeated,  and  with  the 
same  effect  ;  the  fluid  evacuated  at  the  second  vomiting  having  the 
usual  smell  of  opium.    Half  a  drachm  of  ipecacuanha  was  after- 
wards given  to  complete  the  emptying  of  the  stomach.  Notwith- 
standing this  repeated  vomiting,  symptoms  of  narcotism  presented 
themselves  speedily,  with  contraction  of  the  pupils,  and  very  great 
drowsiness— rendering  it  necessaiy  to  remove  the  patient  from  bed 
m  his  veiy  debilitated  state,  and  to  keep  him  constantly  moving, 
until  9  p.  M.  (seventeen  hours),  when  vomiting  came  on  spontii,- 
neously  ;  he  was  then  put  to  bed,  and  allowed  to  sleep.  The  original 
disea.se  afterwards  resumed  its  course  (complicated  by  an  attack  of 
gastritis),  and  at  length  ternainated  favourably  ;  but  the  patient 
had  no  recollection  of  what  had  occurred  for  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  administration  of  the  emetics  ;  and  it  appeared  to  his  medical 
attendants  that  an  excited  state  of  the  mind  remained  for  some 
days  afterwards.    ('Prov.  Joiir.'Jan.  28,  1840,  p.  42.)    The  death 
of  Dr.  Baddeley,  of  Clielmsford,  from  a  medicuial  dose  of  this  solu- 
tion, furnishes  an  additicmal  proof  of  the  dangerous  uncertainty  of 
the  strength  of  this  solution. 

WTNE  OF  OPIUM  (VINUM  OPTi). 

This  is  a  Pharmacnpnoial  compound  of  extract  of  opium,  cloves, 
cinnamon,  and  sherry  wine.  It  was  formerly  known  as  Sydenham '.i 
laudanum,  or  Landanmn,  liqnidnm  H\jdmham%.  For  internal  use, 
tlie  dose  is  from  ten  to  forty  miniiiis.  It  contains  twenty-two 
grains  of  extract  of  opium  nearly  in  one  ounce  ;  its  effects  in  poi- 
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sonous  closes  are  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  tincture.  It  is 
rarely  used  as  a  poison.    (See  '  Laudanum,'  p.  549.) 

OPIUM  LOZENGES. 

Some  of  the  cough  lozenges  sold  to  the  public  contain  opixim. 
Mr.  Garlick  communicated  to  the  '  Lancet '  a  case  in  which  he 
was  called  to  a  man  who  had  occupied  himself  dm-ing  an  after- 
noon, in  sucking  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  these  lozenges.  After 
a  time  he  was  observed  to  become  drowsy.  His  coimtenance  was 
pale  ;  there  was  great  Somnolency  ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
any  reply  to  a  question  could  be  obtained.  The  pupils  were  strongly 
contracted  ;  the  breathing  heavy  and  oppressed,  occasionally  ster- 
torous ;  and  the  pulse  small  and  feeble.  With  some  difficulty,  and 
after  active  treatment,  the  man  recovered  ;  but  for  a  period  of 
twenty-four  hours  he  experienced  general  numbness.  The  vendor 
of  the  lozenges  knew  nothing  about  the  quantity  of  opium  contaiiied 
in  them  !    ('  Lancet,'  p.  137,  Jan.  30,  1847.) 

CHLOEdDYNE. 

A  fatal  case  from  an  overdose  of  this  medicine  occurred  at 
Oxford  in  1871.  A  lady,  set.  23,  had  been  accustomed  to  take  this 
liquid  for  the  relief  of  pain,  in  doses  of  as  much  as  sixty  drops. 
She  was  found  dead  in  bed,  and  the  cause  of  death  was  referred  by 
her  medical  attendant  to  her  having  taken  two  doses  without  letting 
a  sufficient  interval  elapse  between  them.  ('Lancet,'  1871,  vol.  2,  p. 
697.)  From  1863  to  1867  four  deaths  were  caused  by  this  compound. 
According  to  Mr.  E.  Smith,  clilorodyne  is  thus  constituted  : — Chloro- 
form foiu-  drachms,  muriate  of  mor^jhia  twenty  grains,  rectified  ether 
two  drachms,  oil  of  peppermint  eight  minims,  prussic  acid  six  draclims, 
mixture  of  gum  acacia  one  ounce,  treacle  four  ounces.  ('  Lancet,' 
1870,  vol.  1,  p.  72.)  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  compound 
is  not  uniform  in  composition.  According  to  another  formula  the 
tinctures  of  lobelia  and  capsicum,  with  extract  of  liquorice,  are  in- 
troduced. I  found  that  one  sample,  on  standing,  separated  into 
two  liquids,  one  light  and  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  and  the  other 
heavy  and  of  a  brOwn  colour  and  syrupy  consistency.  On  evapo- 
ration, it  left  half  of  its  weight  of  solid  residue  as  saccharine  matter. 
Another  sample  remained  in  a  tliick  syi-upy  state.  A  fiuid-draclun 
of  the  first  sample  left  as  a  residue  twenty-seven  grains  of  a  brown 
saccharine  extract.  Prussic  acid  was  detected  in  it  by  the  reaction 
of  the  vapour  on  nitrate  of  silver.  Crystals  of  cyanide  of  silver  ai-e 
obtained  after  some  time. '  Morphia  may  be  detected  in  it  by  shaking 
a  portion  with  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  carbon  and  iodic  acid.  The 
sulphide  acquires  a  pink  colour,  owing  to  the  separation  of  iodine 
by  the  morphia.  The  other  substances  may  be  detected  by  their 
appropriate  tests. 

NEPENTHE. 

In  a  case  tried  at  the  Chester  Assizes,  the  nature  of  the  com- 
pound actually  sold  under  this  name  was  a  subject  of  inquiry. 
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It  is  a  pale  sherry-coloured  liquid,  of  a  spirituous  odour^  with  the 
smell  of  opium,  and  an  acid  reaction.  It  contains  3 '4  per  cent,  of 
solid  matter,  consisting  chielly  of  a  pmitied  extraict  of  opium,  citrate 
of  morphia,  and  a  small  quantity  of  grape-sugar.  It  also  contains  a 
trace  of  tannic  acid,  derived  from  sherry,  which  is  a  lai-ge  con- 
stituent. This  causes  a  darkening  of  the  liquid  when  a  pensalt  of 
iron  is  added  to  it  for  the  detection  of  meconic  acid.  This  dis- 
appeiirs,  and  the  red  colour  of  meconate  of  iron  is  brought  out 
when  a  small  quantity  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  it. 
ilorphia  is  readily  detected  in  it  by  a  mixture  of  iodic  acid  and 
sulphide  of  carbon.  The  siUphide  acquires  a  pink-red  colour. 
Although  the  formida  for  its  preparation  has  not  been  published, 
Nepenthe  may  be  regarded  as  a  solution  of  opimn  and  citrate  of 
morphia,  in  nearly  equal  parts  of  sherry  and  rectified  spirit, 
diluted  with  half  its  volume  of  water.  The  morphia  is  in  larger 
proportion  than  the  opium.  It  constitutes  l-74th  part  of  the  com- 
pound, while  the  opium  forms  the  l-98th.  As  a  medicine  and  a 
poison  it  acts  Like  laudanum,  and  is  considered  to  have  about  the 
same  medicinal  strength.  The  morphia  is  in  perfect  solution,  and 
therefore  in  a  state  fit  for  rapid  absorption.  A  very  smaR  quantity 
has  sufficed  to  destroy  the  life  of  an  infant.  An  infant  fourteen  days 
o.d  died  imder  the  following  circumstances.  Some  diU-water  was 
procured  at  a  druggist's,  and  it  was  put  into  a  bottle  which  had 
contained  nepenthe.  A  teaspoonful  was  given  to  the  infant.  It 
soon  fell  asleep,  and  died  in  a  short  time  under  all  the  symptoms  of 
narccjtic  poisoning.  The  dill- water  was  slightly  coloured  by  the 
small  quantity  of  opiate  which  it  had  dissolved.  ('  Pharm;  Journ.' 
1872,  p.  779.) 


CHAPTER  57: 

POISONING  WITH  MORPHIA  AND  ITS  SALTS. — SYMPTOMS  AND  APP33ARANCES. — 

FATAL  DOSE. — TREATMENT.  NAECOTINA. — CODMA. — THEIlt  C}D3MICAL  AND 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  PBOPEETLES. 

MORPHIA  AND  ITS  HALTS; 

Morphia  is  the  poisonous  alkaloid  of  opium,  of  which  it  forms 
from  five  to  ten  per  cent;  The  two  principal  salts  of  this  alkaloid 
are  the  hydkochlorate  and  tlie  acktate.  The  Pharmacopouial 
solutions  of  these  salts  of  morphia  contain  one  grain  in  two  iiuid 
drachms  of  each.  In  five  years  (18G3-7)  there  were  thirty-two  deaths 
from  morphia  in  England  and  Wales. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  generally  commence  in  from  five  to 
twenty  minutes  after  tlie  dose  of  poison  (in  solution)  has  been 
swallowed ;  and  they  closely  resemble  those  observed  in  poisoning 
with  opium.  As  a  summary,  it  may  bo  stated  tliat  tlioy  consist  of 
danness  of  sight,  weakness  and  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system, 
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the  face  and  hands  congested  and  of  a  livid  or  bluish  colour,  the 
skin  cool,  a  strong  tendency  to  sleep,  stupor,  loss  of  consciousness, 
coma,  steiiorous  respiration,  and,  more  commonly  than  in  poisoning 
by  opium,  there  are  convulsions.  According  toOrfila,  in  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  all  cases  the  pupils  will  be  found  strongly  contracted,  a 
statement  which  I  beheve  to  be  correct  ;  the  few  exceptional  cases 
were  those  in  which  the  dose  was  excessive,  and  the  symptoms  were 
unusually  violent.  The  state  of  the  pupils  gave  rise  to  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  medical  witnesses  on  the  trial  of  Dr. 
Castaing.  ('On  Poisons,' 2nd  ed.  p.  619.)  The  condition  of  the 
pulse  varies  gi'eatly.  It  has  been  found  small  and  feeble,  some- 
times full  and  slow.  In  some  cases  there  is  great  irritability,  as 
well  as  itching  of  the  skin,  and  irritability  of  the  bladder  with 
difficulty  of  passing  urine.  Vomiting  and  purging  have  been  met 
with  in  those  instances  in  which  the  dose  was  large. 

It  has  been  stated  that  morphia  in  large  doses  does  not  operate 
as  a  narcotic,  but  as  a  stimulant  to  the  nervous  centres,  causing 
violent  convulsions.  In  some  instances  the  convulsions  are  said  to 
liave  assumed  a  tetanic  character,  resembling  those  caused  hj 
strychnia.  This  is  said  to  have  been  noticed  where  the  alkaloid  or 
its  salts  had  been  used  hypodermicaUy.  The  statement  appeal's  to 
be  based  more  upon  theory  than  fact.  I  know  of  no  cases  to  sup- 
port the  theory,  but  many  adverse  to  it.  Such  theoretical  views 
become  of  serious  import  to  medical  evidence,  when  it  is  pretended 
that  the  tetanic  symptoms  of  strychnia  are  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  caused  by  large  doses  of  morphia!  They  just  serve  the 
pui-po.se  of  unsettling  everything  and  settling  nothing.  One  me- 
dical authority  has  announced  that  all  the  symptoms  assigned  to 
poisoning  by  strychnia  in  Cook's  case  (Reg.  v.  Palmer)  might  be 
tixplained  by  supposing  that  he  had  taken  tlu-ee  grains  of  morphia ! 
In  this  case  there  were  no  sjonptoms  of  any  kind  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hoiu-  after  deceased  had  taken  two  pills  wliich  were  given  to 
him  by  the  prisoner.  Tetanic  s3Tnptoms  of  a  violent  kind  with 
cipisthotonos  then  came  on  suddenly  ;  there  was  no  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, and  death  occuri-ed  in  twenty  minutes.  If  this  was 
poisoning  by  moi-phia,  then  medical  experience  and  observation  go 
for  nothing  in  reference  to  poisoning  by  strychnia.  Such  a  theory 
carries  with  it  its  own  refutation. 

Poisoning  by  morphia  may  take  place  as  the  result  of  external 
application.  I  am  indebted  to  a  friend  for  a  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  its  fatal  effects  by  absorption.  In  September  1867,  a 
woman,  suffering  from  cancer  of  the  breast  in  a  state  of  ulceration, 
applied  to  a  druggist  at  Bungay  for  some  medicine  to  relieve  pain. 
He  applied  at  once  tJdrty  grains  of  morphia,  covering  with  it  the 
surface  of  the  ulcer.  The  woman  soon  after  became  insensible. 
When  seen  by  a  medical  man  she  was  quite  unconscious— the  pupus 
were  contracted,  the  slcin  very  cold,  the  pulse  full  and  compressible. 
The  woman  was  then  in  a  hopeless  state,  and  she  died  m  ten  hours 
after  the  appUcation  of  the  morphia  to  tlie  breast.    The  druggist, 
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when  examined  at  the  inquest,  said  tliat  in  his  judgment  the  ap- 
plication was  right  and  proper,  and  in  spite  of  medical  evidence 
that  the  symptoms  and  death  were  referable  to  morphia  by  absorp- 
tion, the  jwvy  returned  a  verdict  of  death  from  natural  causes. 

Appearances  after  death. — The  only  post-mortem  appearance 
wliich  can  be  referred  to  the  action  of  morphia  is  fulness  of  the 
cerebral  vessels,  with  occasionally  serous  effusion  and  bloody  points 
on  a  section  of  the  brain  substance.    This  poison  has  no  local 
u-ritant  action,  and  it  therefore  leaves  no  mai-ks  of  its  operation  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels.    An  account  of  the  appearances  produced 
by  an  overdose  of  sulphate  of  morpliia  has  been  published  by 
Orfila  in  a  report  of  the  case  of  Br.  Ellenberger  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1852,  voL  2,  p.  359).    The  case  presents  some  curious  features. 
The  deceased  imagined  that  he  had  discovered  a  certain  antidote  for 
morplua  and  its  salts,  and  proposed,  while  Ortila  was  at  Prague  iu 
October  1851,  to  swallow  the  poison  and  the  antidote  in  his  pre- 
sence.   Ortila  consented  to  witness  the  experiment.    A  powder 
was  produced,  which  was  found  to  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  to  pos- 
sess some  of  the  chemical  properties  of  morphia,  e\ridently  mixed, 
however,  with  some  other  substance.    The  doctor  swallowed  about 
tvventy-three  grains  of  this  powder,  and  iiimiediately  afterwards 
his  so-called  antidote,  wliich  was  a  fine  white  powder,  having  a 
sweetish  taste.    He  did  not  suffer  from  any  symptoms  of  poisoning. 
Orfila,  with  a  keen  eye  to  the  practical  use  of  antidotes,  inquired 
whether  he  had  ever  allowed  a  certain  interval  to  pass  before  taking 
the  remedy.    Dr.  Ellenberger  said  that  the  results  were  the  same. 
Si.K  months  after  this  experiment.  Dr.  Ellenberger  died  from  a  dose 
of  about  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of  morphia.    He  had  taken  his 
antidote,  but  not  until  a  considerable  interval  had  elapsed  !  A 
minute  inspection  of  the  body  was  made,  and  the  jDjincipal  appear- 
ance was  a  well-marked  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 
There  were  traces  of  sulphate  of  morphia  in  the  stomach.  The 
so-called  antidote  was  examined,  and  found  to  consist  of  a  mixture 
of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  !    Dr.  Ebertz,  of  Weilberg, 
lately  met  mth  a  case  in  which  an  overdose  of  the  liydrochlorate, 
supplied  by  mistake  for  quinine,  destroyed  the  life  of  a  lady  in 
from  forty  to  fifty  minutes.    Symptoms  of  narcotism  appeared  iu 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.    A  very  full  account  of  the  appearances  and 
analy.si3  will  be  found  in  Eulenberg's  '  Vierteliahrs.'  1873,  vol.  1, 
p.  281.  ' 

Fatal  dose. — Period  of  death. — Five  cases  are  recorded  in  which 
■  a  dose  of  mui  grain  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  has  proved  fatal  to 
adults  ;  in  one  it  was  taken  in  solution  ;  in  a  second  in  a  pill  ;  in  a 
third  in  a  powder  ;  and  in  a  fourth  it  was  administered  by  hypo- 
derinic  injection  into  tlie  tissue  under  the  skin  of  the  f()rearni. 
The  first  of  the  cases  occurred  to  Dr.  Paterson  in  December  1845 
('Ed.  Monthly  Journal,' Sept.  1845,  p.  195.)  The  morphia  was 
taken  in  divided  doses,  in  six  hours.  The  symptoms  and  appeiU"- 
ances  were  of  the  usual  character,  and  insensibility  came  on  rapidly. 
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Tlie  patient  died  in  abont  seven  hours.  The  second  case  occurred 
at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  May  186]  :  a  man,  a3t.  45,  died  in  tliirteen 
hours  from  a  dose  of  one  grain  of  hydroclilorate  of  morphia,  pre- 
scribed in  a  pill  by  one  of  the  physicians.  The  symptoms  came  on 
in  about  three  hours,  and  were  of  a  well-marked  character.  No 
morphia  was  detected  in  the  stomach  or  other  organs,  and  its  opera- 
tion as  a  poison  was  ascribed,  without  any  apparent  ground,  to 
disease  of  the  kidneys.  In  the  third  case  (March  1863)  I  was  con- 
sulted by  Mr.  Charsley,  Coroner  for  Bucks.  A  healthy  man,  set. 
52,  died  in  .about  ten  hours  from  the  efi'ects  of  one  grain.  Tlu-ee 
hours  after  taking  the  powder,  he  lost  his  senses  of  smelling  and 
liearing,  and  passed  rapidly  into  a  comatose  condition,  from  which 
he  did  not  recover  (case  of  Cordery,  Bumham,  March  1863). 
The  practitioner  who  prescribed  the  morphia,  alleged  that  he  had 
given  only  half  a  grain,  but  the  facts  of  the  case  were  adverse  to  this 
statement.  On  analysis  I  could  detect  no  morphia  in  the  stomach. 
The  fourth  case  occurred  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  in  May  1863. 
1  am  indebted  for  the  particulars  to  Mr.  De  Morgan,  under  whose 
care  the  patient  was  placed.  One-third  of  a  grain  of  morphia  was 
injected  at  night  under  the  skin  ;  in  two  hours  the  injection  of  a 
similar  quantity  was  repeated.  On  the  next  morning  another  third 
of  a  grain  was  injected.  The  man  slept  quietly  for  two  hours.  He 
then  took  some  dinner,  and  talked  in  his  usual  way  ;  but  in  another 
hour  he  became  almost  suddenly  insensible,  and  in  two  hours  he 
died,  the  narcotic  symptoms  being  most  powerfully  developed.  In 
a  fifth  case  reported  in  the  '  Lancet,'  1872,  vol.  2,  p.  24,  a  lady  died 
in  less  than  twelve  hours  from  taking  a  pill  containing  one  grain  of 
morphia.  Galvanism  and  other  methods  were  used  for  restoration 
but  without  success.  The  druggist  sent  six  pills  with  a  gi-ain  in 
each,  instead  of  dividing  the  grain  into  six  pills  !  (  '  Lancet,'  1872, 
voL  2,  p.  24.)  The  late  Dr.  Anstie  met  with  a  case  in  which  three 
grains  of  morphia  given  as  an  injection  per  rectum,  caused  death 
in  sixteen  hours. 

The  hydrochlorate  is  thus  proved  to  be  a  powerful  poison  in  a 
small  dose  :  it  may  operate  either  suddenly  or  slowly,  and  destroy 
life  rapidly.  An  infant  has  died  from  a  dose  of  one-twelfth  part 
of  a  grain.  ('  Chem.  News, '  Aug.  22,  1863,  p.  98. )  Sir  R.  Clu-isti- 
son  considers  that  one  grain  of  the  hydrochlorate  is  fully  equal  in 
power  to  six  grains  of  the  best  Turkey  opium.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  acetate  is  less  potent  ;  but  there  are  some  re- 
markable instances  of  recovery  where  such  a  result  could  scarcely 
have  been  anticipated.  In  the  '  Lancet '  for  1863,  vol.  1,  p.  8,  is 
reported  the  case  of  a  child  about  two  years  of  age,  who  recovered 
from  a  dose  of  one  grain  of  the  acetate.  The  medicinal  dose  for 
an  adult  of  either  of  these  salts  of  morphia  is  from  one-eiglith  of 
a  grain  to  one-half  grain.  A  case  in  which  one  grain  of  the 
acetate,  dispensed  by  mistake  in  a  pill,  destroyed  tlie  life  of  a  lady, 
is  reported.  ('Pharm.  Jour.' July  1872,  p.  16.)  Narcotic  symp- 
toms came  on  in  about  half-an  hour,  and  she  died  in  nine  hours. 
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The  small  quantity  of  morphia  required  to  destroy  life  is  not 
sufficiently  known  to  members  of  the  larofession.  In  Reg.  v. 
Macleod,  Cumberland  Lent  Assizes,  1874,  it  was  proved  that  the 
deceased,  the  wife  of  the  accused,  had  died  from  the  eflects  of 
hydrochlorate  of  morphia.  The  accused  was  surgeon-major  in  the 
Madras  army.  He  had  prescribed  and  administered  the  hydro- 
clilorate  of  morphia  to  his  wife,  and  the  charge  against  him  was 
that  he  had  acted  with  criminal  negligence  and  had  thus  led  to  her 
death.  It  appeared  that  in  consequence  of  the  deceased  having  passed 
some  restless  nights,  the  prisoner  procured  from  a  druggist  twenty 
grains  of  muriate  of  morphia.  He  gave  her  one  grain  at  four 
o'clock  P.M.,  and  as  this  appeared  to  have  no  effect,  he  gave  her 
several  unknown  doses  at  half-hour  intervals,  using  at  least  one-half 
of  the  morphia  wliich  he  had  piu-chased.  Deceased  was  thrown  into 
profound  coma,  from  wMch  nothing  could  rouse  her,  and  she  died 
at  ten  p.m.  On  inspection  the  chief  appearances  were  congestion  of 
the  brain  and  fluidity  of  the  blood.  The  organs  were  healthy,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  account  for  death  but  the  morphia.  The 
jury  acquitted  the  prisoner  of  the  charge  of  mfinslaughter,  findino- 
that  there  had  been  no  culpable  negligence.  ^ 

This  case  shows  thp  importance  to  members  of  the  medical 
profession  of  a  knowledge  of  the  difference  between  a  medicinal 
and  poisonous  dose  of  morphia,  and  the  necessity  for  allowing 
proper  intervals  to  pass  between  the  doses. 

Homoeopathic  practitioners  have  the  repute  of  employing  doses 
so  minute  that  the  most  deUcate  process  of  analysis  fails  to  show 
by  chemical  tests  the  presence  of  any  of  the  substance.  TJiis 
however,  is  not  always  true.  In  July  1847,  the  late  Sir  John  Forbes 
consulted  me  in  the  case  of  an  aged  lady  to  whom  he  was  called,  and 
whom  he  found  in  a  state  of  stupor,  with  contracted  pupils,  and  other 
symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning.  The  facts  were  simply  these.  A 
homuiopath  had  prescribed  for  her  some  powders,  each  of  them 
numbered,  with  explicit  directions  as  to  the  order  in  which  they 
were  to  be  taken.  The  lady  had  taken  two,  and  it  was  after  tlie  alarni- 
mg  narcotic  effects  produced  by  the  second,  that  Sir  J.  Forbes  was 
called  in.  He  took  possession  of  three  of  the  powders  and  brought 
them  to  me.  They  were  small  white  powders  unequal  in  weight  : 
one  weighed  3-4  grains,  and  consisted  of  calomel  and  morphia,  the 
morphia,^  as  separated  by  alcohol,  being  in  tlie  proportion  of  ohc 
grain.  The  next'  powder,  following  the  numbers,  weighed  1-5 
grain  ;  it  contained  neither  calomel  nor  morpliia,  but  consisted  of 
sugar  of  milk.  The  third  powder  weighed  2  grains  ;  it  con.sistod  of 
calomel  and  morphia,  the  latter  being  in  tlie  proportion  of  half  a 
grain,  an  allopathic  medicinal  dose.  The  cause  of  this  lady's  symp- 
toms were  thus  satisfactorily  explained.  The  powder  she  liad  taken 
contained  mori)hia  in  an  almost  poisonous  dose,  and  it  liad  produced 
the  usual  effects.  Supposing  there  had  been  only  one  left,  i.e.  the 
powder  containing  sugar  of  milk,  a  perfectly  harmless  substance  a 
coroner's  jury  summoned  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  death  would 
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have  been  quite  satisfied  from  the  analysis  of  the  remaining  powder 
that  all  were  innocent,  and  their  verdict  would  have  probably  been 
'  Death  from  Apoplexy.' 

Treatment. — The  treatment  in  a  case  of  poisoning  with  morphia 
is  the  same  as  that  requii-ed  in  poisoning  with  opium  (ante,  p.  559). 

There  are  other  alkaloids  besides  morphia  which  have  been 
extracted  from  opium,  but  as  poisons,  they  are  scarcely  known. 
Two  only  require  a  brief  notice  in  this  place,  namely,  Narcotina 
and  Codeia.  It  will  be  convenient  to  dispose  of  them  before 
describing  the  analysis  of  morphia  and  its  salts. 


NARCOTINA. 


The  results  of  experiments  with  this  siibstance  on  animnls 
arc  very  contiicting.  In  the  human  subject  it  lias  been  observed 
to  produce  headache  ;  but  when  these  effects  have  followed, 
it  has  been  proliably  mixed  with  morphia.  I  have  frequently 
found  this  mixture  in  specimens  ;  and  Sir  R.  Christison  states 
that  he  has  met  with  narcotina  in  morphia,  a  circnmstance 
which  may  tend  to  explain  the  variable  effects  of  morphia  in 

large  doses.  _  . 

Anahjsis.— This  alkaloid  is  not  coinmonly  sought  for  m  medico- 
legal investigations,  but  it  is  proper  to  state  the  chemical  differences 
which  exist  between  it  and  morphia.  Its  crystals  are  rhombic 
prisms  and  have  a  bright  pearly  lustre.  It  is  not  very  soluble  m 
water,  but  it  is  dissolved  by  boiling  alcohol  and  ether.  Its 
solutions  have  no  alkaline  reaction,  and  are  very  bitter.  Unlike 
morphia,  it  is  not  very  soluble  in  potash,  ammonia,  soda,  or  lime- 
water,  all  of  which  precipitate  it  from  its  solutions.  It  is  not 
readily  dissolved  by  diluted  acetic  acid  even  on  boiling.  When 
nitric  acid  is  poured  on  the  crystals,  they  acquire  a  yelluv!,  not  an 
orange-red  colour,  like  morphia.  Sulphuric  acid  gives  to  narcotina 
a  bright  sulphur-yellow  coloui-  ;  to  morphia  a  pinkish-brown  tint. 
If  to  the  mixture  of  acid  and  alkaloid,  a  crystal  of  bichromate  of 
potash  be  added,  green  oxide  of  chromium  is  set  free  in  both  cases, 
but  very  slowly  in  the  case  of  narcotina.  Sulphomolybdic  acid 
produces  with  narcotina  a  pale-red  colour.  If  to  the  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  alkaloid,  a  grain  of  nitre  is  added,  a  deep 
blood-red  colour  is  slowly  brought  out  with  narcotina,  but  not  witli 
morpliia  Narcotina  also  differs  from  morphia  m  not  decomposing 
iodic  acid,  or  setting  iodine  free.  When  heated  on  platinum, 
narcotina,  like  morphia,  melts  and  burns,  and,  if  not  over-heatetl, 
sets  into  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling. 

CODETA. 

Codeia  is  found  to  exert  a  poisonous  action  on  animals  ;  it  has 
been  used  in  France  as  a  narcotic.  It  i«  considered  to  have  only 
one-half  of  the  strength  of  morpliia,  with  which  it  is  m  general 
mixed.    The  common  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  of  the  shops  is, 
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according  to  Pereira,  a  compound  of  morphia  and  codeia.  M. 
Kunckei  found  that,  when  combined  with  acida,  it  lost  much  of  its 
activity. 

The  only  case  of  poisoning  with  tliis  alkaloid  which  I  have  met 
witli  is  the  following,  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Myrtle, 
of  Harrogate.  The  patient  was  labouring  under  diabetes,  and  he 
prescribed  for  him/oi(r  grains  of  codeia  and  one-twentieth  of  a  grain 
of  .sulphate  of  strychnine,  in  the  form  of  a  pill— one  to  be  taken 
night  and  morning.  The  druggist  thought  the  dose  excessive,  but 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Gregory,  Dr.  M.  desired  the  pills  to  be 
made  as  ordered. 

In  about  half-an-hour  after  swallowing  one,  the  patient  felt  a 
general  glow  all  over  him.  He  walked  about  for  two  hours.  He 
then  began  to  write,  but  found  that  he  could  not  see  the  letters 
distmctly.  Suddenly  his  sight  failed  him,  he  felt  the  room  going 
round  with  him,  and  he  then  ruslied  into  the  open  air.  Four 
hours  after  he  had  taken  the  pill,  he  was  standing  holding  on  by 
the  back  of  a  chair  ;  liis  face  was  pale  ;  he  had  a  terrified  look' ; 
was  perspu-mg  copiously  ;  the  pupils  were  slightly  contracted  ;  the 
pulse  scarcely  perceptible  ;  skin  cold  and  clammy ;  his  voice 
reduced  to  a  wliisper.  He  complained  of  feeling  very  sick,  but  was 
not  sleepy.  He  remained  in  this  state  the  whole  of  the  day,  and 
if  lie  attempted  to  move  he  began  to  retch  violently.  He  had  no 
sleep  at  night,  and  wa.s->  slightly  delirious.  He  continued  ill  the 
foUowmg  day,  but  in  thirty-six  hoxirsall  the  disagreeable  symptoms 
had  disappeared.    ('  Brit,  Med.  Jour.'  April  1874,  p.  478. ) 

Analysis.— This  alkaloid,  which  is  not  often  seen  so  well  crys- 
tallized as  morphia  and  narcotina, 

is  known  from  both  by  its  ready  Fig.  53. 

solubility  in  water,  and  by  its  form- 
ing a  strongly  alkaline  solution.  It 
cry.stallizes  in  quadrangular  prisms 
(fig.  53).  One  hundred  parts  of 
water  at  60°  dissolve  one  part  and  a 
quarter ;  at  212°  nearly  six  parts. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  com- 
bines with  acids.  It  differs  from 
morphia  in  not  decomposing  iodic 
acid,  and  in  not  giving  any  red 
colour  with  nitric  acid,  either  as  a 
solid  or  when  dissolved  in  acids. 
It  merely  acquires  a  light  orange- 
yellow  colour.  It  difiers  from  nar- 
cotina in  not  being  turned  yellow, 
but  of  a  light  pinkish-brown  colour, 
hy  sulphuric  acid  ;  but  it  resembles  both  morphia  and  narcotina 
in  producing  green  oxide  of  chromium  wlien  a  crystal  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  is  added  to  the  acid  mixture.  Hu]phomoIyl)dic 
acid  produces  with  it  a  greenish-bluo  colour.    Heated  on  platinum 


Crystttla  o£  coduia,  inaguiliod  70 
diameters. 
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it  melts,  forming  a  globule  of  colotirless  liquid  ;  this  soon  darkens, 
and  trives  off  a  vapour  which  burns  with  a  yellow  smoky  iiame. 
{'  Brit.  Med,  Jour.'  April  11,  1874,  p.  471.) 
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CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Opium.  There  are  no  means  of  detecting  opium  itself,  either  in 

the  solid  or  liquid  state,  except  by  its  smell  and  other  physical  pro- 
perties or  by  giving  a  portion  of  the  suspected  matter  to  animals, 
and  observing  the  effects  produced.  Independently  of  alkaloids  and 
principles,  opium  contains  gum,  resin,  colouring  matter,  and  other 
vet^etable  substances  in  variable  proportion.  The  smell  is  said  to 
be'pecuUar,  but  a  similar  smell  is  possessed  by  lactucarium,  which 
contains  neither  meconic  acid  nor  morphia.  The  odour  is,  however, 
a  good  concomitant  test  of  the  presence  of  the  drug,  whether  it  be 
in  a  free  state  or  dissolved  in  alcohol  or  water,  but  it  is  not  per- 
ceptible when  the  solution  is  much  diluted  or  has  been  long  exposed 
I  have  found  that  half  a  grain  of  powdered  opium,  dissolved  in  half 
an  ounce  of  water,  lost  its  characteristic  smeU  by  a  shoi-t  exposure 
to  air  The  odour  is  decidedly  volatile,  and  passes  off  when  an 
opiate  liquid  is  heated  ;  it  also  escapes  slowly  at  common  tempera- 
tures A^ain,  it  may  be  concealed  by  other  odours,  or  the  drug 
may  undergo  some  change  in  the  stomach  during  Ufe  which  may 
rapidly  destroy  the  odour.  (Case  by  Mr.  Barwis,  ante  P-  559  ) 
The  analysis  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium  is  therefore  lunited  to 
the  detection  of  moiTohia  and  meconic  acid.  . 

Morphia.— Morphia  may  be  identified  by  the  following  proper- 
tips  •_!  It  crystallizes  in  hexaliedral  prisms,  which  are  white  and 
perfect,  according  to  their  degree  of  purity  (iig.  54).  These  ci-ystals 
nay  be  obtained  either  by  dissolving  the  pure  alkaloid  m  alcohol 
or  by  adding  weak  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  morphia 
^see  55)  2.  Wlien  heated  on  platinum,  the  crystals  melt,  be- 
come dark-coloured,  and  burn  like  a  resin  with  a  yellow  smoky 
flame  leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue.  If  tins  experiment  is  per- 
fore'dln  a?mall  reduction-tube,  it  will  be  ^ound  hj  emi^oy^r^ 
test-paper,  that  ammonia  is  one  of  the  products  of  decom  "^u^ 
3  Morphia  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water  ;  it  requires  1,000  parts 
to  disso^lve  it,  but  it  is  dissolved  by  100  parts  of  boihng  water,  and 
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the  hot  solution  has  a  faint  alkaline  reaction.  By  its  insolubility  in 
water,  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  its  salts.  Itis  not  very  soluble 
in  ether  or  chloroform,  thus  differing  from  narcotina  ;  but  it  is 
dissolved  by  forty  parts  of  cold,  and  rather  less  than  tliis  quantity 
of  boiling,  alcohol.  It  is  dissolved  by  a  solution  of  potash  or  soda, 
from  which  it  cannot  be  removed  by  ether.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  acetic  ether,  and  this  has  been  employed  as  a  substitute  for  ether 
m  sepai-ating  morphia  from  organic  liquids.  4.  It  is  easily  dis- 
solved by  a  very  small  quantity  of  all  diluted  acids,  mineral  and 
vegetable.  5.  Morphia  and  its  solutions  have  a  bitter  taste.  6. 
The  salts  of  morphia  are  not  precipitated  in  a  crystalline  form  by 
solutions  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
or  chromate  of  potash.  In  this  resppct  they  are  strikingly  distin- 
guished from  the  salts  of  strychnia,  which  give  well-marked  crystal- 
line precipitates  with  these  three  reagents. 


Fig.  54. 


Fig 


Crystals  oJ:  morphia  from  illcotiol,  muknifled       Crystals  ot  morphia  obtaiueti  by  adding 
BU  oiameters.  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  the  hydro- 

chlorate,  magnified  124  diameters. 

Tests.— In  order  to  apply  the  chpmical  tests  for  morphia,  the 
alkaloid  may  be  dissolved  in  water  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
ot  a  diluted  acid,  either  the  acetic  or  the  hydrochloric.  If  the  hydro- 
chlorate  or  the  acetate  of  moqihia  is  presented  for  analysis,  the  salt 
may  be  at  once  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water.  The 
tests  for  this  alkaloid  are  the  following  :— 1.  Nitric  acid.  This,  when 
added  to  a  moderately  .strong  solution  of  a  salt  of  morphia,  produces 
Slowly  a  deep  orange-red  colour.  If  added  to  the  crystals  of  mor- 
phia or  Its  salts,  nitric  oxide  ispvolved  ;  the  mori)hiaiH  entirely  dis- 
solved and  the  solution  acquires  instantly  the  deep  red  colour  above 
descDbed— becfjming,  however,  lighter  by  standing.  In  order  that 
this  result  should  follow,  the  solution  of  morphia  must  not  bo  too 
much  diluted,  and  the  acid  must  be  strong  and  added  in  rather 
large  quantity.  The  colour  is  rendered  much  lighter  by  boiling  • 
therefore  the  test  should  never  be  added  to  a  hot  solution.  2.  Iodic 
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acid  -with  mlphicle  of  carbon.  A  solution  of  iodic  acid  should  be 
mixed  with  its  volume  of  sulphide  of  carbon.  There  should  be  no 
change  of  colour.  On  adding  a  small  quantity  of  these  mixed 
liquids  to  morphia  or  its  salts,  either  solid  or  in  solution,  the  iodine 
is  separated  from  tile  iodic  acid  and  dissolved  by  the  sulphide,  which 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  acqxxiring  a  pink  or  red  colour,  varying  in  its 
intensity  according  to  the  quantity  of  morphia  present.  This  re- 
action distinguishes  morphia  from  the  other  alkaloids,  which  do  not 
decompose  iodic  acid  in  the  cold.  The  fallacies  connected  with  the  use 
of  iodic  acid  have  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Dupre'  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.' 
1863,  p.  323).  The  presence  of  morpliia  may  be  thus  easily  detected 
in  one  drop  of  the  tincture  of  opium, in  chlorodyne,  nepenthe  or  other 
opiate  liquids,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  organic  matter.  If  sulphide 
of  carbon  is  not  used,  iodine  may  be  detected  by  its  odour  or  by  the 
blue  colour  produced  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  starch.  3. 
Snlphomolybdic  acid.  This  is  made  by  dissolving  with  a  gentle  heat 
tjiwht  grains  of  powdered  molybdate  of  ammonia  in  two  drachms  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  should  be  freshly  prepared  and 
kept  from  contact  wij;h  air  and  organic  matter.  When  one  or  two 
irops  are  rubbed  with  dry  morphia  or  any  of  its  salts,  an  intense 
reddish-purple  or  deep  crimson  colour  is  produced.  This  changes  to 
a  dingy  green,  and  ultimately  to  a  splendid  sapphire  blue.  A  minute 
trace  of  morplua  or  its  salts  in  a  solid  state  is  thus  revealed.  This 
test  produces  no  ch^inge  in  strychnia,  but  the  mixture  slowly  acquires 
a  pale  blue  tint.  The  presence  of  morphia  in  strychnia  is  thus 
easily  detected.  When  poured  on  brucia  this  acquires  a  rose-red 
colour,  becoming  greenish-brown  and  ultimately  dark  blue.  When 
mixed  with  veratria,  the  liquid  becomes  greenish-brown,  and  gradu- 
ally passes  to  a  dark  maroon  shade.  The  margin  becomes  purple, 
and  ultimately  the  whole  mixture  acquires  a  deep  blue  colour.  On 
chloral  hydrate  snlphomolybdic  acid  produces  no  change.  4.  Sul- 
pUmic  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash.  When  strong  sulphuric  acid 
IS  poured  on  pure  morphia  in  a  solid  state,  there  is  either  no  effect, 
or  the  alkaloid  acquires  a  light  pinkish  colour.  On  adding  to  this 
a  drop  of  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  or  a  small  fragment  ot 
a  crystal,  it  immediately  becomes  green  (from  the  production  of 
oxide  of  chromium),  and  retains  this  colour  for  some  time.  Other 
alkaloids  (strychnia)  are  not  thus  affected.  Narcotma  is  turned  of 
a  bright  yellow  by  sulphuric  acid  ;  therefore,  although  it  becomes 
ei-een  when  mixed  with  bichromate  of  potash,  it  could  not  be  mis- 
taken for  morphia ;  besides,  the  green  rapidly  passes  to  a  dmgy  brown 
colour  5.  Perchloride  of  iron  (sesquichloride),  or  colourless  persul- 
Dhate  Either  of  these  Solutions  when  saturated  and  neutralized 
by  a  small  quantity  of  potash  if  veiy  acid)  gives  an  inky-blue 
colour  to  a  solution  of  morphia,  or  to  the  solid  crystals  If  the 
quantity  of  morphia  is  small,  or  there  is  much  acid  m  the  test  oi  m 
the  solution,  the  colour  is  gi-eenish-blue.  The  blue  colour  is  re- 
moved by  adds,  but  restored  by  alkalies  ;  it  is  also  destroyed  by 
lieat  •  thus  the  ii-on-test  should  never  be  employed  with  a  very  acid 
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or  a  very  hot  solution  of  salt  of  morphia.  The  blue  colour  given 
by  tlus  test  in  a  solution  of  morphia  is  entirely  destroyed  by  nitric 
acid  and  replaced  by  the  orange-red  colour,  so  that  the  nitric  acid 
will  act  through  the  iron-test,  but  not  vice  versa.  In  this  way  two 
tests  may  be  applied  to  one  quantity  of  liqnid.  The  iron-test  may 
be  used  with  a  solution  of  the  alkaloid  or  of  its  salts,  if  unmixed 
with  organic  matter  ;  but  a  small  quantity  of  tannic  or  gallic  acid 
present  in  a  liquid,  would  produce  a  similar  change  of  colour. 

Morphia  and  its  salts  in  organic  liquids.— -The  liquids  may  be 
concentrated  to  an  extract  in  a  water-bath,  and  the  residue  treated 
with  rectified  spirit.  If  not  already  acid,  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid 
may  be  added.  The  alcohoUc  liquids  should  be  filtered,  and  the 
residue  strongly  pressed.  Tliis  liquid  is  again  evaporated,  and 
the  residue  treated  with  water  feebly  acidulated.  A  portion  of  it 
filtered  may  now  be  tested  for  the  presence  of  any  alkaloidal  salt 
m  solution  by  the  tests  already  mentioned  (p.  548). 

If  the  results  show  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid,  one  portion  of 
the  liquid  may  be  submitted  to  dialysis,  and  after  a  sufficient  time 
has  elapsed,  the  dialysed  Uquid  may  be  evaporated  and  tested  for 
morphia  m  solution  {ante,  p.  150). 

Another  portion  may  be  concentrated,  and  a  few  droJ)s  of  am- 
monia added  If  morpliia  is  present  in  suflicient  quantitv,  crystals 
ot  that  alkaloid  may  be  slowly  deposited.  These  should  be  ex- 
amined by  the  microscope,  collected,  and  tested  for  morphia  m  the 
dry  state. 

The  tissues.--The  process  for  detecting  morphia  in  the  liver,  does 
not  differ  frbm  that  adopted  fot  the  stomach  and  organic  liquids 
i he  organ  should  be  sliced  in  small  pieces,  and  digested  in  alcohol, 
taintly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid.  Ah  aqueous 
solution  may  be  afterwards  obtained  from  the  extract.  I  have  ex- 
amined the  hversand  tissues  in  several  cases  in  which  opium  had  been 
taken,  and  although  a  liquid  or  a  residue  has  been  obtained,  which 
Had  a  bitter  taste,  which  was  reddened  by  nitric  acid,  which  decom- 
posed iodic  acid,  or  was  turned  green  by  biclu^omate  of  potash  and 
sulphuric  acid,  still  no  alkaloid  could  be  procured  ;  and  one  or 
more  reactions  similat-  to  those  dbove  meiltioned  may  be  obtained 
by  an  analysis  of  the  livers  of  persons  who  liave  not  talcen  opium 
or  morjjhia.  Either  morphia  may  not  be  permanently  deposited  iil 
the  organs,  or  it  may  be  changed  in  its  chemical  properties  before 
It  reaches  them. 

Opium  and  its  compounds  in  orfjanic  mixtures. — Opium  may  be 
regarded  as  a  complex  organic  solid,  containing  tlie  poisonous 'salt 
the  constituents  of  which  wo  wish  to  detect,  namely,  monihia  and 
meconic  acid.  It  is  not  often  that  in  fatal  cases  of  poisonincr  by 
opium,  or  Its  tincture,  even  when  taken  in  large  (piantity^'and 
aeath  13  raj.id,  that  we  can  succeed  in  detecting  the  alkaloid  and 
the  acid.  Tlie  poison  may  have  been  removed  from  tlio  atomach 
hy  vomiting,  hy  altsorjition,  or  by  a;ct.ive  treatment,  and  as  life  is 
generally  protracted  for  some  hours,  its  entire  removal  is  thus 
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greatly  facilitated.  Surgeon-Major  Ross  reports  that  in  1869  there 
■were  forty-five  cases  of  opium-poisoning  in  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
and  all  proved  fatal.  An  inspection  and  an  analysis  were  made  in 
each  case,  h\ii  in  only  two  out  of  this  large  number  was  opium  found 
in  the  stomach.  In  the  other  cases  there  was  clearevidence  of  poison- 
inw  from  other  sources.  In  some  Indian  cases,  opium  appears  to 
have  been  taken  in  lumps  in  large  quantity,  and  if  rapidly  fatal  it 
was  easily  discovered.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Penny,  of 
Delhi,  in  June  1868,  in  which  death  took  place  in  tlu-ee  hoiirs,  two 
ounces  of  solid  opium  were  found  in  the  body. 

Neither  morpliia  nor  meconic  acid  appears  to  be  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  putrefactive  process.  In  organic  liquids  containing 
opium,  I  have  found  them  both  present  after  the  liquids  had  been 
exposed  for  fourteen  months  and  allowed  to  undergo  decomposi- 
tion spontaneously  in  the  air. 

Meconic  acid  is  more  commonly  and  more  easily  discovered 
than  morphia,  and  its  discovery  has  this  importance,  that  there  is 
no  substance  but  opium  in  which  this  acid  has  yet  been  detected, 
and  the  test  for  it  is  more  reliable  and  less  open  to  objection  than 
any  test  which  can  be  appUed  to  morphia.  The  alkaloid  and  the 
acid  may  in  general  be  detected  more  readily  in  the  matter  vomited 
durino-  life  (if  vomiting  should  have  occuiTed)  than  m  the  contents 
of  the^stomach  after  death.  It  was  thus  detected  in  the  fonn  of 
aqueous  infusion  in  a  case  where  the  contents  of  the  stomach  had 
been  ejected  about  seven  hours  after  the  poison  had  been  swal- 
lowed ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  724.)  Before  resorting  to  any  process 
for  the  separation  of  morphia  or  meconic  acid  from  an  opiate 
compound  contained  in  a  suspected  liquid,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  employ  trial  tests  to  determine  whether  any  appreciable  quantity 
of  either  is  present.  The  smeJi  of  opium  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  a  rough  test  of  the  presence  of  the  diaig  ;  but  this  may  not 
be  perceptible,  and  yet  the  acid  and  the  alkaloid  may  stdl  be 

^^^A^tmall  portion  of  the  organic  liquid,  poured  oflF  clear  or 
filtered,  should  be  well  shaken  with  a  solution  of  iodic  acid  and  its 
bulk  of  sulphide  of  carbon.  The  mixture  is  aUowed  to  stand  m  a 
corked  tube.  The  sulphide  after  a  time  faUs  to  the  bottom  and 
is  coloured  more  or  less  pink  (from  dissolved  lodme  ,  if  any 
morphia  is  present.  Morphia  may  be  thus  detected  m  ch  orodyne 
Iweeoric  and  other  opiate  preparations.  Any  alcohol  present 
Dd  be  first  distiUed  off.  This  result  is  presumptive  but  not 
conclusive  of  the  presence  of  morphia,  and  therefore  o  opium  m 
?he  Ikiuid.  Thus  saliva  (owing  to  its  contaimng  an  alkaline  su  pho- 
cyan  deTan  infusion  of  white  mustard,  and  a  solution  of  a  sulpho- 
cyanide  or  any  deoxidizer,  will  produce  a  similar  result.  Strong 
Jtric  acid  added  to  a  portion  of  the  organic  liquid  sufficiently 
diluted  to  allow  a  change  of  colour  to  be  Perceived  will  how- 
ever, in  many  cases,  serve  to  corroborate  the  results  of  the  iodic 
acid  test. 
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Fig.  56. 


Crystals  of  luecouic  acid,  magnified 
70  diametei'S. 


If  mixed  with  much  foreign  matter,  it  will  be  better  to  jiass  a 
portion  of  tlie  organic  licpiid  tlirough  the  tube  dialyser  (p.  149,  ante), 
and  then  apply  the  iodic  and  nitric  acids  to  the  dialysod  liquid. 

Meconic  acid. — This  is  a  solid  crystalline  acid,  seen  commonly 
in  scaly  rectangular  crystals  of  a  pale  reddish  colour.  It  is  com- 
bined with  morpliia  in  opium,  of 
which,  according  to  Mulder,  it 
forms  on  an  average  six  i^er  cent.  ; 
and  it  serves  to  render  this  al- 
kaloid soluble  in  water  and  other 
menstrua.  Teds.  Many  tests  have 
been  proposed  for  meconic  acid  ; 
tliere  is  only  one  upon  which  any 
reliance  can  be  placed,  namely, 
the  perchloride  or  persulphate  of 
iivit.  This  test  produces,  even  in 
a  diluted  solution  of  meconic  acid, 
a  deep  blood-red  colour  ;  and  it  is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  this  acid 
that  a  salt  of  iron  strikes  a  red 
colour  in  tincture  and  infusion  of 
opium,  as  well  as  in  all  liquids 
containing  traces  of  mecohate  of 
morphia,  the  effects  of  the  iron-test  with  morphia  being  counter- 
acted by  the  presence  of  meconic  acid.  The  red  colour  of  the 
meconate  of  iron  is  not  destroyed  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid  or  by  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  To  a  portion  of  the  diluted  sus- 
pected liquid,  a  peraalt  of  iron  should  therefore  be  added.  If 
this  strikes  a  red  colour  wliich  is  not  discharged  by  boiling  with 
(Ulute  sulphuric  acid,  it  indicates  the  presence  of  meconic  acid, 
in  liquids  contaming  tannic  acid,  e.g.  tea  or  beer,  the  action  of  this 
test  IS  obscured  by  the  production  of  tannate  of  iron.  The  dark 
colour  IS  removed  by  a  few  drops  of  dduted  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  red  tint  then  appears. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  healthy  saliva  contains  a  subst;\iioe 
which,  like  moqihia,  decomposes  iodic  acid  (and  produces  a  blue 
colour  with  a  solution  of  starch),  while  at  the  same  time  it  gives  a 
deep  red  colour  resembling  that  produced  by  a  persalt  of  iron  in 
ineconic  acid.  This  soiu'ce  of  error  in  analysis  was  first  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  profession  by  the  evidence  given  at  a  trial 
m  Edinburgh  (case  of  i-ilewart,  1829),  in  vvhidi  the  late  Dr.  lire 
was  cross-examined  for  the  accused.  An  alkaline  sulphocyanide 
and  an  acetate  in  solution  ]irnduce  a  similar  red  colour  with  the 
Jron-test  ;  but,  unlike  the  nieconate,  tliis  cohiur  is  destroyed  by 
iieating  the  lifpiid  witli  two  or  three  drops  of  diluted  sulpliur'ic  acid 

If  the  trial  tests  thus  indicate  in  the  sui)po8ed  opiate  mixture, 
the  presence  fif  morriliia  and  mec(mic  acid,  tlu)  next  stop  will  lie 
to  separate  these  substances  from  tlie  organic  litiuid. 

If  tlie  matter  is  solid,  it  should  be  cut  into  small  slices  ;  if 
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liquid,  evaporated  in  a  water-bath  to  an  extract  ;  and  in  either  case 
digested  with  alcohol  and  a  small  quantity  of  diluted  acetic  acid 
for  one  or  two  hours  at  a  gentle  heat.  The  liquid  portion  may  be 
strained  off,  pressed,  and  again  brought  to  an  extract  in  a  water- 
bath.  It  may  now  be  digested  in  distilled  water  acidulated,  until 
all  the  soluble  matter  is  taken  up.  The  aqueous  acid  solution  thus 
obtained  may  be  concentrated  and  treated  with  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead  until  a  precipitate  is  no  longer  produced.  The 
licjuid  with  the  precipitate  should  be  boiled  and  filtered  ;  meconate 
of  lead  is  left  o.n  the  filter,  while  any  morphia  passes  through 
under  tlie  form  of  acetate.  The  surplus  acetate  of  lead  in  the  fil- 
tered liquid  (containing  the  morphia)  shoul^l  now  be  precipitated 
by  a  cun-ent  of  sulphuretted  hydi-ogen  gas — ^the  sulphide  of  lead 
aejjarated  by  filtration,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat, 
in  a  water-bath,  to  an  extract,  so  that  any  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
may  be  entirely  expelled.  The  sulphide  of  lead  wliich  is  precipi- 
tated carries  down  witli  it  much  organic  matter.  On  treating  this 
extract  with  alcohol,  the  acetate  of  morplda,  if  present  in  sufficient 
quantity,  may  be  dissolved  out  and  tested. 

The  meconate  of  lead  left  on  the  filter  may  be  decomposed  by 
boiling  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  ;  and 
in  the  filtered  liquid  (neutralized  if  necessary  by  an  alkali)  the 
ineconic  acid  may  be  easily  detected  by  the  iron-test.  This  an- 
alysis requires  care  as  weU  as  some  practice  in  the  operator,  in 
order  that  the  morphia  should  be  obtaii^ed  in  a  sufficiently  pure 
state  fpr  the  application  of  the  tests,  but  the  quantity  present  in 
tl^e  li(iiud  may  really  be  too  small  for  separation  by  this  process. 
Otlier  methods  of  separation  have  been  suggested,  but  there  is 
none  so  effectual  in  obtaining  meconip  acid  as  that  above  described. 
Dr.  Wormley  has  found  that  by  this  process  he  was  able  to  procure 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  mecpnic  acid  and  mprphia  from  a  com- 
plex organic  mixture  containing  only  one  grain  of  opium.  ('  Micro- 
Chemistry  of  Poisons,'  p.  497.)  This  woulcj  represent  about  the 
tenth  part  of  a  grain  of  morphia,  and  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  grain 
of  meconic  acid. 

Another  method  has  been  recommended.  Thus,  instea,d  of  pre- 
cipitating the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the  alcohoHc  extract 
with  acetate  of  lead,  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  is  added,  and 
the  liquid  is  allowed  to  stand.  Meconate  of  ammonia  is  produced 
in  the  liquid,  and  after  a  time  morphia  is  deposited  in  a  crystalline  or 
amorphous  state,  if  the  deposit  is  much  coloured,  it  should  be  di.s- 
solved  in  a  minimum  quantity  of  hot  water,  barely  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize.  On  cooling  tJie 
liquid,  prisms  of  hydroclilorate  of  morphia,  sufficiently  pure  for 
testincf,  may  sometimes  be  procured.  If  no  crystals  are  deposited, 
the  liquid  should  be  still  further  concentrated,  either  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation,  or  in  a  water-bath.  If  again  no  crystals  are 
formed,  ammonia  may  be  added,  and  the  precipitate  (if  any)  may 
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then  be  tested.  It  is  better  for  the  purposes  of  testing  to  procure 
a  small  quantity  of  morphia  in  a  pure  state,  tlian  tq  have  a  large 
quantity  in  an  impure  state.  A  very  elaborate  proqess,  ba,sed  on 
this  method  of  separation  by  ammonia,  has  been,  described  by 
MM.  Tardieu  and  Roussin.  ('L'Empoisonnement,' 1867,  p.  891.)  It 
consists  of  twelve  different  stages.  Tartaric  acid  ia  employed  in 
place  of  the  acetic,  and  nearly  absolute  alcohol  in  place  of  reati- 
Hed  spii'it.  Tliey  advise  that  morphia  should  be  obtained  in  the 
solid  state,  and  the  test^  selected  for  the  alkaloid  should  be  nitric 
acid,  a  persalt  of  iron,  and  iodic  acid.     (Op.  cit.  p.  894.) 

The  object  of  this  process  appears  to  be  rather  to  isolate  the 
morphia  than  the  meconic  acid.  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  pre- 
sence of  the  latter,  the  liquid  remaining  after  the  precipitation  by 
ammonia — consisting  of  meconate  of  ammonia,  should  be  slightly 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  treated  with  a  few 
drops  of  a  persalt  of  ii-on.  This  brings  out  the  deep  red  colour 
characteristic  of  the  meconate  of  iron.     (Op.  cit.  p.  895.) 

From  the  small  proportion  of  uiorplxia  (p.  549)  and  meconic 
acid  (six  per  cent.)  contaii^ed  inopiuin,  it  is  obvious  that  unless  thq 
soluble  matter  of  one  or  mpre  grains  of  opium  is  present,  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  separate  any  mof  jDhia  or  meconic  acid  from  an  organic 
liquid.  If  the  quantity  of  opium  be  less  than  haif  a  grain,  acetate 
of  lead  will  not  precipitate  any  perceptible  quantity  of  meconate  of 
lead,  and  it  would  requi;-e  fi-om  one  quarter  to  half  a  gi-ain  of  diy 
meconate  of  lead  to  prociu-e  good  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
meconic  acid.  When  the  quantity  of  Qieconate  of  lead  is  small,  it 
should  be  placed  in  a  watch-glass,  covered  with  a  few  drops  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  gently  warmed.  Having  allowed  time 
for  the  subsidence  of  sulphate  of  lead,  the  persalt  of  iron  may  be 
added,  and  the  change  of  colour  noticed. 

These  facts  will  explain  why  the  constituents  of  opium  are  sq 
seldom  found  in  the  contents  of  the  .stomach  after  death,  especially 
in  the  cases  of  infants  or  children  killed  by  this  drug.  In  the  case 
of  a  young  woman  who  died  five  hours  after  taking  two  ptmces  of 
laud  anum.  Sir  R  Clrristison  did  not  succeed  in  detecting  morphia 
by  any  of  the  tests.  Other  cases  of  a  simihir  kind  are  mentioned 
by  him.  In  several  instances  of  poisoning  with  opium  which  have 
occurred  to  my.self,  there  has  not  been  a  tiuce  of  meconic  acid  or 
of  morphia  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  Jn  one  instance,  a 
woman  swallowed  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  laudanum  in  beer.  In 
half  an  hour  she  was  in  a  state  of  profound  comji,  and  she  died  in 
nine  hours.  None  of  tlie  poison  could  bo  detected  in  the  stomacli ; 
there  was  not  even  the  ymeil  of  opium.  I71  two  cases,  whicli 
occutTed  in  1844,  one  )i  aving  proved  fatal  in  five,  and  tlio  otlier  in 
twenty-two  h()urs,  there  was  not  the  least  trace  of  opiunj  either  by 
the  odour,  or  l)y  tests.  In  tiie  hitter  case  half  an  ounce  of  the 
tincture  had  been  taken.  The  cause  of  the  failure  of  chemical 
evidence  on  these  occasions  ig  partly  dup  tq  the  si|iallness  of  the 
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quantity  which  may  remain  in  the  body  at  the  time  of  death,  and 
partly  to  its  entire  removal  by  vomiting,  absorption,  or  digestion. 
Infants  have  been  killed  by  doses  of  opium  equivalent  to  less  than 
the  hundredth  part  of  a  grain  of  morphia  (p.  565).  To  sui^pose 
thab  any  portion  of  morphia  or  meconic  acid  could  be  separated 
after  death  from  the  body  of  a  child  that  had  survived  some 
hours  would  be  absurd  ;  yet  some  chemists,  calling  themselves 
'  toxicological  experts,'  have  shamelessly  attempted  to  deceive  the 
public  by  swearing  that  no  person  could  die  of  poison,  except  the 
p(jLson  remained  in,  and  was  visibly  separable  from,  the  stomach  or 
tissues  aftfer  death ! 

As  there  is  nb  medicine  so  frequently  prescribed  as  opium  in 
brdinary  disease,  an  analyst  must  remember  that  the  discovery  of 
a  small  quantity  in  the  stomach  is  ndt  sufficient  td  establish  the  fact 
bf  poisoning.  It  may  be  the  residuary  quantity  of  an  opiate 
medicine  lawfully  prescribed  for  the  deceased. 

It  need  hardly  be  observed  that,  except  for  a  preliminary  trial, 
the  tests  for  morphia  should  not  be  applied  to  liquids  which  contain 
organic  matter.  A  decoction  of  mu.stard-seed  produces  with  two 
of  the  tests — the  nitric  and  iodic  acids — changes  similar  to  those 
produced  by  morphia  ;  while  with  a  persalt  of  iron  it  p'roduces  a 
red  colour  resembling  that  caused  by  niecdhic  acid.  An  infusion 
br  decoction  of  nux  vomica  is  reddened  by  nitric  acid,  and  there 
ate  many  common  vegbtable  infusion^  and  decoctions  (pimento, 
cloves,  senna,  &c.)  which  acquire  a  red  or  orange  colour  when 
nitric  acid  is  added  to  ihem.  Again,  the  persalts  of  iron  give  a 
blueish  colour  with  tea^  beer,  and  numerous  organic  liquids  con- 
taining gallic  or  tannic  acid.  Iodic  acid  is  decompiosed  by  a  still 
larger  number  of  substances,  incliiding  putrescent  ajiimal  or  vege- 
table matter,  and  all  deoxidizing  agents.  Owing  to  an  undue  re- 
liance upon  the  tests,  as  applied  to  organic  liquids,  some  serious 
mistakes  have  been  already  made.  Thus,  in  thfe  case  of  Major 
F^drester,  on  whose  body  an  inquest  was  held  in  ]  852,  ('  Legal 
Examiner,'  Oct.  9,  185'2,)  an  'analytibal  , chemist'  who  gave 
evidence,  deposed  to  the  presence  of  morphia  in  the  rectum  of 
the  deceased,  as  well  as  in  the  urine  and  the  blood,  on  the 
ground  chiefly  that  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash  pro- 
duced a  green  colour  !  He  appears  to  have  been  utterly  ignorant 
that  sugar  and  a  large  number  of  organic  substances  will  produce  a 
similar  colour  by  setting  free  oxide  of  chromium  when  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash  ;  and  on  this  fallacious 
mode  of  testing,  he  confidently  swore  that  he  found  the  two- 
thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  morphia  in  the  blood  ! 

Under  a  like  degree  of  rashness,  traces  of  morphia  have  been 
sworn  to  be  present  in  the  stomach  of  a  person  dying  of  ordinary 
disease,  in  cases  in  which  there  was  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  pos- 
sible administration,  and  a  total  absence  of  any  symptoms  durmg 
life.  (See  ante,  p.  115,  147.)  These  rash  opinions,  based  on  tlie 
alleged  presence  of  a  quantity  of  an  alkaloid  too  siuall  to  be  seen  or 
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weighed,  have  had  the  effect  of  damaging  the  reputation  of  medical 
men  or  of  relatives  who  attended  the  deceased.  It  is  only  recently 
that  a  lady,  the  wife  of  a  medical  gentleman,  has  been  driven  to  an 
act  of  suicide  by  such  a  charge  being  thus  made  against  her.  If 
coroners  and  lawyers  were  better  acquainted  witli  scientific  pro- 
cesses, such  testimony  woidd  be  at  once  rejected.  ('  Guy's  Hosp 
Eep.'  1874,  p.  467.) 


CHAPTER  59. 

PRUSSIC  ACID.— EFFECTS  OF  THE  VAPOUR.— SYMPTOMS.— TASTE  AND  ODOVR 
OF  THE  ACID.— PERIOD  AT  WHICH  SYMPTOMS  COMMENCE.- lOSS  OF  CON- 
SCIOUSNESS AND  .MUSCULAR  POWER.— EFFECTS  CONTRASTED  WITH  THOSE 
OF  OPIUM.— CHRONIC  POISONING.  —  EXTERNA!.  APPLICATION. -  APPEAR- 
ANCES AJTER  DEATH.— FATAL  DOSE. — TREATMENT. 

PRUS.SIC  or  HYDRocYA^ric  Acid,  owing  to  its  rapid  and  unerring 
ettects  when  taken  even  in  comparatively  small  doses,  is  one  of  the 
most  formidable  poisbns  with  which  we  are  acquainted.    The  pure 
or  anhydrous  acid  requires  no  notice  here,  since  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  met  with  out  of  a  chemical  laborafory.    Thfe  common  acid  is  a 
mixture  of  this  pure  acid  with  water,  and  sometimes  with  alcohol. 
As  It  13  sold  m  shops,  it  varies  iii  strength.    I  have  found  dif- 
ferent specimens  to  bontain  from  1  -3  to  6-5  per  cent,  of  the  strong 
acid;  but  two  varieties  at-e  now  Commonly  met  with— 1.  The 
pnissic  acid  of  the  British  pharmacopoeia,  "containing  about  two 
per  cent.  ;  and,  2.  Scheele  s  acid,  containing  from  four  to  five  per 
cent     Owing  to  the  great  volatility  of  prussic  acid,  it  is  rare  to 
tmcl  two  samples  of  uniform  strength.    In  a  case  of  poisoning  which 
was  referred  to  me,  in  1847,  an  acid  sold  as  Scheele's  was  found  to 
contain  only  two  per  cent.    ('Med.  Gaz.' vol.  40,  p.  171.)  The 
pharmacopceial  acid  rarely  holds  its  due  proportion.    It  sometimes 
exceeds  and  sometimes  falls  below  two  per  cent.    ('Pharm.  Jour.' 
feept.  1874,  p.  102.)    Tliis  variation  8eriou.^ly  affects  the  medicinal 
ami  poisonous  doses  of  the  two  acids.    The  stronger  tlie  acid  tlie 
greater  the  proportionate  loss  by  use  and  exposure.    A  much 
weaker  preparation  of  this  acid  should  alone  be  used  for  medicinal 
purpose's.    Tlie  medicincU  time  of  Scheele's  acid  is  from  a  minim  to 
two  miuinis  ;   of  the  Pritisli  pliarmacopujial  acid,  from  two  to 
eight  imnims,  gi-adually  inci'e;Lsed.    On  the  Continent,  the  acid  is 
met  with,  of  a  strength  rising  as  high  as  from  ten  to  twenty- five  per 
cent     Tho  following  is  the  percentage  strength  in  anhydrous  acid 
or  the  dideront  varieties  in  nijuemiH  solution.    Acid  of  Sclirador 
(acid  of  tlie  Prussian  pharm;i.co])feiii),  1 ;  British  and  Huitcd  States 
pharmacopfeia,  2  ;  G/ibel,  2-5  ;  Vauquelin  and  Giese,  .'{-3;  Schcole 
4  to  o  ;  Ittner,  10  ;  Ilobiquet,  DO.    Among  the  alcoholic  solutions 
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of  the  acid, — Schrader,  1'5  ;  Bavarian  pharmacopoeia,  4  ;  Duflos, 
9  ;  Pfatf,  10  ;  Keller,  25  per  cent.  The  price  at  which  the  acid  is 
sold  to  the  public  is  aljout  two  shillings  an  ounce. 

Poisoning  by  i^russic  acid  is  frequently  the  result  of  suicide  or 
accident.  In  1837-8  there  were  twenty-seven  cases  of  poisoning  by 
this  liquid,  nearly  all  of  which  were  t\\^  result  of  siucide.  Of  late 
years  it  has,  however,  acquired  a  fatal  celebrity  as  a  means  of 
murder  !  Several  murders  have  been  perpetrated  and  several 
attempted  by  this  poison.  In  five  yiai-s,  1863-7,  there  were  151 
fatal  cases  of  poisoning  with  prussic  acid  and  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Prussic  acid  vapour. — The  vapour  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid,  if 
i-espii-ed,  would  prove  almost  instantaneously  mortal.  Even  the 
vapoiu'  of  the  diluted  acid  accidentally  respii-ed  may  occasion  serious 
symptcms.  A  medical  practitioner,  while  sho\Ying  to  some  friends 
the  eflects  of  Scheele's  prussic  acid  on  an  animal,  accidentally 
allowed  a  quanjiity  of  the  acid  to  fall  vipon  the  dress  of  a  lady  who  was 
standing  before  a  tire.  The  poison  was  rapidly  evaporated,  and  the 
lady  was  immediately  seized  with  dizziness,  stupor,  inability  to 
stand,  and  faintness.  The  pulse  was  feeble  and  irregular.  Brandy 
was  administered,  cold  affusion  employed,  and  the  patient  was  ex- 
posed to  a  free  current  of  air.  In  ten  miniites  the  pulse  began  to 
improve,  and  with  the  exception  of  trembling  in  the  limbs,  the 
unpleasant  symptoms  disappeared.  I  have  known  headache  and 
giddiness  produced  by  the  vapour  from  the  small  quantities  used  in 
ordinaiy  chemical  experiments.  Some  caution  is  required  even  in 
.smelling  a  bottle  containing  a  strong  specimen  of  this  acid.  Chemical 
experiments  show  that  this  poison  js  always  in  the  act  of  escaping 
from  liquids  which  contain  it ;  and  the  quantity  evolved  and  diffused, 
depends  on  temperature  and  the  surface  of  liquid  exposed  to  air. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  well- authenticated  case  of 
death  haying  been  caused  by  the  vapour.  The  celebrated  Scheele 
died  suddenly  wliile  making  his  researches  qn  this  poison,  and  it 
is  alleged  that  he  wa^  killed  by  breathing  the  vapour  of  the  diluted 
acid.  In  October  1847,  a  question  arose  at  an  inquest  in  this 
metropolis  whether  the  vapour  of  Scheele's  acid  had  caused  death. 
The  deceased  entered  a  druggist's  shop,  and  requested  to  be  shown 
a  bottle  of  Scheele's  prussic  acid.  He  suddenly  attempted  to  snatch 
the  bottle  from  the  hand  of  the  assistant :  a  struggle  ensued,  during 
wliich  a  portion  of  the  acid  was  spilled  over  the  deceased's  face, 
and  over  the  coat  of  the  assistant.  The  deceased  ran  into  a  neigh- 
bouring shop,  and  died  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  the 
inquest  it  -s^as  alleged  that  death  had  been  caused  by  the  vapom', 
cnving  to  the  acid  having  jjeen  spilled  pver  the  deceased's  face.  Of 
this,  however,  thpre  was  no  proof,  as  the  body  was  not  inspected 
for  the  inquest  !  It  is  most  probable  that  the  deceased  had  swal- 
lowed a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  acid  to  cause  death. 

Dr.  Regnauld  has  reported  a  case  in  which  a  student  nearly  lost 
his  life  by  respiring  the  vapour  of  prussic  acid  as  it  escaped  from  a 
flask  in  which  he  was  preparing  tlie  poison.    He  lay  in  a  perfectly 
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insensible  state  for  many  hours.  There  was  slight  lividity  of  the 
t'iice,  the  eyelids  were  closed,  and  tlie  pupils  were  widely  dilated  ; 
tlie  breathing  was  difficult,  and  took  place  at  intervals.  The  limbs 
were  cold,  and  the  pulse  was  barely  perceptible.  The  muscles  of  the 
arms  and  legs  were  firmly  contracted,  but  there  were  no  tetanic 
convulsions.  The  patient  was  in  a  state  of  complete  coma,  and 
could  not  be  roused.  After  some  hours,  recovery  took  place,  but 
he  suli'ered  from  headache  and  other  symptoms.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
3852,  vol.  1,  p.  455.)  From  these  facts  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
concentrated  vapour  if  breathed,  would  speedily  destroy  life. 

Dr.  Chanet  has  directed  attention  to  the  effects  slowly  produced 
by  prussic  acid  vapour  upon  those  who  breathe  it  when  diffused  in 
a  very  diluted  state.    The  process  of  galvanic  gilding  and  silvering 
IS  now  very  common.    Cyanide  of  potassium  is  used  as  a  solvent 
for  the  metals,  and  as  the  solution  is  freely  e:^posed  to  the  air  prussic 
acid  is  always  passing  oli'  in  vapour  from  its  surface.    The  evolution 
of  the  vapour  is  aided  by  warmth,  and  its  noxious  effects  are  aggra- 
vated by  the  closeness  and  want  oj  ventilation  in  the  rooms  in  which 
the  process  is  carried  on.    The  whole  manufactory  is  perceptibly 
nifected  with  the  odour,  and  the  workmen  are  thus  compelled  to 
Ijreathe  a  poisonous  atmosphere  for  many  hours  together.  Dr. 
Chanet  satisfied  himself  respecting  the  diffusion  of  t^ie  acid,  by 
placmg  above  the  cyanide-bath,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  A 
white  film  of  cyanide  of  silver  was  immediately  produped  o^'  the 
surface.    Some  of  the  men  are  obliged  to  abandon  the  work, 
fr(^m  a  feeling  of  illness.      The  symptoms   among  those  who 
remain  for  a  long  time  exposed  to  the  vapour  are  dull  headache, 
accompanied  by  shooting  pa^ns  in  the  forehead,  noises  in  the  ears, 
giddiness,  dizziness,  and  other  effects  indicative  of  cerebral  conges- 
tion.   Then  follow  difficult  respiratirm,  pain  in  the  region  of  tlie 
heart,  a  sense  of  3uffocatio^,  constriction  in  the  throat  and  palpita- 
tion, with  alternate  fits  of  weakness  and  somnolency.   ('  Gazette  des 
Hopitaux,'  24.Juillet  1847.)    In  trying  some  experiments  on  gal- 
vanic gilding,  a  few  years  since,  I  found  that  the  evolution  of  the 
prussic  acid  vapour  was  so  manifest  that  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
was  wliitened  when  exposed  in  the  apartment  at  some  distance,  the 
whole  apparatus  was  therefore  kept  covered  over. 

Symptoms.— This  acid  in  large  doses  is  described  as  having  a 
hot  bitter  taste  and  an  ydour  resembling  that  of  bitter  almonds 
diluted.  The  time  at  which  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  commence 
ni  the  human  subject  is  liable  to  great  variation  from  circumstances 
not  well  understood.  When  a  large  dose  has  been  taken,  as  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  the  diluted  acid,  the  symptoms  usually 
commence  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  or  within  a  few  seconds.  It  is 
rare  that  their  appearance  is  delayed  beyond  o^e  or-  two  minvieit. 
>V  hen  the  patient  has  been  seen  at  this  stage,  he  has  been  perfectly 
insensible,  the  eyes  fixed  and  glistening,  the  pupils  dilated  and  un- 
aliocted  by  light,  the  limbs  flaccid,  the  skin  cold  and  c(;vered  with  a 
clammy  per.spiration  ;  there  is  convulsive  breathing  at  long  intervala 
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and  the  patient  appears  dead  in  the  intermediate  periods  ;  the  pulse 
is  imperceptible,  and  involuntary  evacuations  are  occasionally  passed. 
The  respiration  is  slow,  deep,  gasping,  and  sometimes  heaving,  or 
sobbing.  The  following  case,  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  French, 
presents  a  fair  example  of  the  immediate  effects  of  tliis  poison  in  a 
lai'ge  and  fatal  dose  : — A  medical  man  swallowed  seven  drachms  of 
the  common  prussic  acid.  He  survived  about  four  or  five  minutes, 
but  was  quite  insensible  when  discovered,  i.e.  about  two  minutes 
after  he  had  taken  the  poison.  Mr.  French  was  called  to  him 
immediately,  and  found  him  lying  on  the  floor  senseless.  There 
were  no  convulsions  of  the  limbs  or  trunk,  but  a  faint  flickering 
niotioil  was  observed  about  the  muscles  of  the  lips.  The  breathing 
apjDeared  to  cease  entirely  for  some  seconds ;  it  was  then  performed 
in  convulsive  fits;  and  the  act  of  expu-ation  was  remarkably  deep, 
and  lasted  for  an  unusual  time. 

When  the  dose  is  large,  the  breath  commonly  exhales  a  strong 
odour  of  the  acid,  and  this  is  also  pei'ceptible  in  the  room.  Con- 
vulsions of  the  limbs  and  trunk,  with  spasmodic  closure  of  the 
jaws,  are  usually  met  with  among  the  symptoms  ;  the  finger-nails 
liave  been  found  of  a  livid  cblour,  and  the  hands  firmly  clenched. 
The  breathing  is  generally  convulsive,  but  when  the  coma  or 
insensibility  h  profound,  it  is  sometimes  stertorous.  This  was 
noticed  in  a  (?ase  which  occurred  to  Sir  R.  Christison.  ('Edin- 
burgh Monthly  Journal,'  I^ebruary  1850,  p.  97;)  It  was  also 
observed  in  the  casti  of  Marcooleij  (Beg.  v.  Boroughs,  C.  C.  C, 
February  1857).  Stertorous  breathing  has  not  been  recorded  by 
toxicologists  as  one  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  prussic 
acid.  In  the  inquiry  which  took  place  at  Rugeley,  in  January 
1856,  respecting  the  deatli  of  Walter  Palmer,  it  was  contended  that 
the  fact  of  the  deceased  having  had  stertorous  breathing  was  a  proof 
that  he  had  died  from  apoplexy,  and  not,  as  it  was  alleged,  from 
prussic  acid  ;  but  the  facts  here  recorded  show  that  such  an  inference 
is  not  justified  by  experience. 

When  a  small  dose  (i.e.  about  thirty  minims  of  a  weak  acid) 
has  been  taken,  the  person  has  first  felt  a  sense  of  weight  and 
pain  in  the  head,  with  confusion  bf  intellect,  giddiness,  nausea, 
a  quick  pulse,  and  loss  of  muscular  power  ;  these  symptoms  are, 
however,  sometimes  slow  in  appearing.  Vomiting  has  been  occa- 
sionally observed,  but  it  is  more  common  to  find  foaming  or  froth- 
ing at  the  mouth,  with  suffusion  or  a  bloated  appearance  of  the 
face,  and  prominence  of  the  eyes.  If  death  results,  this  is  preceded 
by  tetanic  spasms,  opisthotonos,  arid  involuntary  evacuations. 
Vomiting  is  sometimes  the  precursor  of  recovery.  (See  cases  m 
'  Medical  Gazette,'  vol.  36,  p.  103  ;  vol.  35,  pp.  859,  893.)  A  case 
which  occurred  to  Mr.  Bishop  ('  Pro  v.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  Aug. 
13,  1845,  p.  517)  was  remarkable  in  several  particulars  ;  the  man 
swallowed,  it  was  supposed,  forty  minims  of  an  acid  (at  three  and  a 
quarter  per  cent.),  and  was  able  to  give  an  account  of  his  symptoms. 
He  was  conscious  for  some  time  after  he  had  taken  it,  and  lio 
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recollected  experiencing  the  sensation  of  his  jaws  becoming  gra- 
dually still"  and  tight  against  his  will. 

^  Exercise  of  volition  and  locomotion. — One  of  the  most  marked 
effects  of  prussic  acid  is  to  produce  insensibility  and  loss  of  muscular 
power  much  more  rapidly  than  any  other  poison.  In  some  in- 
stances, there  may  be  loss  of  consciousness  in  a  few  seconds  ;  in 
others,  certain  acts  indicative  of  volition  and  locomotion  may  be  per- 
formed, although  requii-ing  for  their  performance  several  minutes. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  connected  with  death 
from  prussic  acid.  In  treating  this  subject.  Dr.  Lonsdale  says 
that  a  drachm  of  Scheele's  acid  would  affect  an  ordinary  adult 
within  a  inimite  ;  and  if  the  dose  were  three  or  four  drachms,  it 
would  exert  its  influence  within  ten  or  fifteen  seconds.  When  tJie 
acid  is  stronger  and  the  quantity  larger,  we  are  pretty  certain  of  its 
immediate  action,  and  the  consequent  annihilation  of  the  sensorial 
functions.  ('Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jqur.' vol.  51,  p.  50.)  A  case 
was  communicated  to  me  by  one  of  my  pupils,  where  a  man  was 
found  dead  on  the  se^at  of  a  water-closet  ;  he  had  died  from  prussic 
acid,  and  the  bottle  which  had  contfiined  the  poison  was  in  his 
pocket,  corked.  Mi^,ny  similar  facts  are  recorded  which  show  that 
while,  as  a  general  rule,  insensibility  may  supervene  from  a  large 
dose  of  this  poison  in  a  few  seconds,  a  person  may  occasionally 
retain  for  one  or  two  minutes  a  power  of  performing  certain  acts 
indicative  of  consciousness,  volition,  and  locomotion.  In  the  case 
of  Mr.  Burman,  a  medical  man,  sensibility,  consciousness,  and  a 
power  of  swallowing  were  retained  for  tivo  minutes  after  a  large  dose 
of  prussic  acid  had  been  swallowed.  ('Lancet,'  Jan.  14,  1854.) 
The  importance  of  this  question  may  be  judged  of  by  its 'bearing 
on  the  case  of  Rex  y.  Freeman,  wliich  was  tried  at  the  Leicester 
Spring  As.sizes,  1829.  ('Medical  Gazette,'  vol.  8,  p.  759.)  A 
young  man,  named  Freeman,  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  Judith 
Bmwell,  by  administering  to  her  prussic  acid.  The  deceased  was 
one  morning  found  dead  in  her  bed  ;  her  death  had  been  evidently 
caused  by  prussic  acid,  and  it  was  presumed  that  she  had  taken 
four-and-a-half  drachms  of  Scheele's  acid  ;  the  bottle  out  of  whicli 
slie  must  have  drunk  it,  or  it  administered  to  Jier,  lield 

an  ounce,  and  it  contained  when  found  three-and-a-half  drachms. 
Owing  to  the  position  of  the  body  when  discovered,  and  other 
circumstances  c(mnected  with  it,  it  was  infeiTed  tliat  she  could  not 
have  taken  the  poison  herself.  Her  body  was  lying  at  length  on 
the  bed,  the  head  being  a  little  on  one  side.  Tlio  bod-chjthes  were 
pulled  up  .straight  and  smooth,  and  tlioy  came  up  to  Iier  breast  ; 
her  arms  were  under  the  clothes,  and  crossed  over  the  clicst.  On 
turning  the  clothes  aside,  the  pliial  wliich  contained  the  jjoison  was 
found  lying  on  her  right  sidp.  It  was  corked,  and  tliero  was  a 
piece  of  white  paj)er  round  it — the  leather  aijd  string  whicli  ap- 
peared to  have  gone  round  the  neck  of  the  bottle  were  in  the 
chamber- vessel.  The  medical  question  at  tlje  trial  was  — Could 
this  quantity  of  poison  have  been  taken,  an4  the  deceased  have 
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retained  volition  and  conscionsness  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  to 
have  performed  these  acts  herself  ?  Five  medical  witnesses  were 
examined,  and  the  opinions  of  four  of  these  were  strongly  against 
the  possibility  of  the  acts  having  been  performed  by  the  deceased. 
This  strong  medical  opinion  was,  however,  completely  set  aside  by 
circumstances,  and  the  prisoner  was  a,cquitted.  AH  the  acts  to  which 
the  opinion  referred,  might  be  perforiiied  in  iromjive  to  eight  seconds  ; 
and  there  was  nothing  to  jiistify  the  witnesses  in  asserting  that 
under  the  above-named  dose,  all  power  would  necessarily  have 
ceased  before  this  short  iieriod  of  time  had  elapsed.  A  similar  case, 
quoted  by  Sobernheim,  has  since  occilrred  in  Geribany.  A  young 
man  swallowed  four  ounces  of  an  acid  (of  four  per  cent.),  equiva- 
lent to  eight  ounces  of  the  pharniacopoeial  strength  !  He  was 
found  dead  in  bed — the  clothes  drawn  up  to  the  breast,  the  right 
arm  stretched  out  straight  beneath  the  clothes,  the  left  bent  at 
the  elbow-joint,  and  on  each  side  of  the  bed  lay  an  empty  two- 
ounce  phial.  There  was  no  doubt  of  this  being  an  act  of  suicide. 
In  this  case  more  than  three  times  as  nluch  acid  was  taken  as  in 
that  of  Buswell,  but  even  here  there  was  time  for  the  performance 
of  similar  acts  !  It  is  besides  miich  more  difhcult  to  understand 
how  the  poison  should  have  been  taken  out  of  two  phials  than  out 
of  one.  Some  years  sincfe  I  was  requited  to  examine  a  case  of 
suicide  by  prussic  acid  irt  which  the  facts  were  strongly  confir- 
matoiy  of  the  views  here  expressed.  The  deceased  swallowed  three 
drachms  of  prussic  acid,  and  was  found  dead  in  bed,  the  clothes 
being  smoothly  drawn  up  to  his  shoulders,  and  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  disorder  about  them,  nor  was  there  any  sign  of  struggling 
before  death.  On  a  chair  at  the  back  of  the  bed,  but  close  to  it, 
was  the  phial  which  had  contained  the  prussic  acid  with  the  cork 
in  it.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,'  April  1845.)  There  could  not  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  tlie  deceased  had  committed  Suicide,  and  that, 
after  swallowing  the  poison,  he  had  retained  sufiBcient  sense  and 
power  to  perform  these  acts.  (See  also  other  cases,  '  Lancet,' 
September  1874  ;  and  June  7,  1845.)  In  death  from  prussic  acid 
the  body  is  usually  found  lying  calm  and  tranquil,  without  any  mark 
of  struggling  or  convulsions. 

Locomotion  and  muscular  exertion  are,  of  coutse,  compatible 
with  small  but  fatal  doses  of  this  poisoii.  In  a  case  which  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Hicks,  a  girl  sprang  from  her  seat  after  swallowing  a 
small  dose  of  acid,  threw  her  arms  over  her  head,  gasped  for  breath, 
and  ran  forwards  about  two  yards,  before  she  fell.  In  one,  reported 
by  Mr.  T.  Taylor,  the  man  ran  twelve  or  fourteen  paces  before  he 
fell,  and  remained  insensible  for  a  space  of  four  hours— a  very 
long  duration  for  the  effects  of  this  poison  without  causing  deatli. 
Other  cases  have  shown  that  prussic  acid  does  not  give  rise 
to  insensibility  and  other  alarming  symptoms  so  speedily  as  it 
was  formerly  suppo.sed.  Mr.  Garaon,  of  Stromness,  has  reported  an 
instance  in  which  a  person,  for  medicinal  purposes,  took  at  least  a 
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teaspoonful  of  prussic  acid  (the  strength  not  mentioned)  ;  the 
symptoms,  however,  did  not  come  on  for  a  quarter  of  an  Jiour, 
when  the  patient  was  found  insensible.  He  recovered,  and  stated 
that  that  period  of  time  had  probably  elapsed  between  the  taking 
of  the  dose  and  the  commehcement  of  the  sylnptoms,  and  that  he 
had  employed  himself  in  writing  during  the  intermediate  period  ' 
('Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.' vol.  59,  p.  72.)  See  also  a  case  by 
Mr.  Godfrey  ('Prdt.  Med.  Join-.'  Sept.  25,  1844;  'Med.  Gaz  ' 
vol.  40,  p.  171  ;  and  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  Oct.  1840,  p.  490.)  The 
facts  accunudated  ill  reference  to  this  question  are  now  so  numerous 
and  well  authenticated,  that  it  is  never  likefy  to  become  again  a 
subject  of  doubt  or  dispute  in  a  court  of  law,  or  to  place  the  life 
of  an  accused  person  in  jeopardy. 

If  we  contrast  the  effects  of  this  poison  with  those  of  opium,  we 
shall  find  the  following  general  differences.    In  opium,  the  coma 
comes  on  gradually,  and  is  seldom  seen  until  after  the  lapse  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.    In  poisoning  by  prussic  acid,  coma  is  rapidly 
induced— even  in  weak  d'oses,  insufficient  to  prove  fatal,  this  symp- 
tom is  rarely  delayed  beyond  two  minutes;    Convulsions  may  be 
met  with  in  both  forms  of  poisoning,  but  perhaps  more  commonly 
m  poisoning  by  piitssic  acid.    With  respect  to  the  occurrence  of 
this  symptom,  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  medical  jiu-ists  have 
not  too  readily  adopted  views  from  the  results  of  experiments  made 
on  animals — not  from  observations  on  man  ;  since  in  very  few 
instances,  Avhen  the  dose  of  poison  has  been  large,  has  the  patient 
been  seen  alive.    Wlien  the  dose  was  small,  but  still  fatal,  con- 
vulsions have  been  sometimes  observed.    In  poisoning  by  opium  the 
pupils  are  contracted,  except  in  the  advanced  stage,  when  they  may 
be  found  dilated.    In  poisoning  by  prussic  acid  they  are  commonly 
ddated.    A  well-marked  remission  or  intermission  of  the  cerebral 
symptoms  has  been  frequently  noticed  before  death,  in  pois(3ning 
with   opium ;   this  has  not  been  witnessed  in  poisoning  with 
prussic  acid— the  symptoms  once  produced,  have  been  observed  to 
progress  in  severity  until  death.    In  poisoning  with  j^russic  acid, 
the  ca.se,  if  fatal,  generally  terminates  in  less  than  an  hour  ;  in 
poisoning  by  opium,  the  average  period  of  death  is  in  from  six  to 
twelve  hours.    The  time  at  wliich  the  symptoms  appear  after  a 
liquid  has  been  swallowed,  their  sudden  invasion,  the  almost  im- 
mediate loss  of  sensibility,  and  the  odour  of  the  broatl)  would, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  suflicc  to  establish  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  effects  of  the  two  poisf)ns. 

A  question  has  arisen,  whether  prussic  acid  is  an  accumulative 
poison  ;  i.e.  whether,'  after  having  been  taken  in  small  doses  and 
at  short  intervals  without  apparent  mischief,  it  may  by  accumula- 
ting in  the  blood,  suddenly  give  rise  to  all  the  effects  of  poisoning, 
either  on  a  repetition  of  the  same  dose,  or  by  a  slight  increase  m 
'jnantity.  ('  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  51,  p.  49.)  There  are  no 
facts  to  support  this  theory.    The  cases  are  explicable  on  the  sup- 
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position  that  medicinal  doses  have  been  given  at  intervals  too  short 
for  complete  elimination. 

Effects  of  external  application.— -'Pvussic  acid  is  said  to  act  through 
a  wounded  portion  of  skin.  Sobernheim  mentions  the  case  of  an 
apothecaiy  at  Vienna,  who  died  in  an  hour  from  tlie  entrance  of 
ihe  poison  into  a  wound  in  the  hand,  produced  by  the  breaking  of  a 
glass  vessel  in  which  it  was  contained.  It  is  also  said  to  act 
through  the  unbroken  skin  ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
case  with  the  common  diluted  acid.  The  acid  would  doubtless  pro- 
duce aU  the  effects  of  poisoning,  if  applied  to  an  ulcerated  or  any 
highly  absorbing  surface.  It  has  been  found,  in  experiments  on 
animals,  that  the  poison  acts  with  the  same  rapidity  and  certainty 
on  applying  it  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  conjunctiva,  rectum 
or  vagina,  as  when  swallowed.  ('Prov.  Trans.'  N.  S.  vol.  3,  p. 
84.) 

Appearances  after  death. — The  body  when  seen  after  death 
often  exhales  the  odour  of  prussic  acid  ;  but  if  it  has  remained  ex- 
posed before  it  is  seen,  and  if  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  open  air  or 
in  a  shower  of  rain,  the  odour  may  npt  be  perceptible  ;  again,  the 
odour  may  be  concealed  by  tobacco-smoke,  peppermint,  or  other 
powei-ful  odours.  In  a  case  in  which  a  person  poisoned  himself 
with  two  oimces  of  the  acid,  and  his  body  was  examined  twenty- 
eight  hours  after  death,  the  vapour  of  prussjc  acid  which  escaped 
on  opening  the  stomach  was  so  powerful  that  the  inspectors  were 
seized  with  dizziness.  In  cases  of  suicide  or  accident,  the  vessel 
out  of  which  the  poison  had  beei)  taken  will  commonly  be  found 
near  ;  but  there  is  notliing  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  person 
throwing  it  from  him  in  the  last  act  of  life,  or  even  concealing  it  if 
the  symptoms  should  be  delayed.  (See  case  by  Christison,  p. 
298.)  Owing  to  the  great  volatility  of  the  poison,  the  vessel,  if 
left  uncorked,  may  not  retain  the  odour  when  fpund.  Putrefac- 
tion is  said  to  be  accelerated  in  these  cases  ;  but  from  what  I  have 
been  able  to  collect,  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  this  opinion. 
('  Prov.  Med.  Jour.'  July  30,  1845.) 

Extermilly,  the  skin  is  commonly  Hvid,  or  is  tinged  of  a  violet 
colour  ;  the  nails  are  blue,  the  fingers  clenched,  and  the  toes  con- 
tracted ;  the  jaws  firmly  clpsed,  vfith  foam  or  froth  ^bout  the  mouth, 
the  face  often  pallid,  but  sometimes  bloated  and  swollen,  and  the 
eyes  have  been  observed  to  be  wide  opei|,  fixed,  glassy,  very  promi- 
nent and  glistening,  and  the  pupils  dilated  ;  but  a  similar  condi- 
tion of  the  eyes  has  been  observed  in  other  kinds  of  violent  det),th. 
Intei-nally,  the  venous  system  is  gorged  with  dark-coloured  liquid 
blood  ;  the  stomach  and  intestines  may  be  in.  their  natural  state  ; 
but  in  several  instances  they  have  been  found  more  or  less  congested. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  a  dog  which  died  in  a 
few  minutes  from  a  dose  of  tliree  drachms  of  Scheele's  acid,  was 
intensely  reddened  throughout,  presenting  the  appearance  met  with 
in  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning.  In  a  large  number  of  experimpnts 
upon  dogs,  the  late  Mr.  Nunneley  found  generally  a  congested  con- 
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dition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  ;  if  empty  at  the 
time  tlie  poison  was  taken,  this  organ  was  found  much  contracted, 
and  of  a  brick- red  colour.    This  appearance  of  congestion  was  ob- 
served on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina,  the  rectum,  and 
conjunctiva,  when  the  acid  was  applied  to  these  parts.  ('Prov. 
Trans.'  N.  S.  vol.  3,  p.  79.)    Redness  of  the  stomach  was  noticed 
in  the  cases  of  the  Parisian  epileptics.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1829,  vol. 
1,  p.  507  ;  also  in  a  case  -which  occurred  at  Uuy's  Hospital  under 
Dr.  Hodgkin.)    The  late  Dr.  Geoghegan,  of  Dublin,  communicated 
to  me  the  particulars  of  a  case  in  which  the  redness  of  the  mucous 
membrane  was  well  marked.    Ii>  April  1847,  a  healthy  man,  set. 
30,  swallowed  a  large  dose  of  prussic  acid.    He  was'  afterwards 
found  dead  in  his  bed.    The  body  wa,s  inspected  in  five  hours  ; 
rigidity  had  then  commence4,  and  there  was  some  warmth.  The 
face  was  pale,  the  eyes  were  half  closed,  not  presenting  any  remark- 
able brilliancy  or  prominence,  and  there  was  great  dilatation  of  the 
pupils.    The  mouth  was  closed,  and  no  froth  issued  from  it.  The 
abdomen  was  the  only  cavity  examined'.    The  muscles  vyere  red, 
and  gave  out,  on  section,  a  good  deal  of  fluid  l]lood,  which  had  a 
strong  odour  of  prussic  acid  ;  the  odour  of  the  poison  was  also  per- 
ceptible in  the  abdomen.    About  eight  ounces  of  a  thick  farinaceous 
mass  were  found  in  the  stomach  ;  the  odour  of  prussic  acid  was 
very  perceptible  in  this  organ,  but  it  was  mixed  with  that  of  rancid 
food.    The  mucous   membrane  had  everywhere    except  at  the 
greater  end  and  posterior  wall,  a  vivid  inflammatory  redness  of  a 
well-marked  character,  and  it  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  viscid 
mucus  to  a  considerable  extent.    This  membrape,  even  after  it 
had  been  washed  three  times  in  water,  ^ave  out  a  strong  odour  of 
prussic  acid.    In  a  case  which  I  examined  in  May  1850,  in  which 
death  had  been  caused  by  a  large  dose  of  the  acid,  there  was  a 
generally  congested  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Blaker,  of  Lewes,  for  an  account  of  the 
appearances  in  the  body  of  a  medical  student  who  destroyed  him- 
self in  March  1860,  by  swallowing  about  one  drachm  of  Scheele's 
acul.    He  was  found  in  a  state  of  collapse  and  breathing  heavily, 
m  about  half  a  minute  from  the  time  at  which  he  was  last  seen.' 
He  died  in  twenty  minutes.    The  coats  of  the  stomach  were  greatly 
congested  towards  the  cardiac  end.    The  minute  vessels  through- 
out were  filled  with  dark  blood,  and  there  were  some  spots  of 
effused  blood  beneath  the  muc(fus  coat.    The  intestines  were  highly 
congested,  the   small  vessels  being  visible  all  over  the  coats. 
There  was  no  congestion  of  the  membranes  of  tlie  brain.  Dr. 
Frank  has  recorded  the  appearances  ip  two  cases  wliicli  fell  under 
hia  notice.    (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrssc]irift,''l8(')8,  vol.  '2,  p.  179.) 

fn  a  case  which  occurred  to  Casper,  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  the 
krge  vein.H  of  the  abdomen  and  chest,  as  well  as  the  lun^s  were 
filled  with  dark  fluid  blood  ;  there  was  a  small  quantity  in  the  right 
ventricle,  while  the  Ijrain  and  its  membranes  wero  bloodless. 
There  were  red  patches  on  the  stomach  and  oesophagus.  (Casper" 
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'  Ger.  Med.'  vol.  1,  p.  432.)  Congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes, of  the  lungs,  heart,  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  have  been  found  more  or 
less  in  different  cases,  but  there  is  no  constancj^  or  uniformity  in 
the  appearances  ;  and,  but  for  the  presence  of  the  well-known  udour 
of  the  poison,  there  would  have  been  in  some  cases  no  suspicion  of 
the  cause  of  death.  The  odoior  of  the  poison,  if  not  observed  in 
the  body,  is  generally  perceptible  in  the  stomach  for  several  days 
after  death,  unless  the  quantity  of  poison  is  small,  and  it  is  mixed 
up  with  other  strongly  smelling  substances.  If  death  has  been 
rapid,  the  dose  large,  and  the  inspection  recent,  as  in  the  case  just 
related,  all  the  cavities,  as  well  as  the  blood,  have  the  odour. 

Besides  the  appearances  above  described,  the  brain  and  lungs 
have  been  found  congested,  although  not  invariably.  The  blood  is, 
in  some  instances;  quite  liquid,  in  others  thick  and  semi-coagulated. 
(Heller's  '  Archiv.^  vols.  1,  2,  1845,  p.  143.)  In  most  cases  tliis 
liquid  has  be6n  found  of  a  very  dark  colour,  in  a  few  red,  and  in 
other  cases  again  of  a  violet  or  pinkish  hue. 

After  this  description  of  the  appearances  met  with  in  death  from 
a  large  dose  of  the  poison,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  those  found  in 
the  body  of  a  woman  killed  by  the  smallest  dose  of  prussic  acid  yet 
known  to  have  destroyed  life.    The  inspection  was  made  ninety 
hours  after  death.     The  teeth  were  clenched,  and  some  froth 
was  still  adhering  to  the  mouth  ;  the  face  was  of  a  dusky  red  hue, 
and  the  whole  of  the  depending  part  of  the  body  of  a  dark  purple 
or  violet  colour  :  it  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  body 
of  a  person  who  had  died  from  asphyxia.    The  dura  mater  and 
sinuses  were  much  congested,  and  the  whole  of  the  substance  of 
the  brain  was  dotted  with  blood,  which  was  fluid  and  very  black  ; 
the  ventricles  were  empty,  and  the  plexus  choroides  pale  and 
bloodless  ;  but  no  odrtur  of  prussic  acid  was  perceptible.  On 
opening  the  chest,  the  odour  was  more  plainly  perceived  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body  ;  the  lungs  were  much  congested,  but 
otherwise  healthy  ;  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  was  distended 
with  fluid  black  blood.    The  stomach  contained  four  ounces  of  a 
liquid  smelling  strongly  of  prussic  acid-,  its  lining  membrane  was 
healthy,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  patch  of  redness  near  the 
cardiac  orifice  ;  but-,  as  the  deceased  had  sufi'ered  from  gastric 
symptoms,  this  may  have  been  owing  to  disease,  and  not  to  the 
action  of  the  poison.    The  liver,  gall-bladder,  and  kidneys  were 
healthy,  except  that  the  latter  were  congested,  and  had  a  darJ£ 
pinkish  hue.    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  460.) 

Fatal  Dose.— The  smallest  dose  of  this  acid  which  is  reported 
to  have  caused  death,  was  in  a  case  which  bccuiTcd  to  Mr.  Hicks. 
('Med.  Gaz.' vol.  35,  p.  896.)  A  healthy  adult  woman  died  in 
twenty  minutes  from  a  dose  equivalent  to  mne-tentlis  of  a  gram  oi 
anhydrous  prussic  acid.  This  was  equivalent  to  aboivt  twenUi  r/mm» 
of  Scheele's  acid.  In  a  c-fee  reported  by  Mr.  T.  Taylor  (  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  104)  a  stout  healthy  man  swallowed  tlus  dose,  i.e. 
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nine-tenths  of  a  grain,  by  mistake,  and  remained  insensible  for/oirr 
hoars,  when  he  vomited,  and  began  to  recover.    TJie  vomited  luat- 
ters  had  710  oduiir  of  the  poison,  showing  that,  if  not  concealed  by 
other  odours,  the  whole  of  the  acid  must  have  been  absorbed.  He 
had  a  very  narrow  escape  of  his  hfe.    Dr.  Banks  has  p\iblished  a 
case  m  which  a  woman  recovered  after  swallowing  thirty  drops  of 
prussic  acid.  ('  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  48,  p.  44.)  The  largest 
dose  ivom  which  an  adult  has  recovered,  was  probably  in  a  case 
wliich  has  been  reported  by  Mr.  Burman.    ('  Lancet,'  Jan.  14, 
1854.)    His  father,  let.  (50,  of  a  strong  constitution,  took  by  mis- 
take a  drachm  of  prussic  acid,  equivalent  to  2-4  grains  of  anhydrous 
acid.    In  a  few  seconds  he  perceived  the  mistake,  and  swallowed 
half  an  ounce  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  with  a  little  water. 
Fom-  minutes  after  taking  the  poison,  cold  affusion  was  employed, 
and  sulphate  of  iron  and  spirit  of  ammonia  were  administered. 
Vomiting,  with  convulsive  shuddering  and  insensibility,  took  place. 
In  twenty  minutes  consciousness  retiu-ned,  and  fifteen  minutes 
later  he  was  able  to  walk  upstaii-s  to  bed.    He  perfectly  recovered, 
but  in  the  absence  of  the  early  treatment  resorted  to,  it  is  most 
probable  that  he  would  have  died.    Sir  R.  Clrristison  has  reported 
HI  the  '  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal '  (Feb.  1850,  p.  9'7)  the  case 
of  an  adult  who  recovered  after  taking  a  dose  equivalent  to  a  grain 
and  a  half  or  two  grains  of  anhydrous  acid.    The  treatment  con- 
sisted in  the  evacuation  of  the  stomach  by  the  stomach-pump,  and 
in  pouring  a  current  of  cold  water  on  the  head.    The  symptoms 
were  such  that  the  man  would  liave  died,  but  for  immediate  treat- 
ment.   It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  this  case  no  bottle  or  vessel 
could  be  found  in  the  room,  or  under  tlie  window.    The  patient 
hastily  summoned  his  wife  one  evening,  told  her  that  he  had  taken 
prussic  acid,  and  immediately  fell  down  senseless  on  a  sofa,  without 
either  cry  or  conviUsion,  but  drawing  liis  breath  deeply,  forcibly, 
and  slowly.    He  recovered  in  about  three  hoiu's,  but  had  an  unusual 
disposition  to  sleep,  even  on  the  following  day.    Another  remark- 
able case  of  recovery  from  a  dose  nearly  as  large  occurred  to  Mr. 
Bishop.    ('Prov.  Med.  Jour.'  ^ug.  13,  1845,  p.  517.) 

From  the  facts  hitherto  observed,  we  shall  not  be  m-ong  in  as- 
suming that  about  twenty  grains  of  Scheele's  acid,  at  five  per  cent, 
(equal  to  one  grain  of  anhydrous  acid),  or  an  equivalent  portion  of 
another  acid,  would  Commonly  sullice  to  destroy  the  life  of  an  adult, 
riiis  I  believe  to  be  the  nearest  approacli  that  we  can  make  to  tlie 
smallest  fatal  dose.  In  Reg.  v.  JJv.ll,  tried  at  Lewes  Autumn  Assiw s, 
18(i0,  a  question  arose  respecting  the  minimum  fatal  dose  of  this 
poison.  The  accused,  a  young  medical  man,  was  cliarged  witli  tlie 
manslaughter  of  his  motlior,  a  woman,  jet.  (Ki.  He  had  ]irescribed 
for  her  prussic  acid  to  relieve  sickness.  Ho  prociu-ed  for  her  a 
bottle  of  Scheele's  acid,  said  to  contain  f)i)e  draclnu.  He  adminis- 
tered four  minims  to  deceased  in  the  morning,  and  it  appeared  to 
benefit  her.  in  the  evening  he  gave  her  another  dose,  amount- 
ing, according  to  his  statement,  to  '  seven  drops.'    The  deceased 
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■nent  upstairs,  became  insensible,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes.  "When 
the  bottle  was  examined,  twenty-five  minims  remained  in  it ;  hence 
thirty-five  minims  were  alleged  to  be  missing,  but  the  druggist  who 
sold  the  acid  poured  out  the  quantity  conjecturaUy,  and  the  bottle 
was  found  to  have  a  broken  cork.  The  strength  of  the  acid  had  not 
been  determined.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  prisoner  was 
acquitted.  In  this  case  the  Court  desired  to  know  the  relation  of 
drops  to  minims,  but  no  satisfactory  answer  could  be  given.  The 
size  of  a  drop  materially  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  measurement.  Seven 
drops  of  Scheele's  acid  dropped  from  a  small  phial  measured  seven 
minims.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  above  case,'that  the  poison 
caused  death,  and  unless  we  assume  that  seven  drops  or  minims  will 
destroy  life,  which  is  not  probable,  the  deceased  must  have  taken  a 
much  larger  dose  than  the  accused  had  intended. 

Period  at  which  death  takes  place.— When  the  dose  is  two 
drachms  and  upwards,  we  may  probably  take  the  average  period  for 
death  at  from  iioo  to  ten  minutes.  In  Mr.  Hicks's  case,  twenty  grains 
of  Scheele's  acid  destroyed  life  in  twenty  minutes.  It  is  only  when  the 
dose  is  just  in  a  fatal  proportion,  that  we  find  a  person  survive  from 
half  an  liour  to  an  hour.  In  this  respect,  death  by  prussic  acid  is 
like  death  by  lightning  ;  the  person  in  general  either  dies  speedily 
or  recovers  altogether.  According  to  Dr.  Lonsdale,  death  has 
occurred  in  man  as  early  as  the  second,  and  as  late  as  the  forty-fifth 
minute.  But  although  death  does  not  commonly  ensue  until  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  sensibility  and  muscular  power  may 
cease  in  a  few  seconds. 

While  it  may  be  said  that  those  who  survive  an  hour  have  a 
good  chance  of  recovery,  death  may  still  occur  from  this  poison  after 
the  lapse  of  a  longer  tjnje.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Fagge, 
a  man  swallowed  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the  acid.  He  became 
rapidly  insensible,  but  did  not  die  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  ('  Guy  s 
Hosp.  Rep.'  1869,  p.  259.)  ,      .  ^ 

Treatment.— Cold  aflFusion  to  the  head  and  spine  has  been  found 
the  mo.st  efficacious  mode  of  treatment.    In  a  case  that  occuiTcd  to 
Dr  Banks,  a  girl  took  by  mistake  in  medicine,  tlurty  mmims  ot 
prussic  acid.    In^ediately  afterwards  she  sprang  up  convulsively 
from  her  seat,  and  feU  senseless.    Her  teeth  were  firmly  set,  and 
her  eyes  staring  and  fixed.    Stimulants  failed  to  rouse  her  ;  the 
limbs  were  flaccid;  the  pupils  dilated,  and  she  was  wholly  insen- 
sible ;  the  respiration  was  slow,  and  the  pulse  scarcely  perceptible. 
A  stream  of  cold  water  from  a  pitcher  was  allowed  to  fall  from  some 
height  on  the  region  of  the  spine.    In  a  minute  she  began  to  move 
ancl  became  convulsed  ;  her  symptoms  abated,  and  m  a  few  hours 
she  was  quite  collected.    She  recovered  in  a  few  days  ;  but  there  is 
hardly  a  doubt  that  she  would  have  died,  had  she  not  been  thus  early 
treated.   ('Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  48,  p.  44.)  another 
case  of  recovery,  cold  affusion  was  successfully  resorted  to  at  a  later 
period.    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  3G,  p.  104  ;  see  also  '  Prov.  Med.  Jour. 
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March  5,  1845,  p.  153,  and  'Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  59,  p. 
72.)  The  vapour  of  ammonia  may  be  cautiously  applied  to  the 
nostrils,  and  stimulating  liniments  by  friction  to  the  chest  and 
abdomen  ;  but  unless  the  dose  is  small,  and  the  patient  is  seen 
early,  there  can  be  little  hope  of  benefit  from  any  treatment. 

Internal  remedies  appeal-  to  be  of  no  service.  The  blood  is 
speedily  poisoned,  and  no  chemical  a.ntidote  can  reach  this  liquid  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  poison.  If  the  power  of  •  swallowing 
remains,  an  emetic  may  be  given,  the  stomach-pump  used,  or  the 
throat  UTitated,  to  clear  the  stomach  of  any  residuary  poison. 

In  Eeg.  v.  Belcmey  (Cent.  Crim.  Court,  Aug.  1844),  a  question 
arose  respectmg  the  proper  mode  of  treating  cases  of  poisoning  by 
prussic  acid.  The  prisoner  was  a  surgeon,  and  he  was  charged  with 
the  miu-der  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  his  presence  from  the  eflects  of 
a  large  dose  of  prussic  acid.  The  medical  facts  in  the  case  were 
very  simple.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  poison  had  been 
taken,  and  that  it  was  the  cause  of  death.  The  nature  of  the 
syinptoms,  their  rapid  and  fatal  course,  and  the  detection  of  the 
poison  m  large  quantity  in  the  stomach,  rendered  these  conclusions 
absolutely  certain.  Again,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  poison  had 
been  administered,  either  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  by  the 
prisoner,  i.e.  that  it  was  through  his  act,  either  criminal  or  imio- 
cent,  that  the  poison  was  placed  within  reach  of  the  deceased,  and 
under  curcumstances  which  would  rendfer  it  not  improbable  that  she 
would  swallow  it  by  mistake.  It  was  placed  in  a  common  drinking- 
glass  in  the  bedroom  in  which  she  was  lying,  the  prisoner  being  at 
the  time  m  an  adjoming  room.  He  accounted  for  this  strange  con- 
duct by  saying  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using  prussic  acid  medi- 
cinally ;  that  he  broke  the  bottle  in  trying  to  remove  the  stopper  ; 
and,  in  order  to  save  the  contents,  collected  the  acid  in  a  tumbler 
S^^^^^^^ch  as  is  used  for  drinking  water !  His  attention  was 
called  off,  and  he  went  into  an  adjoining  room,  without,  as  it  woidd 
appear,  making  any  remark,  or  cautioning  his  wife  respecting  the 
poison  placed  in  the  tumbler,  and  within  her  reach  ! 

The  presumption  of  criminality,  under  such  circumstances,  had 
no  direct  relation  to  medical  evidence  ;  it  was  a  question  to  be 
decided  by  the  jury  from  the  facts  proved.  The  medical  evidence 
had,  however,  two  important  bearings  ;  1,  the  plan  of  treatment 
which  should  be  adopted  in  such  an  emergency  by  a  medical  man  ; 
2,  the  exact  period  at  which  insensibility  and  loss"  of  consciousness 
supervene  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  prussic  acid.  The  prisoner,  on 
hnding  that  his  wife  had  swallowed  the  poison,  called  for  assistance 
but  did  not  at  the  time  state  the  real  cause  of  the  symptoms  ;  al- 
though it  came  out  in  evidence  that  he  must  have  known  that'  the 
deceased  had  swallowed  prussic  acid.  He  caused  her  feet  and  hands 
to  be  put  into  hot  watei-,  and  talked  of  bleeding  her  ;  but  said  it 
was  of  no  use,  as  circulation  had  ceased  ('  she  had  no  pulse').  He 
told  the  first  witness,  who  came  to  her,  that  'she  would  not  come 
to— It  was  a  disease  of  the  heart,  and  that  her  mother  had  died  just 
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like  it  mue  months  ago.'  But  it  was  subsequently  proved  that  the 
prisoner  had  himself  registered  the  cause  of  death  in  the  mother  as 
bilious  fever  !  The  late  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  who  gave  evidence  at 
the  trial,  was  questioned  upon  the  usual  remedies  in  such  cases, 
which  he  stated  to  be — cold  affusion,  ammonia,  and  stimulants  ; 
and  very  properly  expressed  an  opinion,  that  what  had  been  done 
by  the  prisoner  could  be  of  no  benefit  whatever.  The  jury  acquitted 
the  prisoner.  The  verdict  did  not  proceed  from  any  defect  in  the 
medical  evidence  ;  the  cause  of  death  was  clear,  and  it  was  for  the 
jury  to  determine  the  value  of  the  moral  and  circumstantial  evidence 
against  the  prisoner  as  the  alleged  administrator.  Of  these  circum- 
stances, Avhich  were  exceedingly  strong,  it  is  here  unnecessary  to 
speak  ;  but  the  learned  judge  and  the  jury,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
persons,  took  a  very  lenient  view  of  them. 


CHAPTER  60. 

BRUSSIC  ACID.— CHKMICAI.  ANALYSIS.— THB  SILVER,  IRON,  AND  SULFHrR- 
TESTS  APPLIKD  TO  THE  LIQUID  AND  VAPOUR. — DETECTION  IN  ORGANIC 
LIQUIDS  WITHQUT  UISTn.LATI0N.— PROCESS  BY  DISTILLATION.— DETECTION 

IN  THE  TISSUES.— IN    THE   DEAD    BODY.  CHANGES   PRODUCED    IN  IT  BY 

PUTREFACTION. — QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

CHEMICA3C-  ANALYSIS. 

Prussic  acid  is  a  limpid  colourless  liquid.    Its  specific  gravity, 
when  its  strength  ranges  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acid  is 
0  -998     It  is,  therefore,  just  barely  lighter  than  water,  but  it  readily 
mixes  with  wafer  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions.    It  has  a  faint  acid 
reaction  ;  if  Htmus  paper  is  strongly  reddened  by  it,  the  presence 
of  sulphuric  or  of  some  foreign  acid  may  be  suspected.    It  is  some- 
times thus  acidulated  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  it     Its  vapour 
has  a  peculiar  orfoitr  which,  when  the  acid  is  concentrated,  although 
not  at  first  perceptible,  is  suflicient  to  produce  giddiness,  insensi- 
bility, and  other  alarming  symptoms.    It  was  at  one  time  supposed 
that  the  odo7ir  might  be  present  in  cases  in  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  detect  the  poison  by  chemical  processes,  instances 
of  this  are  given  by  Orfila  ('  Ann  d'Hyg.  vol.  1,  p^489)  ;  by  D 
Lonsdale  ('  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  51,  p.  52)  and  by  Di. 
Christison  (Op.  cit.  1854,  pp.  760,  774).    Improved  methods  of 
research  have,  however,  shown  that  the  acid  may  be  cl^tected 
cases  in  which  the  odour  is  not  perceptible,  as  well  as  m  those  in 
wliich  it  ma-y  be  concealed  by  other  odours. 

In  eTJ.  DoneUan  (Warwick  Lent  Assizes,  1781)  there  was  no 
chemical  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  poison,  but  the  or?o,«r  o 
bitter  almonds  was  plainly  perceived  by  one  witness  "  the  dn  ught 
administered  to  the  deceased  ;  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the 
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symptoms,  the  rapid  death,  and  the  moral  circumstances  of  the  case, 
left  no  reasonable  doubt  that  prussic  acid  contained  in  laurel  water 
was  tlie  cause  of  death.  It  was  a  question  in  Bdaneifs  case  (p.  597), 
how  fai-  the  odour  of  prussic  acid  was  likely  to  be  concealed  when 
the  poison  was  mixed  with  a  saline  solution  (sulphate  of  magnesia). 
From  experiment,  I  have  not  found  that  this  causes  any  other 
difference  than  mere  dilution  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 
Pnissic  acid  is  constantly  and  rapidly  evolved  from  all  solids  and 
fluids  which  contain  it,  but  the  evolution  appears  to  be  slow  in  pro- 
portion to  tlie  degree  of  dilution. 

Its  vapour  is  so  diffusible  that  it  readily  traverses  by  osmosis 
all  porous  membranes,  and,  in  reference  to  viscera  or  organic  liquids 
supposed  to  contain  the  poison,  unless  they  are  at  once  securely 
conlined  in  well-stoppered  glass  vessels,  it  will  rapidly  escape.  It 
traverses  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  and  is  soon  lost.  The  tests 
which  are  best  adapted  for  the  detection  of  this  poison,  either  in 
liquid  or  vapoui-,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  concentrated  or  diluted 
acid,  so  far  as  the  detection  of  the  vapour  is  concerned,  whether  it 
is  pure  or  mixed  with  organic  matter.  In  the  simple  state,  the 
tests  ai-e  thi-ee  in  number— the  Silvar,  the  Iron,  and  the  Sulphur 
tests. 

1.  Tlie  Silver-test.  Nitrate  of  Silver.— This  yields,  with  prussic 
acid,  a  dense  white  precipitate,  speedily  subsiding  in  heavy  clots  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  leaving  the  liquid  almost  clear.  The 
precipitate  is  identified  as  cyanide  of  silver  by  the  following  proper- 
ties -.—a.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  nitric  acid  ;  but  when  drained  of 
water,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  strong  acid  is  added,  it  is  easily 
dissolved  on  boiling,  b.  It  evolves  prussic  acid,  when  digested  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  c.  The  precipitate,  when  tuell  dried,  and  heated 
in  a  small  recluction-tubp,  yields  cyanogen,  wliich  may  be  burnt  as 
It  issues,  producing  a  rose-red  flame  with  a  blue  halo.  This  is  a 
well-jnarked  character,  and  at  once  identifies  the  acid  which  yielded 
the  precipitate  as  prussic  acid.  By  this  property,  the  cyanide  is 
ennnently  distinguished  from  all  the  other  salts  of  silver.  In  the 
etiq.ioyment  of  tlie  silver-test  for  the  detection  of  the  vapour  of  the 
poison,  we  place  a  few  drops  of  the  silver  solution  in  a  watch-glass, 
and  invert  it  over  another  watch-glass  or  beaker  containing  the  sus- 
pected poisonous  liquid.  Cyanide  of  silver,  indicated  by  the  for- 
mation of  an  opaque  white  film  in  the  solution,  is  immediately 
produced,  if  only  in  a  moderate  state  qf  concentration.  Que  drop 
of  a  diluted  acid  containing  less  than  l-50tli  of  a  grain' of  tlie  anhy- 
drous acid  produces  speedily  a  visible  effect.  When  the  prussic 
acid  is  more  diluted,  a  few  minutes  are  rerjuired  ;  and  the  opaque 
film  begins  to  show  itself  at  tiie  edges  of  the  silver  solution.  In 
tliis  case  the  acti(jn  nuiy  be  accelerated  by  the  heat  of  the  hand.  If 
tlie  vapour  is  allowed  to  reaclithe  nitrate  of  silver  gradiuilly,  and  is 
iiiiich  diluted  with  air,  then  instead  of  an  opaipie  film  of  cyanide  of 
silver,  crystals  well  defined  imdcr  the  microscope  will  be  slowly 
•produced,  and  these  will  constitute  an  additional  proof  of  the  pre- 
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sence  of  the  acid  in  a  state  of  vapo^ir.  As  shown  in  the  annexed 
illustration  (fig.  57),  these  crystals  have  the  form  of  slender  prisms 

with  oblique  terminations.  They 
often  hang  together  in  groups,  and 
generally  require  a  high  magnifymg 
power  to  render  them  visible. 

2.  The  Iron-test. — The  object  of 
the  application  of  tliis  test  is  the 
production  of  Prussian  blue.  We  add 
to  a  smaU  quantity  of  the  suspected 
poisonous  liquid,  a  few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  potash  and  of  green  sul- 
phate of  iron.  A  dirty  green  or 
brownish  precipitate  falls ;  on  shaking 
ibis  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  add- 
ing diluted  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  the  liquid  becomes  blue  ;  and 
Crystals  o£  cyanide  ot  silver  Horn  the  Prussian  blue,  of  its  well-known 
vapour  o£  p'russic  acid,  magnified  124  colour,  unafifected  by  diluted  acids, 
diameters.  subsides.    If  the  prussic  acid  is  in 

small  quantity,  the  liquid  is  at  first  yellow,  from  the  salt  of  iron 
formed  ;  it  then  becomes  green,  but  the  precipitate  ultimately  sub- 
sides so  as  to  appear  of  a  deep  blue  colour  in  the  mass.  The  iron- 
test  may  be  employed  for  the  detection  bf  the  vapour  of  prussic 
acid,  by  the  same  metliod  as  that  described  in  speaking  of  the 
silver-test.  For  this  purpose  we  phace  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
potash  in  a  watch-glass  or  saucer,  and  invert  it  over  the  suspected 
liquid.  After  a  few  minutes'  exposurp  a  drop  of  solution  of  green 
sulphate  of  iron  may  be  added,  and  then  a  drop  of  diluted  hydro- 
chloric acid,  when  Prussian  blue  will  appear.  The  silver  and  the 
iron-tests  may  be  easily  conjoined  in  testing  the  same  quantity  of 
poison.  If  the  precipitated  cyanide  of  silver,  obtained  by  the  ad- 
dition of  nitrate  bf  silver  tb  the  su.spected  li(iuid,  is  dried  and  tlien 
moistened  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the  vapour  may  be  col- 
lected in  a  watch-glass  or  saucer,  on  the  plan  above  described. 
Prussian  blue  will  be  prbcured,  and  thus  corroborate  the  action  of 
tlie  silver-test.  No  acid  but  the  prussic,  will  producfe  Prussian  blue 
under  these  circumstances. 

3.  The  Sulphur-test.— Some  years  since  Liebig  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing process  for  detecting  prussic  acid  as  a  liqidd.  ('  Oesterrei- 
chische  Med.  Wochenschrift,'  Marz  27,  1847,  p.  396.)  If  a  small 
quantity  of  the  bi.sulphide  of  amnionium  is  added  to  a  few  drops  of 
a  solution  of  prussic  acid,  and  the  mixture  is  gently  warmed,  it 
becomes  colourless,  and,  on  evaporation,  leaves  crystals  of  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  ammonium— the  sulpliocyanic  acid  being  indicated  by 
tile  intense  blood-red  colour  produced  on  addiiig  to  the  dry  residue 
a  solutifm  of  a  nearly  neutral  persalt  of  iron  ;  this  red  colour  im- 
mediately disappears  on  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  sbliitibn  of  corrosive 
sublimate.    The  colour  is  also  destroyed  by  mineral  atids,  and 
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intensity  is  diminished  by  moderate  dilntion  with  water.  This 
process  is  very  delicate,  and  it  therefore  re<iuires  some  care  in  its 
application  :  thus,  if  the  boiling  and  evaporation  are  not  carried  far 
enough,  the  persalt  of  iron  will  be  precipitated  black  by  the  unde- 
composed  sulphide  ;  and,  if  the  heat  be  carried  too  far,  the  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  ammonium  may  itself  undergo  decomposition,  and  be 
lost.  It  mil  be  perceived,  tob;  that  it  recjuires  a  longer  time  for  its 
application  than  either  the  silver  or  the  iron-test.  If  the  prussic 
acid  contains  traces  of  Prussian  blue  or  a  salt  of  iron,  it  will  acquire 
a  dark  coloiu-  on  the  additioh  Of  the  sulphide. 
_  The  gi-eat  utility  of  the  sulphur-test,  however,  is  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  detection  of  the  minutest  portion  of  prussic  acid  when 
in  a  state  of  vapour.    A  watch-glass 

containing  one  drop  of  the  sulphide  Fig.  58. 

is  inverted  over  the  liquid.  No 
change  apparently  takes  place  in 
the  sulphide;  but  if  the  watch-glass 
containing  it,  is  removed  after  the 
lapse  of  from  half  a  minute  to  ten 
minutes,  according  to  the  quantity 
and  strength  of  the  prussic  acid 
present,  prismatic  crystals  of  sul- 
phocyanide  of  ammonium  will  be 
obtained  on  gently  evaporating  the 
liquid  to  dryness.  With  an  acid  of 
from  three  to  five  per  cent,  the 
action  is  completed  in  ten  seconds. 
The  addition  of  one  drop  of  the 
neutral  persulphate  of  iron  (free 
from  nitric  acid")  to  the  dried  rp^\  Crystals  of  sulphocyanicle  of  ammoiiimn 
,1,„.  XXI    T_i  .  1  '•''"^       from  the  vapour  of  prussic  acid  (in 

aue,  DringSOUt  the  blobd-red  colour      beer),  magoified  70  diameters, 
instantly,  which  is  intense  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  sulphocyanide  present.    Such  is  the 
simple  method  of  employing  the  sulphur-vapour  test.    When  the 
prussic  acid  is  much  diluted,  the  warmth  of  the  hand  may  serve 
to  expedite  the  evolution  of  the  vapbur.    I  have  elsewhere  made 
some  remarks  on  the  application  of  this  process  for  the  detection 
of  pnissic  acid.    (See  'Med;  Gaz.'  1847,  vol.  39,  p.  765.) 
^    Fnmic  Acid  in  (h-ganic  liquids.     Detection  by  vapour  ivithont 
at.itillation. — Any  organic  liquid  suspected  to  contain  prussic  acid, 
e.<f.  the  matters  first  vomited,  ot-  the  cbnteiits  of  the  stomach  after 
death,  may,  under  the  Umitations  already  mentioned,  emit  an  odour 
of  the  poison  perceptible  to  one  or  more  individuals.    If  tlie  liciuid 
has  no  odour  of  prussic  acid  j  but  an  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
or  of  some  strongly-smelling  substance,  e.g.  peppermint  or  tobacco,' 
still  the  pbisoii  may  be  present,  and  it  may  be  detected,  if  not  as  a 
liquid  by  the  ordinary  process  of  distillation — at  least  by  its  vapour. 
Of  the  two  processes  to  lie  pursued,  tliat  which  relates  to  tlie  de- 
tection of  the  vapour  is  the  more  certain,  and  open  to  tlie  fewest 
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objections.  It  should  always  be  tried  before  resorting  to  distillation, 
because  no  plausible  objection  can  then  be  raised  on  the  ground 
that  prussic  acid  might  have  been  generated  from  a  decomposition 
of  animal  matter  dming  this  process.  If  the  poison  be  clearly  and 
nneqiiivocally  detected  by  its  vapour,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
resorting  to  distillation,  except  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
proportion  of  prussic  acid  present.  The  organic  liquid  shoiild  be 
placed  in  a  wide -mouthed  bottle  or  beaker,  to  which  a  watch-glass 
has  been  previously  fitted  as  a  cover.  The  capacity  of  the  bottle 
may  be  such  as  to  allow  the  surface  of  the  liquid  to  be  witliin  one  or 
two  inches  of  the  concave  surface  of  the  watch-glass.  The  solution 
of  Nitrate  of  silver  is  then  used  as  a  trial-test  in  the  manner  ah-eady 
described  (p.  599).  If  the  200th  part  of  a  grain  of  prussic  acid  is 
present,  and  not  too  largely  diluted,  it  will  be  detected  (at  a  tem- 
perature of  60°)  by  the  di;op  pf  nitrate  of  silver  being  converted 
into  an  opaque  white  or  crystalline  film  of  cyanide  of  silver,  the 
chemical  change  commencing  at  the  margin.  We  may  then  sub- 
stitute for  the  nitrate  of  silver  the  bisulphide  of  ammonium,  and 
proceed  in  the  manner  above  described.  The  warmth  of  the 
hands  will  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  vappur,  or  it  may  be  some- 
times necessary  to  place  the  bottle  in  a  bagin  of  warm  water.  If 
the  solution  of  silver  is  darkened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  a 
result  of  putrefaction,  the  sulphur-test  alone  should  be  used. 

Detedunt,  by  dintiUatioit,. — This  process  was  originally  suggested 
by  La.ssaigne.  The  organic  liquid  should  be  distilled  in  a  water- 
bath  at  212°.  The  apparatus  is  the  same  as  that  for  arsenic.  (See 
fig.  22,  p.  326.)  About  one-sixth  or  one-eighth  of  the  contents  of 
the  retort  may  be  collected  in  a  receiver  kept  cool  by  water.  The 
'test.s  may  now  be  appUed  to  the  distilled  liquid.  If  the  trial-tests 
indicate  that  the  quantity  of  poison  is  small,  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  or  caustic  potash  may  be  placed  in  the  receiver,  to  fix  the 
acid  as  it  is  distilled  over;  Prussian  blue  may  then  be  procured  in 
tlie  manner  described,  or  the  vapo\ir  may  be  at  once  absorbed  by 
bisulphide  of  ammonium  in  the  receiver,  and  the  liquid  evaporated 
to  obtain  sulphocyanide.  Some  have  advised  the  employment  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  distillatipn  process,  but  this  is  not  necessary 
unless  the  liquid  is  strongly  alkaline  from  ammonia.  When  the 
viscera  have  undergone  putrefaction,  no  trace  of  prussic  acid  may  be 
detected  either  in  the  form  of  vapour  or  by  distillation.  In  this 
case,  it  may  have  been  converted  into  sulphocyanide  of  a,mmoniuin 
by  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  produced  during  putrefaction.  This 
substance  may  be  separated  and  detected  by  a  process  hereafter 
described.    (See  p.  607.) 

In  the  tismes.  — Soon  after  death  the  poison  may  be  easily  de- 
tected in  the  blood,  secretions,  or  any  of  the  soft  organs,  by  placing 
tliem  in  a  bottle,  and  collecting  the  vapour  in  the  manner  already 
described.  This  will  be  found  to  be  far  more  convenient  and  satis- 
factory than  the  process  by  distillation.  In  the  case  of  a  dog  poisoned 
by  a  large  dose  of  prussicacid,  Mr.  Hicks  brought  to  me  the stomacli 
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after  it  had  been  exposed  twenty-four  hom-s,  and  thoroughly  washed 
under  a  current  of  water,  and  yet  the  poison  was  readily  detected  by 
placing  the  whole  organ  in  a  bottle,  and  absorbing  the  vapour  by 
nitrate  of  silver.  This  shows  how  completely  the  animal  tissues  at 
death  are  penetrated  by  prussic  acid,  and  how  firmly  for  a  time  it 
is  retained  by  them.  The  poison  has  been  thus  discovered,  in  ex- 
periments on  animals,  in  the  blood  and  in  the  serous  exlialation  of 
the  chest. 

In  reference  to  the  detection  of  tliis  poison  in  organic  liquids 
or  solids,  it  may  be  a  question  on  what  results  an  analyst  should 
rely  for  conclusive  evidence  of  its  presence.  In  the  application  of 
the  tests  for  the  vapour,  either  to  an  organic  liqxiid  or  to  the  pro- 
duct of  a  double  distillation,  it  appears  to  me  that  in  order  to  render 
a  medical  opinion  conclusive  and  satisfactory,  the  usual  chemical 
results  should  be  at  least  obtained  by  the  silver  and  sulphur — or 
the  iron  and  sulphur-tests.  So  SDiall  a  quantity  of  the  poison  is 
required  for  the  application  of  the  two  tests,  that  there  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  for  relying  upon  the  action  of  one.  The 
silver  and  iron-test  may  be  applied  first,  and  these  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  sulphur-test,  as  the  vapour  of  the  latter  always 
contaminates  the  Uquid  to  be  tested.  It  is  true  that  the  sulphur- 
test  will  reveal  the  presence  of  the  poison  when  the  iron-test 
fails,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting  a  minute  trace  of  Prus- 
sian blue  ;  but  in  this  case  the  quantity  of  poison  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly small,  and  the  reaction  of  the  sulphur-test  very  feeble. 
Although  we  at  present  know  of  no  vapoyr  but  that  of  prussic  acid 
which  will  thus  affect  the  sylphur-test,  it  appears  to  me  that  we 
shovild  not  be  justified  in  relying  upon  infinitesimal  results,  which 
admit  of  no  kind  of  corroboration.  The  question  is  here  much  the 
same  as  in  reference  to  the  detection  by  the  process  of  Marsh,  of 
niiuute  traces  of  what  is  alleged  to  be  arsenic,  when  the  quantity 
is  too  small  to  be  separated  by  Reinsch's  process.  The  silver-test 
cannot  be  relied  on  for  detecting  small  quantities  of  prussic  acid 
in  organic  liquids  or  solids,  unless  we  also  procure  sulphocyanide 
of  ammonium  by  the  method  described.  When,  however,  we  have 
procured  the  coloured  results  by  the  iron  and  suliJiliur-tests,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  presence  of  the  poison.  With 
either  result  separately,  as  i\pplied  to  the  vapour,  there  may  be 
room  for  objecting  to  the  conclusion  that  prussic  acid  has  been 
certainly  detected.  If  more  than  one  test  is  employed  by  a  cautious 
analyst  in  examining  the  licpiid  poison  when  in  appreciable  quantity, 
how  much  more  is  such  a  corroboration  required  when  he  is  deal- 
ing with  an  imponderable  quantity  of  vapour  obtained  from  the 
organic  liquids  or  solids  of  a  dead  body  1 

tariod  at  ivhich  the  acid  may  b<s  detactcd  after  death. — If  an 
organic  liquid  containing  tlie  poison  is  kept  in  a  closely-stoppered 
Vessel,  it  may  sometimes  be  detected  after  a  long  jieriod.  But  when 
the  li(|uid  lins  been  (^x|)osed  ff-r  three  or  four  days,  tlie  vaiiour-tests 
have  ceased  to  indicate  its  presence  at  the  mouth  of  the  bottiu 
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containing  the  liquid  ;  still  the  acid  has  been  obtained  by  distillation. 
I  have  detected  prussic  acid  when  mixed  in  small  quantity  with 
porter  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  months  ;  but  then  the  bottle  had 
been  kept  closed,  and  the  contents  were  not  putrefied.  The  prac- 
tical question  for  consideration  is  for  how  long  a  period  may  we 
expect  to  find  the  acid  in  the  contents  of  the  putrefied  stomach  or 
tissues  of  the  body  of  a  person  who  has  died  from  its  etfects.  The 
following  facts  will  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  this  question  : — 
The  acid  has  been  found  in  the  stomach  by  distillation  tscven  days 
after  death,  although  the  odour  could  not  be  perceived  before 
distillation.  (Case  of  Ranms,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1833,  p.  365.)  Orfila 
is  said  to  have  discovered  it  eight  days  after  death  in  the  cases  of 
the  Parisian  epileptics  ;  but  he  merely  states  he  perceived  an  odour 
of  bitter  almonds,  not  that  he  obtained  the  acid  by  distillation  ! 
In  a  case  in  which  tlu'ee  drachms  had  been  taken,  I  could  neither 
detect  the  acid  by  the  odour  nor  by  the  most  careful  distillation, 
twelve  days  after  death.  The  poison  has  been  detected  in  the  sto- 
mach by  the  vapour  and  by  distillation,  in  one  case  in  three,  and  in 
other  cases  in  four^  five,  and  ten  days  after  death.  (See  Essential 
Oil  of  Almonds,  post.)  In  the  case  of  Marcuoley  (Cent.  Crim. 
Court,  Dec.  185G)  the  contents  of  the  stomach  consisted  of  two 
ounces  of  a  brownish  fluid  mixed  with  oili  They  were  received  by 
the  chemical  witness  seven  days  after  death,  in  a  bottle  secured  with 
bladder  only,  at  the  mouth.  Still  he  detected  prussic  acid  faintly 
by  the  smell  but  distinctly  by  the  tests.  He  procured  from  the 
stomach  and  contents  a  quantity  of  prussic  acid  equal  to  six -tenths 
of  a  minim  of  Seheele's  strength.  In  this  instance  about  two 
drachms  of  the  poison  had  been  taken,  and  had  caused  death  in 
an  hour. 

Assuming  that  a  small  but  fatal  dose  has  been  administered,  and 
that  the  dead  body  has  been  exjfosed  or  buried  for  a  few  weeks, 
it  is  not  probable  that  any  of  the  pdisdn  would  be  found  by  chemical 
analysis.  The  odour  may  entirely  disappear  in  a  week,  and  the 
longest  period  at  which  the  poison  itself  has  been  found  in  the  body, 
was°in  the  case  of  Montgomery  (Report  of  the  Trial  of  Thompson, 
Glasgow  Circuit  Court,  1857,  by  Hugh  Cowan,  pp.  9  and  53). 
The  deceased  died  in  about  fifty  minutes  after  having  taken  two 
drachms  of  prussic  acid  (three  and  a  quarter  grains  of  anhydrous 
acid).  The  death  took  place  on  the  13th  September ;  the  body 
was  buried  on  the  17th,  and  exhumed  on  the  30th.  The  parts 
removed  were  then  put  into  stoppered  bottles,  and  on  the  5th  of 
October  the  Drs.  McKinlay  detected  prussic  acid  doubtfully  by  the 
odour,  but  distinctl.y  by  the  three  tests,  in  the  stomach  before  dis- 
tillation, as  well  aa  in  the  liquid  distilled  from  the  stomach  and  its 
contents.  They  did  not  succeed  iti  detecting  its  presence  m  the 
tissues.  The  poison  was  here  detected  seventeen  days  after  death. 
About  five  weeks  subsequently  to  this  analysis,  the  organs,  which 
had  been  kept  closely  secured  in  glass  bottles,  were  examined  by  Vr. 
Maclagan.    The  heart,  kidneys,  and  intestines  gave  no  indication  ot 
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the  presence  of  the  poison,  but  it  was  detected  by  the  sulphur-test,  in 
the  form  of  vapour,  in  one-half  of  the  spleen,  although  there  was 
no  odour  of  the  poison.  Dr.  Maclagan  quoted  in  his  evidence  a  French 
case,  on  the  authority  of  a  M.  Brame,  in  which  prussic  acid  is  said 
to  have  been  detected  in  a  dead  body  twenty-one  days  after  inter- 
ment. (Wharton  and  Stille',  'Med.  Jour.'  p.  492.)  But  the  steps 
of  the  analysis  in  tliis  case  were  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  render  it 
doubtful  whether  jjrussic  acid  was  discovered  at  all.  It  appeared 
from  the  evidence  in  the  case  of  Montgomery  that  the  body  was 
i:)laced  under  favourable  circumstances  for  the  retention  of  the 
prussic  acid.  It  is  obvious  that  the  answer  to  this  question  must 
in  a  gi-eat  measure  depend  on  the  dose  taken  and  the  time  during 
wliich  the  person  survives. 

Another  question  may  here  present  itself.  Is  the  discovery  of 
prussic  acid  in  the  stomach  or  tissues  of  a  person  a  proof  that 
death  has  been  caused  by  it  1  As  a  general  rule,  we  should  be 
justified  in  answering  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  We  do  not 
here  meet  with  an  objection  which  applies  to  most  other  poisons, 
that  the  patient  may  have  been  cut  off  by  disease  supervening  after 
it  had  been  taken  ;  since  if  this  poison  operates  fatally  at  all,  it 
is  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  Latent  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  brain  may  undoubtedly,  by  a  .coincidence,  cut  short  life. 
Prussic  acid,  it  is  well  knpwn,  is  used  medicinally,  and  patients 
are  in  the  habit  of  taking  it  for  some  time  after  they  have  ceased  to 
be  attended  by  the  medical  man  who  has  jDrescribed  it.  A  person 
may  die  suddenly  from  natural  disease  while  taking  the  acid,  and 
a  chemist,  relying  on  the  discovery  of  the  poison  in  the  stomach, 
might  give  an  opinion  that  death  was  caused  by  it.  In  such  cases, 
on  a  recent  inspection,  the  acid  would  be  found  in  mere  traces  ; 
if  a  larger  quantity  is  detected  than  would  correspond  to  the  re- 
sidue of  a  medicinal  dose,  there  would  be  reason  to  suspect  death 
from  accident  or  suicide  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  facts  of  tlie  case 
should  be  considered,  or  the  results  of  a  chemical  analysis  might 
seriously  mislead  a  jury. 

The  detection  of  the  acid  in  the  tissues,  in  the  soft  organs,  or 
in  the  blood,  would  justify  the  opinion  tjaat  it  had  been  taken  into 
the  body  during  life.  It  is  a  diffusible  jioison,  and  will  readily 
traverse  the  membranous  structiires  ;  but  it  must  be  within  the 
body  in  order  that  this  should  occui'.  When  two  or  more  jioisons 
are  present  in  the  stomach,  and  one  is  prussic  acid  in  a  fatal 
dose,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  hesitate  in  assigning  death  to  the 
latter.  In  a  case  which  occurred  in  1 837-8,  i^russic  acid  and  arsenic 
were  found  in  the  stomach  after  death.  In  another,  the  mixture 
taken  by  the  deceased  consisted  of  brandy,  opium,  arsenic,  and 
prussic  acid. 

ft  lias  been  suggested  that  tlie  acid  miglit  Ijo  .si)<)ntaneously  pro- 
duced after  death  by  chemical  changes  in  the  fluid  contents  of  the 
sbjmach.  Certain  articles  of  food  have  also  been  assigned  as 
possible  sources  of  the  poison.    Bitter  almonds  and  the  kernels  of 
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stone-fruits,  it  is  well  known,  contain  principles  which  by  contact 
with  water  produce  an  oil  and  priissic  acid.  In  such  a  case  there 
would  be  the  odour  of  the  poison,  and  if  the  death  was  recent,  a 
small  portion  of  the  acid  might  be  procured  by  distillation  ;  but  a 
proper  examination  woiild  show  the  presence  of  the  seeds  pro- 
ducing these  traces  of  prussic  acid.  Further,  symptoms  like  those 
of  poisoning  with  i^nissic  acid  would  not  have  preceded  death. 
That  any  mistake  should  occur,  it  must  be  assumed  that  a  person, 
after  eating  the  seed.s,  dies  suddenly  from  some  natural  cause,  and 
the  medical  expert  refers  death  to  the  poison,  merely  because  traces 
of  it  are  discovered  in  the  stomach.  Such  a  condition  of  things  is 
wholly  improbable.  The  prussic  acid  may  be  found,  but  there  may 
be  no"  seeds  to  account  for  its  production  ;  the  quantity  of  the  acid 
may  be  so  large  as  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  this  theory ;  and 
the  symptoms  preceding  death  may  or  may  not  have  been  such  as 
this  poison  would  produce. 

In  two  modem  cases  this  objection  to  chemical  evidence  has 
been  raised  by  medical  experts  employed  for  the  defence,  but  in 
each  it  was  set  aside  by  the  facts  proved.  The  first  of  these  is  Beg. 
v.  Tawdl  (Bucks  Lent  Assizes,  1845) ;  the  prisoner,  a  Qviaker,  was 
indicted  for  the  murder  of  Sarah  Hart.  The  deceased  was  found 
insensible  and  dying,  and  no  accurate  account  of  the  symptoms 
could  be  obtained,  as  no  one  but  the  criminal  was  present.  The 
body  was  examined  eighteen  hours  after  death,  but  no  odour  was 
perceived  about  the  mouth,  or  in  some  blood  which  had  been  drawn 
from  the  body.  The  lungs  were  slightly  congested,  and  there  were 
some  old  pleiiritic  adhesions,  but  there  was  n-O  disease  of  any  organ 
to  account  for  death.  The  stomach  and  bowels  presented  no  morbid 
change.  The  contents  of  the  former  amounted  to  twelve  ounces 
of  liquid,  having  no  odour  of  prussic  acid,  but  merely  a  strongly 
acid  smell  of  beer.  ('  Lancet,'  April  5,  184.5,  p.  379  ;  '  Northern 
Journal  of  Medicine,'  May  1845.)  They  consisted  of  partially  di- 
gested food,  intermixed  with  the  pulp  of  apple  but  without  the  pips. 
Prussic  acid  was  obtained  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  dis- 
tillation ;  it  was  identified  by  the  application  of  the  usual  tests, 
and  after  separation  as  cyanide  of  silver,  by  its  odour.  The  quan- 
tity thus  obtained  amounted  to  one  grain  of  anhydrous  acid,  equal 
to  fifty  minims  of  pharmacopoeial  acid.  The  administration  ot  the 
poison  to  the  deceased  was  clearly  brought  home  to  the  prisoner, 
partly  by  a  series  of  moral  circumstances  of  a  most  convincing  kmc , 
and  partly  by  his  own  admissions.  He  unconsciously  supplied  all 
that  was  deficient,  i.e.  evidence  from  the  symptoms  preceding  death. 
He  attributed  death  to  suicide  ;  but  this  was  entirely  out  ot  tlie 
question.  The  learned  judge  (the  late  Lord  Wensleydale)  who  tried 
the  ca.se,  showed  that  he  was  fully  competent  to  unravel  and  expose 
the  sophistry,  legal  and  medical,  brought  forward  m  the  defence 
In  charging  the  jury,  he  said-'  The  statement  of  the  prisonei  s 
counsel  that  it  was  a  rule  of  law  that  there  should  be  direct  proof  ot 
death  having  been  caused  by  poison,  and  of  the  presence  m  tne 
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stomach  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  poison  to  produce  cieath,  v.-as 
not  true— neither  was  it  necessary  to  prove  what  quantity  of 
prussic  acid  would  destroy  life  by  the  testimony  of  a  pers(jn  who 
had  actually  seen  a  human  life  destroyed  by  it.  With  regard  to 
the  smell,  the  only  conclusion  from  the  evidence  was,  that  smell 
was  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  the  poison,  but  that  the  absence  of 
smell  was  no  proof  of  its  absence.  Accordingto  the  witnesses,  a  grain, 
or  even  less  than  a  grain,  of  prussic  acid  taken  into  the  stomach,' 
was  suthcient  to  cause  death.  With  respect  to  the  allegation  that 
prussic  acid  might  be  obtained  from  apple-pips,  Mr.  Cooper,  the 
chemical  witness,  found  apple  but  no  pips  in  the  stomach,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  distillation  of  the  (bruised)  pips  that  the  acid 
was  formed.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  the 
prisoner,  before  execution,  confessed  that  he  had  perpetrated  the 
murder. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  poison  in  this  case  was  not  adminis- 
tered by  the  mouth,  but  in  a  more  secret  manner,  ^9cr  vaqinam. 
ihis  opinion  was  based  on  the  absence  of  odour  in  the  stomach, 
and  on  a  reported  confession  of  the  criminal.  It  was  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  medical  facts.  One  grain  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid 
was  certamly  found  in  the  stomach,  and  this  dose  was  of  itself 
sufficient  to  cause  insensibility  and  rapid  death.  In  reference  to 
the  defence  here  set  up,  I  have  found  that  the  seeds  of  ten  common 
apples  distilled  with  water  (the  husks  of  the  seeds  being  unbroken) 
did  not  yield  in  the  distillate  the  slightest  trace  of  prussic  acid. 
When  they  were  bruised  and  redistilled  in  a  raw  state  (unboiled), 
there  was  a  mere  trace  of  prussic  acid  in  the  distilled  liquid,  and 
a  quantity  of  Prussian  blue,  equal  to  the  150th  part  of  a  grain 
was  obtained.    (See  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  328.) 

In  the  case  of  Montgomerij  (Glasgow,  Dec.  l«o7),  the  views  of 
Orhla  and  other  chemists  regarding  the  spontaneous  production  of 
pnissic  acid  m  a  dead  body  were  strongly  urged  in  the  defence. 
Only  traces  of  prussic  acid  were  found  in  the  stomach  of  tlie 
deceased  after  the  long  period  of  seventeen  days,  and  in  the  pre- 
served spleen  nearly  two  months  after  death.  The  late  Lord  Jus- 
tice Clerk,  in  addressing  the  jury,  dismissed  the  theory  as  wholly 
improbable  and  unsustained  by  any  facts.  '  If  it  were  true,  this 
acid,'  he  said,  '  would  be  found  in  the  body  not  only  in  cases  of 
poisoning,  but  in  many  otlicr  cases .  He  trusted  that  it  miglit  never 
be  again  brought  forward  in  the  hope  to  perplex  and  mislead  a 
jury,  and  to  try  to  take  off  the  effect  of  the  clear  and  decided  proof 
of  the  existence  of  poison  in  the  body,  and  of  the  possession  and  use 
of  poison  by  the  accu.sed.'    (Cowan V;  •  KoMnrt,' p.  100.) 

Cyanide  of  potassium  may  bo  i)resent  in  a  dead  stomach  and  yield 
prussic  acid  by  distillation  ;  but  tliis  is  itself  an  active  poison,  and 
Its  presence  may  be  easily  discovered  in  tlie  liquid  contents  l/efore 
they  are  distilled.  In  all  cases  in  wliich  tlie  vai)our-tcsts  fail  to 
act,  it  is  advisable  to  test  tlie  li(iuid  before  distillation,  for  the  pre- 
sence of  a  cyanide  or  a  sulpho-  or  ferrocyanido. 
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The  discovery  of  a  sulpljocyanide  ;n  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
or  tissues  may  be  of  impqrtance.  The  use  of  the  sulphur- test  (ante, 
p.  600)  shows  how  readily  prussic  acid  is  convertible  into  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  animonivim  in  the  presence  of  sulphide  of  ammonium. 
As  this  is  generally  a  result  of  putrefaction,  any  of  the  poison  con- 
tained in  the  stomach  at  the  time  of  death  may  undergo  this  conver- 
sion. In  order  to  detect  it,  we  dry  the  viscera  and  their  contents, 
and  digest  them  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  alcohol  and  four  of  water. 
The  decoction  ijiay  be  filtered  and  concentrated  by  evaporation.  If 
much  organic  matter  ia  present,  it  lyay  be  submitted  to  dialysis 
(ante,  p.  150)  and  the  dialysed  liquid  or  the  solid  residue  obtained 
from  it,  tested  by  persulphate  of  iron.  A  blood-red  colour,  which  is 
discharged  by  a  solutioij  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  by  boiling  the 
liquid  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  will  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
sulphocyanide.  The  saliva  contains  traces  of  a  sulphocyanide,  but 
the  amount  obtained  in  solution  wo5.ild  show  whether  it  was  due 
to  saliva  or  to  the  convei-ted  poison. 

I  have  found  that  one  drachm  of  Scheele's  prussic  acid,  mixed 
with  part  of  a  stomach,  liver  and  intestines  in  a  putrescent  state, 
ceased  to  evolve  any  vapour  sufficient  to  affect  the  silver  or  sulphur 
tests  after  the  lapse  of  two  days  in  the  month  of  July.  The  con- 
tents of  the  jars,  loosely  covered,  were  allowed  to  pass  through 
all  the  stages  of  putrefaction,  and  were  examined  at  intervals  of 
three  months  and  an  entire  year.  On  each  occasion  the  presence  of  a 
sulphocyanide  was  clearly  detected  in  quantity  by  the  process  above- 
mentioned.  In  the  putrefied  body  of  a  person  who  has  died  from  the 
effects  of  prussic  acid,  we  may  not  find  the  acid  in  a  free  state,  but  it 
•will  be  easy  to  discover  this  product  of  its  decomposition.  If  none 
he  found,  there  would  be  no  evidence  that  prussic  acid  was  m  the 
body  at  the  time  of  death. 

Quantitative  analysis.— It  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  importance  m 
reference  to  the  fatal  dose,  the  identity  of  a  particular  acid,  &c.,  to 
ascertain  the  strength  of  the  prussic  acid  taken  or  administered. 
It  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  determine  this  point  by  chemical 
processes  than  by  giving  the  poison  to  dogs  or  rabbits,  and  noting 
how  lonf^  a  time  it  requires  for  a  certain  dose  to  destroy  life,  or  by 
assuming  its  strength  from  its  designation.  A  measured  and 
weighed  quantity  of  the  acid  may  be  precipitated  entirely  by  a 
soltftion  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  precipitate  should  be  Avashed 
and  dried  in  a  water- bath  until  it  no  longer  loses  weight.  One 
hundred  grains  of  dry  cyanide  of  silver  are  equivalent  to  20  14 
grains  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid;  tliis  is  the  proportion  of 
about  one-fifth,  so  that  the  weight  of  dried  cyanide  divided  by  five 
gives,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  common  purposes,  the  quantity 
of  aAhydrous  prussic  acid  present.  One  hundred  p^^s  of  the 
British  pharmacopwAal  acid  should  therefore  yie  d  ten  gia"is  M 
cyanide  of  silver  :  and  the  same  quantity  of  SMe's  ^fhom 
tweuty  to  twenty  five  grains.    The  amount  of  acid  obtamed  by  dis 
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tillation  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  be  determined  1 
similar  process.  Every  five  grains  of  diy  cyanide  of  silver  r, 
sent  one  grain  of  anliydrous  acid. 


CHAPTER  61. 

MTTEK   ALMONDS  AND  THE    ESSENTrAL    OIL.— s^-jrPTOMS.-POWEB    OF  IQCO- 
MOTIOX.— APPEAHANCES  AFTBK  DEATH.— FATAL  DOSE.— ANALYSIS  — ARTI 
FICIAL  ESSENCES.- DITTBR  ALMOND  WATER.— LAUBEL  WATER.- NOYAU  AND 
OTHER  LIQUIDS  CONTAINING  PEUSSIC  ACID. 

BITTER  ALMONDS  AND  PEACH  KEKNEIS.      THE  ESSEOTIAl  OIL. 

The  bitter  almond  owes  its  poisonous  properties  to  prussic  acid 
which  IS  easily  obta,ined  from  it  in  a  state  of  admixture  witii  an 
essential  oil,  by  distillation  with  water.    It  is,  however,  a  remark 
able  fact  that  none  of  the  acid  exists  ready  formed  in  it  •  and  the 
poison  is  not  produced  except  through  tlie  agency  of  water  on  the 
almond  pulp     Heat  is  not  required  for  this  reaction  ;  the  mere 
trituration  of  the  pulp  with  cold  water  is  sufficient  to  produce  the 
acid.    Several  cases  are  reported  by  Wibmer,  in  which  serious 
symptonis  occurred  in  children  who  had  eaten  immoderately  of 
bitter  almonds     ('Arzneimittel.'  Amygdalus.)    A  girl,  eet  5,  was 
nearly  killed  by  eating  a  portion  of  bitter-almond  cake  M 
iionjean  relates  that  a  cow  was  poisoned  by  drinking  water  into 
which  a  small  portion  of  the  residue  left  after  the  expression  of  the 
fixed  oil  had  been  put.  ('  Faits  Cliimiques,  &c.'  p.  56.)  There  are  two 
instances  recorded  m  which  bitter  abuonds  are  reported  to  have 
caused  death  m  the  human  subject,  but  the  facts  are  by  no  means 
dearly  de  aded.    Judging  from  reported  cases,  a  large  quantity 
may  be  taken,  even  by  chddren,  without  necessarily  destroying  life 
Dr.  Schlesier  met  with  an  instance  in  which  a  boy  between  two  and 
three  years  of  age,  ate  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds  (about  54)  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  there  was  a  general  relaxation  of  the 
^mbs  ;  the  countenance  was  pale,  depressed,  and  drooping ;  tlie  pupils 
dilated  ;  respu-ation  sighing  ;  there  was  also  a  tendency  to  sleep 
tollowed  by  vomiting  of  the  coarsely  digested  pulp  of  the  almond 
which  had  a  very  strong  smell  of  prussic  acid.    Emetics  with  am- 
monia and  exposure  to  a  free  current  pi  air,  soon  restored  him 
(Ganstatts  ' Jahresbericht, '  1844,  B.  v.  s.  289.    Sec  also  'Ed' 
Monthly  Journal,'  Oct.  1850,  p.  379.) 

.  Dr.  Samuels,  of  Wanganui,  New  Zealand,  met  with  the  follow- 
ing case  A  boy,  ast.  5,  ate  a  quantity  of  peach-kernds,  and  when 
seen  by  Dr.  S.  half  an  hour  afterwards,  he  was  lying  in  a  state  of 
partial  coma;  the  pupils  were  dilated;  the  .skin  was  cold  and 
c  a,„n.y  ;  and  the  pulse  feeble.  The  first  symptoms  were  dizziness 
stupor  fanitnig,  and  inability  to  stand.  PIo  vomited  an  ounce  or 
more  of  masticated  peach-kernels.  An  emetic  and  some  castor  ml 
were  given  to  him.    He  slept  for  three  hours,  and  then  recovered 
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TMs  was  a  case  of  poisoning  with  peacli-kernels,  in  whicli  tlie  poison, 
prussic  acid,  was  generated  by  mastication.  ('  Brit.  Med.  Jonr.' 
Sept.  19,  1874,  p.  375.) 

Essential  oil. — Peagh-ntjt  oil. — The  essential  oil,  Avhich  is 
prodnced  by  the  distillation  of  the  piilp  of  the  bitter  almond  with 
water,  is  a  powerful  poison,  and  has  caused  numerous  deaths. 
In  1837-8,  there  were  only  four  deaths  recorded  fi-om  poisoning 
by  this  oil.  In  five  years  (1863-7)  there  were  thii-ty-one  regis- 
tered deaths  from  this  poison  ;  and  it  is  now  a  frequent  cause 
of  death  from  accident  or  suicide.  Its  taste  and  odour  render  it 
difficult  of  administration  for  the  purpose  of  murder  ;  nevertheless, 
the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Fisher  (York  Lent  Ass.  1855),  shows  that  it  may 
be  thus  used.  In  this  case  there  was  a  suspicion  that  it  might  have 
been  poured  down  the  deceased's  throat  while  he  was  asleep. 

The  poisonous  propei-ties  of  this  oil  are  due  to  the  presence  of 
prussic  aoid,  which  is  intimately  combined  with  it.  Five  pounds  of 
the  almonds  are  calculated  to  yield  about  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil,  and 
the  quantity  of  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  contained  in  it  vaiies 
from  eight  to  fourteen  per  cent. — on  an  average  ten  per  cent.  I 
tind,  by  another  calculation,  that  2,500  parts  of  bitter  almonds 
yield  100  parts  of  amygdaline,  and  these  by  a  reaction  with 
the  elements  of  water,  produce  41  parts  of  essential  oil  and  6  parts 
of  anhydrous  prussic  acid  :  hence  100  gi-ains  of  bitter  almonds 
(equal  to  ten  in  number)  would  be  equivalent  to  1  '88  grains  of 
essential  oil  and  0'24  grains  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid.  One 
hundred  parts  of  the  essential  oil  would  contain  12 -70  parts  of 
anhydrous  prussic  acid,  and  it  Avould  require  833  grains  of  bitter 
almonds  to  represent  100  grains  of  the  prUssic  acid  of  the  British 
pharmacopoeia.  This  oil  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  in  its  impure 
state  as  a  most  active  poison,  being  at  least  four  times  as  strong  as 
the  Pharmacopoeial  acid,  but  it  becomes  weaker  by  keeping.  Its 
uncertaiji  strength  renders  it  unfit  for  internal  use  ;  but  in  France 
it  is  given  in  doses  of  from  one  quarter  of  a  drop  to  a  drop.  The 
oil  is  sold  to  the  public  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce,  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to  five  shillings  per  oimce.  The 
liquid  called  Almoi^d  Flavour,  spirit  of  almonds,  or  essence  of 
peach-kernels,  contains  one  drachm  of  the  essential  oil  to  seven 
drachms  of  spirit.  It  is  sold  to  the  public  in  quantities  of  not  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  at  the  rate  of  one  shilUng  per  ounce, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  pleasant  flavour  to  pastry,  blanc-mange, 
&c.  !  It  maybe  as  weU  to  state  that  one  ounce  of  this  almond  flavour 
is  at  the  lowest  computation  equivalent  in  strength  to  250  grains  of 
the  Pharmacopoeial  prussic  acid.  In  some  cases  it  may  happen  to  be 
nearly  equal  in  strength  to  this  poison,  and  yet  it  is  sold  without 
restriction,  and  is  entrusted  in  private  families  in  the  hands  of 
ignorant  cooks  to  apportion  the  dose  which  may  give  the  requisite 
flavour'  to  food  !  , 

Symptoms.— The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  summary  :  sudden 
insensibihty  ;  Uvidity  of  the  face  ;  eyes  glassy,  prominent,  fixed  and 
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staring  ;  pupils  dilated  and  insensible  to  light ;  jaws  spasmodically 
closed  ;  frothy  miicns  about  the  mouth  ;  in  some  cases  vomiting  of 
food  ;  coldness  of  the  skin  ;  siiasmodic  and  intermittent  breathing, 
sometimes  stertorous  ;  absence  of  the  pulse  ;  head  spasmodically 
drawn  backwards,  and  sometimes  the  trunk  ;  general  relaxation  of 
the  limbs  ;  a  strong  odour  of  bitter  almonds  in  the  breath. 

In  a  case  the  particulars  of  which  were  communicated  to  me  by 
Dr.  Bull,  of  Hereford,  a  woman  swallowed  about  seventeen  drojDS  of 
the  essential  oil,  and  she  died  in  half  an  hour.  She  was  seen  by 
Dr.  Bull  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  She  was  then  insensible  ;  her 
face  was  li\-id  ;  the  lips  were  separated  ;  the  teeth  clenched  ;  there 
was  froth  about  the  mouth  ;  the  eyes  Avere  half-shut  and  glassy  ;  the 
pupils  dilated  and  fixed  ;  there  was  convulsive  breatliing  with  heav- 
ing of  the  chest  at  intervals  ;  there  was  no  jDulse,  and  tlie  action  of 
the  heart  was  scarcely  perceptible.  No  odour  was  perceived  about 
the  body  until  after  the  stomach-pump  had  been  used.  The  first 
symptoms  observed  in  this  case  were  strong  convulsions,  the  deceased 
throwing  her  arms  aboiit  as  if  in  pain.  There  was  a  shdrt  interval 
between  the  taking  of  the  poison  aiid  the  production  of  insensi- 
bility. The  deceased  called  out,  and  she  had  had  time  enough  to 
cork  a  small  bottle  which  had  contained  the  poison,  to  put  it  into 
a  bag,  draw  the  strings  of  the  bag,  and  hang  it  over  a  chair  by  the 
side  of  her  bed.  A  boy,  tet.  13,  swallowed  a  quantity  of  the  oil  ; 
he  was  found  lying  on  the  floor  motionless  and  i7isensible  ;  his  face 
});ile  ;  his  eyes  open  and  fixed,  the  pupils  were  dilated,  and  he  was 
rolling  aboiit  and  panting  for  breath  ;  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  was 
imperceptible  ;  he  died  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  any  con- 
vulsions appearing.  A  man,  fet.  20,  swallowed  about  two  ounces  of 
the  oil.  A  person  present  saw  him  fall  suddenly  while  in  the  act 
of  swallowing,  he  made  a  loud  cry,  gave  one  deep  expiration,  and 
died. 

In  another  case,  a  woman,  ajt.  46,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
u.sing  the  almond  essence  for  flavouiiug  confectionery,  swallowed 
about  half  an  ounce  (tliirty  drops  of  the  oil).  She  died  in  less  thail 
half  an  hour.  When  seen  by  a  medical  man  ten  minutes  after  she 
had  taken  the  poison,  she  was  perfectly  insensible.  The  face 
was  pale  but  swollen,  and  covered  with  pei-spiration  ;  the  eyes 
stared  fixedly  as  if  in  ten-or  ;  the  pupils  were  dikated.  The  lip4 
were  partly  closed  and  livid,  and  a  frothj'  mucus  issued  from  tlie 
mouth.  The  lower  jaw  was  firmly  contracted,  while  the  nn^scles  of 
the  neck  and  of  the  limbs,  excepting  those  of  the  fingers,  were 
flaccid.  She  breathed  slowly  ahd  heavily,  making  about  ten 
re^tpirations  in  a  minute  ;  the  pidse  was  from  30  to  40,  and  feeble. 
There  was  an  odour  of  bitter  almonds  in  tlie  breath.  Some  bhjod 
which  was  drawn  from  the  arm  was  tliick  and  dark,  resembling 
clioloraic  blood.  In  spite  of  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump  arid  cold 
attiision,  the  patient  did  not  show  aiiy  sighs  of  recovcrv,  Init 
gradually  sank.  ('Assoc.  Med.  .Tom-.'  })'v.r..  13,  1850,  ]).  1055.)  In 
ilarch  1853,  a  woman,  tet.  o.),  swallowed  half  an  ouilce  wf  vdmond 
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flavour,  containing  half  a  drachm  of  the  essential  oil.  In  ten 
minutes  she  was  seen  by  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Coventry,  who  fonnd  her 
perfectly  insensible  and  motionless  ;  the  pupils  were  moderately 
dilated  and  insensible  to  light ;  the  mouth  was  partly  open,  the 
lips  were  pale,  there  was  no  distortion  or  spasmodic  movement  of 
the  features  ;  the  pulse  was  slightly  tremulous,  and  entirely  ceased 
in  a  few  minutes  ;  the  breathing  was  slightly  stertorous,  and  took 
place  at  long  intervals.  She  continued  in  this  state  for  twenty 
minutes  without  any  convulsive  movements  of  the  body,  when  she 
died,  i.e.  half  an  hour  after  she  had  taken  the  poison.  In  another 
case  two  di-achms  destroyed  life  in  seventeen  minutes.  ('  Lancet,' 
Oct.  17,  1863,  p.  447.) 

A  case  was  referred  to  me  for  examination  by  Mr.  Savage,  in 
which  there  was  clear  evidence  of  the  power  of  locomotion  after 
probably  a  large  dose  of  the  poison  had  been  taken.  The  deceased 
mixed  the  oil  with  some  ale  in  a  cup,  stirred  it  up  with  a  pipe, 
and  drank  olf  the  greater  part.  Five  minutes  had  elapsed  when 
he  was  seen  deliberately  walking  towards  a  staircase  apparently 
conscious  and  self-possessed,  for  he  replied  rationally  to  a  ques- 
tion put  to  liim.  The  symptoms  then  came  on  very  suddenly,  and 
commenced  with  vomiting,  during  which,  probably,  part  of  the  oil 
wliicli  he  had  swallowed  was  ejected.  Ho  became  insensible  ;  the 
breathing  was  convrtlsive,  and  took  place  at  intei-vals  ;  but,  except- 
ing slight  opisthotonos,  tliere  were  no  convulsions.  From  the 
facts  observed  by  Mr.  Savage,  it  appears  probable  that  the  whole 
diu'ation  of  this  case  did  not  exceed  seven  minutes  ;  and  the  fatal 
symptoms  were  not  manifested  untU  within  the  last  two  minutes. 
In  another  case  this  power  of  locomotion  after  the  taking  of  the 
poison  was  also  clearly  manifested.  A  man,  sdt.  50,  swalloAved  six 
di'acluns  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  He  then  walked  down  stairs 
spoke  to  his  son,  and  died  in  about  ten  minutes.  In  this  case  the 
lungs  were  remarkably  emphysematous,  the  air-cells  being  distended 
into  bladders.  The  heart  was  full  of  blood,  and  the  foramen  ovale 
open.    (Harveian  Society,  '  Lancet,' Jan.  30,  1858,  p.  128.) 

Appearances. — In  Dr.  Bull's  case  {supra),  on  inspection  nine 
hours  after  death,  no  odour  of  almonds  was  perceptible  in  the  chest, 
head,  or  heart,  nor  in  the  venous  blood  with  which  the  system  was 
gorged.  The  lungs  and  heart  were  healthy.  The  vessels  of  the 
brain  were  congested,  and  there  was  a  general  effusion  of  serum  on 
the  hemispheres.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  much 
congested.  On  opening  it,  the  bitter-almond  odour  was  quite  per- 
ceptible. (See  '  Prov.  Med.  Joiu-.'  Sept.  11,  1844,  p.  364.)  In  the 
case  of  the  'hoj  (supra),  which  proved  fatal  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
on  inspection  there  was  paUor  of  the  face,  with  lividity  of  the  depend- 
ing parts  ;  the  lungs  were  congested  ;  the  odour  of  the  poison  was 
perceptible  only  in  the  abdomen,  and  very  distinctly  in  the  contents 
of  the  stomach.  The  mucous  coat  of  this  organ  was  generally  pale, 
but  there  were  some  patches  of  ecchymosis  scattered  over  it.  The 
essential  oil  and  prussic  acid  were  detected  in  it.    ('  Lancet,'  July 
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12,  1845,  p.  40.)  Ill  a  case  which  proved  fatal  in  three  hours,  the 
akui  was  partially  livid,  tlie  blood  fluid,  and  the  nieuibranes  of  the 
brani  as  well  as  the  lungs  were  gorged.  The  contents  of  the 
stomach  had  a  strong  smell  of  the  oil,  and  the  mucous  coat  towards 
the  intestinal  opening  had  a  red  appearance.  The  other  organs 
were  healthy.  The  blood,  -v^dth  which  the  venous  system  is  gorged, 
is  generally  liquid  and  of  a  dark  colom-.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Sadl.eir 
(Feb.  1856),  whose  death  was  caused  by  a  very  large  dose,  there 
was  a  strong  odour  of  the  oil  at  the  mouth,  but  no  froth  ;  the 
eyes  were  life-like  and  glistening,  the  pupils  dilated.  The  body 
was  examined  forty- eight  hours  after  death.  There  was  congestion 
of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  tubes.  The  right  auricle  of  the  heart 
was  distended  with  blood  ;  the  other  cavities  were  empty.  Tlie 
odoiu:  of  the  oil  was  perceptible  throughout  the  body.  The 
stomach  contained  ten  ounces  of  undigested  food,  mixed  with  from 
huo  to  three  ounces  of  the  oil.  There  was  slight  congestion  of  the 
intestines.  The  kidneys,  as  well  as  the  brain  and  its  membranes, 
were  congested.  There  was  an  effusion  of  bloody  serum  at  the 
base  of  the  bram.  In  the  case  of  a  girl,  ast.  18,  who  died  in  a  few 
minutes  from  a  dose  of  almond  flavour,  equivalent  to  about  thirty 
drops  of  the  oH  (communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Bath),  the 
appearances  were  much  the  same  ;  there  was  engorgement  of  the 
hings,  with  distension  of  the  cavities  of  both  sides  of  the  heart. 
The  blood  was  fluid.  From  this  it  ^vill  be  perceived  that  the 
appearances  in  the  body  are  by  no  means  uniform.  Tliere  is  com- 
monly a  general  congestion  of  the  organs  with  dark  liquid  blood 
and  an  odour  of  the  poison  tliroughout  the  cavities.  In  some  cases 
the  congestion  is  most  marked  in  the  brain,  in  others  in  the  luno-s 
and  heart,  and  in  others,  again,  in  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen. 

F atal  dose. —The  smaUest  quantity  of  the  oil  which  has  yet  been 
known  to  destroy  life  was  in  the  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Bull, 
of  Hereford  (p.  611).  A  woman,  set.  forty-nine,  was  in  this  in- 
stance killed  in  half  an  hour  by  a  dose  of  less  than  twenty  di-ops. 
Probably  not  more  than  seventeen,  drops  were  taken.  A  dose  of 
half  a  cbrachm,  or  thirty  minims,  has  destroyed  the  life  of  an  adult. 
It  may  be  mfen-ed  that  a  dose  of  from  twenty  to  forty  drops  of  the 
oil  containing  prussic  acid,  may  prove  fatal  to  adults  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  Children  would  die  from  a  still  smaller  quan- 
tity ;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  case  on  record  in  which  a  girl,  ast. 
nine,  recovered  from  a  dose  equivalent  to  seven  drops. 

The  largest  dose  from  which  there  has  been  recovery,  was  in  the 
following  case.  A  boy,  fet.  four,  swallowed  from  a  bottle,  about 
four  or  five  drachms  of  the  concentrated  oil.  Ho  replaced  the 
bottle  on  a  table  and  ran  out  of  the  room.  He  then  staggered  and 
fell  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  In  Ave  minutes  he  was  seen  by  a 
medical  man,  and  lie  was  then  labouring  under  the  following  symp- 
toms :— Countenance  flushed,  eyeballs  prominent  and  prttoidiug 
Iroiii  their  sockets  with  a  rolling  motion,  pupils  widely  dilated  and 
insensible  to  light,  pulse  full  and  strong  but  slow,  breathing  ster- 
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torous,  complete  opisthotonos  and  frequent  convulsive  action  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face  and  neck.  Cold  aii'usion  and  the  stomach- 
pnmp  were  immediately  employed,  and  the  child  recovered  in 
about  two  hours.  ('  Lancet,'  January  13,  1855,  p.  34.)  The  pro- 
portion of  prussic  acid  contained  in  the  oil  is  not  stated. 

Period  of  death. — This  poison  may  destroy  life  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  a  strong  dose  of  prussic  acid.  In  one  instance,  a  man 
fell  while  in  the  act  of  swallowing  the  oil,  and  died  instantly.  In 
Mr.  Savage's  ca.se,  death  took  place  in  seven  mvtmtes  (p.  612).  In 
the  gi-eater  number  of  fatal  cases,  death  has  occurred  within  half 
an  hour.  A  case  which  fell  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Wakefield  was 
unusually  pi'otracted  ;  the  patient  survived  three  hours.  Like  prussic 
acid,  the  essential  oil  either  destroys  life  rapidly,  or  the  person  re- 
covers. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  a  case  of  poisoning  by  the  essen- 
tial oil  of  almonds  is  the  same,  as  that  directed  for  prussic  acid 
(p.  596).  If  the  case  is  seen  early,  and  the  patient  is  not  in  a  state 
of  collapse,  the  stomach-piunp  may  be  used  with  benefit,  the  sto- 
mach washed  out  and  the  use  of  this  instrument  continued,  until 
the  liquid  withdrawn  has  lost  the  odonr  of  bitter  almonds. 

Analysis.-^ThQ  essential  oil,  which  is  often  called  peach-nut  oil, 
is  colouriess  when  pure,  but  it  connuouly  has  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
and  a  strong  odpur  of  bitter  almonds,  by  which  it  may  be  at  once 
identified.  It  ha.s  a  hot,  burning  taste,  and  a  feebly  acid  reaction. 
It  produces,  when  dropped  on  paper,  a  greasy  stain,  which  does  not 
entirely  disappear  by  the  application  of  heat.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
1-043  ;  it  sinks  in  water,  which  dissolves  about  one-thirtieth  part. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions.  When  mixed 
with  a  few  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  a  rich  crimson- 
red  liquid  which,  if  exposed  to  air,  acquires  a  yellow  colour. 
W!-en  poured  into  cold  water,  the  crimson  liquid  is  immediately 
destroyed,  and  a  yellow  colouring  matter  falls  in  globules.  The 
smell  and  taste  of  this  oil  are  sufiicient  for  its  identification  ;  but 
nitrobenzole  possesses  a  similar  colom-  and  odour,  and  has  been 
mistaken  for  it.  When  pure  and  free  from  prussic  acid,  the 
essential  oil  is  rapidly  converted  by  oxidation  into  an  innocent  sub- 
stance—crystaUizea  benzoic  acid.  The  impure  oil  undergoes  this 
change  very  slowly  and  only  partially. 

The  vapour  of  prussic  acid  does  not  so  readily  escape  from 
this  oU  as  from  the  watery  solution  :  hence  the  vapour-tests  do  not 
yive  the  same  characteristic  results.  Teds.  1.  Add  to  one  or  two 
drops  of  the  oil  a  like  quantity  of  bisulpMde  of  ammonium  Mere 
-fixture  at  a  low  temperature  only  produces  sulphocyanide  after 
standing  ten  minutes  or  longer  ;  but  if  the  liqiud  is  warmed  to 
100°,  the  conversion  is  immediate,  and  the  change  is  indicated  by 
the  blood-red  colour  struck  on  adding  to  the  liquid  persu  phate  ot 
iron.  If  any  unchanged  sulphide  should  give  a  black  colour,  this 
maybe  removed  by  the  addition  of  one  or  two  drops  "^f  hydi'O- 
chloric  acid.    2.  Dissolve  one  or  two  drops  of  the  oil  m  alcohol  and 
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:idd  to  the  mixture  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  potash,  followed  by 
a  tiohition  of  green  sulphate  of  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid  (p.  600). 
Prussian  blue  is  formed  on  agitating  the  mixture,  but  it  does  not 
appear  until  the  precipitated  oxide  of  iron  is  dissolved  by  the 
addition  of  diluted  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  silver- test 
is  inapplicable  to  the  oil  in  its  ordinary  state.  The  vapour  of  the 
oil  produces  no  change  in  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
inverted  over  it,  except  after  long  exposure.  If,  however,  the  oil 
is  warmed  and  it  contains  prussic  acid,  there  is  an  immediate  pro- 
duction of  cyanide  of  silver.  The  two  tests  above  mentioned,  com- 
bined with  the  odour,  are  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Organic  lupuds. — The  odour  of  tho  oil  would  in  general  indicate 
its  presence  in  any  organic  liquid.  Owing  to  its  great  density,  the 
oil  may  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid,  while  the  prussic 
acid  may  be  partly  dissolved  in  the  watery  portion.  The  liquid 
may  be  distilled  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  oil  and  acid  in  the 
distillate  examined  by  the  tests  above  described.  As  ether  readily 
dLssoL  es  the  oil,  this  may  be  in  some  cases  used  as  a  medium 
for  separating  it  from  these  liquids.  The  oil  has  not  been  found 
in,  or  separated  from  the  tissues,  but  it  appears  to  undergo  oxida- 
tion in  the  system.  It  is  eliminated  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of 
hippuric  acid.  In  administering  the  oil  deprived  of  prussic  acid 
to  rabbits,  Dr.  Maclagan  found  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine.  ('  Pharm. 
Jom-nal,'  December  1853,  p.  278.) 

The  pure  oil  deprived  of  prussic  acid. — This  is  known  to  chemists 
under  the  name  of  hydride  of  benzyle.  When  deprived  of  prussic 
acid  the  energy  of  the  oil  as  an  active  poison  ceases  ;  but  it  still  re- 
tains a  noxious  action  on  the  animal  system.  It  now  requires  to  be 
given  in  large  doses,  and  its  mode  of  operation  is  different.  ('  Pharm. 
Journal,'  July  1847,  p.  11.)  Dr.  Maclagan  found  that  a  few  drops 
of  the  oil  deprived  of  prussic  acid  did  not  act  as  a  poison  on 
animals  ;  but  in  larger  doses,  i.e.  a  drachm  and  upwards,  it  was 
fatal  to  rabbits.  Two  drachms  of  the  pure  oil  caused  a  rabbit  to 
fall  on  its  side  in  ten  miniites,  and  it  died  in  Hfty  minutes. 
('  Pharm.  Journal,'  December  1853,  p.  278.)  Some  experiments 
on  the  oil  freed  from  prussic  acid  by  Mr.  Langdale  are  reported  in 
the  '  Lancet,' January  10,  1857,  p.  45.  One  drachm  given  to  a 
middle-sized  dog,  half  a  drachm  to  a  cat,  and  four  drops  to  a  rat, 
did  not  destroy  life,  while  four  drops  of  the  crjiuiuou  oil  destroyed 
a  rat  in  two  instances,  Mr.  Price  Jones  gave  fifteen  drops  of  the 
purified  oil  to  a  rabbit.  The  animal  uttered  a  few  cries,  but  re- 
covered in  about  ten  minutes.  Thirty  drops  given  to  another 
rabbit  produced  violent  convulsions,  with  prostration  and  oppre.ssed 
breathing.  The  animal  died  in  a  miijutc  ajul  a  half.  Five  drops 
f)f  the  ordinary  essential  oil  killed  a  rabbit  in  about  a  minute. 
These  facts,  viewed  together,  show  that  the  purified  oil  possesses 
niixi<ms  properties,  altliough  in  a  much  smaller  degree,  than  tho 
ordinary  oil.  Mitaclierlich  stattis  that  ho  found  it  still  poisonous 
when  quite  free  from  prussic  acid  ('  Pharin.  Journal,'  vol.  10,  p;  83); 
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but  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  deprive  it  entirely  of 
the  acid.  For  testing  the  purified  oil,  we  may  employ  sulphate 
of  u'on  and  hydrochloric  acid,  as  in  the  use  of  the  iron-test  for 
prussic  acid.  The  production  or  non-production  of  Prussian  blue 
will  show  the  presence  or  absence  of  prussic  acid.  The  sulphur- 
test  directly  applied  to  the  oil  will  equally  reveal  the  presence  of 
the  poison. 

At  an  inquest  in  a  case  of  death  from  almond  flavour,  a  drug- 
gist who  sold  the  poison  stated  that  he  purchased  it  free  from 
prussic  acid,  but  that  it  generated  the  poison  by  age  !  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  this  statement  is  erroneous.  The  acid  exists  in 
the  oil  ab  initio  as  a  result  of  distillation.  There  is  no  after  pro- 
duction of  acid,  but  rather  a  slow  removal  of  it  by  oxidation  and 
by  its  volatility. 

In  the  use  of  poisonous  compounds  for  flavouring  food,  it  is 
usually  considered  that  the  small  quantity  required  for  this  pur- 
I^ose  cannot  be  productive  of  mischief  ;  but  it  is  forgotten  that  the 
liquid  is  employed  by  ignorant  cooks,  who  apportion  the  dose  of 
IDoison  by  conjecture,  and  assuming  that  the  greatest  i^recautions 
are  taken,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  flavour  is  at  all  times  dearly  pur- 
chased if  it  depends  on  even. a  .small  dose  of  poison.  Mr.  Streeter 
met  with  a  case  in  which  a  child  sufl'ered  from  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing owing  to  its  having  eaten  tapioca  flavoiu-ed  with  the  oil  of 
almonds.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.' December  IG,  1854,  p.  G25.) 
There  is  a  liquid  sold  for  flavouring  confectionery,  under  the  name 
of  Essence  of  Jargonelle  Fear.  It  is  a  noxious  artificial  compound, 
made  by  distilling  oil  of  grain  or  fusel  oil  with  acetate  of  potash 
and  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  '  Pharmaceutical  Journal '  (November 
1851,  p.  214),  it  is  stated  that  a  child  who  had  on  two  occasions 
eaten  confectionery  flavoured  with  essence  of  pear,  bfecame  partially 
comatose  with  livid  lips  and  a  feeble  pulse.  Symptoms  resembling 
those  of  poisoning,  occasionally  observed  among  children,  may 
often  be  referred  to  the  eating  of  confectionery,  coloured  or  fla- 
voiired  with  various  kinds  of  poison.  Among  the  artificial  fmit- 
essences  is  one  named  Essence  of  Rihstone  Fippin,  or  '  oil  of  apples.' 
It  is  procured  from  a  mixture  of  biclrromate  of  potash,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  amylic  alcohol.  ('  Chemical  Record,'  January  17,  1852, 
p.  44)  ;  all  substances  of  a  noxious  nature.  Butyric  ether  dissolved 
in  .six  parts  of  alcohol  is  used  as  Essence  of  Pineapple.  This  ether 
appears  to  constitute  the  flavour  of  the  pineapple,  melon,  and 
strawberry.  Impure  glycerine  (the  sweet  principle  of  soap)  mixed 
with  alcohol,  produces,  by  fermentation,  a  similar  essence. 

BITTER-ALMOND  WATER. 

This  water  is  made  by  distilling  one  part  of  almond-cake  with 
eight  parts  of  water.  It  varies  considerably  in  strength.  The  late  Dr. 
Gregory  has  stated  that  it  contains  one  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  prussic 
acid.  The  late  Mr.  Jacob  Bell  informed  me  that  in  a  specimen  which 
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he  analysed,  tlie  proportion  of  acid  was  only  0-2*7  per  cent.  Iliave 
met  M'ith  specimens  containing  less  tliain  this.  The  odour  is  no 
criterion  of  the  strength,  since  the  odonr  of  prussic  acid  is  con- 
cealed by  that  of  the  Litter  almond,  and  the  odour  maj'-  exist  in  a 
specimen  of  the  water  whicli  contains  no  prussic  acid.  Its  strength 
is  impaired  by  keeping  ;  thus  Zeller  found  that  one  ounce  of  the 
water  fresh  made,  yielded  512  grains  of  cyanide  of  silver  :  but 
after  one  year-,  when  kept  merely  corked  in  a  bottle,  the  proportion 
yielded  was  only  4-62  grains.  ('  Pharmaceutical  Journal,'  Feb. 
1846,  p.  371.) 

tiymptoms  and  Effects. — Tliis  water  is  poisonous,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion the  improper  use  of  it  led  to  a  criminal  trial.  {Beg.  v. 
Cronin,  Central  Criminal  Court,  April  1847.)  The  accused  was 
cliarged  with  the  manslaughter  of  a  woman  under  the  following 
cii'cumstances.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  Using  a  preparation 
which  he  called  bitter-almond  water,  made  by  mixing  three  drops 
of  the  essential  oil  with  a  pint  of  water — a  harmless  mixture  ia 
small  doses.  He  wrote  a  prescription  for  the  deceased,  in  which 
occurred  the  words,  Aq^icc  amygd.  amar.  Six  ounces  of  this  were 
ordered,  and  the  mixture  contained  besides  a  small  dose  of  prussic 
acid.  The  chemist  who  prepared  the  mixture,  put  into  it  six  ounces, 
of  the  liquid  commonly  known  as  '  bitter-almond  water '  (distilled 
from  the  cake).  The  deceased  took  a  tablespoonful  and  a  half. 
In  three  minutes  she  said,  '  Oh,  how  queer  I  feel ! '  She  left  the 
room,  and  ran  out  towards  the  garden,  where  she  fell,  breathing 
hard  and  groaning.  There  was  dilatation  of  the  pupils  with  general 
relaxation  of  the  limbs  ;  but  there  were  no  convulsions.  She  died 
shortly  afterwards.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  bitter-almond 
water  had  caused  her  death.  The  viscera  wore  generally  healthy. 
There  was  no  odour  in  the  abdomen  ;  but  it  was  perceptible  in  the 
br  ain,  the  vessels  of  which  were  somewhat  congested.  Prussic 
acid  was  detected  in  the  stomach.  The  accused  was  acquitted,  as 
it  was  not  considered  that  he  was  strictly  responsible  for  the  re- 
sult. ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  pp.  388  and  695.)  The  quantity  of 
anhydrous  prussic  acid  which  the  deceased  took  was  equivalent  to 
0-!)4  grains  :  thus  bearing  out,  in  a  most  striking  degree,  the 
assumed  fatal  dose  of  this  poison  (p.  596),  and  proving  that  dilution 
witli  water  does  not  prevent  or  materially  retard  its  action  on  the 
Vjody. 

This  water  is  not  commonly  employed  medicinally  in  England, 
as  its  effects,  like  those  of  the  oil,  are  very  uncertain.  Eighteen 
drops  liave  been  known  to  produce  giddiness,  dinmess  of  sight,  and 
a  tendency  to  sleep.  Twenty-two  drops  caused  convulsions  and 
vomiting.  MM.  Duvignan  and  Parent,  who  tried  these  experi- 
ments on  themselves,  did  not  feel  inclined  to  carry  the  dose 
furtlier.  A  drachm  of  the  water  killed  a  moderate-sized  dog. 
(Paris  'Med.  .Tur.'  p.  243).  In  Franco,  bitter-almond  water  is 
used  medicinally,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  forty  drops. 

yinalysis. — The  water  is  sometimes  opaque,  from  a  little  oily 
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matter  diffused  throngli  it  ;  but  it  may  be  rendered  clear  by  alcohol. 
Some  specimens  will  yield  leadily  all  the  visual  reactions  with  the 
liquid  tests  for  prussic  acid  ;  but  when  the  water  has  been  long 
kept,  and  is  much  diluted,  it  has  often  only  the  odoiu'  of  the  bitter 
almond,  and  contains  no  detectable  quantity  of  prussic  acid.  "When 
it  has  been  sufficiently  strong  to  cause  serious  symptoms  or  death, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  detecting  prussic  acid  by  the  vapour  or 
liquid  tests.  A  few  drops  of  the  water  warmed  with  the  bisulphide 
of  ammonium  will  give,  on  the  audition  of  a  persalt  of  iron,  the 
red  colour  indicative  of  sulphocyanic  acid  (p.  600).  The  strength 
of  bitter-almond  water  is  by  no  means  jjroportioned  to  the  quantity 
of  bitter  almonds  used  ;  but  it  varies  according  to  the  process  em- 
ployed for  its  production.  The  same  weight  of  almonds  has  given 
two  kinds  of  water  ;  one  ounce  of  one  yielding  as  much  as  5 '35 
gi'ains  of  cyanide  of  silver,  and  one  ounce  of  the  other  only  2  5. 
When  the  residuary  almond-cake  has  been  previously  digested  in 
spirit,  the  water  obtained  is  always  weaker.  ('Pharm,  Jour.'  Feb. 
184G,  p.  371.)  In  tliis  case  the  amygdaline  is  partly  removed 
from  it. 

L4.TJBEL  WATEK.      LAXJEEL  OIL. 

Laurel  water  is  a  weak  solution  of  prussic  acid,  containing  only 
about  one-fourth  of  a  gi-ain  per  cent,  of  the  .strong  acid  ;  but  it  is 
said  to  be  more  poisonous  than  this  quantity  of  acid  wotdd  indi- 
cate. ('  Pereira,'  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  279.)  Laurel  leaves  gathered  in 
wet  and  cold  weather  are  said  to  yield  more  prussic  acid  than  those 
gathered  in  hot  and  dry  weather.  ('  Zeller.')  The  old  leaves  yield 
jnuch  less  oil  and  acid  than  the  young  and  unexpanded  leaves.  In 
some  specimens  of  the  water  which  I  procured  by  distilling  the 
bruised  tops  and  young  shoots  of  the  laurel  with  water,  the  odour 
was  powerful  ;  but  the  proportion  of  prussic  acid  present  was 
smaller  than  that  above  stated.  Like  bitter-almond  water,  it  is 
variable  in  strength.  Specimens  long  kept  and  frequently  exposed 
seldom  contain  any  prussic  acid,  although  the  odour  of  bitter  al- 
monds may  be  strong.  It  is  a  limpid  colouidess  liquid,  producing, 
in  large  doses,  the  usual  effects  of  poisoning  by  prussic  acid. 

By  distillation  with  water,  the  leaves  of  the  plant  yield  also  an 
essential  oil,  Cherry  laurel  oii,  resembling  that  of  the  bitter 
almond  ;  but  much' weaker,  as  it  contains  on  an  average  less  than 
three  per  cent,  of  prussic  acid.  A  fluid  ounce  of  water  will  dis- 
solve only  3-25  grains  of  the  oil.  Every  part  of  the  plant  is  poi- 
sonous, but  especially  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  kemels  of  the  fruit  ; 
these,  when  bruised  with  water,  yield  prussic  acid,  but  the  pulp  of 
the  cherry  is  not  poisonous.  Articles  of  food  are  often  flavoured 
with  the  leaves,  and  accidents  are  said  to  have  arisen  from  this  prac- 
tice. ('  Pharm.  Journ.'  July  1847,  p.  13.)  The  late  Dr.  Paris  states 
that  several  children  were  severely  aflected  by  partaking  of  some 
custard  flavoured  with  laurel  leaves,  and  were  ill  for  three  days  A 
girl  of  six  and  a  boy  of  live  years  of  age,  fell  into  a  profound  s.eep, 
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out  of  vvliich  tlioy  coiilil  not  be  roused  for  ten  hours.  ('  Med.  Jur.' 
vol.  2,  p.  402.)  The  leaves  are  often  employed  with  impunity  ; 
hut  the  ^proportions  of  oil  and  prussic  acid  are  liable  to  vary  with 
the  age  of  tlio  leaf.  Dr.  Christison  states  that  he  has  found  ten 
times  as  much  oil  in  the  young  as  in  the  old  leaves,  when  both  were 
gatliered  in  May  and  June.    (Op.  cit.  p.  788.) 

Sijmptoms  and  Kffcds. — About  half  a  teaspoonful  of  a  mixture, 
consisting  of  four-fifths  cherry-lam-el  water,  was  given  by  mistake 
to  an  infant  eight  months  old.  The  child  di-ew  its  head  back,  was 
convulsed,  and  died  in  a  few  seconds.  The  laurel  water  taken  in 
tliis  case,  is  said  to  have  been  stronger  than  usual.  The  body  was 
inspected  twenty-four  hours  after  death.  Nothing  was  observed  in 
the  brain  and  spmal  marrow  ;  but  the  stomach  contained  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  a  yellowish  liquid  without  odour,  and  its  mucous  mem- 
brane was  reddened  towards  the  greater  curvature.  No  trace  of 
prussic  acid  was  found  in  the  contents  ;  but  the  poison  was  easily 
detected  in  the  Uquid  remaining  in  the  phial.  ('Med.  Gaz. '  Jan. 
1843.) 

The  following  case  is  remai'kable  chiefly  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  symptoms  comuag  on  slowly.  A  man  swallowed  one  morn- 
ing an  ounce  and  a  half  of  laurel  water.  No  symptoms  appeared 
imtil  three  hours  afterwards.  There  was  then  numbness  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  drooping  of  the  head,  and  involuntary  evacuations. 
The  limbs  were  cold,  and  he  had  lost  all  power  over  them,  althoiigh 
sensibility  was  retained.  The  pulse  was  small — there  was  perfect 
consciousness.  He  gradually  became  wealcer,  and  died  the  same 
evening.  On  inspection,  the  only  remarkable  appearance  was,  that 
the  blood  was  viscid  and  of  a  dark  colour.  There  was  no  odour  of 
bitter  almonds.  (Canstatt,  '  Jahresbericht, '  1844,  vol.  5,  p.  289.) 
A  man,  set.  GO,  swallowed  two  ounces  of  laurel  water  of  the  Prus- 
sian pharmacopoeia.  He  fell  almost  immediately,  as  if  in  a  fainting 
tit.  He  vomited  some  food  which  he  had  taien  shortly  before. 
He  was  seen  in  an  hour  by  Casper,  who  found  him  on  a  sofa  in  a 
half-sitting  posture,  with  his  head  falling  forwards.  His  face  was 
I)ale  and  cold,  and  the  skin  generally  was  cold.  The  pulse  was 
slow,  soft,  and  irregular.  The  most  striking  symptom  was  a 
general  paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  motion.  He  gave  no  sign  of 
consciousness.  The  features  were  occasionally  distorted  with  con- 
vulsive movements.  There  was  no  power  of  swallowing  ;  and  in 
this  state  the  man  conthiued,  in  spite  of  treatment,  for  Jiw  hourSf 
wlien  he  died — probably,  the  longest  dui'atiou  of  an,y  case  of  poi- 
siming  liy  prussic  acid  yet  recorded.  The,  only  ajipoarances  in  tho 
body  were  congestion  of  the  brain  and  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
with  a  dark  and  liquid  .state  of  the  blood.  There  was  a  smell  of 
bitter  almonds  throughout  the  body.  (Casper,  '  Ger.  Med.' vol. 
].  p.  4Ij1.)  The  appearances  are  similar  to  those  met  with  in  death 
from  diluted  i)russic  acid.    Similar  irealinent  is  re(]uired  (p.  59Gj. 

Cases  of  poisoning  with  laurel  water  are  not  c(juiuion,  and  gene- 
rally ari.3e  from  accident.    It  has,  however,  been  used  for  the  puv- 
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poses  of  murder,  and  df  this  tlie  trial  of  Captain  Donellan,  at  the 
Warwick  Lent  Assizes,  in  1781,  is  a  remarkalDle  illustration.  The 
accused  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  T. 
Bowjhton,  by  causing  to  be  administered  to  him  two  ounces  of 
laurel  water,  which  he  had  criminally  substituted  for  an  innocent 
purgative  draught.  Admitting  that  the  laurel  water  had  no  greater 
.strength  than  that  above  assigned,  the  deceased  must  have  taken  at 
least  two  gi'ains  of  pure  hydrocyanic  acid,  a  quantity  equal  to  fifty 
drops  of  Scheele's  pruasic  acid.  The  draught  was  administered  to 
the  deceased  by  his  mother,  Lady  Boughton.  She  perceived  at 
the  time  that  it  smelt  strongly  of  bitter  almonds — the  only  evi- 
dence of  the  probable  nature  of  the  poison  ;  for  the  original  di-auglit, 
containing  rhubarb,  jalap,  spirits  of  lavender,  and  nutmeg  water, 
would  have  had  no  such  smell.  The  following  were  the  sjonptoms  : 
— '  In  about  two  minutes  after  swallowing  the  draught,  the  de- 
ceased appeared  to  struggle  veiy  mUch,  as  if  to  keep  it  down,  and 
had  a  rattUng  and  gurgling  at  his  stomach.  In  about  ten 
minutes,  he  seemed  inclined  to  doze  ;  and  in  about  five  minutes 
afterwards,  he  was  found  with  his  eyes  fixed  upwards,  his  teeth 
clenched,  and  froth  rumiing  out  of  liis  mouth.'  He  died  in  liaLf  an 
liour  after  swallowing  the  dl-aught.  An  examination  of  the  body 
was  not  made  until  eleven  days  after  death.  The  appearances  were 
ambiguous,  Jind  no  poison  was  detected  in  the  body. 

In  making  every  allowance  for  such  coincidences,  in  the  super- 
vention of  fatal  disease  at  the  time  of  taking  medicine  or  food, 
elsewhere  pointed  out  (p.  74),  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason 
to  doubt  that  in  this  case  the  deceased  died  from  poison,  and  that 
the  prisoner  was  projierly  convicted.  The  medical  evidence  was 
strong,  whether  we  regard  the  time  of  the  occuixence  of  symptoms, 
their  character,  their  rapid  course,  or  the  period  within  which 
death  took  place.  To  exclude  all  notion  of  these  eifects  depend- 
ing on  a  draught  just  before  taken,  and  having  the  decided  odour 
of  a  liquid  known  to  be  capable  of  producing  such  symptoms,  an 
odour  which  the  originally  prescribed  draught  could  not  possibly 
have  had— and  to  refer  them  to  a  disease  (epilepsy),  unusual  in  so 
young  a  subject,  and  unlikely  to  have  caused  death  so  rapidly  or 
under  the  symptoms  actually  vritnessed — is  simply  to  create  im- 
punity for  the  cunning  and  skill  often  displayed  in  murder  by  poi- 
son. The  insisting  upon  direct  evidence  only,  in  such  cases,  is  tanta- 
mount to  asking  for  impunity  for  the  educated  and  skilful  or  the 
professional  poisoner,  and  inflicting  the  full  penalty  of  the  law  only 
on  the  uneducated  and  unskilful  assassin. 

A7ialysis.—The  odour  of  the  water  is  sufficient  to  identify  it, 
but  this  will  not  prove  that  it  Contains  prussic  acid.  In  order  to 
obtain  this  proof,  it  must  be  submitted  to  analysis.  The  following 
is  the  resiilt  of  an  examination  of  a  very  weak  specimen  :— Nitrate 
of  silver  produced  no  perceptible  efiect  with  one  drachm  of  it  when 
the  hquids  were  mixed,  nor  could  any  Prussian  blue  be  procured 
from  a  like  quantity  by  the  use  of  the  iron-test.    One  drop  of 
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bisiilj^hide  of  aiumonimn  added  to  three  drops  of  the  water  and 
heated,  gave  the  clearest  evidence  of  prussic  acid  by  the  production 
of  tlie  red  snlphocyanate  of  iron,  when  the  persnlpliate  of  iron  was 
added  to  the  evaporated  residue.  From  iive  to  ten  drops  phxced  in 
a  watch-ghxss,  produced  no  film  (by  the  vapour)  on  nitrate  of  silver 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty  minutes  ;  in  the  same  period  of  time,  one 
drop  of  bisiilphide  of  ammonium  absorbed  the'  vapour,  and  left,  on 
evaporation,  a  perceptible  quantity  of  sulphocyanide.  Prussic  acid 
is  easily  detected,  by  the  snlplrar  vapour  test,  in  the  shoot  of  the 
laurel,  or  in  the  seed  of  the  berry  (not  in  the  pulp)  when  bruised 
and  mixed  with  cold  watei*.  The  application  of  heat  to  the  pulp 
expedites  the  chemical  change.  The  bisulphide  of  ammonium, 
added  to  the  wateiy  liquid  of  the  pulp  and  heated,  produces  the 
usual  reaction  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  with  a  persalt  of  iron. 

As  it  is  desirable  to  have  corroboration  of  the  action  of  the  sul- 
phur-test when  the  analyst  is  dealing  mtli  small  quantities,  the 
following  process  will  be  found  to  present  a  satisfactory  method  of 
employing  the  silver  and  sulphur  tests  with  one  and  the  same 
jiortiou  of  vapour.  Receive  the  vapour  on  a  drop  of  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  as  described  at  p.  599.  Examine  it  for  crystals  by 
the  microscope  ;  if  the  white  film  is  slowly  formed,  these  will  be 
visible.  Now  add  a  drop  of  bisulphide  of  ammonium  and  warm 
the  liquid  ;  black  sulphide  of  silver  will  be  separated,  and  by  slow 
evaporation  a  watery-looking  residue  will  result.  Tins  may  be 
tested  by  adding  persulphate  of  iron  to  the  liquid  ;  or  clean  bibu- 
lous paper  dipped  into  it  will  remove  the  clear  liquid  from  the 
black  sulphuret  of  silver,  and  when  the  paper  is  touched  with  a 
solution  of  colourless  persulphate  of  iron,  the  red  colour  of  the 
salphocyanido  of  iron  will  appear.  The  strength  of  laurel  water  is 
so  variable  that  it  admits  of  no  safe  comparison  with  prussic  acid  ; 
each  specimen  will  require  a  separate  examination.  An  aqua  lanro 
cemsi  is  used  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  prepared  by  dis- 
tilling one  pound  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  common  laurel  crushed  and 
m.icerated  with  two  pints  and  a  half  of  water.  One  pint  is  obtained 
by  distillation.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  thirty  minims.  The 
French  codex  prescribes  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  forty  drops  every 
two  hours.    ('Pharm.  Jour.'  Febmary  184G,  p.  372.) 

The  distilled  water  of  the  leaves  of  the  Acacia  and  of  the  fruit 
of  the  Passion  flower  contain  prussic  acid.  The  acacia  water  has 
a  .strong  smell  of  bitter  almonds,  and  eight  ounces  of  it,  precipi- 
tated by  nitrate  of  silver,  yielded  4  15  grains  of  cyanide.  The 
dried  leaves  gave  no  prussic  acid  on  distillation.  The  leaves  of  the 
peach  yield  a  water  as  strong  as  that  of  the  laurel.  The  distilled 
water  of  the  leaves  of  the  sioect  almond  also  contains  prussic  acid. 
Zeller  found  that  one  ounce  gave  0"575  grains  of  cyanide  of  silver. 
The  flower  of  the  common  lilac  is  said  to  yield  traces  of  this  poison. 
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NOYAU.     CHERRY  RATIFIA.     APPLE  SEEDS.     PEACH  KERNELS. 

These,  and  all  liqiieiirs  having  the  smell  of  bitter  almonds, 
are  considered  to  be  poisonous  when  taken  in  large  doses.  The 
quantity  of  prussic  acid  present  in  them  is  liable  to  vary  ;  it  may 
be  separated  by  distillation  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  tested.  I 
have  found  that  an  dunce  and  a  half  of  good  noyau,  having  a  strong 
odom-  and  flavour,  yielded  when  distilled  to  two-thirds,  scarcely  a 
trace  of  prussic  acid  either  by  the  silver  or  iron  test.  It  had  been 
kept  some  years  in  a  well-corked  bottle.  An  equal  quantity  of 
cherry  ratitia,  'similarly  tested,  gave  no  ponderable  quantity  of 
Prussian  blue.  There  are  other  plants,  the  leaves  and  kernels  of 
■which  yield  prussic  acid  ;  these  are,  the  Bird-cherry,  the  Peach, 
Nectarine,  Damson,  Mountam-ash,  Apricot,  and  the  seeds  of  apples 
and  pears.  A  case  is  reported  in  the  '  Journal  de  Chimie  IMedicale,' 
1853,  p.  38,  in  which  a  child,  £et.  two,  suflered  severely  in  conse- 
quence of  having  eatsn  ten  or  twelve  kernels  of  the  apricot.  I 
have  examined  the  seeds  of  oranges  and  figs,  but  have  found  none  ; 
nor  could  I  obtain  the  slightest  trace  of  prussic  acid  from  the  dis- 
tillation of  three  hundred  grains  of  the  sweet  almond.  The  quan- 
tity produced  from  the  seeds  of  apples  has  been  grossly  exaggerated 
(p.  603).  The  seeds  of  two  large  apples  (seventeen  in  number) 
■were  equivalent  in  weight  to  one  bitter  almond  (ten  grains)  ;  but 
in  the  apple  seeds,  the  quantity  of  husk  is  so  large  that  it  would 
probably  require  the  seeds  of  four  apples  to  produce  as  much 
prussic  acid  as  a  bitter  almond.  Ten  bitter  almonds,  weighing  100 
gi-ains,  will  yield  by  distillation  0-24  gi-ains  of  anhydrous  prussic 
acid.  It  would  require  the  seeds  of  forty  apples  to  produce  this 
quantity.  In  the  unbroken  state  they  would  yield  none,  and  they 
would  pass  through  the  body  unchanged.  If  boiled  (as  in  cooked 
apples),  so  that  the  albuminous  portion  is  coagulated,  they  Avould 
yield  none,  whether  broken  or  unbroken.  I  have  elsewhere  alluded 
to  the  assumed  production  of  a  fatal  dose  of  this  poison  from  one 
of  the  most  common  articles  of  food  (Case  of  Tawell,  ante,  p.  GOT). 
To  have  accounted  for  tlie  qiiantity  of  prussic  acid  found  ni  the 
stomach  of  the  deceased  in  this  case,  it  must  have  been  assumed 
that  the  woman  had  eaten  either  160  apples,  or  the  pips  removed 
from  them.  Although  this  theory  to  account  for  the  presence  of . 
poison  was  supported  by  the  pathetic  eloquence  of  an  emment 
counsel,  the  jury  declined  to  accept  it.  Apple  seeds  are  not  so 
poisonous  as  this  theory  would  imply. 

Fresh  and  dried  cherries,  as  well  as  the  kernels  and  stones,  yield 
prussic  acid  by  distillation  with  water.  The  quantity  yielded  by 
the  pulp  of  the  cherry  is  very  small,  amounting  to  mere  traces,  but 
it  is  much  greater  in  the  stones  and  kernels.  From  sixteen  ounce.^ 
of  cherry-stone  water,  Geiseler  obtained  I'O  grains  of  cyanicle  ot 
silver;  and  from  cherry-kernel  water,  the  kernels  bemg  to  tlie 
water  as  1  :  8  by  weight,  the  cyanide  of  silver  obtained  froiu 
sixteen  ounces,  was  equal  to  2-36  grains.    Twelve  ounces  of  tlie 
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licrneh  yield  7"  grains  of  hydrocyanic  acid  ;  but  the  proiiortiou 
of  prussic  acid  yielded  by  the  same  weight  of  cherry  stones,  accord- 
ing to  Geiseler,  was  not  more  than  2-3  grains.  (' Pharm  Jour.' 
Feb.  1840,  p.  275.)  These  kernels,  or  bitter  almonds  bruised,  are 
much  employed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  nutty  flavour  to 
alcoholic  liquids.  (British  sherry  and  port.)  It  "is  not  often 
that  they  are  used  in  sucli  quantity  as  to  occasion  accidents  ;  but 
the  following  case,  the  details  of  which  are  imperfectly  given, 
will  show  that  the  eating  of  a  largo  quantity  of  the  kernels  may 
operate  fatally. 

A  girl,  fet.  5  years,  ate  a  large  quantity  of  the  kernels  of  sweet 
cherries  (prwms  avium).  Her  brother  (a  few  years  older  than 
herself)  also  ate  some.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  symptoms  of 
poisoning  appeared.  When  seen  by  a  medical  man  on  the  next  day, 
the  girl  was  in  such  a  state  of  stupor,  that  she  could  not  be  roused. 
The  eyes  were  closed,  pupils  considerably  dilated,  the  skin  moist 
and  hot,  respiration  exceedingly  hurried,  pulse  small  and  quick, 
and  the  evacuations  were  discharged  involuntarily  ;  the  child  was 
very  restless.  An  eflervescing  mixture  was  ordered  internally,  and 
cold  fomentations  were  applied  to  the  head  ;  after  a  few  hours, 
vomiting  of  a  greenish  substance  ensued,  and  this  was  followed 
by  retching,  which  continued  untQ  death  ;  the  body  was  spas- 
modically drawn  backwards  (opi.sthotonos).  The  illness  lasted 
forty  hours.  On  an  examination,  the  stomach  was  found  in- 
tensely reddened  ;  the  intestines  Avere  strictured  and  invaginated 
(intussusception),  but  there  was  not  any  inflammation.  The  liver, 
spleen,  and  large  vessels  contained  a  black  tar-like  blood.  The 
boy,  who  had  eaten  fewer  cherry-kernels,  was  likewise  ill,  but 
recovered  in  the  course  of  a  month.  An  eruption  analogous  to 
nettle-rash  showed  itself  on  the  arms  of  both  children  ;  they  were 
Ijoth  perfectly  well  (according  to  the  statement  of  the  mother) 
before  eating  the  cherry-kernels,  and  no  other  cause  for  the  attack 
could  be  assigned.  The  kernel  of  the  prunus  avium  (cerasus 
nigra)  contains  amygdaUne,  and  produces  prussic  acid  as  well  as 
essential  oil  in  the  stomach.  (' Pliiladelphia  Med.  Exam.'  July 
1845,  p.  490.)  ^ 

A  singular  case  of  poisoning  by  peach-kernels  was  communicated 
to  me  by  Mr.  Hicks.  A  medical  man  swallowed  half  an  ounce 
of  liquid  made  by  digesting  gin  on  a  large  quantity  of  peach- 
kernels.  He  became  giddy  and  had  violent  constriction  of  the 
throat  and  dinmess  of  sight.  He  vomited  and  recovered.  The 
Ijottle  was  brought  to  me  by  Mr.  Hick^.  A  few  drops  of  the  li<piid 
contained  in  it  yielded  only  a  faint  trace  of  Prussian  bine.  The 
kcrnols  weighed  124  grains  ;  they  were  large,  and  the  skins  entire. 
All  the  amygdaline  must  have  been  extracted,  for  on  bruising 
the  kernels  with  water  and  distilling  them,  not  a  particle  of  the 
poison  could  be  procured.  The  amygdaline  may  have  been  di.s- 
Holved  by  the  spirit  and  cimverted  into  prussic  acid  in  the  body. 
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JATROPHA  MANIHOT.  CASSAVA, 

Tlie  root  of  one  variety  of  this  West  Indian  plant,  knoivn  under 
the  name  of  Bitter  Cassava,  contains  in  its  juice  prussic  acid.  It 
is,  therefore,  when  recently  expressed,  lughly  poisonous,  inducing 
coma,  convulsions,  and  death.  Prussian  blue  may  be  obtained 
from  the  fi-esh  juice  by  the  iron-test  for  prussic  acid.  The  vege- 
table princiijles  of  the  plant,  evaporated  to  dryness,  form  what  is 
called  Cassava-cake,  which  is  not  only  inert,  by  reason  of  the  poison 
being  volatilized,  bxit  highly  nutritious.  The  starch  obtained  from 
this  root  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  Tapioca.  Neither 
cassava  nor  tapioca  yields  any  trace  of  prussic  acid. 
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CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 

Prussic  acid  is  as  fatal  to  animal  life  when  its  elements  are 
combined  with  alkaline  bases  as  when  it  is  free.  Thus  it  has 
been  found  tliat  the  same  quantity  of  diluted  prussic  acid  wiU  kill 
a  do",  whether  it  be  given  in  a  pure  state  or  combined  with  am- 
monta  or  potash.  (' Orfila,'  vol.  2,  p.  292.)  Hence,  ammonia 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  chemical  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
prussic  acid,  but  merely  as  a  stimulant.  Alkalies  have  not  even 
the  power  of  fixing  the  acid.  In  Beg.  v.  Cronin  (C.  C.  C.  1847), 
the  prisoner  had  prescribed  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  with  prussic 
acid,  and  the  question  was,  whether  the  poison  would  become 
thereby  in  any  degree  disai-med  of  its  virulence.  The  answer  was 
in  the  negative,  as  the  rapid  death  of  the  woman  proved.  When 
mixed  with  an  alkaline  base,  siich  as  ammonia,  prussic  acid  is  liable 
to  undergo  speedy  decomposition.  It  becomes  yeUow,  then  brown, 
and  finally,  almost  black,  a  thick  black  sediment  being  formed  in 
it.  This  change  is,  however,  only  partial  ;  in  one  specimen  thus 
altered,  I  found  a  large  quantity  of  free  prussic  acid  after  two  years. 
The  change  is  not  observed  to  take  place  when  the  prussic  acid  bears 
a  small  proportion  to  the  base,  or  vice  versa  ;  nor  does  it  so  readily 
occur  when  the  prussic  acid  is  much  diluted. 

The  only  salme  compound  of  prussic  acid  which  is  of  any  prac- 
tical interest  as  a  poison,  is  the  Cyanide  of  Potassiiun. 

Symptoms.— This  salt  has  a  bitter  taste,  producing  first  a  sense 
of  coldness  on  the  tongue,  followed  by  a  feeling  of  constriction  and 
burning  heat  in  the  throat.  It  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  poisons 
known  to  chemists.  It  has  destroyed  life  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
A  dose  of  five  grains  has  proved  fatal  in  three  instances.  In  one 
case  the  person  died  in  two  hours.    ('  Chem.  News,'  Sept.  5, 
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The  symptoms  which  the  cyanide  produces  are  similar  to  those  oc- 
casioned by  prussic  acid — insensibility,  spasmodic  breathing,  con- 
vulsions, with  tetanic  stiflfness  of  the  jaws  and  body.  They  aj)pear 
in  a  few  seconds  or  minutes,  and  run  through  their  course  with  great 
rapidity. 

Insensibility  is  not  always  an  immediate  symptom.  A  woman, 
who. was  at  the  time  under  medical  treatment,  took  by  mistake  a 
teaspoonful  of  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  containing  about 
seven  gi-ains  of  the  salt.  Immediately  after  taking  it  she  complaiiaed 
of  a  severe  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  a  feeling  as  if  the 
bowels  were  about  to  act.  She  went  to  the  water-closet,  and  her 
strength  left  her.  She  was  removed  to  bed,  and  speedily  became 
unconscious.  It  was  found  impossible  to  introduce  anything  into 
the  stomach.  She  died  in  less  than  an  hour.  There  was  no  con- 
vulsion before  death,  but  a  sudden  convulsive  action  of  the  body 
took  place  after  the  heart  had  ceased  to  beat.  The  appearance  of 
the  body  was  so  natural,  even  on  the  day  following  death,  that 
some  of  her  friends  supposed  there  might  still  be  life.  ('Boston 
Medical  and  Sm'gical  Journal,'  Dec.  11,  1856,  and  'Brit,  and  For. 
Med.  Rev.'  1857,  vol.  19,  p.  528.)  In  June  1856  a  woman  swal- 
lowed an  ounce  and  a  half  of  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
used  for  photographic  purposes.  The  quantity  taken  amounted  to 
five  grains.  In  two  minutes  she  became  unconscious,  the  whole  of 
the  body  was  sHghtly  convulsed,  and  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  were 
dilated.  She  foamed  at  the  mouth,  the  pulse  was  small  and  feeble, 
and  there  was  spasmodic  closure  of  the  jaws.  Nevertheless,  as  she 
had  lost  some  teeth,  there  was  suflicient  space  for  the  introduction 
of  the  tube  of  the  stomach-pump  within  five  minutes  after  she  had 
taken  the  poison,  She  died  in  twenty  minutes.  In  the  Registrar- 
General's  Report  for  Oct.  3,  1857,  three  deaths  are  stated  to  have 
occurred  from  tliis  salt  among  the  families  of  soldiers  ;  two  were 
cases  of  suicide,  and  one  of  accident.  It  aj^pears  that  they  employed 
it  for  cleaning  lace.  In  the  five  years,  1863-7,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  deaths  are  reported  to  have  been  caused  by  prussic  acid  and 
cyanide  of  potassium.  (Reg.-Gen.  Rep.)  (For  cases  of  its  fatal 
action  see  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Oct.  12,  1850,  p.  390  ;  Nov.  9, 
1850,  p.  482  ;  and  July  12,  1851,  p.  41  ;  also  '  Chem.  News,'  April 
27,  18G1,  p.  260.)  The  salt  is  much  used  by  photographers,  and 
has  given  rise  to  many  accidents  among  persons  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  this  art. 

Appearances. — In  a  case  in  which  an  inspection  of  the  body  was 
made  two  days  after  death,  there  was  no  rejuarkable  odour  ;  the 
muscles  were  stiff  and  rigid  ;  the  face  and  fore  part  of  the  body 
pale  ;  the  back  part  livid,  uxcoiit  those  portions  which  had  sustained 
pressure.  The  lingers  and  toes  were  convulsively  l.ient  inwards,  the 
nails  blue,  eyelids  half-closed,  lips  pale,  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
filled  with  blueish-red  (blaurothem)  blood.  On  making  a  section  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  bloody  points  were  observed.  The 
lungs  were  congested  posteriorly,  and  on  cutting  into  them  a  strong 
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odour  of  bitter  almonds  was  perceived.  A  yellowish  mucus  was 
found  in  the  stomach,  which  yielded  on  analysis  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium. The  mucous  membrane  was  reddened  near  the  intestinal 
end.  The  poison  was  not  detected  in  any  part  of  the  body  except 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  (Casper's  '  Wochen- 
schrift,'  Oct.  4,  1845,  p.  657.)  In  November  1851,  a  girl,  £et.  18, 
was  brought  to  Guy's  Hospital.  Half  an  hour  before  her  admission, 
she  was  seen  to  swallow  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassimn.  She 
vomited  once.  It  is  stated  that  she  was  aUve  when  put  into  the 
cab,  but  when  taken  out  at  the  hospital,  seven  minutes  afterwards, 
she  was  completely  insensible,  pvilseless  at  the  wrist,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance dead.  Artificial  respiration  was  at  once  resorted  to,  am- 
monia was  applied  to  the  nostrils,  warmth  to  the  limbs,  and  cold 
affusion  to  the  spine  ;  but  all  to  no  effect,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  an  alteration  in  the  pupils  observed  during  the  first  few  minutes 
of  her  admission,  she  evinced  no  signs  of  vitality.  The  body  was 
inspected  on  the  following  day.  The  stomach  contained  a  large 
quantity  of  half-digested  food  ;  its  mucous  membrane  was  of  a  pink 
colour,  and  deeply  injected,  especially  in  patches.  Every  other 
organ  was  healthy,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  corrosion  about 
the  mouth.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  were  of  a  pale  straw-colour, 
semi-fluid,  and  had  a  decidedly  bitter  almond  odour.  Prussic  acid 
was  detected  in  them.  (See  also  a  case  by  Dr.  Ellis,  '  Lancet,'  Oct. 
17,  1863,  p.  447.)  ^  , 

This  poison  is  generally  fatal.  Two  cases  of  recovery  from  large 
doses  are,  however,  reported  by  Mr.  Stevenson.  ('  Lancet,'  1871, 
vol.  1,  p.  806.)  A  rare  instance  of  recovery  was  communicated  to 
me  by  Mr.  Taafe,  of  Brighton.  In  March  1862  a  man  swallowed 
the  greater  part  of  a  solution  containing  an  ounce  of  the  commercial 
cyanide,  which  he  had  dissolved  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Taafe  found 
the  man  a  few  minutes  afterwards  lying  in  the  street  insensible,  and 
breathing  stertorously  ;  and  in  about  ten  minutes  he  applied  the 
stomach-pump,  with  cold  affusion,  freely.  In  two  hom-s  the  man 
vomited,  and  from  that  time  rapidly  recovered.  The  commercial 
cyanide  frequently  contains  a  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of 
potash.  This  lowers  its  poisonous  action.  The  cyanide  may 
be  separated  from  the   carbonate  by  its  solubility  in  rectified 

^^"cyanide  of  potassium  has  a  local  chemical  action  upon  the  skin  ; 
and  if  tliis  is  abraded  or  wounded,  it  may  be  absorbed  and  produce 
serious  effects.  Some  accidents  of  this  kind  have  occurred  m  the 
practice  of  photography.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1863,  vol.  1 ,  p.  454. )  A 
mixture  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  cyanide  of  silver  and  chalk  is  used 
under  the  name  of  argentine  for  silvering  metallic  plates,  and  as  a 
sort  of  plate-powder.  Dr.  Martins  met  with  a  case  m  which  a  lady 
suffered  some  severe  symptoms  of  poisoning,  owing  to  her  having 
used  this  powder  for  silvering  metal  by  rubbing  it  on  the  surface 
with  hnen.  The  powder  had  penetrated,  and  had  been  absorbed 
through  the  skin.     (Mehn,  '  Ann.  Pharm.'  1874,  p.  220.) 
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Dr.  Chanet  has  directed  attention  to  the  local  action  of  this 
poison  on  the  hands  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  arts  of  electro- 
gilding  and  silvering.  The  hands  of  these  men  are  almost  always 
covered  with  idcers.  The  skin  about  the  joints  is  fissured,  and  an 
oozing  of  blood  often  takes  place.  The  nail  with  its  root  partici- 
pates in  the  inflammation.  The  workmen  infoimed  him  that  on 
dipping  their  arms  in  the  bath  for  a  few  seconds,  the  whole  of  the 
skin  became  reddened.  The  ulceration  of  the  soft  parts  continued 
even  to  the  bone,  producing  great  pain  and  broken  rest.  ('  Gaz.  des 
Hop.'  24  Juil.  1847,  p.  374.)  The  strong  alkalinity  of  the  solution 
would  explain  some  of  these  effects,  for  the  solution  readily  dis- 
solves the  cuticle,  and  exposes  the  true  sldn.  Tlie  excoriations 
produced  may,  however,  lead  to  the  absorption  of  the  poison,  and 
to  all  the  efl'ects  of  cln-onic  poisoning  by  prussic  acid. 

A  patient  was  directed  to  use  as  an  injection,  a  solution  of  rather 
less  than  Jive  grains  (4"6  gr.)  of  the  cyanide  dissolved  in  six  ounces 
and  a  half  of  water.  He  was  seized  soon  afterwards  with  convul- 
sions, palpitation,  slow  and  diificult  respiration,  coldness  of  surface, 
dilatation  of  pupils,  and  fixedness  of  the  eyes.  He  died  in  an  hour. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1843,  vol.  1,  p.  412.)  It  appears  that,  thirty-six 
hours  previously,  he  had  used  a  similar  injection  without  injury, 
but  the  i^robabibty  is  that  the  cyanide  then  employed  was  not  pure. 

Fatal  close  and  period  of  death. — Two  grains  and  a  half  (2  "44  gr.) 
of  the  pure  salt  are  equivalent  to  one  grain  of  anhydrous  prussic, 
or  fifty  minims  of  the  London  pharmacopoeial  acid.  Hence  the  cyan- 
ide may  be  regarded  as  a  solid  compound  of  prussic  acid  containing 
of  this  poison,  in  its  most  concentrated  form,  no  less  than  39 '3  per 
cent.  b3'  weight  !  A  dose  of  from  tlu'ee  to  five  grains  of  the  pure 
salt  may,  therefore,  destroy  life.  From  a  case  above  related,  it 
would  appear  that  a  dose  of  less  than  Jive  grains  has  actually  de- 
stroyed life,  and  in  another  case  Jive  grains  proved  fatal.  Death  has 
taken  place  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  hwt  it  may  prove  even  more 
rapidly  fatal. 

The  cyanide  is  not  used  medicinally  in  England.  The  medicinal 
dose  is  estimated  at  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  a  grain,  but, 
as  the  salt  is  of  uncertain  composition,  it  is  a  most  dangerous  sub- 
stance to  employ.  From  its  great  solvent  powers  on  the  metals  it 
is  extensively  used  in  the  arts  of  electro-gilding  and  plating,  as  well 
as  in  photography.  The  solution  is  improperly  kept  exposed,  and 
is  constantly  evolving  pi-ussic  acid  in  vajjour. 

Treatment. — The  symptoms  occur  with  such  rapidity  and  vio- 
lence, that  there  is  scarcely  time  to  employ  treatment.  The  ad- 
ministration of  a  weak  solution  of  green  sulphate  of  iron  would 
have  the  effect  of  decomposing  the  poison,  and  converting  it  to 
Prussian  blue.  Cold  affusion  and  other  remedies  used  in  poisoning 
by  prussic  acid  should  be  also  ai)plied. 

In  one  instance  the  iron  treatment  appears  to  have  been  effectual. 
A  photographer  swallowed,  by  mistake,  three  grains  of  the  cyanide 
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in  solution .  Having  discovered  his  error,  he  immediately  swallowed 
a  quantity  of  developing  solution  (sulphate  of  iron).  Vomiting 
was  excited  by  mustard.  He  threw  oS  a  quantity  of  Prussian  blue 
and  recovered.    ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1868,  p.  239.) 

Analysis. — Cyanide  of  potassium  is  usually  seen  in  hard  white 
uncrystalline  masses.  It  has  an  acrid  alkaline  bitter  taste,  and  is 
without  any  odour  until  air  and  moisture  have  had  free  access  to  it. 
It  then  emits  the  weU-marked  odour  of  prussic  acid.  It  is  deli- 
quescent, and  very  soluble  in  water  :  the  solution,  when  pure,  is 
colourless,  and  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  a  soapy  feel,  and  a 
powerful  odour  of  prussic  acid.  It  is  not  very  soluble  in  pure  and 
strong  alcohol.  1.  It  is  decomposed  by  all  acids,  and  prussic  acid 
is  set  free.  2.  The  potash  is  precipitated  by  tartaric  acid  and  chloride 
of  platinum.  3.  It  gives  a  wliite  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
which,  when  dried  and  heated,  possesses  all  the  properties  of  cyanide 
of  silver.  Tliis  precipitate  is  easily  redissolved  by  a  slight  excess  of 
the  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  4.  If  a  solution  of  green  sul- 
phate of  iron  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  and 
after  agitation,  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  Prussian  blue  will  result.  5. 
A  single  grain  of  this  salt,  moistened  with  water  in  a  watch-glass, 
gives  a  well-marked  reaction  by  its  vapour,  with  the  silver  and  sul- 
phur-tests. Should  this  experiment  fail,  a  drop  of  the  bisulphide  of 
ammonium  may  be  heated  with  the  cyanide— the  liquid  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron  added. 
The  red  colour  of  the  sulphorcyanate  of  iron  is  immediately  brought 

'^^^ Organic  Liquids.— The  salt  may  be  obtained  as  a  soluble  fixed 
residue  from  organic  matter  by  drying  and  incinerating  it  in  a  close 
vessel.  Any  liquid  containing  it  will  have  the  odour  of  prussic 
acid.  A  small  portion  of  the  liquid  should  be  filtered  or  dialysed 
for  preliminary  testmg.  If  the  cyanide  is  present  the  addition  of 
a  solution  of  green  sulphate  of  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid  will  pro- 
duce Prussian  blue  before  distillation.  By  distilling  the  organic  hquid 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  prassic  acid  will  be  obtained  in  the 
receiver,  and  sulphate  of  potash  may  be  procured  by  incmeratuig 
the  residue  left  in  the  retort.  M.  Bonjean  found  m  one  experiment 
that  cyanide  of  potassium  was  entirely  lost  as  a  result  of  decompo- 
sition in  the  dead  body  of  an  animal.  After  forty  days  he  was  un- 
able to  detect  it,  either  by  the  odour  or  by  tests,  m  the  stomach  of 
a  rabbit,  which  had  been  killed  by  8-lOths  of  a  gram,  and  into 
which  a  Uke  quantity  had  been  introduced  soon  after  death  (Up. 
cit  p.  33  ;  see  also  p.  711.)  The  cyanide  of  potassium  is  hable, 
during  putrefaction,  to  be  converted  into  sulpho-cyanide  A  case 
of  poisoiiing  occurred  to  Dr.  Letheby  in  Sept.  1864,  in  which  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  carbonate  of  potash  were  found  m  the 
stomach  in  place  of  the  poison  actually  taken.  In  these  cases  it 
should  then  be  sought  for  by  digesting  the  viscera  m  a  mixture  ot 
alcohol  and  water.  (See  p.  607,  ante.)  The  cyanide  maybe  found  as 
an  impurity  in  reduced  iron,  which  is  much  used  as  a  medicine. 
('Pop.  Sci.  Rev.'  1872,  p.  87.) 
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The  siilplio-  and  ferro-cyanic  acids,  whether  free  or  combined 
with  alkalies,  are  said  not  to  be  poisonous  ;  but  further  experiments 
are  required  to  determine  to  what  extent  they  may  be  noxious  to 
man.  A  singular  case,  in  which  Sulpho-cyanic  acid  was  alleged  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  death,  will  be  found  reported  in  the  '  Brit, 
and  For.  Med.  Rev. '  J uly  1839.  A  man  wishing  to  destroy  himself, 
swallowed  a  liquid  wliich  he  had  obtained  by  distilling  f  erro-cyanide 
of  potassium  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  He  was  found  dead 
in  his  room,  and  twenty-foiu-  hours  afterwards  the  body  was  ex- 
amined. The  stomach  was  not  inflamed,  but  part  of  its  mucous  sur- 
face was  softened,  and  of  a  brownish-black  colour.  There  was  no 
odour  of  prussic  acid.  Some  doubt  having  arisen  respecting  the 
products  of  such  a  distillation,  experiments  were  performed  to  deter- 
mine tliis  point ;  but  the  results  obtained  by  the  different  experi- 
mentalists did  not  agree.  In  repeating  the  distillation,  I  have  found 
that  pr\issic  acid  in  large,  and  sulpho-cyanic  acid  in  small  quantity, 
were  produced  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  death  was  really 
caused  by  prussic  acid,  which  may  have  been  the  case,  although  no 
odour  was  perceptible.  The  blackened  state  of  the  stomach  was 
probably  due  to  some  strong  sulphuric  acid  being  mixed  with  it. 

Sulpho-cyanic  acid  and  Sulplio-cyanide  of  potastikim  have  been 
found,  in  moderately  large  doses,  to  cause  the  death  of  animals. 
Bernard,  who  has  experimented  on  this  subject,  states  that  the 
sulpho-cyanide  produces  direct  paralysis  of  the  muscular  system, 
and  arrests  the  action  of  the  heart— that,  in  fact,  it  is  a  cardiac 
poison  ;  but  this  was  observed  only  where  the  poison  had  been  intro- 
duced directly  into  the  circulation — a  case  which  is  not  likely  to 
present  itself  in  medical  jurisprudence.  A  solution  of  it  injected 
into  the  stomach  or  under  the  skin  of  a  rabbit,  produced  no  symp- 
tom of  poi-soning.  ('  Le9ons  sirr  les  Substances  Toxiques,'  1857,  pp. 
351,  35.5,  386.)  Bernard  ranks  this  as  a  blood-poison  of  gi-eat  power. 
The  salt  is  generally  present  in  small  quantity  in  saliva  :  hence  it 
must  be  formed  and  secreted  by  the  blood.  Dr.  Leared  examined 
the  saliva  of  fifty  individuals,  and  found  sulpho-cyanide  in  the 
greater  number.  He  had  detected  it  in  the  urine  in  the  proportion 
of  about  one-eighth  of  a  grain  in  sixteen  ounces  of  normal  urine, 
and  also  in  the  blood  of  man  and  all  other  vertebrate  animals. 
('  Proc.  R.  S. '  1869,  No.  114.)  This  salt,  unlike  the  fen'o- and  ferri- 
cyanides  of  potassium,  is  a  remarkable  deoxidizer,  and  its  noxious 
operation  on  the  blood  may  depend  on  its  removing  ozone  from  that 
fluid. 

With  respect  to  the  jf'^crro-cf/anwic  and  the  ferri-cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, BischofF  found  that  five  grains  produced  tremors  in  a  small 
rabbit.  These  passed  off;  the  animal  ate  its  food  readily,  but 
died  in  five  days.  The  fen-o- cyanide  is  remarkable  for  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  is  absorbed  and  eliminated  in  the  urine  of  animals 
to  whicli  it  has  been  given.    (See  ante,  p.  23.)   On  a  charge  of  poi- 
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soning  -with  the  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium,  wliicli  occiirred  in 
Germany,  the  medical  witnesses  were  asked  whether  it  was  a  poison. 
They  could  not  answer  the  question,  but  said  it  would  undergo 
a  decomposition  in  the  stomach  wliich  would  render  it  inert  !  In 
this  instance  there  was  no  proof  that  the  salt  had  even  been  swal- 
lowed ;  and  the  sudden  death  of  the  woman  appeared  to  be  due 
to  hyclro-thorax.  (Canstatt's  '  Jahresbericht,'  1844,  B.  t.  s.  291.) 
Any  acids  in  the  stomach  would  tend  to  decompose  it,  and  set 
free  prnssic  acid  ;  but  this  change  has  but  little  tendency  to  take 
place  at  the  natural  temperature  of  the  body  (98°).  Dr.  Stevenson 
informed  me  that  he  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  man  took  a  dose  of 
this  salt,  and  soon  afterwards  a  large  dose  of  tartaric  acid.  The 
result  wus  that  by  a  chemical  change  prussic  acid  was  produced  m 
his  stomach,  and  he  died  from  the  effects  of  this  poison.  Fvu-ther 
experiments  are  required  to  determine  the  properties  of  thi.s  com- 
pound. According  to  Schubarth,  it  is  not  poisonous  to  man  or 
animals  in  two-drachm  doses.  (Wibmer,  Op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p.  366.) 
It  was  formerly  supposed  to  contain  prussic  acid,  and  that  it  was 
therefore  highly  deleterious.  It  is  now  known,  however,  that  prussic 
acid  is  not  a  constituent  of  it  but  a  product  resulting  from  a  reaction 
of  its  elements,  and  that  it  has  no  independent  existence  in  the  salt. 

Awlysis.—Sulpho-cyanicle  of  potassium  is  a  white  crystallizable 
salt,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  forming  with  it,  a  colourless  neutral 
solution.  The  tests  which  may  be  employed  are— 1.  Persulphate  of 
iron.  If  this  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  sulpho-cyanide,  even 
when  in  small  proportion,  it  immediately  produces  a  deep  blood-red 
colour.  The  red  colour  disappears,  and  a  milky- white  precipitate  is 
thrown  down  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  coiTOsive  sublimate, 
or  on  boUing  the  liquid  either  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a 
mineral  acid.  It  is  also  destroyed  by  dilution  with  water.  2.  Iodic 
acid.  When  added  to  the  solution,  iodine  is  set  free,  indicated  by 
the  blue  colour  produced  on  the  addition  of  starch,  or  by  shakmg 
the  liquid  with  sulphide  of  carbon,  which  dissolves  and  separates 
the  iodine.  The  potash  may  be  discovered  by  the  usual  tests.  Wlien 
distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  a  liquid  contammg  prussic 
acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Ferro-cyanid£  of  potassium.— This,  is  a  well-known  yellow  salt, 
ciTstallizing  in  square  tables,  which  are  somewhat  tough  It  is  easily 
dissolved  by  water,  forming  a  neutral  yellow  solution.  Persidphate  of 
iron  gives  with  it,  even  when  considerably  diluted,  a  deep  blue  pre- 
cipitate (Pi-ussian  blue).  When  the  powder  is  warmed  with  diluted 
svdphuricacid,  prussic  acid  is  set  free.  This  may  be  procured  by  distil- 
lation, or  if  the  salt  be  in  small  quantity  (one  gram),  it  may  be  proved 
to  exist  by  the  silver  and  sulphur  tests  for  prussic  acid  apphed  to 
the  vapour. 

CTAJSriDE  OF  IRON.     PRUSSIAN  BLUB. 

This  substance  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  poisonous  proper- 
ties.   It  is  said  to  be  much  employed,  when  mixed  with  a  yeUow 
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colouring  matter,  to  give  a  gi'een  colour  to  factitious  tea  leaves.  In 
a  seizure  which  was  made  of  some  spurious  tea,  a  question  was  put 
by  the  magistrate — whether  Prussian  blue  was  a  poison.  One  of 
the  '  experts,'  who  gave  evidence,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  it 
was  a  decided  poison  :  that  it  consisted  of  iron,  nitrogen,  and  carbon, 
and  was  strongly  impregnated  with  prussic  acid  !  Tliis  evidence 
appears  to  have  been  received  without  any  comment.  Under  the 
Adulteration  Act  recently  passed,  1873-4,  this  question  has  again 
arisen  in  a  number  of  cases  in  which  tea-dealers  have  been  charged 
with  selling  adulterated  tea.  It  seems  that  it  is  the  pi"actice  of  the 
Chinese  to  give  a  green  colour  to  tea  leaves,  and  thus  to  manufac- 
ture green  tea.  China  clay  or  French  chalk  is  also  used  to  give  a 
facing  to  tea. 

The  substances  here  mentioned  do  not  possess  any  poisonoiis 
properties  ;  but  undoubtedly  the  vendor  should  be  bound  to  inform 
the  purchaser  that  the  tea  has  been  mixed  with  Prussian  blue,  clay, 
etc.  With  regard  to  Prussian  blue,  Schubax'th  found  that  two 
drachms  produced  no  effect  whatever  on  a  dog.  He  therefore  con- 
tends that  it  is  not  a  poison,  and  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  an 
indifferent  substance.    (Wibmer,  Op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p.  356.) 

Chemical  Analysis. — Prussian  blue  is  a  tasteless  powder  of  a  deep 
blue  colour,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  the  diluted  acids.  It 
may  be  identihed  by  the  following  chai-acters  : — 1.  When  heated  in 
the  air  it  turns  browii  and  becomes  incandescent.  2.  If  warmed 
with  a  few  drops  of  caustic  potash,  oxide  of  iron  is  precipitated,  and 
ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  is  formed.  3.  It  is  dissolved  by  strong, 
sulphuric  acid  at  the  boiling  point,  forming  a  white  liquid  (by  de- 
hydration), but  re-acquires  a  blue  colom-  when  added  to  water. 

CYANIDES  OF  MERCURY  AND  SILVER. 

A  fuU  account  of  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  cyanide  of  mer- 
cury has  been  elsewhere  given  {ante,  p.  396).  From  the  observation 
of  its  effects  on  man,  it  appears  to  act  more  like  a  mercurial  poison 
than  a  compound  of  cyanogen.  I  am  not  aware  tiiat  the  cyanide  of 
silver  has  ever  given  rise  to  any  instance  of  poisoning  in  the  human 
subject.  It  is  very  insoluble  in  water,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 
noxious  substance.  The  late  Mr.  Nunneley  found,  in  his  experi- 
iiients  on  animals,  that  it  acted  on  them  like  hydrocyanic  acid,  but 
in  a  weaker  degree.    ('Prov.  Trans.'  N.  S.  iii.  80.) 

Analysis. — For  the  analysis  of  cyanide  of  mercury  see  ante, 
p.  31)0,  and  for  that  of  cyanide  of  silver,  ante,  p.  5!)!).  It  is  oidy 
necessary  to  state  here,  that  both  salts  may  have  their  nature  deter- 
mined by  the  vapour-tests  for  prussic  acid  {aide,  p.  (iOU).  Tlius, 
half  a  grain  (of  either  salt)  put  into  a  watch-glass,  and  moistened 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  gave  the  characteristic  reactions  with 
the  silver  and  sulphur  tests  in  a  few  seconds. 
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CHAPTER  63. 

POISONING  VilTK  ALCOHOL.—  ACUTK  AND  CHRONIC. — ALCOHOLISM. — SYMPTOMS 

AND  APPEARANCES. — ETHEK  IN  LIQUID    AND  VAPOUR. — ETHERIZATION.  

SY.MPTOM8  AND  APPEARANCES. — ITS    USE    AS  AN  AN.aSSTHETIC.  HYDRATE 

OF  CHLORAL. — SYMPTOMS  AND  APPRARANCBS. 

ALCOHOL. 

The  only  form  of  poisoning  by  alcohol  which  a  medical  jurist  has 
to  encounter,  is  that  which  arises  from  the  taking  of  large  quantities 
of  spirituous  liquors— such  as  gin,  whisky,  rum,  or  brandy.  The 
two  last-mentioned  compounds  contain  about  fifty-three  per  cent, 
by  measure  of  alcohol,  while  gin  and  whisky  are  rather  stronger, 
gin  containing  as  much  as  fifty-seven  per  cent. 

Symptoms. — In  general,  the  syiaptoms  produced  by  alcohol  come 
on  in  the  covirseof  a  few  minutes.  There  is  confusion  of  thought,  with 
inability  to  stand  or  walk,  a  tottering  gait,  and  giddiness,  followed  by 
stupor  and  coma.  Should  the  person  recover  from  this  stage,  vomit- 
ing supervenes.  The  insensibility  produced  by  alcohol  may  not  come 
on  until  after  a  certain  period,  and  then  suddenly.  Sir  R.  Christi- 
son  met  with  an  instance  in  Avhich  a  person  fell  into  a  deep  stupor 
some  time  after  he  had  swallowed  sixteen  ounces  of  whisky — 
there  were  none  of  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms.  In  another 
instance,  a  person  may  apparently  recover  fi-om  the  first  efi'ects,  and 
then  suddenly  become  insensible  and  die  convulsed.  There  is  a 
ghastly  or  vacant  expression  in  the  face,  which  is  sometimes  sufliised 
and  bloated  ;  the  lips  are  livid,  and  the  pupils  are  dilated  and  fixed  ; 
if  they  possess  the  power  of  contracting  under  the  influence  of 
light,  it  is  a  favourable  sign.  (See  'Lancet,'  Jan.  27,  1855, 
p.  89.)  The  conjunctivae  are  generally  much  sufi"used.  The  breath 
has  an  alcoholic  odour.  The  more  concentrated  the  alcohol,  the 
more  rapidly  are  the  symptoms  induced,  and  they  are  also  more  se- 
vere in  their  character.  Diluted  alcohol  commonly  produces  a  stage  of 
excitement  before  stupor,  while  in  the  action  of  concentrated  alcohol, 
there  may  be  profound  coma  in  a  few  minutes.  The  cause  of  death 
may  be  generally  traced  to  congestion  of  the  brain  or  lungs,  or  both. 

Alcohol  may  act  as  a  poison  by  its  vapour.  If  the  concentrated 
vapour  be  respired,  it  vnU  produce  the  usual  eflTects  of  intoxication. 
There  is  a  case  on  record  in  which  a  child  two  years  of  age  was  tlu-own 
into  an  apoplectic  stupor  by  the  alcoholic  vapour  of  eau  de  Cologne. 
In  this  manner  a  child  might  be  destroyed,  and  no  trace  of  the  poi- 
son found  in  the  stomach.  In  five  years  (1863-7)  thii-ty-five  deaths 
are  reported  to  have  occurred  from  alcohol  by  the  acute  form  of 
poisoning  in  England  and  Wales.  1  i  •   .1  j. 

One  of  the  remarkable  featiu'es  of  poisoning  by  alcohol  is  that  a 
remission  of  the  symptoms  is  by  no  means  unfrequent,  and  that  death 
sometimes  takes  place  suddenly  after  some  hours  or  days,  when  a 
person  appears  to  have  recovered  entirely  from  the  efi'ects. 
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The  symptoms  arising  from  apoplexy,  from  concussion  of  the 
brain,  or  the  ettects  of  opium,  have  been  sometimes  mistaken  for 
those  of  poisoning  by  alcohol,  and  persons  have  been  wrongly  charged 
with  being  drunk.  With  respect  to  concussion,  a  difficulty  can  arise 
only  in  reference  to  the  more  advanced  stage  of  poisoning  by  a,l- 
cohol,  i.e.  in  which  there  is  profound  coma.  Intoxication  may  in 
general  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  odour  of  the  breath,  for  so 
long  as  the  symptoms  continue,  the  alcohol  is  eliminated  by  the 
lungs.  If  there  should  be  no  perceptible  odour  of  any  alcoholic 
liquid,  the  presumption  is  that  the  symptoms  are  not  due  to  intoxi- 
cation. ^Yhen  the  alcoholic  odour  is  perceptible,  the  symptoms  in  ay- 
still  be  combined  with  the  efiects  of  apoplexy  or  concussion— a  fact 
which  can  be  cleared  up  only  by  a  history  of  the  case,  or  a  careful 
examination  of  the  head  for  marks  of  violence.  In  poisoning  by 
opium  there  will  be  a  strong  smell  of  this  drug  in  the  breath,  the 
symptoms  come  on  much  more  gi-adually,  and  are  marked  by  drowsi- 
ness and  stupor,  passing  into  complete  lethargy,  with  general  re- 
laxation of  the  muscles,  and  inability  to  walk.  In  poisoning  by 
alcohol  there  is  either  great  excitement  some  time  before  the  stupor, 
which  comes  on  suddenly,  or  the  person  is  found  in  a  state  of  deep 
coma  a  few  minutes  after  having  taken  the  poison.  In  poisoning 
by  opiimi  the  face  is  pale,  and  the  pupils  are  contracted  ;  in  poi- 
soning by  alcohol  the  face,  under  excitement,  is  more  commonly 
flushed,  and  the  pupils  are  generally  dilated.  Another  fact  to  be  noticed 
is,  that  while  perfect  remissions  are  rare  in  poisoning  by  opium, 
in  poisoning  by  alcohol  a  person  frequently  recovers  liis  senses  and 
dies  subsequently.  When  coma  has  supervened,  the  patient  may 
be  roused  by  a  loud  noise  or  a  violent  shock  in  either  case,  and  it 
is  very  difficult  under  these  circumstances  to  draw  a  well-marked 
distinction.  The  odour  of  the  breath,  or  an  examination  of  the  fluid 
drawn  from  the  stomach  by  the  pump,  may  then  show  which  poison 
has  been  taken,  but  the  treatment  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

A  child,  £et.  4,  drank  a  quantity  of  brandy,  it  is  .supposed  not 
less  than  two  or  three  ounces.  He  was  found  lying  quite  insensible 
— respiration  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  pupils  widely  dilated.  A 
mustard  emetic  was  given  to  him,  which  caused  slight  vomiting,  and 
temporarily  roused  him  ;  but  he  soon  fell  into  a  state  of  insensibility, 
and  remained  in  this  state  for  three  hours.  The  breathing  then 
became  more  regular,  and  the  pupils  alternately  contracted  and 
dilated.  In  five  hours  he  was  better,  the  effects  of  the  brandy 
were  gradually  passing  off,  and  in  two  days  he  recovered.  ('  Lancet, 
1872,  vol.  2,  p.  60.) 

Dr.  Stevenson  reports  the  case  of  a  boy  who  swallowed  a  large 
quantity  of  brandy.  When  brought  to  Guy's  Hospital  he  was  insen- 
sible ;  the  surface  was  cold,  but  there  was  no  stertorous  breathing. 
The  stomach  pump  was  employed.  The  patient  remained^  uncon- 
scious for  twelve  hours.  From  that  time  he  recovered.  ('  Guy's  Hosp. 
Rep.'  18W),  p.  268.) 

Chronic  poisoning.    Alcoholism. — When  alcohol  has  been  taken 
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for  a  long  period  in  the  shape  of  intoxicating  drinks,  the  person 
sufiers  from  a  series  of  diseases,  the  characters  of  which  are  well 
marked.  The  usual  effects  are  iiTitation  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, nausea,  vomiting,  purging,  jaundice,  cerebral  congestion, 
scin-hus  of  the  stomach,  dropsy,  diabetes,  paralysis,  delirmmtr emeus, 
and  insanity.  Such  persons  ai-e  subject  to  sudden  death  by  coma. 
After  death  morbid  changes  ai-e  discovered  in  vai-ious  organs.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  presents  a  deep  reddish  brown  ap- 
pearance, with  patches  of  congestion  or  effusion.  The  liver  is  com- 
monly enlarged,  and  of  a  lighter  colour  than  natm-al :  hence  it  is  called 
the  nutmeg  or  the  drunkard's  liver.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  kid- 
neys in  a  state  of  granvdar  degeneration.  (See  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz. ' 
July  16,  1853,  p.  72. )  Of  all  the  common  consequences  of  the  abuse 
of  alcoholic  liquids,  deli/t-ium  tremens  is  by  far  the  most  freqxxent. 
Althougli  generally  a  residt  of  chronic  poisoning,  a  state  analogous  to 
it  has  been  known  to  supervene  rapidly.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  38,  p.  554.) 
Delirium  tremens  is  sometimes  observed  when,  after  long  abuse, 
alcoholic  liquids  are  suddenly  discontinued.  In  these  cases  it  is  the 
result  of  the  withdi-awal  of  the  stimulus,  hence  tlie  symptoms  are 
often  mitigated  when  the  use  of  alcohol  is  resiuned.  Something 
analogous  to  this  is  observed  in  chronic  poisoning  by  opium  and 
hydrate  of  chloral. 

Appearances. — The  stomach  has  been  found  intensely  congested 
or  inflamed,  the  mucous  membrane  presenting  in  one  case  a  bright 
I'ed,  and  in  another  a  dark  red-brown  colour.  When  death  has 
taken  place  rapidly,  there  may  be  a  peculiar  odour  of  spirits  in  the 
contents  ;  but  this  wUl  not  be  perceived  if  the  quantity  taken  was 
small,  or  many  hoiu^  have  elapsed  before  the  inspection  is  made. 
The  brain  and  its  membranes  are  found  congested,  and  in  some 
instances,  there  is  effusion  of  blood  or  serum  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane.  In  a  case  observed  by  the  late  Dr.  Geoghegan,  in  which 
a  pmt  of  spirits  had  been  taken  and  proved  fatal  in  eight  hours, 
black  extravasation  was  found  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  ;  but  no  trace  of  alcohol  could  be  detected  in  the  contents. 
('Dub.  Med.  Press,'vol.  1,  p.  293 ;  also  'Ed.  Mon.  Jour.'  June  1844.) 
The  action  of  a  strong  alcoholic  liquid  on  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  so  closely  resembles  the  effects  produced  by  arsenic 
and  otlier  iiiitants,  as  easily  to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  mineral 
initant  poisoning.  A  drawing  in  the  Museum  collection  of  Giiy's 
Hospital  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  this  local  action  of  alcohol. 
The  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  highly  corru- 
gated, and  is  of  a  deep  brownish-red  colour.  Of  all  the  liquids  affecting 
the  brain,  tlris  has  the  most  powerful  irritant  action  on  the  stomach. 

Casper  examined,  on  the  fourth  day  after  death,  the  body  of  a 
man  who  had  died  from  excessive  drinking.  Cadaveric  rigidity  was 
weU  marked,  and  there  was  an  absence  of  putrefaction.  The  skin  was 
in  a  state  of  contraction  (cutis  anserina).  The  blood-vessels  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  were  congested,  and  on  the  right  liemi- 
sphere  there  was  an  extravasation  of  fluid  blood.  The  great  vessels 
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of  the  chest  were  filled  with  dai-k  liqiiid  blood ;  the  kings  were 
uonnal ;  the  heai-t  was  empty.  There  Wtas  an  odour  of  alcohol  in 
tlie  head  iuid  chest.  In  another  case,  after  seven  days,  there  was 
scarcely  any  sign  of  putrefaction.  There  was  congestion  of  the 
brain  ;  the  blood  was  dark  and  fluid,  and  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
contained  only  a  small  quantity.  The  odour  of  brandy  was  percep- 
tible in  the  head  and  chest.  In  a  third,  on  the  ninth  day  after  death, 
the  body  was  comparatively  fresh  ;  the  inspection  was  made  on  the 
eleventh  day.  The  membranes  of  the  brain  were  congested  ;  the 
lungs  were  cedematous.  The  right  cavities  of  the  heart  were  strongly 
distended  with  dark  fluid  blood  ;  the  left  cavities  were  almost  empty, 
The  urinary  bladder  was  distended  with  urine,  apparently  from  a 
want  of  power  to  pass  it.  There  was  no  odour  of  alcohol  in  any  part. 
(•'  Ger.  Med.'  vol.  1,  p.  453.) 

A  case  of  alcohohc  poisoning  of  a  child,  set.  7,  referred  to  me  by 
Mr.  Jackaman,  coroner  for  Ipswich,  in  July  1863,  will  show  that 
the  odour  may  rapidly  disappear.  A  girl  was  found  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  lying  perfectly  insensible  on  the  floor.  She  had  had 
access  to  some  brandy  wliich  she  had  swallowed  from  a  quartern  mea- 
sure foiind  near  her,  quite  empty.  She  had  spoken  to  her  mother 
only  ten  minutes  before,  so  that  the  symptoms  must  have  come  on 
very  rapidly.  She  was  seen  by  Mr.  Adams  four  hours  afterwards. 
She  was  then  quite  insensible,  in  a  state  of  profound  coma,  the  skin 
cold  and  covered  with  a  clammy  perspiration.  There  had  been  slight 
vomiting.  The  child  died  in  twelve  hours,  without  recovering  con- 
sciousness from  the  time  at  which  she  was  first  fovmd.  On  inspection, 
there  was  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  ;  the  heart  and 
lungs  were  quite  healthy.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
presented  patches  of  intense  redness,  and  in  some  places  it  was 
thickened  and  softened — portions  of  it  were  detached  and  hanging 
loosely  in  the  stomach,  and  there  were  patches  of  black  extravasa- 
tion about  it,  evidently  from  altered  blood.  It  contained  a  greenish- 
coloured  liquid,  but  there  was  no  small  of  brandy  in  it,  neither  was 
this  perceptible  in  the  breath  of  the  child,  four  hours  after  the  alco- 
holic liquid  had  been  taken.  At  first  it  was  suspected  that  arsenic 
had  been  administered,  but  the  symptoms  were  not  those  of  arsenical 
poisoning,  and  neither  arsenic  nor  any  other  metallic  irritant  was 
I>re3ent  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  but  slight  traces  of  the  vapour 
of  alcohol  were  detected  by  tlie  pi'ocess  described  below. 

Fatal  fiose.— The  quantity  of  alcohol  recpiired  to  destroy  life  can- 
not be  fixed.  It  must  depend  on  the  age  and  habits  of  the  person. 
The  smallest  quantity  known  to  have  proved  fatal  was  in  the  case  of 
a  boy,  set.  7,  who  swallowed  two  wineglassfuls  of  brandy  (between 
three  and  four  ormces).  Soon  afterwards  he  was  observed  to  stagger ; 
he  wa-s  sent  to  bed,  and  vomited  violently.  There  was  then  a  remis- 
sion of  the  symptoms.  He  got  \q)  and  sat  by  the  fire ;  his  head,  face, 
and  neck  were  very  red,  and  ho  was  in  a  i)rofuse  perspiration.  Half 
an  hour  afterwards,  he  was  found  perfectly  insensible,  strongly  con- 
vulsed, and  the  skin  cold.     He  died  in  about  tliii-ty  hours.  The 
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strength  of  the  alcoholic  liquid  taken  will  materially  influence  a 
medical  opinion  in  such  cases  In  a  case  in  wliich  I  was  consulted 
in  March  1857,  a  man  drank  two  bottles  of  port  wine  (containing 
eleven  ounces  of  alcohol)  in  less  than  two  hours.  He  speedily  be- 
came intoxicated  and  utterly  helpless,  and  died,  without  ralljang, 
from  congestion  of  the  brain  and  lungs.  In  a  concentrated  form  it 
is  probable  that  from  two  to  six  ounces  of  alcohol  would  prove  fatal. 

Absorption  and  Eliwination. — This  liquid  is  rapidly  absorbed, 
diffused,  and  eliminated ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  portion 
undergoes  changes  while  circulating  in  the  blood.  Dr.  Percy,  many 
years  since,  performed  experiments  on  dogs  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining the  rate  of  absorption.  Six  ounces  of  alcohol,  injected  into 
the  stomach,  killed  a  dog  in  an  honr  and  ten  miniLtes.  Alcohol  was 
obtained  from  the  brain  by  distillation.  In  another  experiment  of 
a  similar  kind,  alcohol  was  detected  in  the  brain,  blood,  lu-ine,  and 
bile.  In  a  third  the  animal  lived  eigld  hours  after  the  injection,  and 
no  trace  of  alcohol  could  be  detected  in  the  brain,  blood,  bile,  or  in 
the  contents  of  the  stomach.    The  whole  of  it  had  disappeared. 

In  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  died  from  drinking  a  quantity  of 
rum,  Drs.  Christison  and  Percy  obtained  alcohol  from  the  brain  by 
distillation  ;  but  in  another  case,  in  which  a  man  survived  three  days, 
no  trace  of  alcohol  was  found.  According  to  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Percy,  this  liquid  is  not  eliminated  to  any  extent  by  the  urine.  He 
separated  it  only  once  from  the  urine  of  dogs ;  and  he  once  obtained 
evidence  of  its  presence  in  the  distillation  of  five  ounces  of  hviman 
urine.  ('  Experimental  Inquiry  on  Alcohol  in  the  Brain,'  by  John 
Percy,  M.D.,  1859,  p.  61.) 

Tile  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  experiments,  is 
that  in  acute  poisoning  by  alcohol,  this  liquid  is  soon  absorbed  and 
eliminated,  so  that  if  the  person  has  survived  a  few  days  none  is 
likely  to  be  detected  in  the  body.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  should 
be  found  combined  with  or  deposited  in  the  substance  of  the  brain; 
but  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Percy  and  Sir  R.  Christison  show  that 
this  is  the  organ  in  which,  after  death,  the  absorbed  alcohol  is 
likely  to  be  found. 

More  recent  observations  on  the  absorption  and  elimination  of 
alcohol  have  been  made  by  Drs.  Parkes,  Anstie,  and  Dupre' ;  but 
these  refer  to  the  use  of  alcohol  for  dietetic  purposes,  and  therefore 
apply  to  the  living  body.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Dupre  prove  that 
alcohol,  when  taken  as  wine  in  non-poisonous  doses,  is  eliminated  by 
the  kidneys,  lungs,  skin,  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels.  He 
has  detected  it  as  thus  eliminated  by  distillation,  and  the  application 
of  delicate  tests  to  the  distilled  liquid;  but  according  to  him  a  mimite 
fraction  only  of  the  alcohol  taken  is  eliminated  through  the  kid- 
neys ('  Proc.  R.  S.'  March  1872,  p.  268)  ;  and  it  is  admitted  that 
the  quantity  which  passes  by  the  skin  and  the  lungs  is  also  small. 
What  then  becomes  of  the  difference  ?  Is  it  oxidized  in  the  circu- 
lation, as  some  believe  ?  Is  it  deposited  in  the  brain,  as  Dr.  Percy  s 
experiments  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  or  is  it  lost  by  evaporation  ? 
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There  are  no  facts  at  present  to  enable  us  to  answer  these  questions 
with  certainty  ;  and  a  remark  made  by  Dr.  Dupre'  would  throw  a 
doubt  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  that  alcohol  is  eliminated 
by  the  m-ine.  He  states  that  a  substance  is  found  in  the  urine  after 
six  weeks'  total  abstinence  (from  alcohol),  and  even  after  an  absti- 
nence of  two  years,  which  gives  the  reactions  ordinarily  employed 
for  the  detection  of  small  quantities  of  alcohol.  (Op.  cit.  p.  276.) 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  an  examination  of  the  urine  for 
alcohol  in  a  living  person,  might  give  rise  to  a  fallacious  result, 
and  lead  to  a  serious  error  in  diagnosis.  Making  due  allowance  for 
the  presence  of  this  substance,  and  correcting  his  results  by  experi- 
ments on  the  air  expired  from  the  lungs,  and  the  secretion  from 
the  skin.  Dr.  Dupre'  believes  that  ten  days  may  be  taken  as  the 
peri(xl  for  the  entii-e  elimination  of  alcohol.  ('Proc.  R.  S.'  March 
1872,  p.  268.)  The  examination  of  the  breath  exlialed  from  the 
lungs  gives  more  reliable  results  than  an  analysis  of  the  uriiie. 

Period  of  death.— Jn  poisoning  by  alcohol,  death  may  take  place 
in  a  few  minutes,  or  not  vrntd  after  the  lapse  of  several  days.  The 
shortest  fatal  case  wliich  I  have  found  reported,  is  that  of  a  man  who 
died  after  swallowing  a  bottle  of  gin  for  a  wager.  It  occurred  in 
London,  in  1839  ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  taking  the  gin  the 
man  appeared  intoxicated  ;  he  soon  became  insensible,  and  died  in 
half  an  hour,  although  a  large  quantity  of  the  spirit  had  been  in  the 
meantime  removed  by  the  stomach-pump.  In  general,  if  the  case 
proves  fatal,  death  takes  place  within  twenty-four  hours.  Alcohol, 
it  must  be  remembered,  may  destroy  life  indirectly,  i.e.  by  exciting 
an  attack  of  congestive  apoplexy  in  those  who  are  predisposed  to 
this  disease,  and  thus  a  small  quantity  may  accelerate  death. 

Treatment. — The  contents  of  the  stomach  should  be  witlidrawn 
by  the  pump  as  speedily  as  possible.  Cold  afiusion,  if  the  surface 
be  warm,  or,  as  suggested  by  Sir  R.  Cliristison,  the  injection  of  cold 
water  into  the  ears,  may  serve  to  rouse  a  person.  Death  may  take  place 
even  when  the  stomacli  has  been  emptied,  but  this  affords  commonly 
the  only  chance  of  saving  life.  The  vapour  of  ammonia  may  be 
employed  as  a  stimulant,  and  bleeding  may  be  resorted  to  if  there 
should  be  great  cerebral  congestion.  Bleeding  should  in  any  case 
be  employed  with  great  caution,  as  it  is  apt  to  depress  the  vital 
powers  and  diminish  the  chance  of  recovery.  The  electro-magnetic 
apparatus  may  be  used  as  in  poisoning  by  opium  ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  keeping  a  person  roused  does  not  aid  recovery, 
so  long  as  the  poison  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  body. 

Anahj.fi's. — The  contents  of  the  stomach  in  a  rapidly  fatal  case 
may  have  the  odoiir  of  alcohol,  or  of  the  alcoholic  licpiid  taken. 
The  odour  is  not  always  perceptible,  or  it  may  be  concealed  by  other 
odoiu-s.  In  a  case  of  poi.soning  with  gin,  tlie  liquid  drawn  from  the 
stomach  by  the  pump  after  seven  Iiours  had  no  odour  of  that  spirit 
(See  p.  635. )  ^ 

The  whole  of  the  contents  or  of  the  suspected  liquid  should  be  dis- 
tilled in  a  watcr-bath,  with  a  proper  condensing  apparatus  attached. 
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(See  fig.  22,  p.  326. )  If  the  liquid  has  an  acid  reaction,  it  should  be 
first  neutralized  by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda.  The 
-watery  distillate  obtained  should  be  mixed  with  fused  chloride  of  cal- 
cium or  anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper  in  sufiicient  quantity,  and  sub- 
mitted to  a  second  distillation  in  a  smaller  retort,  by  a  water-bath. 
The  liquid  resulting  from  tliis  second  distillation  should  be  agitated 
Avith  rather  more  dry  carbonate  of  potash  than  it  will  dissolve,  in  a 
small  tube  provided  with  a  stopper,  and  allowed  to  stand.  A 
stratum  of  alcohol,  if  present,  will,  after  a  time,  float  on  the  sm-face, 
and  may  be  drawn  ofi'  by  a  pipette  and  examined.  Tests. — 1.  Alco- 
hol has  a  hot  pungent  taste,  a  peculiar  odour,  and  is  very  volatile. 
2.  Absorbed  in  asbestos,  it  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  wliich 
deposits  no  carbon  on  white  porcelain  ;  and  when  burnt  in  the 
mouth  of  an  inverted  test-tube  containing  a  few  drops  of  solution 
of  baryta,  it  produces  a  well-marked  deposit  of  white  carbonate  of 
baryta.  Lime  water  may  be  substituted  for  baryta  in  this  experi- 
ment. Carbonic  acid  and  water  are  the  sole  products  of  its  combus- 
tion. 3.  It  dissolves  camphor.  4.  It  sets  free  green  oxide  of 
chromium  when  boiled  with  a  few  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid.  (Dr.  Thomson, 
in  '  Monthly  Joiir.  Med.  Science,'  Dec.  184G,  p.  412.) 

The  following  method  will  allow  of  the  detection  of  a  quantity 
of  alcohol  too  small  for  separation  by  the  process  above  mentioned. 
Make  a  mixture  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  a  saturated  solution 
of  bicliromate  of  potash  ;  moisten  with  this  mixture  a  few  fibres  of 
asbestos,  and  inclose  them  in  a  glass  tube  connected  with  the  retort 
or  flask  in  which  distillation  is  carried  on.  For  this  purjiose  a  flask 
or  tube  similar  to  those  used  for  the  detection  of  cUoroform  vapour 
will  be  found  serviceable  (see  fig.  59,  p.  653).  The  smallest  portion  of 
alcohol  vapour  passing  over  the  asbestos  immediately  renders  it 
oreen,  by  converting  the  chromic  acid  into  oxide  of  chromium.  This 
may  serve  as  a  trial  test  or  for  evidence,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  tube  may  be  removed,  and  the  condensed  vapour  collected  for 
the  application  of  the  other  tests.  The  vapour  of  ether  and  of 
pyroxyUc  spirit  produce  a  similar  result.  This  method  may  be 
employed  in  the  analysis  of  the  tissues,  but  it  cannot  be  adopted  in 
cases  in  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  present. 

From  lapse  of  time,  the  eflects  of  treatment,  or  absorption  and 
elimination,  there  may  be  no  trace  of  alcohol  in  the  stomach  or  in- 
testines, nevertheless  the  person  may  have  died  from  the  eifects. 
In  a  case,  fatal  in  eight  hours,  which  occiuxed  to  the  late  Dr. 
Geoghegan,  no  alcohol  was  found  in  the  stomach  (ante,  p.  634). 
One  cause  of  failure  may  sometimes  be  traced  to  the  distillation 
being  restricted  to  only  a  portion  of  the  contents.  It  is  advisable  to 
distil  the  whole,  as,  if  necessary,  the  distillate  or  the  residue  can  be 
afterwards  examined  for  other  poisons. 
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ETHER. 

Symptoms  and  effeds.-lt  has  been  long  knovm  that  the  vapour 
of  ether  acts  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system  like  a  powerful 
narcotic  but  there  has  been  but  little  experience  of  its  effects  as  a 
hqmd.  In  moderate  doses,  it  has  a  hot  burning  taste,  and  produces 
durnig  swallowing  a  sense  of  heat  and  constriction  in  the  throat 
It  causes,  hke  alcohol,  gi-eat  excitement  and  exhilaration,  followed 
by  intoxication,  but  persons  may  become  habituated  to  it,  and  thus 
after  a  time  it  may  be  taken  in  veiy  large  quantities  with  comparative 
impunity.    It  causes  intoxication  more  rapidly  than  alcohol,  but 
this  state  IS  of  shorter  duration  with  ether  than  it  is  mth  alcohol. 
In  the  north  of  Ireland,  it  is  said  to  have  been  much  used  of  late 
years     a  substitute  for  whisky.    The  effects  produced  on  the  ys! 
tern,  when  a  large  dose  has  been  taken,  are  not  unlike  those  p?o- 
diiced  by  alcohol.    Orfila  found  that  about  half  an  ounce  of  sulphSic 
ether,  administered  to  a  dog,  caused,  in  a  few  minutes,  a  disposition 
to  vomit.    This  was  foUowed  by  giddiness,  and  in  ten  minutes  by 
an  entire  loss  of  power  m  the  muscles.    The  breathing  was  painf  ul 
and  hiuTied,  but  there  were  no  convulsions.     After  a  slight  abate- 
ment m  the  symptoms,  the  dog  fell  into  a  state  of  insensibSity  and 
died  m  three  hours.    The  whole  of  the  mucous  membrarS  the 
stomach  was  of  a  blackish-red  colour,  and  with  the  other  coats  in! 
tensely  mflamed    There  was  slight  inflammation  of  the  duodenuS- 
b  t  the  rest  of  the  ahmentary  canal  was  in  a  healthy  concS' 
The  heart  contained  black  blood  partly  coagulated  ;  the  lun..s  were 
gorged  with  black  blood.  ('Toxicol.' v  2  p  531  ^   T^^+li«/at  „  r  •? 
has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  destroyed  1  Jmln^ife  ^t  when  its  vSr 
has  been  breathed  for  anesthetic  purposes,  it  has  Len  the  01^  0? 
death  on  several  occasions.    According  to  some,  it  is  a  much  s!fer 
anesthetic  than  chloroform,  although  the  latter  is  more  exJetively 
employed.    The  medicinal  dose  of  ether  is  from  half  a  dracC  to 
two  drachms.    Dr.  Buchanan  has  known  seven  drachms  of  it  Sen 

o  henf  ;  '  f  '^^""'^^      ™°^«y  sensation 

of  heat  and  pain,  which  only  the  callous  stomach  of  adram-drinW 
could  withstand.    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  715  ) 

Ether  vapour.—Etherization.— When  the  vapour  of  this  liquid  is 
breathed,  it  enters  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  aSt  effect' 
are  almost  immediate.    The  person  falls  into  a  lethargic  condftion 

c^ld  ft  f '"^'r '^nf '  f  ^"^P'  ^"^^  «t^^-t°rous,  the!kin  pale  and 
cold  the  face  Imd,  the  hps  assume  a  darker  hue,  the  pulse  i^  nmck 
ened,  and  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  flabby  and  relaxed  The  evo 
IS  glassy  and  the  pupils  are  dilated  and  tixed,  but  the  late  Dr  Snow 
s  ates  that  he  found  the  eye  sensible  to  liglxt  in  all  the  stages  o^ 
etherisation  A  small  quantity  of  etiier,  introduced  int.'t  m  bbod 
through  the  lungs  produces  these  striking  symptoms  in  from  two  to 
fonrmmutes  ;  and  ,f  fresli  air  be  substituted  as  soon  as  unconscLus 
ness  begins,  they  disappear  just  as  rapidly.  In  a  nioiu  nH  .  i 
stage  the  pulse  slackens,  and  the  temperature  of  tiirbod'; 
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falls  Half  an  ounce  of  ether,  or  even  less,  inhaled  in  the  form  of 
vapour,  would  produce  a  much  more  powerful  effect  on  the  system 
than  one  or  two  ounces  taken  into  the  stomach  as  a  liquid.  The 
sudden  cessation  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  restoration  of  sensibUity, 
are  owing  to  the  rapid  elimination  of  the  volatHe  vapour  through 
the  lunc/s  If  the  breathing  of  the  vapour  be  prolonged  for  from 
ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  coma  ensues,  the  pulse  sinks,  and 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  rousing  the  person.  The  after  effects 
are  also  more  serious  :  there  is  exhaustion,  a  feehng  of  stupe- 
faction, with  other  unpleasant  narcotic  symptoms  ;  but  occasionally 
the  patient  has  fallen  into  a  quiet  sleep.  The  most  remarkable 
effects  in  those  who  suffer  under  this  form  of  poisoning  is  the 
apparentlv  complete  paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  sensation  ;  for  the 
most  painful  operations  have  been  often  borne  by  persons  in  this 
state  without  any  consciousness  of  pain.  As  a  general  rule  no 
daii"erous  effects  appear  to  have  followed  the  breathing  of  this 
vapour  for  surgical  purposes  ;  but  this  inference  has  been  chiefly 
drawn  from  those  cases  in  which  it  had  been  cautiously  adminis- 
tered for  a  short  period  ;  and  probably  there  was  no  tendency  to 
congestion  of  the  brain  or  lungs.  The  narcotic  effects  are  produced 
in  three,  and  on  an  average  in  five  minutes.  The  quantity  of  hquid 
ether  required  to  produce  complete  insensibility  by  its  vapom:  varies 
from  six  drachms  to  one  ounce  in  the  adult,  and  in  children  m  the 
same  proportion  according  to  their  age.  The  quantity  required  to 
keep  up  insensibility  is  seldom  greater  than  that  which  produced 
etherization.  .  . 

The  vapour  of  Methylated  ether  operates  in  a  similar  manner 
and  it  is  equally  liable  to  cause  death  suddenly  when  administered 
for  surgical  purposes.  A  patient  of  Mr.  Tait's  at  the  Birmmgham 
Hospital,  was  about  to  undergo  the  operation  for  ovariotomy.  Five 
drachms  of  methylated  ether  in  vapour  were  administered  to  her 
on  a  fold  of  a  towel  by  the  resident  medical  officer.  The  pulse  sud- 
denly stopped,  the  pupils  became  dilated,  and  respiration  ceased 
All  efforts  at  restoration  were  fruitless.  On  inspection  the  heart  and 
aU  the  other  organs  were  healthy  excepting  the  ovar> .    (  Lancet, 

"^"^Accoiding  ?o  Dr.^  Fifield,  U.S. ,  who  has  had  a  large  experience 
in  the  admi^stration  of  ether-vaix>ur  for  anaesthetic  P^^P^ses 
•       „   4.„  r^ofin^+,filv  Tnnrked  stages  :  1,  tnat  or 


etherization  presents  three  definitely  marked  stages:  1,  «  at  of 
muscular  relaxation;  2,  tetanic  convulsive  ^^^'''^ ^'^'''XZ. 
loss  of  sensibility,  with  stertorous  or  snoring  breathing.  Unless 
this  stage  is  reached,  there  is  not  full  msensibihty  to  pam  (  J3  it^ 
Med.  Jour.' March  20,  1875,  p.  390.)  The  great  superiority  of  etlie^ 
over  chloroform  as  an  anesthetic  is  shown,  m  his  opmion,  ^^1*^  Per- 
fect safety.  He  states  that  he  has  witnessed  its  operation  m  more 
than  a  thousand  cases,  and  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  ^  fatal  result^ 
This  is  strong  testimony  in  favour  of  ether-vapour  ;  but  «iere  is  no 
doubt,  from  cases  given  below,  that  it  may  operate  as  a  poison  in 
the  blood  and  destroy  life.  ,          ,  • 

Post-mortem  appearances. -In  the  case  of  a  man  who  diea  m 
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about  fen  minutes  from  the  effects  of  the  vapour,  on  inspection 
twenty-two  hours  after  death,  the  brain,  lungs,  heart,  kidneys,  and 
spleen,  when  cut  into,  gave  out  a  strong  odour  of  ether.    The  blood 
in  the  vessels  was  of  a  very  dark  colpur,  liquid,  and  of  a  viscid 
character.    The  posterior  part  of  the  lungs  was  strongly  congested 
with  dark-colqiu-ed  blood  ;   and  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
organs,  a  frothy  mucus  was  found  filling  the  air-tubes.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  whole  of  the  air  passages  was  deeply  injected. 
('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  41,  p.  432.)    On  examining  the  bodies  of  animals 
thus  poisoned,  the  principal  appearances  have  been  great  conges- 
tion of  the  vessels  of  the  membranes  and  of  the  sinuses  of  the 
brain,  the  substance  being  but  little  altered.    The  vessels  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  spinal  marrow,  have  been  observed  to  l^e  espe- 
cially distended  with  dark-coloured  blood.     Both  sidps  of  the 
heart  have  been  found  filled  with  dark  blood  ;  the  liver  and  kidneys 
gorged  ;  the  spleen  not  always  congested  ;  the  blopd  black  and 
liquid  throughout  the  body.    The  cause  of  death  in  these  cases 
may  be  assigned  partly  to  the  want  of  aeration  qf  the  blood  by 
oxygen,  and  its  accumulation  in  this  impure  state  in  the  brain  ; 
and  partly  to  a  directly  poisonous  action  of  the  absorbed  vapour, 
only  manifested  by  its  employment  for  a  long  periqd.    In  order  to 
prevent  this,  it  has  been  advised  to  allow  the  patient  to  breathe  air 
occasionally,  and  to  alternate  the  breathing  of  pure  air  with  thait 
of  the  vapour  ;  but,  unless  there  is  a  complete  restoration  of  sensi- 
bility and  consciousness,  the  poison  must  go  pn  accumulating  in  the 
system,  and  if  the  person  be  allowed  to  recover  thus  completely,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  commencement  of  its  poisonous  action,  de 
novo.    If  not  thus  allowed  to  recover,  he  is  in  danger  of  sink- 
ing under  its  effects.    Experience  points  to  the  propriety  of  with- 
drawing the  vapour  altogether  in  those  cases  in  which  the  adnainis- 
tration  of  it  would  require  to  be  protracted  for  a  long  period  in 
order  to  produce  narcotic  effects.    The  fact  that  hundreds  have 
recovered  without  ill  effects  during  its  temporary  employment  for 
the  extraction  of  teeth,  or  similar  operations,  has  of  course  no 
bearing  on  this  question.    A  man  may  breathe  a  mixture  of  car- 
bonic acid  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  air  for  a  few  minutes  ; 
but  he  would  die  if  he  was  compelled  to  respire  it  for  half  an  hour 
longer.    The  vapour  is  so  insidious  in  its  operation  that  it  may  be 
respii-ed  during  natural  sleep  without  roiising  the  individual,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  might  thiis  be  used  as  a  ready  means  qf 
destruction  for  the  young  and  the  aged.    (' Qaz.  Me'd.' Sept.  IX 
1847,  p.  725.)  ' 
In  another  fatal  case  the  death  of  a  man  was  qccasipned 
by  the  breathing  of  the  vapour  at  intervals  for  a  peripd  of 
oidy  ten  minutes  dui-ing  an  pperation.    He  recovered  from  the 
comato.se  effects  ;  but  there  was  no  tendency  to  reaction,  and 
he  gradually  sank,  and  died  on  the  second  day.     It  was  re- 
marked in  this  case  that  there  was  great  flaccidity  and  general 
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relaxation  of  tlie  muscular  system,  and  the  arteries  which  were 
divided  during  the  operation  (lithotomy)  appeared  to  have  lost  all 
their  contractile  power.   On  inspection,  there  M'as  congestion  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  ;  the  lungs  were  engorged  at  the  back  part ; 
the  heart  was  flaccid,  of  its  natural  size  but  nearly  empty  ;  the  left 
kidney  pale,  the  right  congested.    The  blood  was  perfectly  fluid. 
('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  414.)    A  similar  case  was  privately  com- 
municated to  me  by  an  eminent  London  surgeon,  in  Avhich  he 
stated  that  there  could  be  no  doiibt  of  the  vapour  having  been  the 
direct  cause  of  death.    The  patient  sank  after  the  operation, 
under  symptoms  which  in  similar  circumstances  he  had  never  before 
witnessed.    In  the  '  Medical  Gazette '  there  is  reported  another 
case  (vol.  39,  p .  585)  in  which  the  vapour  was  administered  to  a 
woman,  for  a  period  of  tliirty-five  minutes.    She  recovered  her 
senses,  'but  did  not  rally  from  the  operation.    She  complained  of 
numbness  in  the  feet  and  legs,  and  the  secretions  were  suspended. 
She  died  the  following  day.    On  this  occasion  the  vapour  appeared 
to  induce  a  perfect  state  o'f  paralysis  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.    On  inspection,  the  lungs  were  slightly  congested  poste- 
riorly ;  the  heart  was  flabby,  and  contained  less  blood  than  usual ; 
the  brain  healthy,  its  membranes  rather  congested,  the  blood  gene- 
rally in  a  liquid  state.    In  a  case  wliich  occurred  to  Mr.  Eastment, 
there  was  no  disease,  nor  any  particular  state  of  the  body  to  account 
for  death.    Amputation  was  performed  for  compound  fracture  of 
the  thigh  ;  the  ether  was  inhaled  by  the  patient,  a  boy  set.  11,  for 
about  ten  minutes.    After  the  operation  he  was  not  only  greatly 
'  exhausted,  but  in  a  state  of  apparent  intoxication.    There  were 
alternate  manifestations  of  excitement  and  depression  of  the  sen- 
sorial powers,  at  one  time  resembling  delirium,  at  another  syncope, 
and  again  passing  into  violent  intoxication,  until  death  took  place 
three  hours  after  the  operation.    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  632.) 
The  symptoms  were  here  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
poisonous  efiects  of  ether,  and  unlike  those  which  usually  attend 
collapse  from  an  operation. 

These  facts,  then,  show  that  the  respiration  of  this  vapour,  even 
for  so  short  a  period  as  ten  minutes,  may  be  in  some  instances 
attended  withfatal  consequences.  Whether  the  vapour  was  properly 
administered  or  not,  is,  in  relation  to  legal  medicine,  not  so  much 
the  question  as  whether  it  caused  death  !  In  any  case  the  inhala- 
tion of  this  vapour  must  be  looked  upon  as  temporary  poisoning, 
with,  cseteris  paribus,  a  better  chance  of  recovery  than  exists  m 
most' other  instances  of  aerial  poisoning,  j    •  •  .  a 

Ether  is  said  to  produce  its  narcotic  effects,  when  administered 
as  a  vapour  by  the  rectum,  without  the  production  of  those  dis- 
tressing symptoms  which  often  accompany  the  first  attempts  at 
breathing  it.  (See  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  950.) 

Treatment.— In  reference  to  the  vapour,  the  failure  of  the  pulse, 
with  stertorous  breathing,  frothing  at  the  mouth,  and  great  liyidity 
of  the  face,  are  signs  of  danger.    The  ether  should  be  immediately 
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withdrawn,  the  face  and  neck  exposed  to  a  free  current  of  air  and 
cold  water  dashed  upon  the  skin,  although,  from  tlie  suspension  of 
sensibility,  stnnulauts  produce  little  efiect.  Artificial  respiration 
shoiUd  be  resorted  to  when  the  breathing  has  ceased. 

Analysvi.—^^nlen  ether  has  been  taken  as  a  Hquid,  it  may  be 
separated  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  if  present,  by  the  nro- 
cess  described  for  alcohol  (p.  638).  The  clu-omic  acid  picess  (see 
Alcohol)  applied  to  the  vapour  during  distillation  will  enable  the 
analyst  to  detect  a  minute  quantity,  and  by  its  peculiar  odour  ether 
may  be  easily  distinguished  from  alcohol  or  pyroxyhc  spirit.  1  Ether 
IS  at  once  identihed  by  its  powerful  odour,  even  in  the  smal'est 
proportion.  2.  It  is  higlily  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  yellow 
smoky  flame  producing  carbonic  acid  and  water.  When  shaken 
with  Its  bulk  of  water,  only  a  small  portion  is  dissolved— the  rest 
floats  on  the  surface. 

Hoffman's  liquor  is  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  This  mav 
be  easily  examined  by  agitating  it  with  half  its  bulk  of  water  •  the 
ether  (beyond  about  one-tenth  of  the  quantity  of  water  used) 'rises 
to  the  surface,  and  may  be  draNvn  ofi'  by  a  pipette.  The  alcohol  is 
hv  H  Jfll  y  ^^i^y  the  f^ter  ;  this  liquid  may  be  procured 

by  distillation  with  carbonate  of  potash  or  fused  chloride  of  calcium 
and  its  properties  then  tested.  ^"'^^^lu.ni, 

Organic  liqidch.  TJie  fe«es.-^When  death  has  taken  place  from 
ether-vapour  there  is  a  strong  odour  throughout  the  body  if  the 
examination  is  recent.  The  quantity  absorbed  by  the  blood  iS 
sinall,anditis  probaolypartiaUy  converted  to  aldehyde  in  thatliquid 
Tliere  can  be  but  httle  hope  of  success  in  attempting  to  procure  it 
fromthe  blood  or  the  soft  organs  by  distillation,  although  M.  Flandin 
states  that  he  has  extracted  it  from  the  blood.    Whether  etSr  hS 

Sat'^ItT,   b,   ri°^  ^T'"^  °i  ^^P°"^'  th«-'^  is  doubt 

that  It  IS  absorbed  and  circulated  with  the  blood,  in  the  latter  state 

in  ma'rt  /r^^'*^-1  ^T"'^*  noticed,  in  his  experinie'ts  on 
an  mals,  that  after  long  inhalation  the  arterial  blood  lost  its  red 
colour,  and  became  black.    The  bright  arterial  tint  was,  however 

;;rth:T'?>T  t^^P-^^^-?  P^---s.  Ether,  besk^s  render^ 
ng  the  blood  black,  causes  it  to  become  more  liquid.    The  cliance 

in  this  flmd  is  very  much  like  that  which  is  observed  in  fatal  oa«es 

of  asphyxia.  ('  Gaz.  Med.'  Sept.  11,  1847,  p.  725.) 

HYDRATE  OF  CHLORAL. 

This  is  a  solid  crystalline  substance,  produced  by  the  reaction  of 
chlorine  on  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  subsequent  addition  of  a  si  all 
quantity  of  water.    It  has  been  much  used  of  late  as  a  substit  te 

toZr^'  ''"'^  '"i^r^'     ^^'^"ty  t"  thii't^y  grains  it  lias  been  found 
to  operate  as  a  sedative  and  narcotic  without  producing  excitement 
I  has  been  given  in  very  large  doses,  sometimes  with  benefii  birt 
at  other  times  causing  dangerous  symptoms,  followed  by  sudden 
death.    Medical  men  who  have  taken  it  incautiously  Iiave  diedfrnm 
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its  effects.  Two  instances  of  this  kind  are  reported  in  the  '  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  (1871,  vol.  1,  p.  367.)  The  deaths  have  been  fre- 
quently sudden,  and  no  remarkable  symptoms  have  preceded  disso- 
lution.   The  person  has  passed  at  once  from  sleep  into  death. 

Symptoms  and  .4^/jea?-a)iceA'.— Hydrate  of  chloral,  when  given  in 
proper  medicinal  doses,  produces,  after  a  short  interval,  a  deep  sleep, 
and,  when  carried  far  enough,  a  loss  of  consciousness,  of  muscular 
power,  and  sensibility.  In  the  chloral  sleep,  the  pupils  are  generally 
contracted,  but  they  dilate  on  the  person  awaking.  In  opiate  poisoning 
they  remain  permanently  contracted.    The  symptoms  of  poisoning 
have  varied.    There  is  diminished  frequency  of  respiration,  redness 
of  the  conjimctivaj,  with  red  and  swollen  eyelids  ;  a  contracted  state 
of  the  pupils,  and  a  falling  of  the  lower  jaw.    The  pulse  has  varied 
much  in  its  character.    In  cases  likely  to  prove  fatal  the  sleep  is 
heavy  ;  the  person  cannot  be  roused  ;  the  face  is  livid  or  bloated, 
sometimes  flushed  ;  tlie  hps  are  bhie  and  swollen,  the  fingers  livid, 
the  respiration  is  deep  and  sighing  or  stertorous,  the  pulse  barely 
perceptible  ;  the  pupils  in  this  stage  are  dilated  and  insensible  to 
light.    Dr.  C.  Browne  noticed  among  the  symptoms,  after  several 
uTedicinal  doses  had  been  taken,  a  flushed  condition  of  the  head  and 
face,  slight  contraction  of  the  pupil.s,  injection  of  the  conjunctivte, 
and  excitement  of  the  circulation,  continuing  for  about  an  hour. 
The  patients  have  complained  of  burning  heat  in  the  face,  of  a  sense 
of  giddiness,  inability  to  walk  straight,  headache,  double  vision,  and 
Qo^usion  of  thought.    In  one  case,  the  redness  of  the  skin  passed 
into  a  condition  resembling  urticaria.    In  other  instances  purpura 
appeared  to  be  a  result.    One  case  proved  suddenly  fatal  by  causing 
paralysis  of  the  heai-t.    ('  Lancet,'  1871,  vol.  1,  p.  440.)    The  late 
Dr.  Fuller,  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  met  with  a  case  m  which  thu'ty 
grains  on  two  occasions  produced  violent  excitement,  with  delirium, 
and  a  sense  of  oppression  and  burning  at  the  chest,  followed  by 
collapse  and  an  almost  entire  failure  of  the  heart's  action.    He  had 
prescribed  cliloral  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  forty-five  grains  m  many 
cases  without  any  iU  eflects  following.   Instances  of  the  fatal  opera- 
tion of  this  substance  are  now  very  numerous.    ('  Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.'  1870,  vol.  2,  p.  435,  and  1871,  vol.  1,  p.  132  ;  'Lancet,  18/0, 
vol.  2,  p.  402  ;  1871,  vol.  2,  p.  466.)  In  the  fatal  cases  which  have 
occurred  the  principal  appearances  noted  were  a  congested  state  of 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

Cliroroic  poisoning.— Aa  chronic  efi"ects  produced  by  chloral  when 
taken  for  a  long  period  in  medicinal  doses,  Dr.  Smith  points  out  an 
erythematous  inflammation  of  the  skin  of  the  fingers,  with  desquama- 
tion and  ulceration  around  the  borders  of  the  nails.  (  Lancet,  l»7i, 
vol.  2,  p.  466.)  The  cerebral  functions  are  impaired ;  with  loss  of  intel- 
ligence and  memory  there  has  been  partial  paralysis  of  the  limbs. 
('  Lancet,'  1873,  vol.  1,  pp.  640,  695.)  This  effect  on  the  brain  may 
give  rise  to  an  important  question,  viz.  whether  the  long-contmuert 
use  of  chloral  may  not  so  affect  the  brain  as  to  produce  a  diseased 
condition,  and  render  a  man  irresponsible  for  his  acts.  Does  the  sud- 
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den  withdrawal  of  it  after  long  use,  as  with  alcohol,  produce  a  con- 
dition resembling  delirium  tremens.  Facts  are  wanting  to  settle  this 
question  decidedly  in  the  atlii-mative.  A  case  occurred  in  Canada 
in  1873,  in  winch  a  gentleman  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  his 
wife.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  take  chloral  in  large  doses  for 
some  weeks.  Tliis  was  withdrawn  suddenly.  He  then  became  irri- 
table and  unnaturally  violent,  and  in  a  iit  of  passion,  for  some  trivial 
cause,  threw  a  petroleum  lamp  at  his  wife.  This  led  to  the  ignition 
of  her  dress,  and  death  by  burning.  He  had  been  up  to  that  time 
an  afiectionate  husband,  and  he  appeared  to  have  been  hardly  con- 
scious of  the  act  that  he  committed.  Dr.  Tuke  and  I  Avere  consulted 
on  this  case,  and  we  gave  our  opinion  that  the  long  continued  use 
of  chloral  might  have  produced  a  diseased  condition  of  brain,  which 
by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  narcotic  might  have  rendered  the 
accused  pro  te^npore  irresponsible  for  his  actions. 

Fatal  dose. — The  average  medicinal  dose  of  chloral  by  the 
iiKjuth  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  gi-ains,  and  by  hypodermic  injection 
fifteen  grains.  In  the  latter  case  it  has  sometimes  produced  pain 
and  swelling  of  the  injected  parts.  A  medicinal  dose  has  in  sor.ie 
cases  operated  as  a  poison.  A  woman,  tet.  20,  died  in  thirty-five 
hours  fi-om  a  dose  of  thirty  grains  ;  but  persons  have  recovered  from 
doses  of  150  and  160  grains.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1871,  vol.  1, 
p.  1C9. )  A  slight  overdose  may  cause  sudden  death  by  syncope 
('Lancet,'  1873,  vol.  1,  p.  640),  and  ordinary  doses,  long  continued, 
may  seriously  affect  mind  and  body.  ('  Lancet,'  1873,  vol.  1,  p.  789.) 
The  suddenness  of  death  is  quite  remarkable  in  some  of  these  cases. 
Dr.  N.  B.  Smith,  U.S.,  states  that  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  takmg  it,  and  who  on  the  day  of  his  death  had  purchased  three 
drachms,  was  found  dead  in  lus  chamber  twenty  minutes  after  he 
had  entered  it.  The  condition  of  the  body  and  bedclothes  showed 
that  he  had  died  while  in  the  act  of  stepping  into  bed.  In  November 
1372  a  man  took  two  doses  of  100  gi-ains  each.  He  was  found  dead 
in  bed,  holding  an  empty  phial  in  his  hand.  The  mucous  coat 
of  the  stomach  was  highly  congested  ;  but,  as  the  man  was  an 
habitual  drunkard,  this  could  hardly  be  ascribed  to  the  effects  of 
chloral.  In  these  cases  tliere  has  probably  been  death  by  syncope 
from  a  sudden  failure  of  the  heart's  action. 

Treatment. — As  hydrate  of  cliloral  is  generally  taken  in  tlie  liquid 
form,  the  stomach-pump  sliould  be  used,  and  the  stomach  well 
washed  out  with  tea  or  coffee.  Tlie  further  treatment  for  rousing 
the  patient  may  be  similar  to  that  adopted  in  poisoning  by  opium 
or  clJoroform  vapour.  Small  doses  of  strychnia  have  been  advised 
for  tlie  treatment  of  the  after  eiiects. 

Analijsis.—'n\Q  hydrate  of  cldoral  is  a  white,  brittle,  crystalline 
solid,  of  a  peculiar  odour,  and  a  pungent  bitter  taste.  When  heated 
on  platiTium  it  melts,  and  is  entirely  volatili;^ed  witliout  combustion 
unless  turned  into  the  flame.  The  hydrate,  unlike  the  alcoholate' 
18  not  inflaiiiuiable.  Heated  in  a  close  tube,  it  melts  and  does  not 
rapidly  solidify.    It  is  distilled  over  in  a  liquid  form,  and  after  a 
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time  it  sets  into  groups  of  crystals  in  the  glass  tube.  The  hydrate 
is  soluble  in  water,  which  retains  it  on  cooling,  while  the  alcoholate 
is  again  in  great  part  deposited.  The  solution  is  not  acid,  has  no 
bleaching  properties,  and  gives  only  a  faint  milkiness  on  boiling 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  When  boiled  with  chloride  of 
gold  or  nitrate  of  silver,  and  potash  is  added,  gold  or  silver  is  im- 
mediately precipitated.  It  decomposes  a  salt  of  copper  like  grape- 
sugar,  hnt  in  the  cold,  potash  does  not  redissolve  the  precipitated 
oxide  of  copi^er.  It  is  dissolved  by  strong  suljihuric  and  nitric  acids, 
■without  any  change  of  colour.  Potash  added  to. the  solution  while 
boiling  converts  it  instantly  into  chloroform,  which  escapes  with 
copious  eflPervescence  and  may  be  recognized  by  its  odour,  and  into 
fonuic  acid,  wliich  combines  with  the  alkali.  According  to  Att- 
field,  100  parts  will  yield  82  parts  of  chloroform.  On  boiling  it 
with  potash  tlie  solution,  if  tihe  hydrate  is  pure,  acquires  only  a 
slight  yellow  colour. 

Organic  liqxdds. — It  is  by  this  conversion  that  hydrate  of  chloral 
may  be  detected  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  The  liquid  shoiild 
be  rendered  alkaline  with  potash,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  flask 
by  a  water-bath.  The  vapour  which  escapes  may  be  tested  for 
chloroform  by  the  process  described  at  p.  653.  Dr.  Procter,  of  York, 
informs  me  that  he  thus  detected  it  in  a  case  of  suicidal  poisoning. 
It  has  been  detected  as  chloroform  in  the  blood  of  dogs,  to  which  it 
had  been  administered.    (Wiggers,  '  Jalrresbericht,'  1871,  p.  566.) 
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CHLOROFORM. 

Symptoms  and  appearances. — This  liquid,  when  taken  in  a  large 
dose,  appears  to  produce  a  species  of  intoxication,  and  to  aflect 
the  system  like  alcohol.  As  a  liquid  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
active  poison.  A  case  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Jackson,  of 
Sheflaeld,  in  which  a  man  swallowed /ottr  ounces  of  chloroform.  He 
was  able  to  walk  for  a  considerable  distance  after  taking  this  dose, 
but  he  subsequently  fell  into  a  state  of  coma— the  pupils  were 
dilated,  the  breathing  was  stertorous,  the  skin  cold,  the  pulse  im- 
perceptible, and  there  were  general  convulsions.  He  recovered  in 
five  days.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  675.)  A  private  in  a  cavahy 
regiment  in  the  United  States  swallowed  nearly  two  ounces  of 
chloroform.  He  was  seen  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  afterwards  ;  he 
had  already  vomited,  and  was  found  insensible  with  stertorous 
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breathing,  and  a  pulse  of  about  60.  Tlie  stomach- pumj-)  was  em- 
pk)yed,  and  some  spirits  of  ammonia  were  injected.  Tlie  pulse 
became  more  feeble,  the  breathing  slower,  and  the  pupils  were 
insensible  to  light.  The  siu-face  was  cold,  and  for  a  time  he  con- 
tinued to  get  worse,  the  face  becoming  purple,  while  the  pulse  was 
intermittent  and  hardly  discernible.  Two  hours  and  a  half  after 
taking  the  poison,  however,  a  gradual  improvement  commenced, 
but  sensibility  did  not  return  until  four  hours  later.  For  several 
days  he  continued  to  suffer  from  great  ii-ritability  of  the  stomach, 
and  eventually  he  had  an  attack  of  jaundice.  ('Med.  Times  and 
Gazette,'  November  28,  1857,  p.  558.)  A  man,  set.  42,  swallowed 
two  ounces  of  liquid  chloroform,  and  he  died  in  about  six  hours 
afterwards.  In  this  case  the  pupils  were  fully  dilated,  the  breathing 
was  stertorous,  and  the  skin  covered  with  a  cold  pers]3iration.  H6 
ralhed  for  a  shoi-t  time  and  then  sank  again,  his  lips  becoming  of  a 
dark  pui-jjle  colour  and  his  face  livid.  On  inspection  the  lungs  were 
found  much  engorged  with  blood,  and  there  were  some  apoplectic 
effusions  in  these  organs.  The  stomach  was  slightly  inflanied  in 
patches,  and  tlie  mucous  membrane  was  softened.  It  contained  a 
dark  fluid  smelling  strongly  of  cliloroform.  ('  British  Med.  Jour.' 
May  1866,  and  '  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  October  1866,  p.  571.) 

In  two  cases,  alarming  symptoms  were  produced  by  much 
smaller  doses,  and  one  of  these  proved  fatal.  A  lady  swallowed 
half  an  ounce  of  pure  chloroform.  In  five  minutes  she  was  quite 
insensible,  generally  conviUsed,  the  jaws  clenched,  the  face  slightly 
flushed,  the  pulse  full  and  rather  oppressed,  and  she  foamed  at  the 
mouth.  She  vomited,  and  in  twenty  minutes  the  convulsions  had 
left  her ;  soon  afterwards  she  had  a  relapse,  and  did  not  recover 
for  twenty-four  hours.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  December  12, 
1857,  p.  615. )  The  symptoms  in  this  case  appear  to  have  been  inter- 
mixed with  those  of  hysteria  and  epilepsy,  In  another  case  a  lady 
also  took  half  an  ounce  of  liquid  chloroform.  An  emetic  was  given, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  was  thrown  oil  the 
stomach.  In  about  an  hour  the  patient  became  suddenly  livid  and 
tlien  blanched  in  the  face.  The  pulse  was  thready  and  scarcely 
perceptible— the  breathing  slow,  and  after  a  time  stertorous  ;  the 
hands  and  face  were  purjjle,  the  eyes  were  deeply  suflused  and 
the  pupils  wore  dilated.  There  was  mucous  vomiting  at  intervals. 
The  imtient  was  quite  insensible — the  eyes  were  fixed,  and  the  face 
flushed.  tShe  appeared  to  be  dying,  but  under  treatment  these 
symptoms  passed  away,  and  in  about  two  hours  sensibility  returned 
and  .she  recovered.  ('  Lancet,'  1870,  vol.  1,  p.  290.)  A  physician, 
iet.  57,  swallowed  three  ounces  of  chloroform.  He  immediately 
began  to  stagger  as  if  intoxicated.  He  vomited  and  sank  into  "a 
deep  stupor,  and  was  in  a  state  of  complete  aniestheaia.  His  skin 
was  pale  and  tolerably  warm — the  muscles  were  relaxed,  the 
breathing  short,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  weak  and  intenuittent. 
In  about  fourteen  liours  sensibility  returned.  Acute  gastritis  en- 
.sued  with  rapid  collapse,  and  this  proved  fatal  twenty-nine  liours 
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from  the  time  tlie  chloroform  was  taken.  ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.' 
Janiiaiy  1870,  p.  276.)  The  following  case  was  commimicated  to  me 
by  Mr.  Thitrsefield,  of  Brosely,  in  March  1854.  A  boy,  set.  4,  was 
brought  to  him  by  his  father  in  a  state  of  total  insensibility.  It 
appears  that  he  had  swallowed  n  drachm  of  chloroform,  and  soon 
afterwards  laid  his  head  in  liis  mother's  lap  and  lost  all  consciousness. 
Mr.  Thiirsetield  saw  him  about  twenty  minutes  afterwards.  He  was 
then  insensible,  cold,  and  pulseless.  Mustard  plasters  were  applied 
to  the  legs  ;  they  acted  well,  but  produced  no  impression  on  the 
sensibility.  His  breathing  varied ;  it  was  sometimes  natural,  at 
other  times  stertorous.  He  became  warmer,  his  jjulse  full  and 
regular  ;  and  he  continued  three  hours  in  this  state,  when  he  died 
qiiite  calmly  without  a  struggle,  in  spite  of  every  effort  made  for 
his  recovery.  Tliis  is  the  smallest  dose  of  liquid  chloroform  that 
has  destroyed  human  life.  The  medicinal  dose  for  an  adult  is 
from  tlu-ee  to  ten  minims. 

Chloroform,  vapour. — Chloroformization. — The  vapour,  if  respired 
in  a  concentrated  form,  proves  speedily  fatal  to  life.  When  diluted 
with  a  certain  proportion  of  air  it  produces  insensibility  {anaesthesia) 
with  entire  loss  of  muscular  power,  and  the  patient  rapidly  recovers 
after  the  vapour  is  withdrawn.  According  to  the  report  of  a 
committee,  the  average  proportion  of  vapour,  to  act  safely  as  an 
anassthetic  is  3^  per  cent. ,  the  maximum  being  per  cent.  The 
proportion  should  be  only  slowly  and  never  suddenly  increased, 
and  it  should  never  be  given  after  a  long  fast  or  in  the  sitting  or 
erect  posture.  (' Ed.  Montlily  Jour.' 1864.)  The  source  of  danger 
on  these  occasions  is  sudden  death  from  failure  of  the  heart's  action 
(syncope). 

From  two  to  ten  minutes  are  required  to  produce  insensibility  ; 
but  the  time  for  its  i^roduction  varies  with  age,  temperament,  and 
habit.  Dr.  >Stevenson  found  that  in  more  than  200  cases  of 
its  administration  at  Guy's  Hospital,  adults  were  not  usually  ren- 
dered insensible  until  after  the  lapse  of  eight  minutes,  the  average 
dose  of  the  liquid  given  in  vapour  being  three  and  a  half  drachms, 
administered  in  half  draclims.  On  some  persons,  as  a  result  of 
idiosyncrasy,  it  seems  to  produce  scarcely  any  effect.  In  March 
1863  a  woman,  set.  40,  took  ten  drachms  in  thirty-tliree  minutes,  in 
half-drachm  doses,  and  was  still  conscious  and  able  to  talk.  These 
facts  show  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  statement  sometimes  made, 
in  cases  of  alleged  robbery  or  rape^  that  the  person  assaulted  was 
rendered  suddenly  insensible  and  unable  to  offer  resistance.  Chlo- 
roform vapour  does  not  produce  immediate  insensibility  unless  it 
also  j^roduces  comjslete  asphyxia  and  deaths  There  is,  however, 
one  case  in  which  it  might  be  used  to  aid  the  perpetration  of  crime. 
If  the  person  is  already  a.sleep,  the  application  of  the  vapour  might 
intensify  this  and  render  him  or  her  powerless  ;  but  the  conditions 
for  thus  i\sing  chloroform  criminallv  can  rarely  present  themselves. 
('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1874,  vol.  1.  p.  183.)  The  late  Dr.  C.  Kidd,  wlio 
had  had  much  experience  in  the  administration  of  chloroform 
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vapour,  has  especially  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  *o  this 
subject.  {'  Chloroform  in  its  Medico-legal  Bearings,'  1870.)  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  false  charges  of  rape  have  been  made  jtgainst 
medical  men  and  dentists  under  the  alleged  use  of  this  vapour.  In 
general  a  cross-examination  of  the  prosecutrix  alone,  has  iDeen 
sufhcient  to  show^  the  falseliood  of  the  charge. 

Symptoms.— There  are  considered  to  be  four  stao-es  in  the 
administration  of  the  vapour.  In  tlie  first  the  patient  becomes 
excited  ;  in  the  second  lie  tallcs  incoherently,  and  sensibility  is 
diminished  ;  in  the  tliird  he  is  unconscious,  but  the  muscles  are 
rigid  ;  m  the  fourtli  the  muscles  are  completely  relaxed,  and  the 
patient  is  perfectly  insensible.  Danger  commences  with  the  tliird 
stage. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  the  vapour  are  similar  to  those  pro^ 
duced  by  the  vapour  of  ether  ;  but  the  person  passes  more  rapidly 
mto  a  fuU  .state  of  insensibility,  with  stertorous  breathin-rr  From 
bemg  at  first  excited,  he  becomes  motionless— the  pupils  are  at 
first  contracted  and  then  become  widely  dilated— the  sphincter.s 
lose  theu-  contractile  power  ;  the  face  is  pale,  sometimes  Hvid  •  the 
hps  are  congested,  the  breathing  is  slow,  after  a  time  stertorous 
tlie  skm  CO  d  and  the  pulse  gi-adually  sinks.    There  is  an  entire 
loss  of  sensibdity.    The  sinkitig  of  the  pulse  in  some  cases  is  so 
rapid  as  to  expose  the  patient  to  sudden  death  by  syncope  In 
some  instances  violent  convulsions  have  supervened,  even  when 
the  dose  has  been  only  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  These 
ettects  may  be  occasionaUy  aggi^avated  by  idiosyncrasy,  or  bv 
latent  disease  of  the  heart  or  brain.     The  fatal  eflfects  of  the 
vapour  are  hkely  to  be  manifested  when  it  is  breathed  rapidlv 
and  unmixed  with  air.     There  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  concen- 
trated state,  It  IS  a  powerful  cerebral  poison.    It  is  absorbed  into 
the  blood    which  it  darkens,  as  in  asphyxia,  and  is  circulated 
throughout  the  system.    The  blood  is  probably  dh-ectly  poi.^dned 
tjy  It.     ihe  ettects  produced  by  this  vapour  come  on  insidiously  ;  a 
person  who  breathes  it  in  the  absence  of  assistance,  is  thus  rendered 
powerless,  and  may  die  with  the  mouth  over  tlie  inhaler.  Several 
deaths  of  this  accidental  kind  are  recorded. 

^;);)erf,rance«.— Congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes  has  been  met  with,  but  not  uniformly  ;  the  lungs  are 
congested  or  in  an  apoplectic  condition  ;  tlie  heart  flaccid,  and  the 
cavities  empty  or  containing  but  little  blood.  The  right  cavities 
contain  more  than  the  left,  and  they  liave  sometimes  been  found 
much  distended  ('Ed.  Monthly  Jour.'  18(;4,  p.  186  ;  Husemann's 
Jahresbericht,'  1872,  p.  502:)  The  blood  is  in  general  dark  hi 
colour,  very  fluid,  and  aii'-buljbles  have  been  in  some  cases  found 
in  it.  The  muscles  of  the  body  are  dark-coloured.  Tlio  late  Dr 
hnow  published  tlie  results  of  thirty-four  inspections.  In  tliree" 
the  state  of  the  lungs  is  not  mentirmed  ;  in  four,  they  are  said  to 
have  been  normal,  and  in  twenty-seven,  tliere  was  engorgement  of 
the  lungs,  or  of  the  right  side  of  tlie  heart.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
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both  these  conditions  were  met  with.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gazette,' 
Oct.  23,  1858,  p.  431.)  Congestion  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  the 
kidneys  is  not  unusual.  (See  '  Ed.  Med.  Jour.'  Dec.  1855,  p.  524.) 

Fatal  cases  have  been  proportionally  much  more  niimerous 
from  the  use  of  chloroform  vapour  than  ffom  ether  vapour.  In 
some  of  these,  latent  morbid  conditions  of  the  heart  or  brain 
may  have  led  to  the  vuifoi-tunate  result — in  others,  the  improper 
mode  of  administering  the  vapour.  But  there  have  been  un- 
doubtedly cases  in  which,  with  the  exercise  of  proper  skill  and 
care,  death  has  still  occurred  in  persons  having  no  disease  of  the 
heart  or  brain. 

Thus  its  fatal  operation  has  bpen  in  spme  cases  manifested  after 
the  ^vdtlidrawal  of  the  vapour,  apparently  from  an  accumulative 
eflect  ufton  the  blood.  The  patient  has  become  faint  and  sick, 
and  the  action  of  the  heart  has  suddenly  stopped.  In  one  case, 
witne.ssed  by  a  friend,  the  heart  suddenly  ceased  to  beat  four 
minutes  after  the  vapour  had  been  withdrawn.  The  digital 
arteries,  wliich  had  been  divided  in  the  surgical  operation,  ceased 
to  bleed.  The  man  was  dead.  Two  fatal  cases  are  reported  in  the 
'Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  for  Augnst  1873,  p.  230.  In  one,  a  man  in 
good  general  health  died  suddenly  after  having  inhaled  one  drachm 
in  vapour.  Fatal  syncope  camp  on  after  the  chloroform  had  been 
withdrawn.  In  the  other  case,  a  lady  died  at  Brighton,  under  the 
efi'ects  of  chloroform,  while  having  a  tooth  extracted.  In  this  case, 
it  is  said,  there  was  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  It  is  to  this 
condition  of  a  fatty  or  flabby  heart  that  the  fatal  effects  are  usually 
jiscribed.  Assuming  this  to  be  to  some  extent  the  true  cause  of 
the  fatality,  it  must  be  admitted  that  fatty  and  flabby  hearts 
have  become  exceedingly  common,  since  the  introduction  of  chloro- 
form-vapour for  surgical  and  other  purposes  !  But  this  theory  is 
not  necessary  to  explain  the  fatal  results.  They  are  simply  cases 
of  poisoning.  In'  January  1866,  a  healthy  man  died  in  three 
minutes  from  the  efi'ects  of  two  drachms  of  chloroform  given  in 
vapour.  This  death  occiirred  on  the  operating  table  of  a  London 
hospital — the  vapour  having  been  administered  by  a  gentleman 
who  had  given  it  previously  to  300  or  400  patients.  Death  was 
sudden,  and  took  place  after  some  deep  inspirations  and  expira- 
tions had  been  made.  It  was  on  this  occasion  candidly  admitted 
that  the  bpdy  was  quite  healthy.  In  this  and  similar  cases,  either 
the  chloroform  had  been  taken  in  ^po  concentrated  a  form  too 
rapidly,  or  there  may  have  bee^  an  idiosyncrasy  in  the  patient  to 
its  narcotic  poisonous  action. 

I  have  been  unable  to  procure  any  reliable  information  respect- 
ing the  statistics  of  death  from  chloroform  in  surgical  operations. 
Hospital  authorities  are  unwilling  to  place  their  fatal  cases  before 
the  public,  and  all  that  I  can  say  from  inqtdry  is  that  the  deaths 
are  numerous,  although,  compared  with  the  total  number  of  cases 
in  which  chloroform-vapour  is  used,  they  are  small. 

It  is  a  matter  for  deep  regret  that  neither  the  greatest  care  m 
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administration,  in  regulating  the  quantity  aduunisterecl,  or  in  tlic 
preliminary  examination  of  the  person  as  to  his  state  of  health,  lias 
sufficed  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  these  fatal  cases.  In  some  of 
them  the  operation,  too,  has  been  of  the  most  trivial  kind,  and, 
except  at  the  demand  of  the  patient,  the  use  of  such  a  dangerous 
agent  was  not  justifiable.  As  Mr.  Brown  has  pointed  out,  many  of 
these  deaths  are  unrecorded,  for  an  inquest  is  not  held  in  every  case. 
('Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  July  19,  1873,  p.  58.)  In  the  same  journal 
other  fatal  cases  are  noticed.  (Aug.  23, 1873,  p.  230,  and  Dec.  1872. 
See  also  '  Lancet,'  1871,  vol.  1,  p.  117,  vol.  2,  pp.  108,  7«4.)  The 
editors  state  that  in  five  months  tliere  had  been  in  hospital  practice 
ten  deaths  from  cliloroform  and  two  from  methylene. 

The  fatal  cases  have  become  so  numerous  that  Dr.  M.  Sims  has 
recently  advised  the  giving  up  of  the  use  of  chlorofprm- vapour,  ex- 
cept in  obstetric  practice.  ('  Brit.  Med.  Jom-.'  August  1874,  p.  241.) 

As  in  alcoholic  poisoning,  a  person  may  die  from  secondary 
causes  after  an  apparent  recovery  from  the  immediate  efi'ects  of  tlie 
vapoiu-.  (Kesteven's  Quarterly  Report  on  Toxicology,  'Med.-Chir. 
Rev.'  April  1854,  p.  582.  Case  by  Dr.  King,  in  'Ed.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal,'  January  1854.)  Another  case  of  death  subsequent 
to  apparent  recovery  has  been  reported  by  Mi-.  Lane,  surgeon  to 
the  Lock  Hospital.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  June  3, 1854,  p.  572  ; 
'L'Union  Medicale,'  September  3,  1857,  No,  106.) 

In  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  set.  50,  one  drachi^  and  a  half  of 
cliloroform  was  given  in  vapour  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  a  dis- 
location. The  patient  struggled  ^hile  inhaling  it.  In  about  four 
minutes  he  was  under  its  influence,  when  dangerous  symptoms 
suddenly  appeared.  The  teeth  became  fii-mly  clenched,  so  that 
artificial  respiration  was  perfprmed  with  diflicnlty.  After  forty 
minutes'  trial  the  heart's  action  was  good,  and  respiration  fairly  re- 
stored, but  the  breathing  and  the  pulse  suddenly  ceased.  ('Lancet,' 
1871,  vol.  1,  p.  703.)  J  \  , 

In  Lambe  v.  Barton,  tried  at  the  Wicklow  Summer  Assizes, 
1873,  a  widow  sought  to  make  a  medical  man  responsible  for  the 
death  of  her  hu.sband  under  chloroform.  Deceased  had  met  with 
an  accident  to  his  toes,  and  amputation  was  considered  necessary. 
He  made  no  objection  to  take  chloroform,  and  it  ^ya3  adnunistered 
with  proper  caution.  The  man  became  excited,  but  in  a  fev/ 
minutes  the  heart  suddenly  failed,  and  the  man  died  before  the  opera- 
tion could  be  performed.  The  rapid  death  was  attributed  to  '  some 
pecuharity  in  the  patient's  constitution  which  caused  the  chloroform 
to  produce  paralysis  of  the  heart.'  This  cpuld  not  have  been  dis- 
covered either  bpfpre  or  after  the  administration.  The  jury  found 
for  the  defendant.    ('  Brit.  Med.  Jour. '  A^gust  1873,  p."  123. ) 

The  medical  evidence  for  the  plaintiii"  was  to  tlio  efiect  that 
no  examination  was  made  beforehand  to  ascertain  whether  tho  man 
had  or  had  not  disease  of  tlie  heart.  The  witnesses  had  not,  how- 
ever, the  candour  to  state  to  the  Court  that  such  an  examination 
could  not  have  altered  tho  facts,  since  there  arc  several  cases  now 
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on  record  -which  prove  that  persons  may  die  in  a  few  minutes  from 
the  effects  of  chloroform  vapour,  irrespective  of  the  existence  of 
heart  disease.  This  has  too  frequently  been  advanced  as  a  theo- 
retical explanation  of  those  fatal  cases  which  were  most  probably 
due  to  direct  poisoning  by  the  vapour. 

In  one  instance  the  vapour  proved  fatal  indirectly  by  causing 
suffocation.  The  case  occurred  at  the  London  Hospital  in  1873. 
The  vapour  had  been  administered  to  a  youth,  set.  13,  for  an  opera- 
tion to  remove  squinting.  In  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the 
chloroform,  the  deceased  made  an  effort  to  vomit,  and  at  the  same 
time  made  a  deep  inspiration.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  were 
thus  drawn  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  caused  death  by  suffoca- 
tion.   ('  Lahcet,'  1871,  vol.  %  p.  490.) 

From  a  C(jnipari8on  of  results  it  has  been  stated  that  ether 
vapour  is  eight  times  as  safe  as  chloroform  ;  in  other  words,  that 
seven  out  of  every  eight  deaths  might  be  avoided  if  pure  ether 
were  used  instead  of .  chloroform.  ('Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  December 
1872.)  Chloroform  vajjour  destroys  life  without  warning,  but  ether 
vapour  gives  warning  when  life  is  threatened,  and  therefore  affords 
a  better  chance  of  recovery.  The  vapour  of  a  mixture  of  the  two 
liquids  has  been  employed,  and  such  a  mixture  is  often  sold  under 
the  name  of  bichloride  of  methylene,  but  this  compound  vapour 
lia.s  also  destroyed  life.  ('  Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  December  1873,  p. 
G92  ;  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz-.'  August  22,  1857,  p.  198.) 

Analysis. — Chloroform  is  a  heavy  colourless  liquid  (sp.  gr. 
1-484),  neutral  in  its  reaction,  sinking  in  water  in  globules,  and 
only  to  a  slight  extent  dissolving  in  that  liquid.  It  has  a  fra- 
grant odour,  like  that  of  apples.  It  is  dissolved  by  alcohol  and 
ether.  A  solution  in  alcohol  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  by 
measure  to  nineteen  parts  of  rectified  spirit  forms  the  Spiritus 
CMorofonni,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Chloric  Ether.  There  is 
also  a  tincture  in  which  the  proportion  of  chloroform  is  one  volume 
in  ten  volumes  of  spii'it.  Chloroform,  although  a  very  dense  liquid, 
is  highly  volatile,  but,  unlike  ether,  its  vapour  is  not  inflammable 
and  not  readily  combustible.  Like  alcohol,  it  dissolves  camphor 
readily.  Nitric  and  sulphtu-ic  acids  produce  no  change  in  it.  It 
boils  at  140°,  and  evolves  a  vapour  which  at  a  red  heat  is  resolved 
into  chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid.  On  this  effect  a  process  has 
been  suggested  for  separating  it  from  the  blood  and  tissues,  when  it 
has  proved  fatal  in  the  form  of  vapour. 

The  organic  liquid  supposed  to  contain  chloroform  is  placed  in 
a  flask,  like  that  shown  in  the  annexed  illustration  (fig.  59).  The 
neck  of  the  flask  is  fitted  with  a  cork  perforated  to  admit  a  hard 
glass  tube,  bent  at  right  angles,  and  having  a  length  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  inches.  The  flask,  with  its  contents  rendered  slightly 
alkaline-,  is  gradually  plunged  into  water  at  about  160°,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  middle  portion  of  the  tube  is  heated  to  full  redness 
by  an  air-gas  jet.  At  a  red  heat  chloroform  vapour  is  decomposed, 
and  chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  among  the  products  of 
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its  decomposition.  Litmus  paper  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  tube 
is  reddened  ;  starch  paper  wetted  with  iodide  of  potassium  is  ren- 
dered blue,  and  nitrate  of  silver  on 
glass  is  precipitated  white.  Two 
drops  of  pm"e  chloroform  were  thus 
readily  detected,  and  so  persistent 
was  the  vapom-  in  the  closed  ves- 
sel, that  it  was  detected  after  pne, 
two,  and  even  tlu-ee  weeks.  Two 
drops  added  to  a  quantity  of 
putrefied  blood  were  detected  by  a 
similar  process  after  a  fortnight, 
the  flask  being  closed,  but  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  remaining  exr 
posed  to  air.  This  njethod  of  de- 
tecting chloroform  by  its  products 
appears  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 
In  practice,  however,  it  will  be 
found  a  very  diffici;lt  matter  tq 
detect  it,  even  where  we  know  it 
has  been  administered.  Some 
years  since,  in  conjunction  with 
the  late  Dr,  Snow,  I  examined  by 
this  process  the  blood  of  a  boy  ^PPa^atas  °^  ^"p°°^" 

who  had  died  in  Guy's  Hospital 

from  the  effects  of  chloroform- vapour,  but  without  (detecting  any 
trace  of  it.  There  was  no  odour  in  the  blood,  and  the  result  was 
negative.  In  18G3  I  exaniined  the  blood  of  tliree  persons,  taken 
while  they  were  under  the  full  operation  of  chloroform,  and  col- 
lected in  closely-stopped  glass  bottles.  One  of  the  samples,  ex- 
amined within  half  an  hour  after  removal  from  the  living  body, 
had  no  odour  of  chloroform,  and  gave  not  the  slightest  indication 
of  its  presence  by  the  aboyc  process.  The  quantity  present  in  a 
few  oimces  of  blood  may  have  been  too  small  for  detection,  or  it 
may  have  been  lost  by  its  volatility.  The  two  other  samples,  kept 
in  close  bottles  until  tested,  forty-eight  hours  aftep  removal,  did 
not  contain  a  trace  of  chloroform-vapour. 

Mr.  Duroy  has  employed  a  similar  process  for  separating  chlo- 
roform fi'om  the  blood  and  viscera,  but  under  a  different  arrange- 
ment. The  flask  is  fiiniishod  with  two  tubes  :  tlu'ough  one,  air 
can  be  propelled  by  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  through  the  othep  the 
air  charged  with  chloroform-vapour,  is  forced  through  a  porcelain 
tube  strongly  heated  by  passing  thi'pugh  a  furnace.  The  porcelain 
tube  is  fitted  at  the  other  end  with  a  Liebig's  bulb-tube,  containing 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  acidulated  with  nitric  acid.  The 
chloroform-vapour  decomposed  in  the  porcelain  tube,  produces 
chloride  of  silver  in  tlio  solution  of  the  nitrate.  This,  it  is  assumed, 
is  entirely  derived  from  the  decomposed  chloroform  vapour,  and 
by  weighing  the  precipitated  chlojride,  thP  quajatity  qf  chlpppform 
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present  may  be  determined.  (Tardieu,  '  Snr  I'Empoisonnement,'  p. 
844. )  Any  trace  of  volatile  chlos  ide  might  lio\rever  give  a  similar 
result.  This  process  fails  to  show  the  distinct  presence  of  chlorine 
or  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  decomposed  vapour. 

As  chloroform  is  much  more  volatile  than  ether,  and  its  odour 
is  not  so  pungent,  it  is  not  so  easily  detected  in  the  dead  body  by 
the  smell.  The  body  should  be  inspected  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
any  solids  or  liquids  intended  for  examination,  should  be  kept  in 
well  closed  glass-vessels.  If  the  smell  can  still  be  perceived  in  the 
blood  or  organs,  the  vapo\ir  may  be  easily  detected  by  the  method 
above  described.  Chloroform,  if  not  eliminated  or  lost  by  its  vola- 
tility, may  have  been  converted  in  the  blood  into  formic  acid,  and 
tlius  removed  from  the  ordinary  method  of  research. 

Treatment. — In  poisoning  by  liquid  chloroform  the  stomach- 
pump  and  emetics  should  be  resorted  to.  As  death  freqiiently  takes 
jjlace  suddeidy  from  a  suspension  of  the  action  of  the  heart  (syncope), 
the  treatment  to  be  piu'sued,  after  tlie  withdrawal  of  the  chloroform 
vapour,  consists  in  a  free  exposure  of  the  face  to  a  current  of  air, 
cold  affusion,  compression  of  the  chest,  and  the  maintenance  of  re- 
spiration by  artificial  means.  Tlie  employment  of  stimuli,  externally 
or  internally,  can  be  of  little  benefit,  as  sensibility  is  completely 
paralysed  by  the  jjoison.  There  can  be  no  antidote  to  a  poison 
which  is  diffused  through  the  whole  of  the  blood.  The  source  of 
elimination  is  tlrrough  the  lungs  ;  hence,  as  in  poisoning  by  ether 
vapour,  the  only  chance  of  restoration  is  in  maintaining  the  act  of 
breathing.  The  respiration  of  oxygeii  is  not  likely  to  be  of  practical 
benefit.  The  patient  will  either  have  recovered  or  died  before  this 
can  be  used.  In  cases  of  an  asphyxial  kind,  in  which  the  heart 
continues  to  beat  after  respiration  has  ceased,  there  is  great  hope 
of  recovery  by  resorting  to  artificial  respiration.  ('Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.'  April  7,  1858,  p.  416  ;  also  June  26,  p.  662.) 

Complete  inversion  of  the  body  has  been  recommended  as  a 
method  of  treatment  for  restoring  the  cerebral  circulation  ('  Brit. 
Med.  Journal,'  August  22,  1874,  p.  237).  The  lifeless  condition, 
however,  is  probably  owing  as  much  to  the  altered  state  of  the 
blood  as  to  a  deficient  supply  to  the  brain. 

Dr.  Hardie  has  published  some  cases  showing  the  great  benefit 
derivable  from  the  application  of  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnetic 
battery  to  the  sides  of  the  neck.  The  current,  conjoined  with 
artificial  respiration,  restored  the  action  of  the  lungs  and  heart  in 
cases  in  which  the  patients  appeared  lifeless.  He  considers  that 
death  by  chloroform-vapour,  is  the  result  of  asphyxia,  and  not  of 
any  direct  effect  upon  the  heart.  It  is,  in  general,  attributed  to 
some  '  ill-defined  diseased  condition  of  the  heart ' — oftener  sup- 
posed than  discovered  at  the  subseq\ient  post-mortem  examination. 
('  Lancet,'  April  27,  1872,  p.  575.) 

BICHLORIDE  OF  METHYLENE. 

The  vapour  of  tliis  highly  volatile  liquid  has  been  proposed  by 
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Dr.  Richardson  as  a  substitute  for  the  vapour  of  chhiroform  in 
surgical  operations.  Mr.  Miall,  who  has  published  a  sunmmry  of 
one  hundred  cases,  states  that  insensibility  in  adults  was  generally 
produced  by  the  vapour  in  from  two  to  five  minutes,  the  average 
being  tlu-ee  minutes  and  twenty  seconds.  It  was  thought  to  be  less 
likely  to  cause  death.  Like  all  antesthetic  vapours  it  has,  however, 
destroyed  life  on  several  occasions,  even  when  given  with  care. 
The  history  of  these  fatal  cases  is  similar  to  that  which  chloroform 
vapour  has  furnished  on  numerous  occasions. 

Symptoms  and  appearances. — In  1870  an  operation  for  artificial 
pupil  was  about  to  be  performed  on  a  man,  set.  40.  The 
vapour  of  the  bichloride  was  given,  and  five  minutes  afterwards, 
when  the  operation  had  just  commenced,  the  face  of  the  man  be- 
came livid,  the  breathing  diflicult,  and  the  heart  suddenly  ceased 
to  beat.  On  inspection  the  principal  appearance  was  congestion  of 
the  lungs.  In  another  case,  which  occurred  in  1871,  a  man  inhaled, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  trivial  operation,  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the 
bichloridfe.  It  was  given  in  the  usual  way  by  an  experienced 
person,  and  it  was  stated  to  be  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  usual 
dose.  The  deceased  became  insensible — the  operation  was  com- 
pleted in  a  minute— when  it  was  noticed  that  the  patient's  head 
had  fallen  on  one  side,  liis  eyes  were  uptm-ned,  and  breathing  and 
pulsation  had  ceased.  Animation  could  not  be  restored.  On  in- 
spection all  the  organs  of  the  body  were  found  healthy.  There  was 
no  cause  for  death  but  the  vapour  bf  the  bichloride  ('  Pharm. 
Journal,'  1871,  p.  875).  This  preparation  has  been  sometimes 
used  in  hospitals  under  the  tiame  of  cliloroform.  In  October  1869 
a  man  to  whom  the  vapour  was  administered  at  Charing  Cross 
Hospital,  died  in  two  minutes  from  the  efl'ects— although  ad- 
ministered with  care,  and  by  one  exjlerienced  in  the  use  of  chloro- 
form. The  allegation,  therefore,  that  the  vapour  possesses  any 
greater  degree  of  safety  than  chloroform  in  surgical  practice,  is  not 
supported  by  facts. 

Analysis. — This  liquid  has  a  peculiar  odour,  resembling  that  of 
chloroform.  It  is  not  inflammable,  but  burns  in  contact  with  flame 
with  a  smoky  combustion.  It  is  not  very  soluble  in  water,  but 
sinks  in  it,  the  globules  having  an  opaque  appearance.  It  has  no 
acid  reaction.  Nitrate  of  silver  gives  no  precipitate  with  it.  In 
contact  with  sodium  and  a  small  quantity  of  water,  it  is  rapidly 
decomposed  without  combustion  ;  the  liquid  acquires  a  yellowish 
colour,  and  chlorine  is  then  readily  detected  in  it  by  nitrate  of 
silver. 

A  mixture  of  chloroform  and  eihcr  has  been  sold  as  bichloride 
of  methylene.  On  shaking  this  mixture  with  water  the  chloroform 
is  separated  and  sinks. 

AMYLENE. 

The  vapour  of  this  liquid  was  introduced  by  the  late  Dr.  Snow 
as  a  substitute  for  the  vapour  of  chloroform.    It  produces  a  loss  of 
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sensibility,  without  causing  complete  coma  or  stupor.  Its  use  has 
already  led  to  at  least  two  deaths,  and  it  is  not  so  safe  an  agent  as 
chloroform  vapour  for  surgical  pm'poses.  The  only  appearance 
met  with  in  one  fatal  case  was  an  emphysematous  state  of  the 
lungs  or  excessive  dilatation  of  the  air-cellg  ('  Med.  Times  and 
Gazette,'  April  4  and  18,  1857,  pp.  332,  381)  ;  and. in  the  other,  a 
distension  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  with  dark  fluid  blood. 
There  was  r>p  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  no  smell  of  amylene 
perceptible  in  the  body.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  Aug.  8, 1857, 
p.  133.) 


CHAPTER  ^5, 

NARCOTIC  LIQUIDS  AND  VAPOURS. — SULPHniE  OF  CARIiON, — COAL-NAPHTHA. — 

PETROLEtiM. —  BENZOLE.  OIL     OF     TUUPENTINK. — WOOD-NAPHTHA  OR 

SPIRIT. — FUSEL-OIL  OB  ASiYLIO   ALCOHOL. — CAMPHOR. — JSTITRoAjNZOLE.  ' 

ANILINE. — NITEOGLTCEBINK  OE  GLONOINE. 

SULPHIDE  OF  CAEBON. 

This  liquid  is  extensively  used  iji  the  arts  as  a  solvent  for  phosplio- 
rus,  sulphiu-,  caoutchouc,  and  iodine.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  efl'ects 
on  man  as  a  liquid  ;  and  fron^  its  powerful  and  offensive  odpur  it 
could  not  be  readily  administered  with  homicidal  intention.  The 
effects  of  its  vapoui-  have  been  chiefly  observed  among  workers  who 
employ  the  liquid.  It  produces  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  colicky 
pains,  impairment  of  \dsion  and  hearing,  and  causes  genpral  de- 
rangement of  health,  evidently  by  an  operation  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. (See  '  Chem.  News,'  May  2,  1863,  p.  216.)  Several  cases  of 
poisoning  by  tliis  vapour  in  vulcanized  rub]Der  factories  have  oc- 
curred to  Dr.  Bernliardt.  (Husemann's  '  Jaliresbericht,'  1872,  p. 
495.) 

Analysis. — The  odour  and  inflammability  of  this  liquid  are  suffi- 
cient to  identify  it  even  in  the  smallest  quantity. 

COAli-NAPHTHA.     PETROLEUM.    EENZOIINE.  KEROSENE. 

Tlie  light  oily  product  of  the  distillation  of  coal,  known  under  the 
name  of  coal-naphtha,  and  chemically  described  as  a  hydrocarbon, 
has  caused  death  in  one  case,  under  symptoms  of  narcotic  poi.soiiing. 
A  boy,  8et.  12,  swallowed  inadvertently  about  three  ounces  of  coal- 
naphtha,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  used  for  burning  in  lamps,  He 
soon  appeared  as  if  intoxicated,  and  ran  about  in  a  wild  dehrium. 
When  seen  in  a  short  time  by  a  medical  man,  he  was  insensible — 
in  a  state  of  collapse — breathing  stertorously,  and  his  skin  was  cold 
and  clammy.  He  had  already  vomited  part  of  the  liquid,  and  the 
odour  of  the  vomited  matter  at  once  showed  that  he  had  taken  coal- 
naphtha.  By  the  promotion  of  vomiting,  he  was  made  to  eject  alto- 
gether two  tablespoonfuls  of  naphtha,  and  he  partially  recovered. 
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In  spite  of  this  reaction,  however,  in  about  two  hours  he  was  again 
in  a  state  of  collapse  insensible,  pulseless,  gasping  for  breath,  and 
frothuig  at  the  mouth.  The  eyes  were  fixed  and  glassy,  and  the 
pupils  conti-acted  There  was  complete  loss  of  muscular  power,  and 
great  cUfliciUty  of  breathing,  but  no  convulsions.  He  had  lost  the 
power  of  swallQwiiig.  In  spite  of  eveiy  efibrt  to  save  him,  he  died 
m  less  than  tlu-ee  hours  after  swallomng  the  liquid.  On  inspection 
of  the  body  fom-  days  after  deatli,  a  strong  smell  of  naphtha  was 
perceived.thi:oughout  the  tissues.  The  blood  was  fluid,  there  was  a 
shght  eflusion  of  serum  m  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  The  right 
side  of  the  heart  contained  fluid  blood,  the  left  was  empty,  the  lungs 
were  not  congested  but  pale.  The  coats  of  the  stomach  lere  not  i?- 

a  rTf  of  «  ^  ^if"^"']     i^PPeai-^^ce.   This  organ  contained 

a  pint  of  semi-flmd  matter,  of  which  four  or  five  ouncet  were  liquid 

;kLme?  off'  ^f't^r^'^'f^  f  °-ted  on  the  top,  and  was  easily 

Skimmed  oil.  This  was  found  to  be  naphtha  by  its  lightness  its 
TotXr^f  -'i^^^it-^flr-ablhty.  ItLrntS  athick 
sinoky  flame.  The  liquid  appeared  to  act  in  this  case  as  a  pure  nar- 
^  f 1  •'■f  r  convulsions.  The  respii-ation  of  tl  e  vapour 
of  this  liqmd  diluted  with  air,  produces  headache,  giddiness  severl 

Aug."3,"8lrp^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ir,  l^t"^  f  ^^S^*  "^^'^^^'^l  hydrocarbon  oil  found 

m  the  earth.  As  it  is  imported,  in  the  form  of  rock  oil,  it  contaSs 
benzohne,  kerosene,  &c.  The  effects  of  these  Kquids,  as'  f ar  as  thTy 
are  known,  are  similar  to  those  of  coal-naphtha 

A  case  is  reported  in  which  a  woman,  for  the  purpose  of  suicide 
swallowed  a  pint  of  petroleum.  There'  were  si  ght^  symptoms  o^ 

^te^l'T""!^'^^^'  P^".^       f  -ndbutlittle^ebrX  ex- 

citement. There  was  a  strong  odour  of  petroleum  about  tlie  body 
and  this  smell  was  perceptible  for  six  days.  She  entirely  recovered 
('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  April  1873,  p.  566.)  lecoveiea. 

^na  V^.—The  peculiar  odour  as  well  as  inflammabilitv  of  these 
liquids  and  the  fact  that  they  burn  with  a  bright  yellow  smoky  flame 

aUow  of  ?U  i  •  ^  ^  ^  '"^r^^'  '^'^  ^^0^^  mentioned. 

Stomach        ""^  ''''^^   ^  separated  from  the  aqueous  contents  of  the 

.  BENZOLE. 

i  his  is  a  colourless  volatile  liquid  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  the 
aistillation  and  rectification  of  coal-naphtha.  The  breathing  of  its 
vapour  produces  narcotic  effects,  but  witli  some  symptoms  inclicative 
ot  a  noxious  action  on  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  e.a.  noises  in 
the  head,  convulsive  trembling,  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  convul- 
cT'  r«l«  '^'^r!^^  breathing.  (See  paper  by  Dr.  Ston;  '  C 
Gaz.  1848,  vol  41,  p.  1077.)  But  little  is  known  concer  iin-X 
action  of  hquid  benzole  on  the  human  subject.  It  is  poisonous  to 
the  lower  animals  and  to  all  parasites  ;  and  it  has  boin  sSg.eJted 
by  Dr.  &onnenkalb  as  a  remedy  for  destroying  the  tncliina  s|iraUa 
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(p.  542).  This  writer  refers  to  a  case  in  wliich  a  quantity  of  liquid 
benzole  was  swallowed  by  a  man,  and  it  operated  as  a  narcotic. 
(' Anilin  und  Analinfarben,'  Leipzig,  1864,  p.  13.) 

Analysis. — The  odour  and  inflammability  of  the  liquid,  as  well 
as  its  insolubility  in  water,  are  sufficient  to  identify  it,  and  allow  of 
its  separation  from  organic  liquids. 

OIL  OF  TUEPENTINE.  CAMPHINE. 

The  few  cases  in  which  this  liquid  has  produced  any  noxious 
symptoms  have  occurred  among  children.  From  these  it  appears  to 
have  rather  the  effects  of  a  neurotic  (narcotic)  than  an  irritant  poi- 
son.   In  a  dose  of  three  drachms  it  has  produced  a  kind  of  intoxi- 
cation.   A  dose  of  a  tablespoonful  caused  in  a  child,  aged  eighteen 
months,  symptoms  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  occasioned 
by  an  overdose  of  opium,  although  they  were  not  so  rapidly  mani- 
fested.   (See  case  by  Mr.  Johnson,  'Med.  Times,'  Oct.  11,  1851, 
p.  380. )  In  thx'ee  hours  there  was  complete  insensibility,  with  ster- 
torous breathing,  strongly  contracted  pupils,  rapid  and  weak  pulse, 
coldness  of  skin,  paleness  of  the  countenance,  general  relaxation  of 
the  muscles,  and  occasional  convulsive  movements.     Two  fatal 
cases  are  recorded.    The  first  was  that  of  a  child,  aged  fourteen 
weeks.    It  occurred  in  January  1869.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Miall, 
of  the  Bradford  Infirmary,  for  the  particulars.    The  evidence  at 
the  inquest  showed  that  the  child  had  had  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil 
poured  down  his  throat  by  a  brother,  set.  8.  He  had  been  left  asleep 
at  9  P.M.  and  in  an  hour  was  found  to  be  insensible,  cold,  and 
slightly  convulsed.  At  about  12  p.m.  he  was  seen  by  Mr.  Miall.  He 
was  comatose,  pale,  with  extremely  cold  surface — pupils  contracted  ; 
slow  and  irregular  breathing  about  three  times  in  a  minute,  pulse 
quick,  small,  compressible,  almost  imperceptible.    A  strong  odour 
of  turpentine  issued  from  the  mouth,  and  there  was  a  spot  of  liquid, 
smelling  of  turpentine  on  the  pillow.   The  cliild  was  unable  to 
swallow.     He  died  fifteen  hours  after  taking  the  poison.  The 
second  case  occurred  in  Birkenhead  in  July  1872.    The  child  was 
five  months  old.    A  spoonful  of  spii-it  of  turpentine  was  given  to  it 
by  mistake  for  peppermint,  and  death  took  place  rapidly.  ('  Pharm. 
Jour.'  July  1872,  p.  75.)    Oil  of  turpentine  is  occasionally  given 
medicinally  to  children  suflering  from  worms.    The  above  cases 
should  inspire  caution . 

There  is  a  case  of  recovery  reported  in  which  an  infant  had  swal- 
lowed four  ounces  of  the  oil .  Another  case,  in  which  the  oil  was 
criminally  administered  to  an  infant,  was  the  subject  of  atrial  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  Dec.  1856  {Eeg.  v.  Eodanhosh)  :  it  did  not 
destroy  life,  but  the  child  suffered  for  some  time  from  the  efl'ects. 
The  defence  was  that  the  oil  of  turpentine  was  poured  down  the 
child's  throat  by  the  mother  with  a  view  to  cure  it  of  a  cough  !  She 
was  acquitted. 

Camphine  is  oil  of  turpentine  simply  purified  by  distillation 
with  lime.  A  case  of  poisoning  by  this  rectified  oil  occurred  to  Dr. 
Thomsen,  of  Sclileswig.  A  woman,  set.  22,  swallowed  a  large  quan- 
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tity  of  the  oil  She  was  soon  seized  with  violent  vomiting,  which 
was  increased  by  milk  and  other  liquids..  The  matter  vomited  Imelt 
strongly  of  turpentine.  She  was  restless,  and  in  great  pain  therl 
was  some  purging.  There  was  not  an  entire  loss  of  consdousness 
^o^Pl^i^ed  of  cold,  the  pulse  was  smaU  and  weak 
the  head  then  became  hot,  there  was  headache,  but  the  pup  kwere 
unchanged  ;  there  was  redness  of  tlie  conjunctivae.  A  ZntitTof 
imne  was  passed  smelling  of  violets,  and  the  breath  a?so    ad  a 

sSt'l866!trr;.t3ro"°  ^""^'"'^  '^^-teljahrs- 

WOOD-NAPHTHA.     WOOD-SPIRIT.     METHYL  ALCOHOL 

striS^rjLS^^^^^^^  oft^^e  de- 

properties  from  the  hydrocarbon  :w"elSeTaTS^^^^^ 

ne^^X^'Wvt' ---«of  methyl  alcoholTid  p^^^^^^^^^ 
neous  ether.    It  differs  from  coal-naphtha,  among  other  propertief 
m  being  miscible  with  and  soluble  in  wate^,  in  all  proSons  It 
is  a  nauseous  liquid  in  odour  and  taste     When  mfx^riT^I! 
portion  of  one-tenth  part  with  rectified  spirit,  ?t  a  om'  Snd 

now  largely  employed  as  a  solvent  in  the  artL  aml^l^ioh^^  f 
the  name  of  Methylated  spirit.    It  has  a  Lt  Wree^£^^^ 

pdsrlS^^dot^t^^ 

poison.  Its  odom-  is  so  powerful  and  peculiar,  that  no  one  could 
swal  ow  It  unkno^vmgly.  I  have  met  with  only  'one  instance  of  ihe 
effects  of  this  iquid  on  man  ;  but  I  have  seen  the  effLts  Educed 
By  the  respiration  of  its  vapour  on  a  large  scale.    It  causrhead 

fntof  Zels'^Tf^f  r""'f'  a  ge^al  fee  : 

ing  ot  illness.    A  fatal  case  from  an  overdose  of  wood-snirit  mixpd 
with  alcohol  occurred  in  London  in  September  1864  and  w^s 
tL\"dv  that^rr*-  --^-ceshLed,  on  an  in'fectJon  of 

and  infllmed  °'  ^"^^       ^^^^^^^h  irritated 

^naZy.i,.    It  is  one  of  the  most  inflammable  of  liquids  burning 
with  a  pale  blue  flame.    It  is  light  and  volatile,  readilv  separablf 
from  other  iquids  by  distillation  below  200°.  Its'ocC-  s  peculiar 
It  mixes  with  water  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions  AlcoC^c^^^^^ 

posed  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  mixture  for  the  purposes  of  drinking . 

FUSEL-OIL.     AMYLIC  ALCOHOL. 

This  liquid  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  Potato-spirit  nr  nil 
o  grain.  It  is  of  an  alcoholic  nature,  but  much  S  vol- 1  Wh 
a  cohol  and  other  ;  hence  it  is  commonly  a  proXVartlL  1  H  , 
of  the  distillation  of  spirit  from  fermented  .SS^^^^J:^^^ 
mpartmg  a  disagreeable  odour  and  taste  to  the  bnanc  les  Su '"d^ 
Its  vapour,  when  respired  in  a  diluted  state,  is  i  t  {Si  ^  toTlt 
lungs;  It  produces  headache,  nausea,  and  a  eelii^^  fgSdhie  *^ 
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with  a  sense  of  suffocation  and  an  inability  to  stand  or  walk.  This 
spirit  is  used  in  certain  manufactures,  as  in  the  separation  of  oils 
and  fats,  and  a  question  has  arisen  how  far  the  vapours  would  be 
injurious  to  the  health  of  workmen.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  vapour  is  noxious  when  breathed,  and  that  the  work  could  not 
be  carried  on  with  safety  vmless  there  were  free  and  perfect  venti- 

Di-.  Furst,  of  Berlin,  found  that  two  drachms  of  the  liquid  thrown 
into  tlie  stomach  of  a  rabbit  caused  great  restlessness  and  loss  of 
muscular  power  ;  but  the  annual  soon  recovered.  A  similar  quan- 
tity killed  another  rabbit  in  about  two  hours  ;  the  principal  symp- 
.toms  were  gi-eat  depression  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  On  inspection 
of  the  body,  there  was  extravasation  of  dark  brown  blood  at  the 
gullet  end  of  the  stomach,  and  the  mucous  membrane  presented 
brownish-red  points.  The  hning  membrane  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  small  intestines  was  reddened  and  covered  with  mucus  ;  the 
kidneys  were  healthy  and  bloodless,  and  the  lungs  somewhat  redder 
than  natural.  Tlu-ee  draclims  killed  a  rabbit  within  an  hour.  Ha,lf 
ail  ounce  caused  death  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  one  ounce  m 
four  minutes.  Fusel-oil,  as  a  liquid,  appears  to  have  at  first  a 
stimulating  and  afterwards  a  depressing  action.  Tn  small  quantities 
it  produces  intoxication.  (See  '  London  Med.  Gaz. '  vol.  36,  p.  430.) 
This  liquid  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  after  a  time  may  be  de- 
tected by  its  peculiar  odour  in  the  breath.  Its  toxicological  effects 
are  more  powerful  in  the  state  of  vapour,  than  when  it  is  taken  as  a 
litiuid  into  the  stomach. 

Anahfsis.— Fusel-oil  is  a  volatile  liquid  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
licrhter  tiian  water  and  only  sparingly  soluble  in  it.  It  is  dissolved 
by  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions,  but  not  readily  by  chloro- 
form Water  separates  it  from  its  ethereal  solution.  It  has  a  hot 
burnincr  taste  and  an  offensive  spirituous  odour,  which  is  very  per- 
sistent °and  peculiar;  by  this  it  may  be  distinguished  from  other 
alcohoUc  liquids.  It  is  inflammable,  and  biu-ns  with  a  pale  blmsh 
flame  Like  alcohol,  ether,  and  wood-spirit,  it  decomposes  clu-omic 
acid  producing  green  oxide  of  chromium.  In  organic  mixtures 
ether  might  be  used  for  its  separation.  By  distilUng  fusel-oil  with 
acetate  of  potash  and  oil  of  vitriol,  an  ethereal  Uquid  is  produced, 
wliich  is  used  in  confectionery  under  the  name  of  Essence  oj  Jar- 
gonelle Pear. 

CAMPHOR. 

There  are  but  few  instances  recorded  in  which  camphor  has 
proved  fatal  in  the  human  subject  ;  but  it  has  on  several  occasions 
produced  alarming  symptoms,  and  would  probably  have  destroyed 
life  had  it  not  been  early  removed  from  the  stomach.  In  the  tew 
cases  that  have  been  observed,  its  efiects  were  somewhat  diflerent 

Siinqjtoms  and  a^peara/ices.— Camphor  operates  on  the  bram  and 
nervous  system.  A  woman  swallowed  about  twenty  grains  of  cam- 
phor dissolved  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine  mixed  with  tincture  of 
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myrrh.    In  half  an  hour  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  languor, 
giddiness,  partial  loss  of  sight,  delii-iuui,  numbness,  tingling"  and 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  so  that  she  could  hardly  walk.  The 
pulse  was  quick,  and  breatliing  difficult,  but  she  suffered  no  pain  in 
any  part.    On  the  administration  of  an  emetic,  she  vomited  a  yel- 
lowish liquid,  smelling  strongly  of  camphor.    In  the  evening  the 
symptoms  were  much  diminished,  but  she  had  slight  convidsive  fits 
during  the  night.    The  next  day  she  was  convalescent;  the  difficulty 
of  breathing,  however,  continued  more  or  less  for  several  weeks. 
This  is  the  smallest  dose  of  camphor  which  appears  to  have  been 
attended  with  serious  symptoms  in  an  adult.    A  man,  tet.  39,  swal- 
lowed about  thirty-Jive  grains  of  powdered  camphor,  prepared  for 
lozenges.    In  twenty  minutes  giddiness  and  dimness  of  sight  came 
on,  and  he  fell  from  a  chair  in  a  kind  of  epileptic  fit,  wliich  lasted 
about  ten  minutes.    The  Umbs  were  cold,  the  pulse  was  frequent 
and  scarcely  perceptible  ;  when  roused  he  had  scarcely  power  to 
articulate.    A  quantity  of  a  clear  liquid,  .smelling  strongly  of  cam- 
phor, was  drawn  off  by  the  stomach-pump.    The  man  did  not  recover 
for  a  week,  suffering  chiefly  from  general  exhaustion  and  suppression 
of  urme  ;  this  latter  symptom  continued  more  or  less  for  three 
months  afterwards.   There  was  no  disorder  of  the  stomach  or  bowels. 
A  man,  who  had  eaten  an  unknown  quantity  of  camphor,  suffered 
from  the  following  symptoms  :— A  burning  sensation  in  the  stomach  • 
a  painful  feeling  m  the  head,  as  if  it  were  pressed  in  a  vice  There 
was  restlessness  ;  vertigo ;  a  desire  to  walk  about ;  he  staggered  like 
a  drunken  man;  and  became  completely  insensible.   His  limbs  were 
cold  ;  his  face  was  pale  ;  his  body  convulsed  ;  and  the  pupils  were 
dilated.    Emetics  were  given,  and  he  soon  afterwards  became  sen- 
sible.   During  the  next  day  there  was  a  gi-eat  desire  to  sleep  •  he 
slept  twenty-four  hours,  and  after  two  or  tliree  days  was  convales- 
cent.   ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1858,  vol.  2,  p.  645.) 

Dr.  G.  Johnson  has  recently  dii-ected  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession to  the  noxious  effects  of  the  homoeopathic  solution  of  cam- 
phor, which  is  a  saturated  solution  of  this  substance  in  alcohol  (one 
ounce  of  camphor  dissolved  in  one  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  alcohol) 
It  IS,  therefore,  much  stronger  than  the  Spiritus  Caw.jjJwra!,  B.  P  and 
may  be  mistaken  for  it.  Dr.  Johnson  describes  the  effects  of  com- 
paratively small  doses  in  three  cases.  Case  1.  A  lady,  ret.  20,  took 
for  a  cold  and  sore  throat  twenty-five  drops  of  the  homoeopatliic 
solution  of  camphor  in  water.  She  went  to  bed,  and  in  a  short  time 
was  found  foaming  at  the  mouth,  black  in  the  face,  and  violently 
convulsed.  In  spite  of  medical  treatment,  she  was  unconscious  for 
several  hours.  She  vomited  a  fluid  tinged  with  blood,  and  smelling 
strongly  of  camphor,  and  had  severe  pain  in  the  stomach.  For  several 
days  she  was  partially  paralysed,  and  six  months  afterwards  she  waa 
still  suffering  from  symptoms  of  nervous  derangement.  Case  2 
A  clergyman  took  three  droi)8  of  the  sfimc  solution  every  five  minutes 
for  an  hour.  After  taking  the  eighth  dose,  he  was  seized  with  in- 
tense headache,  which  confined  him  to  bed  for  forty-eight  hours 
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and  he  was  afterwards  so  weak  and  ill  that  he  was  unable  to  enter 
his  pulpit  for  two  months.  Case  3.  A  young  lady,  set.  19,  took  for 
diarrhoea  a  teaspoonful  of  the  same  preparation,  which  rendered  her 
comatose  for  several  days,  and  caused  a  variety  of  nervous  symptoms, 
continuing  for  some  days  longer.  In  another  case,  seven  drops  of 
the  solution  on  a  lump  of  sugai-  produced  alarming  sjTiiptoms.  In 
the  '  British  Medical  Joiirnal '  for  Feb.  27, 1875,  p.  272,  Dr.  Johnson 
describes  the  case  of  a  strong  healthy  Eton  boy,  set.  14,  who  took 
as  a  remedy  for  a  cold  fifteen  drops  of  Ruhini's  Homceopathic  Cam- 
plwr.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  found  lying  on  his  bed  insensible, 
almost  pulseless,  with  cold  extremities,  and  liis  face  and  lips  were 
pallid.  An  emetic  brought  the  noxious  drug  off  the  stomach,  and 
he  recovered.  He  stated  that  after  swallowing  the  camphor  on  sugar 
he  became  insensible.  Dr.  Johnson  states  that  this  is  the  seventh 
case  of  poisoning  with  homoeopathic  camphor  which  has  come  to  his 
knowledge  Avithin  the  last  two  years.  Cases  of  a  similar  kind  have 
fallen  under  the  notice  of  other  observers.  ('Brit.  Med.  Jour.' 
Feb.  1875.) 

It  has  been  objected  to  Dr.  G.  Johnson's  conclusions  respecting 
the  poisonous  effects  of  camphor,  that  larger  doses  than  he  describes 
as  poisonous  have  been  taken,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  with 
benefit  ;  but  the  objectors  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  poisoning 
depends  on  the  facility  with  which  a  substance  is  absorbed.  Cam- 
phor, taken  as  a  solid  in  powder,  would  not  produce  the  same  results 
as  when  taken  in  the  form  of  a  saturated  solution  in  alcohol  or 
chloroform. 

In  J anuary  1863  an  infant  of  fifteen  months  died  from  the  effects 
of  some  camphorated  oil  given  to  it  by  mistake.  Convulsions  en- 
sued, and  death  took  place  in  thirteen  hours.  Three  cases  of  poison- 
ing by  camphor  are  reported  by  Dr.  Schaaf,  one  of  which  proved 
fatal.  A  woman  gave  about  thirty  grains  (half  a  teaspoonfiil)  of 
powdered  camphor  to  each  of  her  three  children  as  a  vermifuge. 
Two  of  the  children  were  respectively  of  the  ages  of  three  and  five 
years  ;  the  third  was  an  infant  aged  eighteen  months.  The  first 
sjTuptoms  were  paleness  of  the  face,  with  a  fixed  and  stupid  look. 
Delirium  followed,  with  a  sense  of  burning  in  the  thi'oat,  and  great 
thirst.  Vomiting,  purging,  and  convulsions  supervened,  and  in 
one  child  the  convulsions  were  most  violent.  The  two  elder  children, 
after  suffering  thus  for  three  hours,  fell  into  a  comatose  sleep,  and 
on  awaking,  the  symptoms  passed  off.  The  infant  died  in  seven 
hours,  not  having  manifested  any  return  of  consciousness  from  the 
first  occurrence  of  convulsions.  ('  Journal  de  Chimie  M^dicale,' 
1850,  p.  507. )  The  severity  of  the  symptoms  is  fully  explained  by 
the  large  quantity  administered  and  the  age  of  the  children.  In  a 
dose  of  one  drachm  given  in  a  clyster,  camphor  produced  alarming 
symptoms.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  48,  p.  552.)  In  a  case  reported  in 
the  '  Medical  Gazette '  (vol.  11,  p.  772),  120  grains  were  taken  by  a 
physician,  and  all  that  he  experienced  was  lightness  in  the  head 
with  great  exhilaration.    There  was  no  derangement  of  the  stomach 
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or  bowels.  He  slept  profoundly  for  some  hours,  and  awoke  very- 
weak  and  exhausted.  He  also  perspii-ed  greatly  during  his  sleep. 
It  is  difficult  to  ch-aw  any  conclusion  from  this  case,  as  the  quantity 
taken  was  conjectural,  and  the  patient,  while  labouring  under  the 
effects  of  the  poison,  .was  not  seen  by  any  person. 

A  soldier  took  a  large  quantity  of  camphor  daily.  For  three  days 
it  had  no  effect  upon  him.  •  On  the  fifth  day  he  suffered  from  great 
pain  and  a  burning  sensation  in  the  stomach.  His  head  was  painful; 
there  was  giddiness,  with  an  incessant  desire  to  walk  about,  although 
like  a  drunken  man,  he  could  hardly  keep  on  his  legs.  He  soon  fell 
completely  insensible;  liis  limbs  were  cold,  his  face  was  pale,  his  body 
convulsed,  and  the  pupils  were  dilated.  These  symptoms  were  fol- 
lowed by  an  irresistible  desii-e  to  sleep.  In  two  or  tlu-ee  days  he 
recovered.    ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Dec.  1858,  p.  645.) 

M.  Raspail  has  advocated  the  use  of  camphor  in  large  doses  as  a 
universal  remedy  for  diseases.    This  rash  practice  has  been  in  some 
instances  attended  with  dangerous  effects.    A  man  who  had  taken 
about  sixteen  gi-ains  in  divided  doses  in  twentv-four  hours,  com- 
plained of  a  sense  of  suffocation,  difficulty  of  breathing  sickness 
and  great  anxiety.    ('  Jour,  de  Pharmacie,'  Fi^v.  1846,  p.  121.)  In 
the  same  journal  three  other  cases  are  mentioned,  in  which  alarmino- 
effects  followed  the  injudicious  use  of  this  drug.    The  largest  dose 
of  camphor  that  has  been  taken  was  in  a  case  which  occurred  to 
Wendt  of  Breslau.    Eight  scruples  (160  grains)  were  swallowed  by 
a  drunkard,  dissolved  in  spirit.    The  symptoms  were  giddiness,  dim- 
ness of  sight,  delirium,  and  burning  pain  in  the  stomach.  There 
was;  no  vomiting    the  man  recovered !    (Wibmer,  Op.  cit.  vol.  3, 
p.  212. )    In  Orfila's  experiments  on  animals,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  was  foimd  inflamed  (vol.  2,  p.  493). 
Treatment—The  free  use  of  emetics  and  stimulants. 
^HrtZi/sw.— Camphor  would  probably  be  found  in  the  state  of 
lumps,  or  dissolved  in  spirit.    No  difficultv  will  occur  in  identifyintr 
this  substance  when  it  has  proved  fatal  and  is  found  in  the  contenti 
ot  the  stomach.  Its  presence  would  be  immediately  recognized  by  its 
powerful  and  peculiar  odour,  which  has  been  perceived  throughout 
the  whole  body  in  dogs  poisoned  with  it.    If  it  were  diffused  in  the 
form  of  lumps  or  powder,  these  might  be  easily  separated  from  the 
contents,  owing  to  the  great  insolubility  of  this  substance.  In 
general,  it  might  be  expected  that  some  portions  would  float  on  the 
sm-face  of  water,  m  which  it  is  very  in.soluble.    In  a  doubtful  case 
the  solid  contents  of  the  stomach  may  be  concentrated  and  Ireatod 
with  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  tlie  alcoholic  liquid  iiltered,  and 
the  camphor  separated  by  adding  water.    It  is  a  white  solid  pos- 
sessing a  well  known  odour,  easily  dissolved  by  alcoliol,  and  a-rain 
separated  by  water,  entirely  volatile  without  residue,  and  burning 
with  a  rich  yellow  smoky  flame.    Camphor  is  veiy  soluble  in  chloro- 
form, and  this  liquid  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  separatin<T  it  from 
organic  liquids.  ° 
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NITROBENZOLE. 

This  liqxnd,  which  is  largely  employed  as  a  substitute  for  the 
essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  in  perfumery  and  confectionery,  has 
now  taken  its  place  among  narcotic  poisons.  In  the  second  edition 
of  this  work  ('  On  Poisons,'  1859)  some  experiments  were  quoted  from 
the  'Lancet'  (Jan.  10,  1857,  p.  46),  showing  that  one  drachm  of 
nitrobenzole  killed  a  rabbit  almost  instantaneously  ;  and  half  a 
drachm,  mixed  with  two  drachms  of  water,  rendered  a  cat  insensible 
for  several  minutes,  a  slimy  mucus  flowing  from  its  mouth  for  several 
hours  afterwards.  The  animal- refused  all  food,  and  died  in  twentv- 
four  hours.  In  1859  the  late  Professor  Casper,  of  Berhn,  published 
an  account  of  this  liquid  under  the  name  of  '  A  new  Poison  ' 
(' Vierteljahrsschrift,'  B.  16,  p.  1.)  Its  efl^ects  on  a  rabbit  and  a 
dog  are  here  described.  Two  drachms  of  it  were  given  to  a  rabbit 
without  any  symptoms  being  produced  ;  two  drachms  were  then 
given  to  tlie  animal  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  until  the  animal  had  taken  one  ounce.  In  a  minute  and  a 
half  after  the  last  dose,  the  animal  fell  suddenly  on  its  left  side. 
Tlie  pupils  were  dilated,  while  the  limbs  and  tail  were  strongly  con- 
vulsed. The  animal  died  in  another  minute.  The  dose  was  probably 
unnecessarily  large,  but  the  result  shows  that  nitrobenzole  in  a  large 
dose  destroys  life  rapidly.  On  opening  the  body,  the  powerful  odour 
of  the  liquid  was  everywhere  perceptible,  even  in  the  blood.  This 
odour  remained  strongly  in  the  body  when  it  was  again  examined 
fourteen  days  after  death.  Twenty  cubic  centimetres  (about  five 
draclims)  given  to  a  middle-sized  dog  produced  no  remarkable 
symptoms.  After  some  hours  the  animal  was  observed  to  be  dull 
and  languid  ;  in  twelve  hours  there  was  profound  coma,  with  slow 
respiration  and  coldness  of  the  skin  ;  but  there  were  no  convulsions. 
The  animal  was  then  killed.  All  the  solids  and  liquids  of  the  body, 
including  the  blood,  had  a  strong  odour  of  the  poison  ;  and  some 
drops  of  the  oily  liquid  were  separated  from  the  contents  of  the 
stomach.  The  fluid  on  which  it  floated,  had  a  strong  alkaline  reac- 
tion.   The  blood  retained  the  odour  for  several  days. 

Symptoms. — Passing  from  experiments  on  animals  to  the  efi"ects 
produced  on  man,  the  cases  hitherto  observed  show  that  this  is  a 
most  insidious  poison,  both  in  liquid  and  vapour,  and,  as  in  the 
action  of  chloroform  and  fusel-oil,  the  vapour  is  much  more  potent 
than  the  liquid.  There  is  a  burning  taste  in  the  mouth,  followed 
by  a  sensation  of  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  tongue  and  lips. 
There  is  no  immediate  insensibdity,  as  in  poisoning  by  prussic  acid, 
and  there  are  no  convulsions.  The  eyes  are  bright  and  glassy,  the 
features  pale  and  ghastly,  the  lips  and  nails  purple,  the  skin  clammy, 
and  the  pulse  feeble.  There  is  a  powerful  odour  resembling  that  of 
oil  of  bitter  almonds.  The  mind  may  be  clear  for  an  hour  or  seve- 
ral hours  after  the  poison  has  been  swallowed.  The  patient  then 
becomes  suddenly  unconscious — the  jaws  fixed — the  hands  clenched 
and  blue,  and  the  muscles  rigid  and  convulsed.    In  one  case  there 
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was  vomiting  of  a  liqiiicl  having  the  odour  of  nitrobenzole.  The 
breathing  was  slow,  and  the  pulse  scarcely  perceptible.  Reaction  set 
in,  in  about  eleven  hours,  and  recovery  took  place.  ('  Guy's  Hos- 
pital Reports,'  Oct.  1863,  p.  192.)  Mr.  Nicholson  ('  Lancet,'  Feb.  1, 
1862,  p.  135),  in  referring  to  a  fatal  case  of  poisoning  by  the  liquid, 
states  that  he  has  luiown  several  instances  in  which  the  vapour,  as 
it  is  evolved  from  almond  glycerine  soap,  has  seriously  affected  per- 
sons. A  friend  of  his  who  used  a  cake  of  the  soap  in  taking  a  warm 
bath  fainted  from  the  effects  of  the  vapour  of  nitrobenzole  set  free, 
and  was  ill  for  some  time  afterwards. 

In  July  1863,  Mr.  Fotherby  communicated  tu  me  a  case  of 
poisoning  by  this  compound,  in  wliich  the  symptoms  so  closely 
resembled  those  of  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  that  it  Avas 
at  first  supposed  tliis  oil  had  been  taken.  A  woman,  set.  30, 
tasted  a  liquid  wliich  had  been  iised  for  flavouring  pastry,  and  per- 
ceiving that  it  was  very  acrid  on  her  tongue  and  lips,  spat  it  out 
immediately  and  washed  her  mouth  with  water.  She  thought  she 
could  not  have  swallowed  more  than  a  drop,  but  in  replacing  the 
bottle  she  spilled  about  a  tablespoonful  on  the  table  and  did  not 
immediately  wipe  it  up.  The  vapour  strongly  impregnated  the  small 
room  in  which  she  was,  and  produced  a  feeling  of  sickness  in 
another  servant.  The  burning  taste  in  the  mouth  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  sensation  of  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  tongue  and 
lips,  and  a  strange  feeUng  for  the  next  hoirr.  As  the  woman  became 
worse,  Mr.  Fotherby  was  called  in,  and  saw  her  in  an  hour  and 
three-quarters  after  the  occurrence.  Her  aspect  was  then  quite 
typical  of  pnissic  acid  poisoning  :  the  eyes  were  bright  and  glassy, 
the  features  pale  and  ghastly,  the  lips  and  nails  purple,  as  if  stained 
with  blackberries  ;  the  skin  was  clammy,  and  the  pulse  feeble.  Her 
mind  was  then  clear,  and  she  described  how  the  accident  had  occur- 
red and  what  her  sensations  were.  She  was  able  to  swallow  a  mus- 
tard emetic,  after  which  she  became  rapidly  worse,  lost  her  conscioiis- 
ness,  the  teeth  were  set,  the  hands  were  clenched  and  blue,  the  mus- 
cles rigid  and  convulsed.  She  vomited  freely  a  pale  fluid  matter, 
which  had  the  peculiar  odour  of  nitrobenzole.  The  stomach-pump 
was  used,  but  the  fluid  washed  out  of  the  organ  had  hardly  any  odour, 
owing  probably  to  the  small  quantity  actually  swallowed,  and  its 
removal  by  absorption.  The  breathing  was  much  reduced,  and 
the  pulse  could  scarcely  be  felt.  In  about  eleven  hom-s  there  was 
reaction,  consciousness  returned,  and  she  was  able  to  swallow.  At 
the  end  of  seventeen  hours  she  was  much  better  ;  but  she  then  com- 
plained of  distorted  vision,  with  flashes  of  light  and  strange  coloiu's 
before  her  eyes.  For  some  weeks  she  continued  M'eak.  It  was  at 
first  supposed  the  woman  had  swallowed  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
liquid  than  she  had  imagined  ;  but  it  is  obvious  from  the  entire 
absence  of  the  odour  in  the  fluid  drawn  ofl'  by  the  stoniach-pumjj, 
within  about  two  hours,  that  but  little  could  have  passed  into  the 
stomach.  There  is  no  doubt,  from  what  has  been  observed  in  other 
cases,  that  these  severe  symptoms  were  chiefly  due  to  the  breatliing 
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of  the  vapoiir  m  a  concentrated  form.  A  fellow-servant  who  was 
m  the  room  at  the  time  that  the  nitrobenzole  was  spiUed,  also 
suffered  from  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour.  Mr.  Fotherby  sent  me 
a  portion  of  the  liqiud,  and  I  found  it  to  be  pure  nitrobenzole  un- 
mixed with  any  essential  oil  of  almonds. 

A  case  of  poisoning  with  this  liquid  which  was  the  subject  of  an 
inquest  at  Ramsey,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  is  reported  in  the  '  Pharma- 
ceutica  Jom-nal'  for  December,  1862,  p.  283.  A  clerk  in  some  chemi- 
cal works  took,  on  the  6th  of  November,  a  few  drops  (supposed  to 
have  been  fifteen)  of  nitrobenzole.  Immediately  afterwards  he  felt 
unwell  and  became  insensible.    Stimulants  restored  consciousness, 
but  there  was  a  relapse,  and  he  died  the  next  day.    The  following 
case  occurred  at  the  London  Hospital :— A  boy,  set.  .17,  while  di-aw- 
lug  off  some  nitrobenzole  by  a  siphon,  swallowed  a  portion  of  the 
liquid,  i  here  were  no  immediate  symptoms,  but  he  soon  felt  sleepy, 
and  when  at  dinner  ate  but  little,  and  said  he  felt  as  if  he  was  di-unk. 
lius  was  between  two  and  tliree  hours  after  he  had  swallowed  the 
liquid.  He  fell  into  a  stupor,  which  became  deeper  and  deeper  until 
death  took  place,  witliout  vomiting  or  convulsions,  twelve  hours 
after  the  ingestion  of  the  poison.  (Dr.  Mackenzie,  in  'Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.,  1862,  vol.  1,  p.  239.)  The  two  following  cases  occurred  at 
Maidstone  m  April  1 865.  A  boy,  set.  13,  applied  a  bottle  containing 
nitrobenzole  to  his  lips.    No  symptoms  followed  at  the  time,  and 
the  boy  ate  his  dinner  as  usual.  Some  hours  elapsed,  when  he  sud- 
denly became  insensible.    He  was  almost  pulseless— his  jaws  were 
spasmodically  closed  ;  the  skin  of  his  face  was  purple,  and  his  lips 
were  hvid.  He  died  in  about  four  hours  after  the  seizure,  and  twelve 
hours  after  taking  the  poison.  Some  small  quantity  was  most  pro- 
bably swallowed,  as  the  contents  of  the  stomach  had  a  strong  smell 
of  the  liquid.  A  cook  in  the  same  family  also  applied  the  bottle  to 
her  hps.  It  tasted  bitter.  She  had  her  dinner  as  usual,  but  an  hour 
after  tasting  the  nitrobenzole,  she  was  seized  with  vomiting  and  felt 
very  ill— her  lips  were  black,  and  her  face  was  purple  and  white. 
The  woman  recovered.    The  poison  had  been  Avrongly  labelled  oil 
of  bitter  almonds.  For  several  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  liquid  see 
Husemann's  '  Jahresbericht,'  1872,  p   531  ;  and  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Schenk,  Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1866,  vol.  1,  p.  32. 

In  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1863,  Dr. 
Letheby  describes  two  cases  which  fell  under  his  observation.  In 
one  a  man,  aet.  43,  spilled  a  quantity  of  nitrobenzole  over  his  clothes, 
and  went  about  several  hours,  breathing  an  atmosphere  saturated 
with  the  vapour.  The  effects  were  nearly  the  same  in  both  cases, 
although  in  one  the  poison  was  inhaled  in  vapour,  and  in  the  other 
it  was  swallowed  as  a  liquid.  For  some  time  there  was  no  feeling 
of  drowsiness  in  the  man  ;  gradually,  however,  liis  face  became 
flushed,  his  expression  stupid,  and  his  gait  unsteady  ;  he  had  the 
appearance  of  a  person  who  had  been  drinking.  The  stupor  gi-adu- 
a%  increased,  until  it  passed  into  profound  coma,  and  in  this  state 
4ie  died.    The  progi-ess  of  each  of  the  fatal  cases  was  much  the 
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same  as  that  of  slow  intoxication,  excepting  that  the  mind  was  per- 
fectly clear,  until  the  coming  on  of  the  fatal  coma.  Tliis  was  sudden, 
like  a  fit  of  apoplexy  ;  and  from  that  moment  there  was  no  return 
of  consciousness  or  bodilj'  power  ;  the  suli'erer  lay  as  if  in  deep  sleep, 
and  died  without  a  struggle.  The  duration  of  each  case  Avas  nearly 
the  same.  About  four  hours  elapsed  from  the  time  of  taking  or 
inhaling  the  poison  to  the  setting  in  of  the  coma,  and  the  coma 
lasted  five  hoxirs. 

Appearances  after  death. — In  these  two  cases,  which  may  be  taken 
as  types  of  this  form  of  poisoning,  the  following  appearances  were 
met  with — a  flushed  face  and  livid  lips  :  the  superficial  vessels  of  the 
body,  especially  about  the  throat  and  arms,  were  gorged  with  blood, 
which  was  everywhere  black  and  fluid.    The  dependent  parts  were 
turgid  ;  the  liuigs  somewhat  congested ;  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
were  full  of  blood  ;  the  liver  was  of  a  purjDle  colovir,  and  the  gall- 
bladder distended  with  bile  ;  the  brain  and  its  membranes  were 
congested,  and  in  one  case,  there  was  much  bloody  serosity  in  the 
ventricles.    Nitrobenzole,  as  well  as  aniline,  into  which  it  appears 
to  be  partially  converted  in  the  body,  was  detected  in  the  brain 
and  stomach.    ('Proc.  Royal  Soc'  1863,  No.  56,  p.  550.)    It  is 
not  stated  what  the  result  of  the  analysis,  if  any,  was  in  reference 
to  the  case  of  death  from  the  vapour,  in  which  the  poison  was 
absorbed  through  the  lungs.    In  performing  some  experiments  on 
animals.  Dr.  Letheby  found  that  the  local  action  on  the  stomach 
was  slight ;  there  was  rarely  any  vomiting,  and  there  was  either 
rapid  coma,  or  a  slow  setting  in  of  paralysis  and  coma,  after  a  long 
period  of  inaction.    There  was  a  complete  loss  of  voluntary  power, 
a  spasmodic  fixing  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  with  violent  struggles, 
a  look  of  distress,  and  Occasionally  a  kind  of  epileptic  fit.  The 
pupils  were  widely  dilated,  the  action  of  the  heart  was  irregular, 
and  the  breathing  difficult.    The  time  of  death  in  more  rapid  cases 
varied  from  twenty-five  minutes  to  twelve  hours  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  poison.    In  other  experiments,  in  which  smaller  doses 
weie  given,  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  administi'ation  of 
the  poison  and  the  coming  on  of  the  first  symptoms  (an  epUeptic 
fit)  varied  from  nineteen  to  seventy-two  hoiu's  ;  in  most  cases  it 
was  about  two  days,  and  the  time  of  death  was  from  four  to  nine 
days.    The  appearances  were  similar  to  those  already  described. 
When  death  had  taken  place  within  twenty-four  hours,  the  odour 
of  the  nitrobenzole  was  clearly  perceptible  in  the  stomach,  brain, 
and  lungs  ;  and  aniline  (from  tlie  chemical  conversion  of  nitro- 
benzole) was  found  in  the  organs.    In  the  slower  fatal  cases  the 
odour  had  often  entirely  disappeared  ;  but  traces  of  aniline  could 
be  detected  in  the  brain  and  urine,  and  sometimes  in  the  stomach 
and  liver.    Occasionally  no  trace  of  the  substaiice  was  found, 
although  death  had  taken  place  from  tlie  poison. 

This  narcotic  compound  ditters  from  the  ordin.'u-y  narcotics  in 
its  powerful  and  persistent  odour,  which  would  render  it  difficult 
for  a  person  to  administer  it,  either  in  liquid  or  vapour,  unlvuow- 
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mgly  to  another;  in  the  production  of  profound  coma  at  an  un- 
certain interval  after  the  stupor  ;  and  in  the  rapidly  fatal  effects 
when  coma  has  followed.  It  operates  powerfully  as •  a  poison  in 
vapour  as  well  as  in  a  liquid  state  ;  but  so  far  as  cases  have  yet 
been  observed  m  the  human  subject,  the  symptoms  resemblina 
those  of  the  first  stage  of  narcotic  poisoning  have  very  soon  ap- 
peared The  rapidly  fatal  cases  only,  would  be  likely  to  be  mis- 
taken for  apoplexy,  but  in  these  the  poison  would  be  detected  bv 
its  odour. 

Analysis.— mtrohenzole  or  Essence  of  Mirbane  is  a  pale  lemon- 
coloured  oily  liquid  of  a  strong  odour  resembling  that  of  bitter 
almonds.  It  has  a  pungent  hot  disagreeable  taste.  It  gives  to  con- 
fectionery the  smell  but  not  the  pleasant  taste  of  the  oil  of  bitter 
almonds.  It  destroys  the  colour  of  litmus,  and  gives  a  greasy  stain 
to  paper,  leaving  a  yellow  mark  when  the  stain  disappears.  It  sinks 
m  water,  and  is  partially  dissolved,  giving  to  it  a  yellowish  colour  It 
IS  soluble  m  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform  ;  but  when  agitated  with 
water,  it  is  m  great  part  separated  from  its  ethereal  and  chloro- 
formic  solutions.  It  has  no  basic  qualities  ;  its  aqueous  solution 
is  not  precipitated  either  by  tannic  acid  or  the  chloriodide  of  mer- 
cury and  potassium.  It  is  highly  combustible,  burning  with  a 
yellow  smoky  flame.  It  yields  no  Prussian  blue  when  mixed  with 
sulphate  of  iron,  alcohol,  and  potash,  and  its  vapour  produces  no 
cyanide  of  silver  with  a  solution  of  the  nitrate.  It  is  distinguished 
from  all  other  liquids,  excepting  the  essential  oil  of  almonds,  Ijy 
Its  odour,  and  from  this  oil  by  the  following  test  :— Pour  a  few 
drops  of  each  on  a  plate  and  add  a  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
The  oil  of  almonds  acquires  a  rich  crimson  colour  with  a  yeUow 
border,  the  nitrobenzole  produces  no  colour.  In  order  to  separate 
at  from  organic  liquids,  they  may  be  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  submitted  to  distillation  in  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  which 
IS  described  at  page  326,  fig.  22.  If  any  of  it  exists  in  a  free  state, 
its  odour  will  be  sufficient  for  detecting  its  presence.  If  converted 
into  aniline,  another  process  will  be  required.  Tliere  is  no  pro- 
bability that  tliis  liquid  will  be  successfully  employed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  murder  without  the  certainty  of  detection. 

AKILINE. 

This  is  a  narcotic  poison  in  liquid  or  vapour,  resembling  nitro- 
benzole in  its  toxicological  effects.  Schuchardt  found  that  a  small 
rabbit  was  killed  by  sixty  drops  in  six  hours  and  a  quarter,  and  a 
large  rabbit  by  one  hundred  drops  in  four  hours.  There  was  loss  of 
sensibiHty  with  loss  of  heat,  and  violent  clonic  and  tonic  conwl- 
sions  ensued  which  continued  until  death.  From  experiments 
hitherto  performed,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  an  active  poison  as  a 
liqiiid,  and  it  seems  to  affect  the  spinal  marrow  more  than  tlie 
brain.  It  has  also  a  local  irritant  action.  Dr.  Tumbull  gave  half 
a  drachm  of  the  sulphate  to  a  dog.  In  two  hours  and  a  half  the 
animal  vomited,  and  an  hour  later  it  was  purged.    It  became  dull, 
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weak,  and  tremulous  ;  the  pulse  was  rapid,  and  the  breathing 
laboured.  The  feet  were  cold,  the  hind  legs  paralyzed,  and  the 
tongue  was  of  a  blue  colour.  In  hve  hours  the  symptoms  abated, 
and  the  next  day  the  animal  had  recovered.  ('  Lancet,'  Nov.  16,1861.) 

Dr.  Letheby  found  that  aniline  given  to  dogs  and  cats  in  doses 
of  from  twenty  to  sixty  drops,  caused  a  rapid  loss  of  voluntary  power. 
The  animal  staggered  and  fell  upon  its  side  powerless,  the  head 
was  di-awn  back,  the  pupils  were  dUated,  the  breathing  was  difficult, 
and  the  action  of  the  heaa-t  tumultuous  ;  there  were  slight  twitch- 
ings  or  spasms  of  the  muscles,  and  the  animal  quickly  passed  into  a 
state  of  coma,  from  which  it  did  not  recover,  death  taking  place  in 
from  half  an  hour  to  thirty-two  hours.  On  inspection  the  brain 
and  its  membranes  were  congested,  the  cavities  of  the  heart  were 
nearly  fuU  of  blood,  and  the  lungs  but  slightly  congested.  The 
blood  all  over  the  body  was  black  and  coagulated.  The  poison  was 
easily  discovered  in  the  brain,  the  stomach,  and  the  liver,  although 
it  was  found  that,  as  nitrobenzole  is  changed  into  aniline,  so  in 
some  cases  aniline  and  its  salts  are  converted  into  mauve  and 
magenta.  This  arises  from  the  oxidation  of  the  salts,  and  it  has 
been  especially  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  ('  Proc.  Royal 
Society,'  No.  56, 1863,  p.  556.)  I  have  not  met  with  any  instance  re- 
corded of  the  effects  of  aniline  as  a  poison  on  the  human  body.  It  is 
usually  seen  as  a  dark-coloured  liquid  of  nauseous  odoui-  and  taste, 
and  it  coidd  hardly  be  taken  or  administered  without  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  person  taking  it.  The  salts  appear  to  have  very  little 
action.  They  have  been  used  medicinally  in  large  doses  without 
producing  any  unusual  effects.  In  one  case  406  grains  of  the  sulphate 
of  aniline  were  given  to  a  patient  in  the  London  Hospital,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  without  any  symptoms  of  poisoning.  (Dr. 
Letheby,  loc.  cit.  See  also  cases  by  Dr.  Fraser,  '  Med.  Times  and 
Gazette,'  March  8,  1862,  p.  239.)  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
combination  with  an  acid  to  form  a  perfectly  soluble  salt  can  render 
aniline  inert,  as  this  would  be  contrary  to  experience  in  reference 
to  other  bases,  e.j/.,  nicotina  and  conia  ;  at  the  same  time,  if  we 
except  the  action  of  the  vapour,  no  case  of  poisoning  has  occurred 
which  will  enable  us  to  solve  this  question. 

There  are  facts  which  show  that  the  vapour  of  aniline,  even 
when  much  diluted,  exerts  a  noxious  effect  on  man.  Mr.  Knaggs 
met  with  a  case  in  which  a  workman  accidentally  broke  a  carboy 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  this  liquid  ;  the  aniline  fell  over  him, 
but  none  entered  his  mouth.  In  his  anxiety  to  wijje  ujj  the  aniline, 
he  respired  the  vapour  for  some  time,  felt  giddy,  and  complained  of 
his  head  and  chest.  When  seen  some  hours  after  the  accident  his  face 
and  body  were  of  a  livid  leaden  hue,  the  lips,  giuus,  tongue,  and  eyes 
of  a  corpse-like  bluish  pallor  ;  he  was  breatliing  by  gasping,  and  ap- 
peared at  the  point  of  death.  There  were  no  convulsions  ;  he  was 
sensible,  and  able  to  give  a  con-ect  accoimt  of  his  feelings.  His 
pulse  was  small  and  irregular.  Under  active  treatment  he  recovered 
('  Pharm.  Jour.'  July  1802,  p.  42.) 
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Dr.  Letheby  met  vnth.  the  following  case  :— In  June  1861  a  boy 
set.  16,  was  brought  into  the  London  Hospital  in  a  semi-comatose 
condition.    In  scrubbing  out  an  aniline  vat  he  had  breathed  the 
vapour;  and  although  he  did  not  suffer  pain  or  discomfort  at  the 
time,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  giddiness  and  insensibility 
When  brought  to  the  hospital  he  looked  like  a  person  in  the  last 
stage  of  intoxication ;  the  face  and  surface  of  the  body  were  cold 
and  the  pulse  was  slow  and  almost  imperceptible,  the  action  of  the 
heart  was  feeble,  and  the  breathing  heavy  and  laborious.  After 
rallying  a  little,  he  complained  of  pain  in  his'head  and  giddiness  His 
face  had  a  purple  hue,  and  his  lips,  the  lining  membrane  of  his 
mouth,  as  well  as  his  nails,  had  a  similar  purple  tint.    On  the  next 
day  the  narcotic  symptoms  had  passed  away,  but  he  was  remarkably 
blue,  and  looked  like  a  patient  in  the  last  stage  of  Asiatic  cholera 
Ihese  cases  appear  to  show  that  aniline  vapour  is  less  poisonous 
than  that  of  nitrobenzole,  and  that  the  symptoms  follow  more 
rapidly  on  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour.    Dr.  Kreuser,  of  Stutto-art 
has  noticed  among  the  workers  in  aniline  that  they  have  suffered 
from  intense  broncliitis  with  a  violent  dry  spasmodic  cough,  accom- 
panied by  ulcerations  on  the  scrotum  and  extremities.    The  parts 
were  swollen  and  painful,  and  covered  with  thick  black  crusts 
This  was  obviously  from  want  of  cleanliness.    ( '  Ed.  Monthly  Jour  ' 
Aug.  1864,  p.  172.)    For  a  full  account  of  the  effects  of  aniline  on 
animals,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Sonnenkalb 
of  Leipsic,  '  Anilin  und  Anilinfarben  in  Toxikologischer  und  me- 
dicmalpolizeilicher  Beziehung,'  Leipzig,  1864,  p.  20.    The  injurious 
effects  to  public  health  likely  to  arise  from  the  employment  of  ani- 
line colours  in  confectionery  and  cosmetics,  are  also  fully  described 
m  this  essay.    Some  of  the  aniline  dyes  by  contact  with  the  skin 
have  produced  much  u-ritation  and  sometimes  an  eczematous  state. 
This  subject  has  attracted  much  attention  in  Germany.    (See  Eulen- 
berg's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1871,  vol.  2,  p.  325.)  Many  mineral  sub- 
stances of  an  irritant  and  poisonous  nature  are  used  in  the  preparation 
of  these  dyes,  and  the  dyed  articles  are  not  always  freed  from  them 
by  washing.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1874,  p.  371.) 

Analysis. — Commercial  aniline  is  an  oily  liquid  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour,  with  a  peculiar  tarry  odour.  It  produces  a  greasy 
volatile  stain  on  paper.  It  is  volatile  and  combustible,  burning 
with  a  thick  smoky  flame.  It  falls  to  the  bottom  of  water,  and  does 
not  readily  dissolve  in  it.  It  is  quite  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
but  not  in  chloroform  ;  in  the  latter  property  it  difi'ers  from  nitro- 
benzole. Diluted  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  it  to  produce  a 
white  compound  wliich  is  dissolved  by  water.  A  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  added  to  the  acid  watery  liquid  produces  a  splendid 
colour  of  various  shades  of  purple  and  red. 

The  solution  of  sulphate  of  aniline  is  not  precipitated  either  by 
tannic  acid  or  chloriodide  of  mercury  and  potassium  ;  but  aniline 
itself,  in  the  smaU  quantity  in  which  it  is  dissolved  by  water,  yields, 
like  the  alkahes,  a  yellow  precipitate  with  arsenio-nitrate  of  silver. 
It  also  reduces  completely  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold — precipi- 
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iating  metallic  gold.  A  minute  quantity  of  aniline  may  be  thus 
detected.  When  pure  aniline  is  heated  with  powdered  corrosive 
sublimate,  it  produces  a  rich  crimson  dye.  When  present  in  organic 
liquids,  aniline  may  be  separated  by  digesting  the  concentrated 
liquid  in  alcohol,  mixed  with  a  little  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The 
alcoholic  extract,  distilled  at  a  high  temperature  with  a  solution  of 
potash,  yields  aniline  in  the  receiver.  This  may  be  tested  by  the 
methods  above  described. 

NITKOOLYCERINE  (GLONOINE). 

This  is  a  powerfully  explosive  liquid,  well  known  to  chemists  as 
a  substitution-compound'  of  the  innoxious  liquid  glycerine,  obtained 
in  the  process  of  saponification.  It  has  a  sweet  aromatic  pungent 
taste,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  single  drop  placed  on  the  tongue  pro- 
duces a  painfid  aching  in  the  back  of  the  head,  which  lasts  for  Some 
hours.  (Miller's  '  Chemistry,'  vol.  3,  p.  277.)  Mr.  Field  states  that 
he  found  one  drop  of  the  liquid,  dissolved  in  water,  produced  insen- 
sibility and  other  symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning.  ( '  Chem  News  ' 
Nov.  7,  1863.) 

Symptoms  and  appearances. — In  Sweden  this  liquid  is  much 
used  in  mining  under  the  name  of  '  blasting  oil.'  Within  the  last 
fom-  years  ten  cases  of  poisoning  by  it  have  occurred  in  that  country. 
In  these  cases,  the  oil  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  quantity  (some 
ounces).  In  some  instances  it  proved  rapidly  fatal.  In  a  recent 
case  a  miner  swallowed  two  mouthfuls.  A  painful  feelino-  in  his 
throat  made  him  aware  of  his  mistake,  and  he  drank  a  quantity  of 
milk.  He  was  not  seen  by  a  medical  man  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 
He  was  then  suffering  from  faintness,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
oppression  at  the  chest.  In  five  hours  vomiting  and  purging  set  in. 
Shortly  before  death  the  lips  were  hvid,  and  the  man  lay  quietly  as 
if  asleep,  breathing  feebly  and  occasionally  with  a  deep  sigh.  On 
inspection  there  was  great  congestion  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
as  well  as  of  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  air-passages  was  of  a  red-brown  colour.  The  greater  end  of 
the  stomach  presented  a  similar  appearance,  with  some  ecchymosis. 
(Husemann's  '  Jahre.sbericht,'  1872,  p.  533.) 

According  to  Mr.  Merrick,  the  vapour  of  this  liquid  acts  power- 
fully as  a  narcotic  poison,  and  even  when  much  diluted  with  air  it 
produces  intense  headache.  Other  experimentalists  have  not  ob- 
served these  extraordinary  effects,  and  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as 
inert,  or  at  any  rate  they  consider  that  its  narcotic  properties  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  Some  support  has  been  given  to  this  last 
opinion  by  the  fact  that  the  liquid  has  Ijeen  used  by  homoaopathists 
under  the  name  of  glonoine,  and  the  effects  said  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  infinitesimal  doses  are  of  so  marvellous  a  character  as  to 
justify  utter  incredulity.  Like  other  liquids  described  in  this  chap- 
ter, it  probably  acts  most  powerfully  by  its  vapom-,  but  further 
observations  of  a  trustworthy  kind  are  required  to  determine  its 
potency  as  a  poison.  ^ 

Professor  Vrij,  of  Rotterdam,  has  prepared  nitroglycerine  in 
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large  quantities,  and  has  examined  its  chemical  and  physioloo-ical 
properties.  Sobrero,  who  discovered  it  in  1847,  stated  that°the 
smallest  quantity  was  sufficient  to  produce  the  most  violent  head- 
ache, and  he  concluded  from  thi^  that  it  was  a  powerful  poison. 
Professor  Vrij  found  that  the  vapour  caused  intense  headache,  but 
that  it  had  no  poisonous  properties.  He  gave  two  drops  to  a  rabbit 
and  no  symptoms  of  poisoning  were  produced.  ('Pharm.  Journal  ' 
1855-6,  p.  229.) 

Analysis. — Nitroglycerine  is  a  heavy  oily-looking  liquid.  It  is 
dissolved  by  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  explodes 
violently  when  struck  or  subjected  to  concussion. 


CHAPTER  66. 

POISONING     WITH     HBXBANK. — SYMPTOMS     AND     "liFFECTS. — HYOSCYAMFA.  

LACTUCARIUM.  I.ACTUCIN. — SOLANTJM     SOLANIA.— COCCULUS  INDICUS.  

PICEOrOXINM.  INDIAN  HEMP. — CANNABIS. 

HENBANE  (HYOSCYAMUS  NIGER). 

All  the  parts  of  this  plant  are  poisonous.  The  seeds  produce  the 
most  powerful  eifects,  then  the  roots,  and  lastly,  the  leaves.  The 
vapour  evolved  from  the  fresh-cut  leaves  has  been  known  to  produce 
giddiness,  stupor,  and  syncope.  In  small  or  medicinal  doses,  hen- 
bane has  a  narcotic  action  ;  but  when  taken  in  large  doses,  it  pro-  - 
duces  effects  on  the  sj^inal  marrow  as  well  as  on  the  brain. 

Symptoms. — The  best  summary  of  these  is  given  by  Wibmer 
('  Arzneimittel,'  art.  Hyoscyamus  nicjer).  When  the  dose  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  life,  the  symptoms  are  general  excitement,  fulness 
of  the  pulse,  flushing  of  the  face,  weight  in  the  head,  giddiness,  loss 
of  power  and  tremulous  motion  of  the  limbs,  somnolency,  dilatation 
of  the  pupils,  double  vision,  nausea  and  vomiting.    After  a  time 
these  spnptoms  pass  olf,  leaving  the  patient  merely  languid.  When 
a  large  quantity  of  the  root  or  leaves  has  been  eaten,  an  accident 
which  has  occurred  from  the  plant  having  been  mistaken  for  other 
vegetables,  more  serious  effects  are  manifested.    In  addition  to  the 
above  symptoms  in  an  aggravated  form,  there  will  be  loss  or  inco- 
herency  of  speech,  delirium,  confusion  of  thought,  insensibility, 
coma,  and,  sometimes,  a  state  resembling  insanity  ;  the  pupds  are 
dilated,  and  insensible  to  light,  there  is  coldness  of  the  surface, 
cold  perspiration,  loss  of  power  in  the  legs,  alternating  with  tetanic 
rigidity  and  convulsive  movements  of  the  muscles  ;  the  pulse  small, 
frequent,  and  irregular,  the  respiration  deep  and  laborious.  (See 
'Med.  Gaz.' vol.  47,  p.  640.)    Occasionally  there  is  nausea,  with 
vomiting  and  purging.    Death  takes  place  in  a  few  hours  or  days, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.    The  special  effect  of 
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this  poisonous  plant  is  manifested  in  its  tendency  to  produce  a 
general  paralysis  of  the  nervous  system. 

As  an  instance  of  the  singular  train  of  symptoms  occasionally 
produced  by  it,  Dr.  Houlton  states  that  in  a  monastery  where  the 
roots  had  been  eaten  for  supper  by  mistake,  the  monks  who  partook 
of  them  were  seized  in  the  night  with  the  most  extraordinary  hal- 
lucinations, so  that  the  place  beaime  Uke  a  lunatic  asylum.  One 
monk  rang  the  bell  for  matins  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night :  of  those 
of  the  fraternity  who  attended  to  the  summons,  some  could  not 
read,  some  read  what  was  not  in  the  book,  and  some  saw  the  letters 
running  about  the  page  like  so  many  ants!  ('  Lancet,'  July  6, 1844, 
p.  479.) 

Among  the  reported  cases  of  poisoning  by  henbane  is  the  follow- 
ing. A  woman  collected  in  a  field  a  quantity  of  the  roots  by  mis- 
take for  parsnips.  They  were  boiled  in  soup,  of  which  nine  persons 
in  the  family  partook  without  remarking  any  particular  taste.  Very 
shortly  afterwards,  the  whole  of  these  persons  felt  uneasy,  and  com- 
plained of  a  bitter  acrid  taste  in  the  mouth,  with  nausea.  The  pupils  of 
the  eyes  were  dilated,  and  there  was  indistinctness  of  vision.  These 
symptoms  were  followed  by  great  restlessness,  convulsions,  and  con- 
tinued delirium.  The  patients  successively  lost  the  power  of  vision, 
hearing,  and  voice,  and  were  affected  with  stupor  and  insurmountable 
somnolency.  ('  Ed.  Med.  and  S.  J.'  Oct.  1844, p.  502.)  Orfila  relates 
the  cases  of  two  men  who  ate  the  young  shoots  of  the  plant.  The 
fitst  effect  was  that  the  earth  seemed  to  pass  suddenly  from  under 
them ;  the  tongue  became  paralysed,  and  their  limbs  were  cold,  torpid, 
paralysed,  and  insensible  ;  the  arms  were  in  a  state  of  spasmodic 
action  ;  the  pupils  were  dilated,  the  look  was  fixed  and  vacant ;  breath- 
ing difficult ;  the  pulse  small  and  intermittent.  Besides  these  symp- 
toms, there  was  the  spasmodic  grin  (risus  sm-donKHs)  with  delirium  ; 
and  the  jaws  were  spasmodically  closed.  Under  treatment,  the  men 
recovered  in  the  course  of  two  days.  (Op.  cit.  4eme  ed.  vol.  2,  p.  264.) 

Mr.  White  met  with  the  following  case.  A  woman,  set.  34,  swal- 
lowed, in  mistake  for  a  black  draught,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the 
tincture  of  hyoscyamus,  made  apparently  from  the  biennial  plant, 
and  resembling  the  pharmacoptjcial  tincture.  (The  annual  plant  is 
said  to  make  a  weaker  tincture.)  In  ten  minntcn  she  had  a  hot, 
burning,  pricking  sensation  in  the  hands,  feet,  and  legs  ;  became 
giddy  and  delirious,  and  complained  of  great  dryness  in  the  tlu-oat. 
Shortly  after,  in  attempting  to  get  out  of  lied,  she  found  her  legs 
were  powerless.  A  purjjlish  r.-ish  appeared  over  the  body,  i^articu- 
larly  about  the  neck  and  face,  which  were  much  swollen.  The 
draught  was  taken  at  5  a.m.  At  9  a.m.  Mr.  White  found  her 
almost  in.sensiV)le  and  unable  to  speak.  The  tongue  was  swollen, 
brown,  and  dry,  and  put  out  with  difficulty  ;  the  face  swollen  and 
scarlet ;  the  pufjils  were  so  dilated  that  the  iris  was  a  mere  tliread- 
like  ring  ;  the  skin  hot  and  dry.  The  poison  had  been  taken  on 
an  empty  stomach.  There  was  no  sickness.  In  three  hours  she 
passed  a  motion  smelling  strongly  of  this  drug,  but  the  odour  was 
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not  perceived  in  the  urine.  She  could  not  see  distinctly.  All  motion 
in  the  extremities  was  lost,  and  their  sensibility  was  diminished. 
At  4  P.M.  she  was  delirious,  and  there  was  sickness  ;  11  p.m.  shiver- 
ing and  coldness  of  the  skin.  At  9  a.m.  the  next  day,  she  could  see 
and  ai'ticulate  better.  The  iris  was  half  a  line  in  breadth.  Brandy, 
opium,  ammonia,  and  other  remedies  were  used,  and  she  gradually 
improved.  It  was  six  days  before  she  acquired  a  pax'tial  use  of  her 
legs,  and  could  not  then  stand  without  being  supported  on  both 
sides.  She  had  quite  lost  her  memory,  and  talked  in  a  rambling 
mamier.  She  was  \Tna.ble  to  remember  for  a  minute,  a  single  sen- 
tence or  word  she  had  uttered  or  read.  ('  Lancet,'  July  5,  1873, 
p.  8.) 

When  the  extract  or  decoction  is  introduced  into  the  rectum,  or 
applied  extenially  to  a  wound,  similar  effects  are  obser\'ed  to  follow. 
In  a  case  quoted  by  Orfila,  in  which  a  decoction  of  the  plant  was 
used  as  an  injection,  the  patient  suffered  from  all  the  symptoms  of 
apoplexy,  with  the  exception  of  the  absence  of  stertorous  breathing. 

Appearances. — One  fatal  case  of  poisoning  by  the  roots  of  hen- 
bane is  quoted  by  Orfila,  and  another  by  the  leaves  is  reported  by 
Wibmer  (Op.  cit.  p.  147).  The  appearances  consisted  in  a  general 
congestion  of  dark-coloured  liquid  blood  in  the  venous  system. 
The°  lungs  and  brain  especially  manifested  this  condition.  There 
are  commonly  no  marks  of  irritation  or  inflammation  in  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels. 

Fatal  dose.— There  are  no  data  by  wliich  we  can  determine  the 
relative  activity  of  henbane.  In  powder  the  medicinal  dose  of  the 
leaves  is  from  five  to  ten  grains  ;  of  the  seeds,  from  three  to  eight 
gi-ains.  The  dose  of  the  tincture  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  one  drachm, 
and  of  the  extract,  from  five  to  ten  grains  ;  but  this  preparation  is 
more  likely  to  vary  in  strength  than  any  of  the  others.  Dr.  Burder 
states  tliat  he  has  observed  great  inconvenience  to  follow  from  a 
dose  of  ten  minims  of  the  tincture  repeated  every  six  hours.  After 
three  or  four  doses  there  was  pain  with  oppression  of  the  head.  Ten 
minuns  given  in  doses  at  an  interval  of  six  hours,  were  followed 
by  pain  in  the  head,  flashing  of  light  before  the  eyes,  and  delirium. 
('  Lancet,'  July  6,  1844,  p.  480.)  There  may  be,  as  in  the  case  of 
opium,  an  idiosyncrasy  with  respect  to  this  drug.  Twenty  seeds 
have  produced  complete  delirium  (Wibmer,  Op.  cit.  p.  147),  and  the 
.^ame  writer  states  that,  in  one  instance,  alarming  symptoms  were 
caused  by  seven  grains  of  the  extract  (p.  154).  The  poisonous  pro- 
perties of  the  plant  are  affected  by  soil  and  season.  They  are  most 
developed  in  it  while  the  seeds  are  being  formed. 

Treatment— The  speedy  expulsion  of  the  poison  by  emetics  and 
C3iStor  oil 

Analysis.— When  the  vegetable  has  been  eaten,  it  can  be  identi- 
fied only  by  its  botanical  characters.  The  seeds  are  very  small  and 
hard  ;  they  are  furrowed  on  the  surface,  and  may  be  easily  con- 
founded with  those  of  belladonna.  They  are  of  an  oblong,  oval,  or 
pyriform  shape.    In  the  annexed  illustration,  they  are  represented 
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magnified  (b),  and  of  their  natural  size  (a)  fig.  61. 
peculiar  in  shape  and  other  cha- 
racters, by  which  they  may  be  easily 
identified.  The  engraving  of  the 
leaf  (fig.  GO)  is  from  a  photograph  of 
a  fresh  leaf  of  henbane. 

HroscYAMiA.  The  poisonous 
properties  of  henbane  are  known  to 
be  owing  to  a  crystalline  alkaloidal 
body,  which  is  called 
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The  leaves  are 


Pig.  60. 


Fio.  61. 


Seeds  of  henbane. 


Small  leaf  of  henbane  of  its  natural 
size  and  form. 


Hi/oscyamia.  It  is  very 
difficult  of  extraction. 
The  crystals  have  a 
silky  lustre— they  are 
not  very  soluble  in 
water,  but  are  easily 
dissolved  by  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  has  an 
alkaline  reaction,  and 
its  saline  solutions  are 
precipitated  by  tannic 
acid.  It  has  an  acrid 
disagreeable  taste,  re 

sembling  that  of  to-  TTatnral's^e 
baCCO.  It  is  highly  poi-      Magnified  30 

sonous,  and  cause.s  di-  diameters, 
latation  of  the  pupils. 

Professor  Schroff,  of  Vienna,  has  performed  some  experiments 
on  himself  and  a  friend  with  small  doses  of  this  alkaloid  The 
symptoms  produced  were  giddiness,  unsteadiness  of  gait,  with 
great  dryness  m  the  mouth  and  throat,  so  that  nothing  could  be 
swallowed  ;  there  was  headache,  with  impairment  of  the  senses  of 
tasting  and  smelling,  and  after  a  time  a  strong  tendency  to  sleep. 
The  pupils  were  dilated.    With  regard  to  this  symptom  it  was 
observed  that  by  local  application  a  solution  of  hyoscyamia  pro- 
duced intense  and  continued  dilatation.    The  medicinal  dose  is 
assigned  by  him  at  from  one-sixtieth  to  one-twentieth  of  a  grain 
(  Wochenblatt,' June  16,  1856;  'Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev/ vol 
19,  Jan  to  April  1857,  p.  260.  See  also  Reil,  'Journal  fiir  Toxico- 
logic,   1857   vol.  2,  p.  277.)    Dr.  Oulmont,  '  Amer.  Jour.  Med. 
bci.  April  1873,  p.  528,  assigns  the  medicinal  dose  at  the  thirtieth 
ot  a  grain  daily,  gradually  increased  to  five  or  six  times  that  quan- 
tity.   Its  poisonous  operation  begins  to  be  manifested  in  a  dose  of 
one-tenth  of  a  grain,  and  the  first  indications  are  dryness  of  the 
throat  and  dilated  pupils. 

LACTUOARlUiAI  (LACTUCA). 

Symptoms  and  effects.  —The  two  species  of  lettuce,  known  under 
tlie  names  of  lactuca  .sativa  and  virosa,  contain  a  principle  which 
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is  possessed  of  feebly  narcotic  properties.  Orfila  has  found  that 
the  extract,  prepared  by  evaporation  at  a  low  temperature,  acts 
upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system  of  animals  ;  although  very  large 
doses  were  required  for  the  production  of  narcotic  effects.  There 
is  no  record  of  these  plants  having  exerted  a  poisonous  action  in 
the  human  body. 

The  inspissated  juice  of  the  lettuce  is  well  known  under  the 
name  of  lactucar'mm  or  lettuce  opium.  (Pereira,  'Mat.  Med.' 
vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  36.)  The  Lactuca  Virosa  yields  three  times  as 
mvich  as  the  Lactuca  Sativa  ;  and  half  a  grain  of  it,  according  to 
Dr.  Fisher,  is  equivalent  to  two  or  three  grains  of  that  obtained 
from  the  Lactuca  Sativa.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  25,  p.  862.)  The 
juice,  when  it  first  escapes,  is  of  a  milky-wliite  hue,  but,  in  drying, 
it  forms  an  extract  in  small  irregular  dry  masses  of  a  brown  colour, 
a  bitter  taste,  and  Avith  an  odour  similar  to  that  of  opium.  It  has 
a  weak  narcotic  action  when  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  twenty 
grains.  It  varies  much  in  strength.  Wibmer  found  that  two  grains 
caused  headache  and  somnolency.    (Op.  cit.  p.  200.) 

Analysi.s. — By  the  smell  only  it  may  be  mistaken  for  opium. 
It  is  but."  little  soluble  in  water,  and  after  long  boiling  it  forms  a 
brown  turbid  solution  which  produces  a  greenish  tint  with  a  persalt 
of  iron.  It  therefore  contains  a  little  tannic  but  no  meconic  acid.  On 
examining  a  good  specimen  I  have  not  found  any  trace  of  morphia. 
This  shows  that  an  odour  resembling  that  of  opium  may  exist  in  sub- 
stances which  do  not  contain  any  meconate  of  morphia.  Nitric  acid 
gives  a  yellowish  tinge  to  the  decoction,  as  it  does  to  most  other 
vegetable  solutions.  The  aqueous  solution  is  bitter  to  the  taste, 
which  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  bitter  principle 
called  lactucin,  upon  which  its  feebly  narcotic  properties  probably 
depend.  There  are  no  tests  for  lactucarium  further  than  the  colour, 
the  opiate  odour  with  the  want  of  solubility,  and  the  absence  of 
the  other  chemical  characters  of  opium.  In  the  plant,  it  is  chiefly 
combined  with  malic  acid,  potash,  and  resin.    (Fisher,  Loc.  cit.) 

NIGHTSHADE  (sOLANXJM). 

Symptoms  and  effects.— There  are  two  species  of  this  plant— the 
Solanum  Dulcamara,  Bitter-sweet  or  Woody-nightshade,  which  has 
a  purple  flower  and  bears  red  berries  ;  and  the  Solanum  Nujrum, 
or  Garden-nightshade,  with  a  white  floAVer  and  black  berries.  Dunal 
gave  to  dogs  four  ounces  of  the  aqueous  extract,  and,  m  another 
experiment  180  ripe  berries  of  the  Dulcamara,  without  any  ill  eflects 
resulting.  On  the  other  hand,  Floyer  states  that  thirty  of  the 
berries  killed  a  dog  in  three  hours.  (Wibmer,  Op.  cit.  Solanurn.) 
These  diS"erences  may  perhaps  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  the 
active  principle  Solania,  on  which  the  poisonous  properties  of  both 
species  depend,  varies  in  proportion  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
In  one  instance  a  decoction  of  the  plant  is  said  to  have  produced 
in  a  man  dimness  of  sight,  giddiness,  and  trembhng  of  the  hmbs. 
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symptoms  which  soon  disappeared  under  slight  treatment.  (For  a 
case  of  poisoning,  by  the  decoction,  see  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  40,  p. 
548.)  Orfila  found  that  the  extract  of  Solanum  niginim  had  but  a 
feeble  effect  as  a  poison  ;  and  the  fatal  cases  reported  to  have  been 
caused  by  it  are  perhaps  properly  referable  to  belladonna  (Deadly- 
nightshade),  for  which  it  may  have  been  mistaken.  The  single 
death  from  Dulcamara  reported  in  the  Registration  retiu-ns  for 
1840,  may  have  been  due  to  a  mistake  of  this  kind.  In  September 
1853,  the  red  berries  of  the  Woody-nightshade  are  stated  to  have 
caused  the  death  of  a  boy,  set.  4,  under  the  following  circumstances. 
He  had  eaten  some  of  the  hemes,  and  at  first  did  not  appear  to 
suffer  from  them  ;  but  eleven  hours  afterwards  he  was  attacked 
with  vomiting,  piu-ging,  and  convulsions,  which  continued  through- 
out the  day  ;  the  child  being  insensible  in  the  intervals.  He  died 
convulsed  in  about  twenty-four  hours.  The  vomited  matters  were 
of  a  dark  gi-eenish  colour  and  of  a  bilious  character.  Other  chil- 
dren had  partaken  of  the  berries  at  the  same  time  ;  but  one  of 
them  suffered  only  slightly.    ('  Lancet,'  June  28,  1856,  p.  T15.) 

The  berries  of  the  Solanum  nigrum,  on  one  occasion  at  least, 
produced  serious  effects  in  tliree  childi-en  who  had  eaten  them. 
They  complained  of  headache,  giddiness,  sickness,  colic,  and  tenes- 
mus. There  was  copious  vomiting  of  a  greenish-coloured  matter, 
with  thirst,  dilated  pupils,  stertorous  respiration,  convulsions, 
and  a  tetanic  stiffness  of  the  limbs.  One  child  died  in  the  acute 
stage  ;  the  others  died  apparently  from  secondary  consequences 
dunng  treatment.  (Orfila,  Op.  cit.  4^me  ed.  vol.  2.  p.  273.)  From 
three  to  four  berries  of  tliis  plant  have  been  found  to  produce 
sleep. 

SoLAKiA.  Analysis.— These  plants  can  be  identified  only  by 
a  botanical  examination  of  the  leaves  and  berries.  The  active 
principle  in  both  is  an  alkaloid,  Sokmia,  which  is  itself  a  poison, 
although  not  very  energetic.  Two  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  solaiiia 
killed  a  rabbit  in  a  few  hours.  The  action  of  solania  and  its  salts 
upon  animals  has  been  investigated  bv  Dr.  J.  Clarus,  of  Leipzig. 
(Reil,  'Journal  fur  Toxicologie,'  1857,  vol.  2,  p.  245.)  Accord- 
ing to  him,  solania  exalts  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  like  strychnia, 
but  destroys  life  by  producing  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest, 
like  coniaor  nicotina.  It  appears  to  occupy  an  intermediate  place 
between  nicotina  and  strychnia.  It  differs  from  atropia,  datnria, 
and  hyoscyamia  in  not  producing  stupor  or  delirium,  dilatation  of 
the  pupils,  or  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  muscles.  He  regards  it  as 
a  narcotico-acrid  (cerebro-spinal)  poison,  and  assigns  the  medicinal 
dose  of  the  acetate  for  an  adult,  at  one-sixth  of  a  grain.  Teds—1. 
Chromic  acid  gives  a  sky-blue  colour'  passing  to  a  gi'een.  2.  Con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  produces  an  orange-red  colour  passing 
through  a  yellow  to  a  violet.  3.  Nitric  acid  with  the  vapour  of 
amujonia  produces  a  rose-red  colour.  4.  The  solution  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  chloride  of  platinum  or  iodide  of  potassium. 
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COCOUIUS  INDICUS  (LEVANT  NUT). 

Symptoms  and  effects. — This  is  the  fruit  or  berry  of  the  Anamirta 
CoccuLUS  {Levant  ISfut),  imported  from  the  East  Indies.    The  berry 

contains  from  one  to  two  per 
Fio-  62.  cent,  of  a  poisonous  principle 

(Picrotoxine).  The  shell  or  husk 
contains  no  picrotoxine,  but  a 
non-poisonous  principle  called 
raenispermine.  The  seeds,  in 
powder  or  decoction,  give  rise  to 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  griping 

pains,  followed  by  stupor  and  in- 

a.  Bcrrv  of  cjcculus  inchciis,  natural  size.  „j-;„ „      rrii  r 

b.  The  WimLs  seen  in  section  ^^•ith  one-half  toxication.    There  are,  SO  far  as 

of  the  semi-iiumr  kernel.  I  am  aware.  Only  two  well  au- 

c.  The  kernel,  containing  picrotoxine.        thenticated  instances  of  this  sub- 

stance having  proved  fatal  to 
man.  Several  men  suffered  from  this  poison  in  1829,  near  Liverpool : 
each  had  a  glass  of  rum  strongly  impregnated  with  cocculus  indicus. 
One  died  that  evening  ;  the  rest  recovered.  (Traill's  '  Outlines,' 
p.  146.)  Of  the  second  fatal  case,  the  following  details  have 
been  published.  A  boy,  a)t.  12,  was  persuaded  by  his  companions  to 
swallow  two  scruples  of  the  composition,  used  for  poisoning  fish. 
It  contained  cocculus  indicus.  In  a  few  minutes  he  perceived  an 
unpleasant  taste,  with  burning  pain  in  the  guUet  and  stomach,  not 
relieved  by  frequent  vomiting — as  well  as  pain  extending  over  the 
whole  of  the  abdomen.  In  spite  of  treatment,  a  violent  attack  of 
gastro-enteritis  supervened,  and  there  was  much  febrile  excitement, 
followed  by  delirium  and  purging,  under  which  the  patient  sank  on 
the  nineteenth  day  after  taking  the  jjoison.  On  in.spection,  the 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  congested  with  dark-coloured  liquid 
blood.  There  was  serous  effusion  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and 
the  right  lung  was  congested.  In  the  abdomen,  there  were  all  the 
marks  of  peritonitis  in  an  advanced  stage.  The  stomach  was  dis- 
coloured, and  its  coats  were  thinner  and  softer  than  natural. 
(Canstatt,  '  Jahresbericht,'  1844,  vol.  5,  p.  298.) 

Porter,  ale,  and  beer  owe  their  intoxicating  properties  in  some 
instances  to  a  decoction  or  extract  of  these  berries.  The  fraud  is 
perpetrated  by  a  low  class  of  publicans.  They  reduce  the  strength 
of  the  beer  by  water  and  salt,  and  then  give  to  it  an  intoxicating 
property  by  means  of  this  poisonous  extract.  A  medical  man  con- 
sidtedme  some  years  since,  in  reference  to  the  similarity  of  cerebral 
symptoms  sufiered  by  several  of  his  patients  in  a  district  in  London. 
It  was  ascertained  that  they  were  supialied  with  porter  by  retail 
from  the  same  house.  The  effects  produced  by  this  drug  are  re- 
markable :  there  is  a  strong  disposition  to.  sleep,  and  at  the  same 
time  wakefulness.  There  is  a  heavy  lethargic  stupor,  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  passing  events,  but  a  complete  loss  of  voluntary  power. 
It  is  a  kind  of  nightmare  feeling,  altogether  difl'erent  from  healthy 
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Fig.  63. 


sleep.  Cocculiis  indiciis  is  sometimes  used  by  robbers  to  render 
theii*  victims  powerless,  and  to  this  form  of  intoxication  the  term 
'  hociissing '  is  applied.  It  operates  readily  as  a  poison  on  animals, 
and  it  has  been  sometimes  used  for  the  malicious  destruction  of 
game.  In  one  instance  referi-ed  to  me  by  the  late  Sir  C.  Scott 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  270  young  pheasants  had  been 
poisoned  by  grain  soaked  in  a  decoction  of  this  substance.  Barber's 
poisoned  wlieat  for  the  destruction  of  birds  owes  its  poisonous  pro- 
perties to  cocculus  indicus.  (Horsley.)  Poachers  occasionally 
employ  it  for  the  piu-pose  of  taking  fish,  which  are  thereby  ren- 
dered poisonous.    ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1843,  vol.  1,  p.  343.) 

The  shell  appears  to  have  emetic  properties.  The  kernel,  wliich 
alone  contains  picrotoxine,  is  the  seat  of  the  poison.  The  proportion 
of  picrotoxine  is  about  1-lOOth  of  the  weight  of  the  kernel.  (See  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Glover,  '  Lancet,'  January  11,  1851,  p.  47,  and  '  Ed. 
Monthly  Jour.'  1851,  p.  306.  Also  another  bv  Dr.  J.  C.  Browne, 
'  Brit.  Med.  Joiu-n.'  AprU  1875,  p.  442.) 

Picrotoxine.    Analysis. — The  poisonous  pi'inciple  of  the  berry 
of  cocculus  indicus  crystallizes  in  slender  hexahedral  prisms,  having 
a  silky  lustre.    It  is  soluble  in  150 
parts  of  cold  water,  but  is  more  so- 
luble in  boiling  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion has  a  very  bitter  taste.  Wlien 
heated  in  a  tube,  pici-otoxine  evolves 
an  acid  vapour  like  digitaline.  Hy- 
clrocliloric  acid  dissolves  it  without 
change  of  colour.    It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  in 
amyUc  alcohol.    Sulphuric  acid  im- 
parts to  it  an  orange-yellow  colour, 
which  becomes  of  a  pale  yellow  by  di- 
lution.  When  bichromate  of  potash 
is  added  to  the  sulphuric  acid  mix- 
ture, green  oxide  of  chromium  is 
produced.    Strong  nitric  acid  dis- 
solves it   without  any  change  of 
colour.    Tannic  acid  and  the  chlo- 
riodide  of  potassium  and  mercury  do  not  precipitate  it  from  its  solu- 
tions.   When  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potash  and  the  sulphate  of 
copper,  it  reduces  the  oxide  like  grape  sugar.  It  is  said,  like  salicine, 
to  belong  to  the  class  of  glucosides. 

Mr.  Langley  has  shown  that  this  principle  may  be  separated 
from  many  of  the  poisonous  allcaloids  by  taking  advantage  of  its 
peculiar  chemical  properties.  It  does  not  combine  with  acids  to 
form  salts,  but  readily  with  bases.  Thus  water  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  potash  will  dissolve  one-sixth  or  one-eighth  part  of  its 
weight  of  picrotoxine.  Water  thus  alkalized  will,  it  is  well  known, 
readily  yield  most  of  the  alkaloids  to  ether,  when  this  licpiid  is 
shaken  with  the  solution  ;  but  if  the  liquid  is  strongly  acidulated, 
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the  alkaloids  remain  combined  with  the  acid,  while  the  ether 
shaken  with  it  entirely  removes  the  picrotoxine.  Thus,  in  ex- 
amining beer  supposed  to  be  adulterated  with  cocculus  indicus,  the 
liquid  should  be  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  shaken 
with  two  volumes  of  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  thus  obtained,  when 
spontaneously  evaporated,  leaves  the  picrotoxine  in  crystals.  Mr. 
Langley  states  that  by  this  process  he  has  detected  so  small  a  quantity 
as  1- 750th  of  a  grain  of  picrotoxine  in  a  pint  of  ale.  The  stomach 
of  a  cat  which  had  been  poisoned  was  treated  with  alcohol,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  to  dryness.  Acidulated  water  was  poured  on  the 
residue,  and  the  picrotoxine  with  some  organic  matter  was  dissolved. 
The  acid  liquid  was  shaken  with  ether,  and  crystals  of  picrotoxine 
were  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solution.  (See 
'  Pharm.  Journal,'  December  18G2,  p.  277.) 

One  method  of  detecting  this  poison  in  alcoholic  liquids,  consists 
in  distilling  over  the  alcohol  and  then  testing  the  extract  by  physio- 
logical or  chemical  processes.  The  extract  containing  cocculus 
indicus  is  intensely  bitter,  and  soon  produces  on  man  or  on  animals 
stupefying  and  narcotic  symptoms.  The  extract  of  a  genuine  alco- 
holic liquid  loses  its  narcotic  properties,  when  all  the  alcohol  has 
been  separated  from  it  by  distillation.  For  some  remarks  on  this 
adulteration  of  beer  and  other  liquids,  and  a  process  for  separating 
the  poisonous  principle,  picrotoxine,  by  amylic  alcohol,  see  '  Chem. 
News,'  March  12,  1864,  p.  123. 

INDIAN  HEMP  (cannabis  INDICa). 

This  substance  has  been  introduced  into  the  British  pharmaco- 
poeia in  the  form  of  extract  and  tincture,  the  dose  of  the  tincture 
as  a  narcotic  being  from  five  to  twenty  minims,  and  of  the  extract 
one  quarter  to  one  grain.  It  is  estimated  that  one  ounce  of  the 
tincture  corresponds  to  twenty-two  grains  of  the  extract.  The  only 
case  of  poisoning  with  Indian  hemp  with  which  I  have  met,  is  the 
following,  which  is  reported  by  Mr.  Roche.  ('Lancet,'  1871,  vol. 
2,  p.  493.) 

A  lady,  set.  30,  suffered  from  symptoms  of  poisoning,  following 
a  dose  of  only  seven  minims  of  the  ordinary  tinctiu-e.  After  taking 
this  quantity  in  a  mixture  she  became  drowsy,  her  vision  was 
dimmed,  she  was  sick,  had  great  thirst  with  dryness  of  the  fauces, 
and  slept  heavily.  Four  hours  after  she  had  taken  the  tincture, 
she  was  stiU  in  a  state  of  narcotism,  very  drowsy  and  not  easily 
roused.  The  pupils  were  fully  dilated,  the  eyes  sufi'used,  the  tongue 
dry,  and  the  pulse  small  and  quick.  These  symptoms  were  followed 
by  profuse  perspiration.  The  next  day  the  symptoms  had  dis- 
appeared M^th  the  exception  of  some  dryness  of  the  niouth  and 
feverishness.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  case  that  serious  eflects 
were  produced  by  little  more  than  a  medicinal  dose. 


ABSINTHE.     ITS  EFFECTS. 


CHAPTER  67. 

AKTEMISIA    ABSINTHITTM.  ■WOHinVOOD. — OIL   OP    WORMTOOD.  ABSINTHE.  

BEARDED  DARNEL.  P0IS0N0U3  MtTSHROOMS.— MISTLETOE.  VISCTTM  ALBUM:. 

ARTEMISIA  ABSINTHIUM.      OIL  OP  WORMWOOD.  ABSINTHE. 

The  volatile  oil  extracted  from  the  plant  by  distillation  {Oleum 
Absinthii)  is  of  a  green  or  greenish-yellow  colour,  and  has  an  acrid 
bitter  taste.  It  has  been  long  known  to  have  a  specific  efl'ect  over 
the  nervous  system,  producing  headache,  giddiness,  and  other 
symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance.  Cases  of  poisoning  with  it  are 
rare.  The  following  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  Smith, 
of  the  Chesterfield  Hospital. 

A  druggist's  shopman  was  found  early  one  morning  by  his  master, 
lying  on  the  lioor  of  the  shop,  perfectly  insensible,  convulsed,  and 
foaming  at  the  mouth.  As  the  man  had  never  suffered  from  fits, 
and  the  symptoms  were  of  an  alarming  character,  Mr.  Smith  was  at 
once  sent  for.  He  found  him  no  longer  violently  convulsed,  bitt  in- 
sensible ;  the  jaws  were  clenched,  and  the  pupils  dilated.  The  pulse 
was  weak,  slow,  and  compressible.  From  time  to  time  he  uttered 
incoherent  expressions,  and  attempted  to  vomit.  With  some  diffi- 
cvdty  Mr.  Smith  administered  to  him  repeated  doses  of  stimulants, 
sal  volatile  and  water,  lime  water,  and  an  emetic  of  mustard  and 
sulphate  of  zinc.  Free  vomiting  ensued,  and  consciousness  partially 
returned.  Artifical  warmth  was  ajjplied  to  the  limbs,  and  a  little 
brandy  and  water  given  at  intervals,  with  draughts  of  milk  and 
lime  water.  He  gradually  recovered.  The  matters  vomited  smelt 
strongly  of  oil  of  wormwood,  and  the  nature  of  the  poison  was  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  the  discovery  of  the  bottle,  with  marks  on  its 
mouth  of  the  oil  having  been  recently  poured  out.  The  drtiggist 
stated  that  at  least  half  an  ounce  had  been  taken.  From  the 
persistent  smell  of  the  oil  in  the  ejected  matters,  after  repeated 
vomiting,  it  is  probable  that  this  was  even  less  than  the  real  quantity. 
The  man,  on  recovering,  had  totally  forgotten  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  case,  and  persisted  in  stating  that  he  knew  no 
reason  why  he  should  have  taken  it.  It  is,  however,  probable  that 
he  imagined  himself  sufl'ering  from  worms,  and  sought  rcUef  in  an 
unusual  dose  of  this  oil.    (See  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1863,  vol.  1,  p.  227.) 

A  French  liqueur  called  Acsintiie  appears  to  owe  some  of  its 
properties  to  the  presence  of  this  oil,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
alcohol.  It  ha.s  been  much  used  in  France,  and  its  efiects  when 
taken  in  excess  are  tliose  of  a  narcotic  poison.  According  to  Dr. 
Legrand  it  causes  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  intense 
thirst,  restlessness,  giddiness,  tingling  in  the  ears,  and  illusions  of 
sight  and  hearing.    These  symptoms  are  followed  by  tremblings  in 
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the  arms,  hands,  and  legs,  numbness  in  the  limbs,  loss  of  muscular 
power,  delirium,  loss  of  intellect,  general  paralysis,  and  death. 

M.  Magnan,  who  has  had  under  his  observation,  since  April 
1869,  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients  more  or  less  injured  in  health 
by  the  abuse  of  this  intoxicating  liquid,  and  who  has  besides  per- 
formed numerous  experiments  on  animals,  states  that  epileptic 
convulsions  are  generally  observed  in  these  cases.  Delirium  tremens 
is  the  ordinary  result  of  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  but  the  epileptic  attacks 
are  specially  referable  to  the  absinthe.  Magnan  describes  it  as 
'absmthe  epilepsy.'  (Husemann's  '  Jahresbericht,'  1872,  p.  499, 
and  Bouchardat's  '  Annuaire  de  Th^rapeutique,'  1872,  p.  66.) 

Analysis.— One  sample  of  this  liquid  which  I  examined  had  a 
greenish  colour,  an  aromatic  odour  like  that  of  aniseed,  and  a  hot 
pungent  bitter  taste.  A  large  quantity  of  alcohol  was  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  it.  It  acquired  a  milky  appearance  on  the  ad- 
dition of  water,  o\ving  to  the  separation  of  essential  oil.  It  is  a 
strong  alcoholic  mixture  of  oil  of  aniseed,  oil  of  wormwood,  ab- 
sinthin — the  bitter  principle  of  wormwood,  and  some  aromatic  sub- 
stances.   The  oil  itself  has  a  bitter  taste. 

ARTEMISIA  SANTONICA.     WORMSEED.  SANTONINE. 

Wormseed  is  the  name  by  which  this  substance  is  generally 
known.  It  consists  of  the  unexpanded  flower  heads  of  a  species  of 
Artemisia  (A.  Santonica).  They  resemble  seeds.  They  are  used  in 
the  treatment  of  worms  in  doses  of  from  two  to  twenty  grains.  In 
larger  doses  this  substance  produces  great  irritation  of  the  bowels 
with  cerebral  symptoms. 

Dr.  Linstow,  of  Ratzeburg,  has  lately  met  with  the  following 
case.  A  man  gave  to  his  daughter,  set.  10,  about  155  grains  of 
wormseed  for  the  cure  of  worms.  In  two  or  three  hours  she  was 
seized  with  violent  vomiting,  followed  by  convulsions,  with  coldness 
of  skin.  The  following  day  worms  were  discharged.  She  was  seen 
by  Dr.  Linstow  on  the  third  day.  There  was  severe  vomiting,  with 
convulsions,  the  pupils  were  dilated  and  insensible  to  light.  The 
girl  was  drowsy  and  suffered  from  some  pain  in  the  stomach.  She 
died  before  any  medicines  could  be  employed.  The  body  was  not 
inspected.    ('  Vierteljahrs.'  1874,  vol.  3,  p.  81.) 

Santonine. — This  is  a  crystallizable  neutral  principle,  which  is 
extracted  from  wormseed  or  santonica.  The  proportion  contained 
in  wormseed  is  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  dose  for 
an  adult  is  variously  given  at  from  one  and  a  haK  to  two  grains. 
In  large  doses  it  acts  as  a  narcotico-irritant  poison.  It  aflects  the 
bowels  as  well  as  the  nervous  system.  The  symptoms  produced  are 
violent  vomiting,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  restlessness,  convulsions  of 
the  limbs,  drowsiness,  and  stupor,  the  pupils  dilated,  the  pulse  fre- 
quent and  irregular.  Some  remarkable  sjmiptoms  are  also  generally 
present,  namely,  coloured  vision  {cliromatopsia) .  All  objects  seen 
by  the  eye  appear  yellow  ;  in  some  cases  they  have  a  violet  hue, 
the  complementary  colour  of  yellow.  (Husemann's  '  Pflanzenstoffe,' 
p.  929.) 
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Analysis. — Santonine  has  been  occasionally  mixed  with  and 
mistaken  for  strychnia  or  mce  versa.  It  ciystallizes  in  four-sided 
tables,  which  have  the  remarkable 
property  of  acquiring  a  brilliant 
yellow  colour  by  exposure  to  light 
(photo-santonine).  It  is  not  soluble 
in  cold  water,  and  has  no  taste  ;  but 
it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the 
solution  has  a  bitter  taste.  Its  best 
solvent  is  chlorofoi-m,  foiu"  and  a 
half  parts  of  which  dissolve  one  ■pa.vt. 
It  melts  at  a  liigh  temperature,  and 
sublimes  in  wliite  crystals  a  few 
degi-ees  above  its  melting  point.  Ni- 
tric, iodic,  and  sulphuric  acids  have 
no  action  on  it.  Sulphomolybdic 
acid  produces  a  pale  reddish-bro^vn 
colour.  Bichromate  of  potash  added 
to  the  mixture  with  sulphitric  acid 
produces  no  colours  like  strychnia, 
but  only  green  oxide  of  chromium. 

BEAKDED  DARNEL  (lOLIUM  TEMULENTUM). 

Symptoms  and  effects. — Poisoning  by  darnel  is  generally  the 
result  of  accident  from  the  admixture  of  the  seeds  of  this  grass  with 
wheat  or  rye.  The  seeds  are  ground  into  flour  and  eaten  with  the 
bread.  From  experiments  on  animals,  and  from  a  few  observations 
on  man,  it  appears  that  the  seeds  of  darnel,  whether  taken  in  powder 
or  in  decoction,  have  a  local  action  on  the  alimentary  canal,  and  a 
remote  action  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  There  is  heat, 
with  pain  in  the  stomach,  accompanied  by  natisea,  vomiting,  and 
diarrhoea.  These  symptoms  are  followed  by  langxior,  loss  of  vision, 
ringing  in  the  ears,  and  giddiness.  In  order  to  produce  such  serioiis 
effects,  the  poisonous  grain  must  be  taken  in  a  somewhat  large  dose. 
So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  there  is  no  instance  recorded  of  its  having 
proved  fatal  to  man  ;  and  as  much  as  three  ounces  of  a  paste  of  the 
seeds  have  been  given  to  a  dog,  without  caiising  death.  (Wibmer, 
Op.  cit.  Lolium.) 

In  January  1854,  Dr.  Kingsley,  of  Eoscrea,  furnished  me  with 
the  particulars  of  some  cases  in  which  several  families  (including 
about  thirty  persons)  sufi'ercd  severely  from  the  effects  of  bread 
containing,  by  accidental  admixture,  the  flour  of  darnel  seeds. 
The  persons  who  partook  of  this  bread  staggered  about  as  if  intoxi- 
cated ;  there  was  giddiness,  with  violent  tremblings  of  the  arms  and 
legs,  similar  to  those  observed  in  delirium  tremens,  but  of  much 
greater  intensity  (the  patients  requesting  those  about  them  to  hold 
them,  and  experiencing  great  comfort  from  this  assistance  being 
given  to  them)  ;  greatly  impaired  vision,  evoiy  object  appearing  of 
a  green  colour  to  the  sufferer  ;  coldness  of  the  skin,  particularly  of 
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the  hands  and  feet ;  great  prostration  of  strength,  and  in  several 
cases  vomiting.    Under  the  free  use  of  stimulants  and  castor-oil  the 
whole  of  the  patients  were  convalescent  on  the  fol- 
FiQ.  65.       lowing  day,  but  much  debilitated  from  the  efiects  of 
the  poison. 

In  one  instance  in  which  darnel  seeds  were  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  one-tenth  part  with  rye,  the 
persons  partaking  of  the  bread  suffered  from  giddiness, 
headache,  nausea,  vomiting,  deafness,  and  cramps. 
(' Medical  Gazette,'  vol.  45,  p.  872;  'Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1853,  vol.  2,  p.  147.)  Among  the  symptoms  in  other 
cases  there  has  been  noticed  a  sense  of  burning  in  the 
mouth  and  throat,  with  confusion  in  the  head,  trem- 
bling, and  a  small  irregular  pulse.  (See  '  Ed.  Monthly 
Jour.'  Aug.  1850,  p.  180.)  When  these  symptoms 
attack  simultaneously  many  persons  who  partake  of 
the  same  bread,  there  is  strong  gi-ound  for  suspicion. 

An  accident  occurred  in  Germany  from  the  seeds 
of  the  darnel  becoming  mixed  with  those  of  barley 
which  was  made  into  bread.  The  prominent  symptom 
was  giddiness  in  a  severe  form.  As  a  result  of  this 
mixture  the  poisonous  principle  of  darnel  (which  is 
capable  of  resisting  a  baking  heat)  may  find  its  way 
into  beer  or  brandy.  (Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,' 
Oct.  3857,  p.  343.)  A  wet  season  is  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  darnel  with  the  different  varieties  of  corn. 
^^.^^^  The  seeds  are  difficult  of  separation. 

lentnm,''S""  Analysis. — This  plant  may  be  recognized  by  its 
Bearded  darnel,  botanical  characters.  Pfaff  examined  darnel  in  order 
to  discover  a  poisonous  alkaloid,  but  there  was  no 
trace  of  such  a  substance.  By  distillation  with  water  he  obtained 
two  kinds  of  ethereal  oil,  one  lighter  and  the  other  heavier  than 
water  ;  they  were  colourless,  but  had  the  odour  of  fusel  oil. 

POISONOUS  MUSHROOMS  (fUNGi). 

Cases  of  poisoning  by  mushrooms  (Fungi)  are  by  no  means  un- 
usual as  the  result  of  accident.  According  to  Dr.  Badham  there 
are  five  thousand  recognized  species,  of  which  only  a  few  can  be 
safely  eaten.  Among  them  the  A  gariciLS  campesins  and  esculentus 
are  perhaps  most  commonly  employed  as  articles  of  food.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  poisonous  properties  of  mushrooms  vary  with 
climate,  and  probably  with  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  they 
are  gathered,  as  well  as  the  locality.  Another  circumstance  deserving 
of  notice,  is,  that  by  idiosyncrasy,  some  persons  are  liable  to  be 
seriously  affected  even  by  those  species  which  are  usually  regarded 
as  innocent.  Some  species  which  are  poisonous  in  this  country 
are  used  freely  by  the  Russians  ;  it  appears  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  salting,  boiling,  and  compressing  them  before  they  are  eaten  ;  and 
this  may  in  some  instances  suffice  to  account  for  their  having  no 
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noxious  elfects.  Dr.  Badham  states  that  the  Agaricus  campestris,  or 
coinmon  mushroom,  which  is  largely  eaten  in  England,  is  regarded 
as  poisonous  in  Rome,  and  is  accordingly  rejected  ;  while  some 
varieties,  which  in  this  country  would  prodvice  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing, are  eaten  in  Italy  with  impunity.  There  do  not  appear  to  be 
any  satisfactory  rules  for  distinguishing  the  mushrooms  which  are 
wholesome  from  those  which  are  poisonous.  The  best  test  is  that 
assigned  by  Dr.  Christison — namely,  that  the  poisonous  vegetable 
has  an  astringent  styptic  taste  ;  as  well  as  a  disagreeable,  but 
certainly  a  pungent  odoiu-.  All  muslirooms  that  are  highly  coloured, 
or  grow  in  dark  and  shady  places,  are  generally  poisonous. 

Symptoms  and  appearance, — The  noxious  species  of  mushrooms 
act.  sometimes  as  narcotics,  at  others  as  irritants.  It  would  appear 
from  the  reports  of  several  cases  that  when  the  narcotic  symptoms 
are  excited,  they  come  on  soon  after  the  meal  at  which  the  mush- 
rooms have  been  eaten,  and  that  they  are  chiefly  manifested  by 
giddiness,  dimness  of  sight,  and  debility.  The  person  appears  as 
if  intoxicated,  and  there  are  singular  illusions  of  sense.  Spasms 
and  convulsions  have  been  occasionally  witnessed  among  the  symp- 
toms when  the  case  has  proved  fatal.  Dr.  Peddie  has  related  three 
cases  of  poisoning  by  mushrooms  ('  Edin.  M.  and  S.  J.'  vol.  49,  p. 
200),  in  which  the  poison  acted  as  a  pure  narcotic  ;  there  was  no 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  nor  irritation  in  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
narcotic  symptoms  began  in  haK  an  hour  with  giddiness  and  stupor  ; 
the  first  effect  with  one  patient  was,  that  every  object  appeared  to  him 
to  be  of  a  blue  colour.  The  three  patients  recovered,  two  of  them 
rapidly.  When  the  drowsiness  passes  off,  there  is  generally  nausea 
followed  by  vomiting ;  but  sometimes  vomiting  and  purging  precede 
the  stupor.  If  the  symptoms  do  not  occur  until  many  hours  after 
the  meal,  they  partake  more  of  the  characters  of  irritation — indi- 
cated by  pain  and  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  vomiting,  and  purging. 
In  a  recent  case  of  poisoning  by  mushrooms,  there  was  slight  vomit- 
ing about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  meal,  hwi  no  violent  symp- 
toms \mt\\  after  the  lapse  of  ten  hours.  Several  cases,  in  which 
the  symptoms  did  not  appear  until  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen  hours, 
are  reported  in  the  '  Medical  Gazette '  (vol.  25,  p.  110).  In  some 
instances  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  have  not  commenced  until 
thirty  hours  after  the  meal,  and  in  these,  narcotism  followed  the 
symptoms  of  irritation.  It  might  be  supposed  that  these  variable 
effects  were  due  to  different  properties  in  the  mvishrooms ;  but  the 
same  fungi  have  acted  on  members  of  the  same  family,  in  one  case 
like  irritants,  and  in  another  like  narcotics.  In  most  cases  recovery 
takes  place,  especially  if  vomiting  is  early  induced.  In  the  few 
instances  which  have  proved  fatal,  there  has  been  gi-eater  or  less 
inflammation  in  the  .stomach  and  bowels,  with  congestion  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain.  (See  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  4G,  p.  307,  vol  47  p 
673  ;  and  '  Jonr.  de  Chimie  Med.'  1853,  p.  694.)  Balardini  states 
that,  of  sixty-eight  cases  of  poisoning  by  mushrooius  which  occurred 
in  the  province  of  Brescia,  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  twenty 
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proved  fatal.  The  principal  symptoms  were  nausea,  uneasiness 
and  pain  in  the  abdomen,  giddiness  ;  a  state  resembling  intoxica- 
tion ;  vomiting  and  purging  ;  loss  of  the  power  of  locomotion,  with 
convulsions.  (Canstatt's  '  Jahresbericht,'  1844,  v.  300.)  In  some 
persons  even  the  edible  mushrooms  will  produce  disorder  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  as  a  result  of  idiosyncrasy.  In  six  cases  which 
occurred  to  Dr.  Keber,  in  which  the  Helvetia  esculenta  had  caused 
symptoms  of  poisoning,  the  principal  symptom  being  urgent  vomiting, 
and  the  jiatients  were  jaundiced  as  soon  as  the  vomiting  had  ceased. 
One  patient,  a  girl  of  18,  fell  into  a  state  of  coma,  from  which  she 
did  not  recover  for  three  days.  It  was  probable  that,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  noxious  efi'ects  were  due  to  season.  ('Gaz.  des  Hop  ' 
Oct.  ]0,  184G.)  The  common  truffle  {MorchcUoi,  esculenta)  has  bsen 
known  to  cause  severe  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning.  In  some 
of  the  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  truffles  had  undergone  decom- 
position before  they  were  eaten.  ('Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  Oct. 
1845,  p.  530,  and  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1845,  vol.  1,  p.  214.) 

In  the  '  Lancet '  of  June  28,  1856,  p.  716,  a  case  is  related  in 
which  some  poisonous  fungi  accelerated  death,  if  they  did  not 
actually  cause  it.  The  man  had  eaten  stewed  mushrooms  and  died 
rather  suddenly,  having  sliortly  before  complained  of  pain  in  the 
bowels.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  gullet  as  well  as  that  of  the 
stomach  was  inflamed. 

Dr.  Porter  Smith  (Sept.  1872)  communicated  to  me  the  following 
case.  An  aged  woman  ate  some  edible  mushrooms  (as  she  believed) 
about  9.30  a.m.  They  were  quite  fresh,  and  eaten  in  a  cooked  state. 
In  about  an  hour,  she  suffered  from  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  violent 
vomiting,  followed  by  stupor.  Dr.  Smith  saw  her  at  1  p.  M.  Slie  was 
drowsy,  and  unable  to  speak.  There  was  paralysis  of  the  left  arm 
and  leg,  with  a  puffing  up  of  the  cheeks  with  each  breath.  The 
pulse  was  60.  In  spite  of  treatment  she  sank  and  died  at  7  a.m. 
the  following  morning,  about  22  hours  after  eating  the  mushrooms. 
There  was  no  inspection  of  the  body,  and  no  clear  evidence  of  the 
nature  of  the  muslirooms  eaten. 

Poisoning  with  mushrooms  is  usually  the  result  of  accident  or 
mistake.  They  are  not  taken  for  the  purpose  of  suicide,  and  I 
have  met  with  only  one  instance  in  which  it  was  alleged  they  were 
intentionally  given  to  destroy  life.  In  1873,  a  gardener  in  the 
metropolitan  district  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter  for 
causing  the  death  of  a  young  woman  by  giving  her  poisonous  mush- 
rooms. The  accused,  it  was  alleged,  had  a  motive  for  the  act,  but 
he  denied  that  he  knew  the  mushrooms  to  be  poisonous.  The 
deceased  fried  them,  and  had  some  for  breakfast.  She  suffered 
severe  pain,  and  died  the  same  evening.  Other  persons  who  par- 
took of  them  were  also  taken  ill,  but  recovered.  There  was  an 
absence  of  proof  to  show  that  he  knew  them  to  be  noxious,  and  he 
was  acquitted.  This  form  of  homicide  would  be  very  difficult  to 
establish.  It  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  mushrooms  were 
really  poisonous,  and  to  the  knowlege  of  the  accused.    None  might 
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be  forthcoming,  so  that  there  would  be  no  botanical  evidence  of 
their  poisonous  nature.  But  as  persons  have  died  from  takino- 
edible  muslu-ooms,  it  might  be  alleged  that  there  was  nothing 
criminal  in  the  act,  and  that  death  was  owing  to  idiosyncrasy. 

In  the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports '  for  October  1865,  p.  382,  I 
have  recorded  two  fatal  cases— in  a  mother  and  daughter,  who 
died  from  the  effects  of  the  Amanita  citrina,  a  yellow-coloured 
fungus,  gathered  in  mistake  for  mushrooms.  The  woman  fried  the 
fungi,  and  they  were  eaten  for  supper.  No  symptoms  appeared 
for  seven  hours.  The  child  when  seen  by  a  medical  man  was 
feverish  and  thirsty,  and  the  pupils  were  strongly  dilated.  There 
was  severe  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the 
throat.  The  child  became  convulsed  and  insensible,  and  died 
forty-one  hours  after  eating  the  fungi.  The  mother  and  another 
child  suffered  from  similar  symptoms  ;  the  mother  partially  re- 
covered, but  had  a  relapse,  and  died  on  the  fifth  day.  No  inspec- 
tion of  the  bodies  was  made. 

Mr.  Sadler  was  about  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  edible  and 
poisonous  fungi  in  Edinburgh,  when  he  accidentally  swallowed  a 
quantity  of  the  spores  of  a  large  species  of  puff-ball  (Lycojwrdon 
(jigantevm).  In  an  hour  and  a  half,  he  was  very  ill  and  suffered 
from  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen.  This  pain  did  not  subside 
until  after  nine  days.  The  gastric  irritation  was  attributed  by  Sir 
E,.  Clmstison  to  the  spores  of  the  fungus.  The  puff-ball  is  edible 
m  Its  young  state,  but  its  matiu-ed  spores  should  be  avoided 
('  Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  1874,  vol.  1,  p.  595.)  Dr.  Drummond  met 
with  a  case  m  which  a  lady  ate  two  or  three  fine  genuine  mush- 
rooms, ui  a  cooked  state.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  she  had  spas- 
niodic  pain  in  the  bowels,  mth  severe  and  well-marked  tonic  spasms 
of  the  muscles  of  the  ams,  head,  and  neck.  She  was  relieved  by 
an  emetic  and  brandy  and  water.  She  recovered,  but  for  some  weeks 
had  numbness  and  stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  with  diffi- 
culty of  articulation.    ('Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  Oct.  24,  1874,  p.  524  ) 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  Emsworth,  relates  a  fatal  case  of  poi'sonino-  jby 
fungi  which  was  attended  with  symptoms  of  irritation  resembling- 
tho.se  caused  by  arsenic.  There  was  no  loss  of  consciousness  or 
sensibility.  G.  F.,  set.  13,  fried  and  ate  for  breakfast  at  8.30  a.m 
two  fungi  which  he  had  found  growing  under  a  tree.  He  returned 
to  his  work  without  complaint.  At  12  he  had  his  dinner  of  pork  and 
vegetables.  At  1  p.m.  he  returned  to  work,  where  he  remained 
until  G  P.M.,  working  the  whole  time  without  any  complaint.  Soon 
after  he  reached  home,  he  complained  of  feeling  ill  and  vomited 
violently.  Purging  then  followed,  with  severe  spasmodic  pain  in 
the  abdomen.  These  symptoms  continued  throughout  the  nicrht 
until  6  A.M.  The  bowels  then  ceased  to  act.  Mr.  Taylor  saw  him 
at  J  1.30  A.M.  He  was  then  suffering  from  con.stant  pain  in  the 
bowels,  occasionally  aggravated  ;  there  was  tenderness  over  the 
abdomen  generally,  but  especially  over  the  course  of  the  transverse 
colon,  with  vomiting  every  ten  minutes  ;  great  tliirst,  skin  wann 
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and  perspiring,  pulse  ninety,  and  great  depression.  At  3  A.  m.  on 
the  second  day  he  was  again  seen.  Vomiting  and  pm-ging  had  re- 
turned. There  was  great  exhaustion  ;  pulse  imperceptible  ;  the 
action  of  the  heart  feeble.  He  was  lying  in  bed  on  Ms  back,  with 
the  knees  drawn  up.  Sensibility  and  consciousness  were  perfect. 
He  complained  of  great  pain  in  the  stomach  ;  there  was  tenderness 
over  the  abdomen,  but  no  swelling  of  the  cavity.  In  another  hour 
he  died,  i.e.  about  forty-four  hours  after  eating  the  fungi,  and  about 
thirty-four  after  the  first  setting-in  of  the  symptoms.  Others  par- 
took of  the  fungi,  but  in  small  quantity,  and  they  did  not  suffer. 
On  inspection,  the  heart  on  the  right  side  contained  a  little  fluid 
blood.  The  left  ventricle  was  contracted  and  empty.  The  lungs 
were  healthy,  and  there  was  only  cadaveric  congestion.  The  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines  was  throughout 
injected,  the  blueish  red  appearance  diminishing  in  intensity  as  it 
approached  the  cpecum.  There  were  a  few  ecchymosed  patches  near 
the  intestinal  end  of  the  stomach.  The  organ  contained  six  ounces 
of  a  brownish  liquid  resembling  thin  gruel.  The  large  intestines 
were  empty  and  pale,  and  the  spleen  was  congested  ;  the  other 
organs  were  healthy.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Nov.  21,  1863,  p. 
536.)  In  many  of  its  features,  and  in  the  absence  of  narcotic  symp- 
toms, this  case  resembled  one  of  acute  poisoning  by  arsenic.  The 
fact  that  nearly  ten  hours  elapsed  before  the  symptoms  of  irritation 
commenced,  and  that  there  was  no  blood  in  the  matters  discharged 
by  vomiting  and  purging,  were  the  most  marked  differences. 

In  August  1871  two  cliildren  died  at  Flushing,  near  Falmouth, 
from  the  effects  produced  by  noxious  fungi.  Several  other  persons 
were  placed  in  a  precarious  condition  from  the  same  cause.  •  Some 
fowls  died  from  eating  portions  of  the  mushrooms.  Among  the 
cases  of  poisoning  by  fungi  reported  in  Husemann's  'Jahres- 
bericht '  (1872,  p.  534),  are  the  following  :■ — A  man,  set.  43,  and 
his  daughter,  set.  5,  suffered  severely  from  eating  the  Amanita 
pantherina.  The  earliest  symptoms  appeared  in  two  hours  and  a 
half  after  the  meal.  They  were  thirst,  faintness,  delirium,  nausea, 
paleness  of  the  face,  and  cold  extremities.  After  eleven  hours, 
there  was  stupor,  with  tenderness  of  the  abdomen.  In  the  child, 
there  was  cyanosis  of  the  legs  with  contracted  pupils.  It  was  re- 
marked that,  even  fourteen  hours  after  the  fimgi  had  been  eaten, 
portions  of  them  were  discharged  by  vomiting  from  the  action  of 
emetics.    They  both  recovered. 

In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Stevenson,  the  Agarims  stercorarins 
was  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  These  were  chiefly  referable  to  the 
nervous  system  :  oppressed  breathing,  severe  pain  across  the  fore- 
head, dimness  of  sight,  and  giddiness.  The  man  staggered  in  walk- 
ing, and  had  some  difiiculty  in  keeping  hunself  upright.  In  tliree 
hours  he  was  in  a  state  of  profound  stupor,  with  pupils  dilated  and 
inactive,  and  the  pulse  slow  and  feeble.  There  were  convulsive 
twitchings  of  the  nervous  system.  He  did  not  sufl'er  any  pain  in 
the  stomach  or  bowels.    He  soon  recovered.    (' Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.' 
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1874,  p.  419.)  It  is  strange  that,  with  such  facts  as  these  occasionally 
presenting  themselves,  educated  persons  can  be  found  who  persist 
in  denying  that  muslu-ooms  are  under  any  circumstances  poisonous. 
In  a  period  of  five  yeai-s  (1863-7)  six  deaths  were  recorded  to  have 
taken  place  fi'om  eating  poisonous  fungi. 

Ketcimp,  a  Uquor made  from  mushrooms,  has  occasioned  faintness, 
nausea,  and  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  disappearing  only  after  some 
hoiu-s.  ('  Dub.  Med.  Press,'  Sept.  24, 1845,  p.  195.)  There  are  two 
modes  of  explaining  tliis  eflect :  1,  either  that  the  person  labours  under 
an  idiosyncrasy  with  respect  to  mushrooms  in  general ;  or,  2,  that 
noxious  have  been  gathered  by  mistake  for  esculent  muslu-ooms.  A 
case  is  on  record  which  shows  that  a  medical  jurist  may  be  easily  mis- 
led when  any  active  poison  is  mixed  with  and  administered  in  a  dish 
of  mushrooms.  Aservant  gu4  poisoned  her  mistress  bymixing  arsenic 
with  mushrooms.  Tliis  person  died  in  twenty  houi's,  after  suflFering 
severely  from  vomiting  and  coUcky  pains.  On  dissection,  the  stomach 
and  intestines  were  found  inflamed.  Death  was  ascribed  to  the  effects 
of  the  mushrooms,  wliich  were  considered  to  have  been  unwholesome; 
and  the  fact  of  poisoning  with  arsenic  only  came  out  many  years 
afterwards,  by  the  confession  of  the  prisoner.  This  shows  with 
what  a  watchful  eye  such  cases  should  be  examined  ;  in  the  absence 
of  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  develope  the  truth. 

Treatment. — The  free  use  of  emetics  and  castor  oU. 

Analysis. — The  discovery  of  portions  of  the  mushrooms  undi- 
gested in  the  matter  vomited,  or  a  description  of  the  food  eaten,  will 
commonly  lead  to  a  recognition  of  this  form  of  poisoning.  The 
poisonous  principle  contained  in  mushrooms  has  been  called  Fungin, 
although  this  name  has  been  also  given  to  the  soft  spongy  substance 
of  which  the  mushroom  consists.  Fungin  is  described  as  a  volatile 
substance,  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  readily  extracted  by  hot 
water.  Hence  some  varieties  of  noxious  mushrooms  may  be  eaten 
with  impunity  when  they  have  been  well  boiled  in  water  and  after- 
wards pressed.  One  of  the  most  poisonous  in  this  country,  Agaricus 
mnscarins,  or  Fly-mushroom,  renders  the  water  in  which  it  is 
boiled  so  poisonous  that  animals  are  kUIed  by  it,  while  the  boiled 
fungus  itself  has  no  effect  upon  them.  The  liquid  procured  from  it 
is  used  as  a  fly-poison,  whence  the  name  of  the  musliroom  is  de- 
rived. It  is  an  aiitumnal  fungus,  known  by  its  rich  orange-red 
colour.  But  as  it  is  well  known  that,  in  spite  of  cooking  at  a  high 
temperature,  many  of  these  fungi  have  destroyed  life,  tins  tlieory 
is  not  altogether  consistent  with  facts. 

MM.  Sicard  and  Schoras  aflirm  that  the  poisonous  principle  in 
many  species  of  mushrooms  is  an  alkaloid,  as  it  unites  with  acids 
to  form  salts,  which  are  extremely  poisonous.  The  poison  was 
rapidly  fatal  to  frogs,  and  a  small  quantity  was  suflicient  to  kill 
a  dog.  Its  effects  on  animals,  accordhig  to  them,  were  similar  to 
those  produced  by  curarina.    ('Dub.  Med.  Press,'  Nov.  18(15.) 

Dr.  Brunton  has  described  a  principle  which  he  detected  in  the 
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Agaricus  muscarms,  called  Muscarin.  It  appears  to  act  as  a  cardiac 
poison,  stopping  the  action  of  the  heart,  especially  in  smaU  animals, 
such  as  the  frog.  He  also  states  that  atropia  has  an  antagonistic 
effect  to  muscarin.  This  principle  has  been  found  to  produce  an 
action  on  the  lungs,  amounting  to  intense  difficulty  of  breathing,  by 
causing  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  pulmonary  vessels.  ('  Brit. 
Med.  Jour.'  Nov.  14,  1874,  p.  617.) 

The  fungi  can  be  recognized  only  by  their  special  botanical 
characters.  An  experienced  mycologist  (the  Rev.  J.  Berkeley)  says, 
'  No  general  rule  can  be  given  for  the  determination  of  the  question 
whether  fungi  are  or  are  not  poisonous.  Colour  is  qviite  indecisive, 
and  some  of  the  most  dangerous  fungi, — and  amongst  them  the 
Agariciis  Plialloides, — are  void  of  any  unpleasant  smell  when  fresh, 
although  the  most  wholesome  may  be  extremely  offensive  when  old. 
Experience  is  the  only  safe  test,  and  no  one  should  try  species  in- 
cautiously with  whose  character  he  is  not  thoroughly  acquainted.' 
The  learned  mycologist  who  gives  this  advice  appears  to  have  for- 
gotten that  a  person  may  lose  his  life  in  making  this  '  thorough 
acquaintance  '  with  the  characters  of  fungi.  Portions  of  the  fungi 
may  be  found  in  the  food  or  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  but  if 
there  has  been  vomiting  and  purging,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole 
of  the  substance  may  have  been  expelled  before  death.  Fungi 
contain  but  little  solid  matter. 

Some  poisonous  fungi  which  were  exposed  for  sale  in  open  market 
have  been  properly  seized  and  condemned  as  unfit  for  human  food. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  methods  of  distinguishing 
the  edible  from  the  noxious  species,  but  instances  have  occiu?red  in 
which  the  former  have  produced  symptoms  of  poisoning  and  have 
destroyed  life.  A  case  in  wliich  a  woman  died  in  twenty  hours  from 
eating  ordinary  mushrooms  was  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  H.  P. 
Smith,  of  Shepton  Mallet,  in  August  1873.  The  symptoms  resem- 
bled those  above  described. 

THE  MISTLETOE  (VISCUM  ALBUM). 

Mr.  Dixon,  of  Whitehaven,  met  with  the  following  case  : — In 
December  1873  he  was  called  to  see  a  boy,  set.  14,  who  had  been 
seized  suddenly  with  alarming  symptoms.  About  an  hour  pre- 
viously the  boy  had  left  the  house  apparently  quite  well,  but  in  forty 
minutes  he  was  found  lying  in  the  street  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
Mr.  Dixon  saw  him  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  first  im- 
pression produced  on  his  mind  was  that  the  boy  was  intoxicated. 
His  countenance  was  suffused,  the  lips  were  livid,  the  conjunctivas 
injected,  the  pupils  sUghtly  dilated  and  iixed  ;  the  breathing  slow 
and  stertorous.  On  pricking  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the  Kmbs  were 
quickly  drawn  up,  showing  that  there  was  no  paralysis  of  the  excito- 
motory  functions.  The  odour  of  the  breath  gave  no  evidence  of 
alcohol.  Cold  affusion  was  employed.  He  was  soon  able  to  speak, 
but  talked  incoherently,  and  was  inclined  to  be  violent.  He  had 
spectral  illusions.    Emetics  were  given,  and  these  brought  away 
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eight  partially-masticated  berries  of  tlie  mistletoe.  He  continued 
in  a  state  of  excitement  for  two  hours,  after  which  he  fell  asleep. 
On  the  followuig  morning  he  had  quite  recovered.  He  said  he  ate 
the  berries  of  the  mistletoe  at  about  8.30  p.jvi.,  soon  after  which  he 
began  to  feel  giddy,  and  from  that  time  he  had  no  recollection  of 
what  had  transpired.  He  had  taken  no  spirit  or  alcoholic  liquid 
('Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  Feb.  21,  1874,  p.  225.) 

Wibmer  states  that  the  berries  contain  no  poisonous  matter, 
and  it  appears  that  birds  eat  them  with  impunity.  Nevertheless, 
judging  from  this  case,  they  have  a  decided  action  on  the  brain. 
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CHAPTER  68. 

POISONING  BY  NTJX  VOMICA. — SYMPTOMS.  APPBAEANCBS.— PATAl  DOSE  AND 

PERIOD    OF    DEATH.  ANAIYSIS. — NDX    VOMICA    BAEX.  ST.  IGNATITJS's 

BEANS. — UPAS  TIETJTB. — BEUCIA. — AKAZGA. — VEEMIN-KIIIBES. 

Bemarks.—lhe  poisons  belonging  to  this  section  are  so  named  from 
the  fact  that  their  chief  action  is  exerted  on  the  spinal  marrow, 
the  brain  being  unaffected  or  only  secondarily  affected.  With  an 
exaltation  of  sensibility  there  are  the  most  violent  convulsions,  in 
which  the  muscles  become  rigid  and  fixed,  producing  a  state  of  the 
body  resembling  tetanus.  There  is  no  stupor  or  delirium  ;  con- 
.sciousness  is  generally  retained  until  just  before  death.  Strychnia 
is  the  poisonous  alkaloid  which  produces  these  remarkable  effects 
It  was  discovered  in  1818,  in  the  seed  of  nux  vomica,  by  Pelletier 
and  Caventou.  It  is  peculiar  to  plants  or  seeds  grown  in  tropical 
climates,  and  has  hitherto  been  found  in  five  only. 

NtJX  VOMICA. 

This  is  the  seed  of  the  Strychnos  Nux  Vomica,  which  is  a  native 
of  Coromandel,  Ceylon,  and  the  jungles  of  Bengal.  The  seed  has 
the  shape  of  a  flat  round  kernel,  of  a  greyish-brown  colour,  of  about 
the  size  of  a  shilling,  but  much  thicker.  It  is  covered  with  a  fine 
silky  fibrous  down,  radiating  from  the  centre,  which  is  raised  on  one 
side  and  depressed  on  the  other  (see  figs.  66,  67,  p.  692).  The  fruit 
of  the  tree  which  yields  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  size  of  a  pear,  and  to  con- 
tain from  three  to  five  of  these  seeds  in  the  midst  of  a  pulp.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  cherry-laurel  (p.  618),  the  pulp  is  described  as  not  beina 
poisonous,  while  the  seeds  contain  strychnia,  one  of  the  most  deadly 
poLsons  known.  One  seed  weighs  about  thirty  grains  in  the  dry 
state.    The  proportion  of  strychnia  contained  in  the  seeds  has  not 
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been  accurately  determined.  Gmelin  has  assigned  the  proportion 
at  (0'4)  less  than  one-half  per  cent.  ('  Chimie  Organique,'  p.  Ill), 
but  Mr.  Horsley  considers  it  to  amount  to  one  per  cent,  by  weight. 
The  strychnia  is  combined  with  a  vegetable  acid,  the  strychnic  or 
igasuric  acid,  and  this  renders  the  alkaloid  soluble  in  water.  There 
is  another  poisonous  alkaloid  associated  with  strychnia  in  the  seed, 
namely,  brucia.  This  acts  upon  the  body  like  strychnia,  but  with 
about  only  one-sixth  of  the  power.  In  addition  to  these  poisonous 
alkaloids,  the  seed  contains  woody  fibre,  gum,  wax,  and  oil. 

Nux  vomica  is  commonly  sold  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  a 
greyish-brown  powder,  at  the  rate  of  eightpence  an  ounce.  In 
this  state  it  may  be  mistaken  for  the  powders  of  numerous  medi- 
cines— ipecacuanha,  cinchona  bark,  &c. ;  but  it  is  known  by  its 
intensely  bitter  taste,  which  is  persistent,  and  by  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  brucia,  it  strikes  a  deep  orange  red 
colour  when  treated  with  strong  nitric  acid.  Most  medicinal 
powders  give,  with  this  acid,  a  dingy  green  or  brown  colour.  Nux 
vomica  powder  may,  however,  in  the  process  of  gi-inding,  be 


Fig.  66.  Fm.  67. 


c  c 

Seeds  of  nux  vomica,  natural  size,   a,  convex  surface  ; 
6.  concave  surface  ;  c.  hilum  or  umbilicus. 


mixed  with  other  innocent  powders,  which  wiU  entirely  destroy 
or  mask  this  chemical  reaction.  On  one  occasion  I  found  the  nux 
vomica  to  be  strongly  impregnated  with  the  powder  of  guaiacum, 
so  that  nitric  acid  produced  with  it  a  deep  green  colour.  This  fact 
served  to  identify  the  sample,  and  it  was  proved  that  it  had  derived 
this  impregnation  from  its  having  been  ground  in  a  mill  in  which 
guaiacum  had  been  previously  ground.  In  other  cases  the  powder 
may  be  mixed  with  farinaceous  substances.  Nux  vomica,  if  used  as 
a  poison  at  all,  is  employed  in  the  form  of  powder.  Its  cliief  use  is 
for  the  destruction  of  vermin.  It  has,  however,  occasioned  numerous 
deaths,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  suicide.  Owing  to  its  bitter  taste,  its 
presence  in  an  article  of  food  would  be  detected  in  any  attempt  at 
murder.  In  the  case  of  Wren  (p.  695),  the  jDoison  was  mixed 
with  milk  by  the  prisoner  an  ignorant  lad  ;  but  it  comi^letely  altered 
the  colour  and  taste  of  the  milk,  and  thus  led  to  detection. 

Symptoms. — At  a  period  varying  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
an  hour  or  even  longer,  after  the  poison  has  been  swallowed,  the 
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patient  experiences  a  sense  of  uneasiness  or  restlessness,  and  sud- 
denly loses  the  power  of  walking,  standing,  or  moving  ;  he  is  then 
seized  with  twitcliings  of  the  muscles,  followed  by  shocks  or  tetanic 
spasms,  aflecting  the  whole  of  the  muscular  system — the  body  be- 
coming rigid,  the  limbs  stretched  out,  and  the  jaws  so  fixed  that 
considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  introducing  anything  into 
the  mouth.  The  muscles  of  the  face  are  fixed  by  spasmodic  con- 
traction producing  the  sardonic  grin,  and  the  body  sometimes 
assumes  the  state  of  opisthotonos;  there  is  consciousness,  and  the 
intellect  is  generally  clear.  This  spasmodic  state  ceases  for  a  time, 
but  after  a  short  interval  reappears  ;  and  the  chest  may  become  so 
fixed  by  spasms  of  the  intercostal  muscles  as  to  give  the  idea  of 
impending  sufibcation.  After  repeated  attacks,  generally  increasing 
in  severity,  the  patient  dies  either  sufibcated  or  exhausted.  Drow- 
siness, giddiness,  and  a  feeling  of  general  illness  have  in  some 
instances  preceded  the  spasms  ;  vomiting,  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
and  other  symptoms  of  ii-ritation,  have  also  been  occasionally  wit- 
nessed among  the  symptoms. 

A  woman,  set.  23,  swallowed  120  grains  of  powdered  nux 
vomica,  mixed  with  water.  Some  time  after,  she  was  suddenly 
seized  with  giddiness,  a  loss  of  power  in  her  legs,  and  a  general 
feeling  of  stifihess  in  the  body,  especially  in  the  neck.  She  fell, 
was  carried  home,  and  was  then  seen  by  a  medical  man.  He 
foimd  her  with  her  face  flushed,  pupils  dilated,  the  pulse  quick 
as  well  as  the  breathing  ;  numbness  and  stifi"ness  of  the  legs, 
with  a  feeling  of  constriction  across  the  chest.  Every  two  or  tliree 
minutes  there  was  a  convulsive  tetanic  spasm  throughout  the 
body,  but  it  was  only  momentary,  like  an  electric  shock.  The 
stomach-pump  was  used  and  other  remedies  were  applied,  under 
which  she  recovered,  sufl'ering  only  from  a  slight  stifihess  of  tlae 
jaws  and  debility.  ('  Lancet,'  Dec.  15,  1849.)  In  another  case,  in 
which  a  similar  dose  was  taken  by  a  man,  the  first  symptoms  were 
profuse  perspiration,  with  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  ending  in  a 
strong  and  general  tetanic  spasm.  The  mind  was  clear,  and  ques- 
tions were  answered  rationally  dui-ing  the  intervals  of  the  spasms. 
It  was  observed  that  these  were  brought  on  when  any  attempt  was 
made  to  wipe  the  perspiration  from  his  face.  (' Lancet,' July  5, 
1856,  p.  11.)  Two  hours  after  he  had  taken  the  poison,  an  emetic 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  was  given  to  him,  and  it  produced  violent  vomit- 
ing. The  tetanic  spasms  then  gradually  subsided.  A' man,  ait.  20, 
swallowed  90  grains  of  the  powder.  Spasms  of  the  muscles  appeared 
in  ten  minutes.  In  three-quarters  of  an  hour  he  was  in  a  profuse 
perspiration,  the  skin  of  the  head  and  face  congested,  the  eyes  suf- 
fused, the  pupils  slightly  contracted,  and  tlie  pulse  hard.  Fits  of 
tetanus,  each  lasting  abf)ut  half  a  minute,  then  attacked  him.  All 
the  muscles  were  rigid,  and  his  breathing  appeared  for  the  time 
suspended.  The  muscles  were  then  relaxed,  and  he  was  iible  to 
an.swer  questions.  In  two  days  he  recovered.  ('  Lancet,'  Oct  22 
1853,  and  '  Med.  Chir.  Rev.'  Jan.  1854,  p.  292.)   The  spasm  does 
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not  always  involve  the  chest.  A  youth,  set.  19,  swallowed  a  tea- 
spoonful  (  =  65  grains)  of  the  powder  of  nux  vomica  in  a  cup  of 
cocoa  ;  in  fifteen  minutes  he  was  attacked  with  convulsions,  and  fell 
from  his  seat.  The  whole  of  the  body  was  affected  with  convulsive 
twitchings,  but  these  were  unattended  with  pain.  The  chest  was  not 
affected,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  of  breathing.  He  felt  the 
approach  of  the  spasms,  but  could  not  describe  the  sensation.  The 
stomach-pump  was  used  with  benefit,  and  the  symptoms  disappeared 
in  three  hours.     ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  April  28,  1855,  p.  424.) 

A  physician  took  by  mistake  five  grains  of  the  alcoholic  extract 
of  nux  vomica  in  two  pills,  and  his  wife  took  a  similar  dose  at  the 
same  time.  They  had  tea,  and  felt  no  ill  effects  for  forty  minutes, 
when  the  physician  in  rising  to  go  to  the  door,  suddenly  exclaimed, 
'  hold  me  ! '  The  wife  rose  to  render  assistance,  but  she  was  sud- 
denly fixed  in  her  position  by  muscular  spasm.  In  ten  minutes 
they  were  seen  by  a  medical  man,  who  prescribed  emetics,  which 
acted  speedily  and  powerfully.  The  two  patients  were  fixed  by 
spasm  to  the  chairs  on  wluch  they  were  sitting,  the  convulsions 
coming  on  at  intervals,  and  being  rapidly  succeeded  by  a  relaxation 
of  the  muscles.  During  the  fit,  the  heads  were  drawn  backwards, 
there  was  spasmodic  clencliing  of  the  teeth,  the  heels  were  fixed  to 
the  ground,  tlie  eyes  protruded  from  their  sockets,  and  both  patients 
exclaimed,  '  Hold  me  !  hold  me  !  '  although  there  was  a  person  on 
either  side  of  each.  In  about  five  hours,  under  the  use  of  emetics, 
the  spasms  subsided.  On  the  next  day  they  recovered,  but  suf- 
fered from  some  debility.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Jan.  16,  1858, 
p.  69.)  A  boy,  fet.  12,  put  into  his  mouth  about  eight  grains  of 
the  extract.  Finding  it  bitter  he  spat  it  out.  He  was  admitted 
into  Guy's  Hospital,  under  Dr.  Fagge,  suffering  from  tetanic  spasms, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  other  symptoms  of  poisoning.  His  face 
was  flushed,  the  pupils  were  dUated,  the  pulse  rapid,  the  jaws  were 
not  affected,  and  the  boy  was  quite  conscious.  Spasms  were  brought 
on  by  merely  touching  him  ;  there  were  distinct  intermissions.  The 
symptoms  subsided  under  treatment,  and  he  left  the  hospital  on 
the  third  day.  No  poison  was  found  in  the  vomited  matters  ;  but 
from  five  oiinces  of  urine,  passed  five  hours  after  the  poison  had  been 
taken,  Dr.  Stevenson  obtained  two  stains,  one  of  which  gave  the 
colour  reaction  for  strychnia,  and  the  other  for  brucia.  ('Guy's 
Hosp.  Rep.'  1869,  p.  265. )  The  subject  of  poisoning  by  nux  vomica, 
including  a  collection  of  cases,  has  been  ably  treated  by  Dr.  Huse- 
mann,  in  ReU's  '  Journal  flir  Toxikologie,'  1857,  2  h.  p.  469. 

Olironic  poisoning. — Medicinal  doses  frequently  repeated  may 
produce  all  the  effects  of  chronic  poisoning.  A  lady  took  three  grains 
of  the  powder  of  nux  vomica  thrice  daily,  for  sixteen  days  (  =  144 
grains  in  the  whole).  There  were  no  obvious  effects  for  a  fortnight, 
when  there  was  purging  with  colicky  pains.  The  nux  vomica  was 
withdrawn,  and  on  the  fifth  day  after  its  withdrawal,  the  patient 
suffered  from  ringing  in  the  ears,  drowsiness,  increased  sensibility 
to  light  and  sound,  numbness,  and  impairment  of  speech.    On  the 
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ninth  day  she  lost  her  speech;  tetanic  symptoms,  with  twitchings  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face  and  arms  set  in,  as  well  as  fixation  of  the 
jaws  (trismus).  There  were  slight  intervals  of  relaxation,  during 
wliich  she  swallowed  with  difficulty.  The  pupils  were  dilated,  and  the 
skin  was  hot.  The  spasms  increased,  and  on  the  twelfth  day  the 
breathing  became  afl'ected.  In  the  evening  of  this  day,  she  was  seized 
with  a  strong  tetanic  conviilsion,  in  which  respiration  ceased,  the 
face  became  livid,  the  brows  contracted,  the  lips  were  drawn  widely 
apart,  and  the  features  greatly  distorted,  assuming  the  sardonic 
gi-in.  During  the  night  she  had  four  similar  paroxysms,  and  died 
apparently  exliausted  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  after  she  had  com- 
menced witli  the  nux  vomica,  and  on  the  twelfth  day  after  its  dis- 
continuance.   ('  Lancet,'  June  14,  1856,  p.  654.) 

Appearances.— These  are  not  very  characteristic.  The  body  is 
usually  found  rigid.  There  is  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes, with  engorgement  of  the  lungs.  The  heart  has  Ijeen  found,  in 
some  instances,  empty  and  flaccid  (see  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1856, 
Feb.  9,  p.  149) ;  wliile  in  others  it  was  distended  with  dark-coloured 
and  fluid  blood.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
is  occasionally  congested.  The  powder  has  been  found  adhering 
tenaciously  to  this  membrane.  The  spasmodic  state  of  the  muscles 
has  continued  for  some  time  after  death.  In  the  fatal  case  of  clu'onic 
poisoning  above  referred  to,  there  was  congestion  of  the  membranes 
of  the  brain,  and  the  heart  was  contracted  and  empty.  There  was 
a  slight  inflammatory  appearance  in  the  ileum.  (' Lancet  '  June 
14,  1856,  p.  654.) 

Fatal  dose.  —Period  of  death. — The  medicinal  dose  of  nux  vomica 
powder  is  from  two  to  tliree  grains,  gx-adually  increased.  A  long- 
continued  use  of  it  may  produce,  apparently  as  a  result  of  accumula- 
tion, the  efl'ects  of  chronic  poisoning  (siq^ra).  Large  doses  are 
said  to  have  been  given,  on  some  occasions,  with  impunity.  Nux 
vomica  is  used  in  pharmacy  in  the  form  of  extract  and  tincture. 
The  dose  of  the  former  is  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains,  and  of 
the  latter  from  ten  to  twenty  minims. 

The  smallest  fatal  dose  yet  recorded  is  i/iree  grains  of  the  alco- 
hohc  extract  of  nux  vomica.  Two  cases  of  poisoning  occurred  in 
London,  in  1839,  in  each  of  which  fifty  grains  of  the  powder  proved 
fatal.  In  one  of  these,  death  took  place  in  an  hour  ;  the  druggist 
who  sold  the  poison  said  that  he  did  not  think  a  dose  of  fifty  grains 
was  sufficient  to  cause  death  !  but  a  smaller  quantity  has  been 
known  to  destroy  life.  In  an  old  case  reported  by  Hofmanu  (1739), 
and  quoted  by  Christison  (p.  901),  also  by  Traill  ('Outlines,'  p.  137)' 
thirty  grains  of  the  powder,  in  two  doses  of  fifteen  grains  each 
proved  fatal.  The  poison  was  given  by  mistake  to  a  girl,  Eet.  10 
laboiiring  under  quartan  fever,  and  summis  anxietatibus  prrece- 
dentibus,  et  ad  vomendum  conatibus,  she  soon  afterwards  died.  This 
18,  I  believe,  the  smallest  fatal  doso  of  the  powder  recorded.  It  is 
about  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  one  full-sized  seed,  and  to  only 
one-third  of  a  gi-ain  of  strychnia  in  the  two  doses.    The  quantity 
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of  nux  vomica  required  to  destroy  life  became  of  some  importance 
in  Beg.  v.  Wren  (Winchester  Spring  Assizes,  1851).  The  prisoner 
was  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  administer  this  poison  in  milk  •  the 
quantity  separated  from  the  milk  amounted  to  forty-seven  grains, 
which  was  above  a  fatal  dose.  The  intense  bitterness  which  the 
nux  vomica  gave  to  the  milk  led  to  detection,  and  this  would,  in 
general,  be  a  bar  to  the  criminal  administration  of  this  poison 
except  in  the  form  of  extract  in  pills.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to 
M.  Pellarin,  a  man  swallowed  about  300  grains  of  nux  vomica,  and 
no  symptoms  appeared  for  two  hours  He  then  died  rapidly  in  a 
violent  convulsive  fit.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1861,  vol.  2,  p.  431.) 

Death  may  occur  in  from  one  to  twelve  hours  ;  but  Dr.  Christison 
quotes  a  case  in  wliich  a  man  died  in  fifteen  minutes  after  taking  a 
dose  (Op.  cit.  p.  898).  This  is  probably  the  shortest  period.  There 
are  many  instances  of  recovery  on  record  in  which  early  treatment 
was  resorted  to.  Mr.  Iliff  has  reported  a  case  in  which  a  woman 
recovered  after  taking  two  drachms  of  the  powder.  ('  Lancet,'  Dec. 
15,  1849.)  Sobernheim  mentions  the  case  of  a  yoimg  man,  who 
took  half  an  ounce  of  the  powder,  and  suffered  from  the  usual 
symptoms  ;  emetics  were  administered  and  he  recovered.  A  second 
occurred  to  Dr.  Basedow,  of  Merseburg.  A  young  lady  swallowed, 
by  mistake,  a  tablespoonful  ( =  3G0  grains,  or  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce)  of  the  powder  ;  she  soon  lost  the  power  of  walking,  and  fell 
down,  but  did  not  lose  her  recollection.  There  was  great  difficulty 
of  breathing.  Emetics  were  administered  with  good  effect,  and  she 
recovered.  A  third  case  is  described  by  Mr.  Baynham,  f)f  Birming- 
ham. A  girl,  fet.  20,  swallowed  half  an  ounce  of  the  powder.  In 
half  an  hour  the  usual  tetanic  symptoms  came  on.  She  was  per- 
fectly sensible.  In  administering  remedies,  the  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  the  jaw  was  such  as  to  cause  her  to  bite  through  the  cup. 
The  convulsions  gradually  subsided  in  about  four  hours  from  the 
first  attack  ;  and  on  the  next  day,  although  feeble  and  exliausted, 
she  was  able  to  walk  home.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  3,  p.  445.)  The 
reporter  of  this  case  states  that  he  has  often  prescribed  a  scruple 
of  powdered  nux  vomica  daily,  without  any  injurious  effects  follow- 
ing !  For  another  case  of  recovery,  in  which  half  an  ounce  was 
taken,  see  'Prov.  Med.  Journal,'  Jan.  7,  1846,  p.  5;  and  for  a 
case  in  which  this  dose  proved  fatal  in  seven  hours,  see  '  Lancet, ' 
May  17,  1856,  p.  551.  Husemann  has  collected  forty-one  cases  of 
poisoning  by  nux  vomica.  (ReU's  '  Journal,'  1857,  4  h.  p.  521. ) 

Treatment. — The  removal  of  the  poison  from  the  stomach  by 
emetics,  or  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump,  must  be  chiefly  relied  on. 
Unless  these  means  are  employed  early,  the  jaw  may  become  spas- 
modically fixed,  so  as  to  render  all  efforts  at  relief  unavailing.  In 
general,  however,  the  spasms  have  inteimissions,  so  that  there  may 
be  time  to  apply  remedies  in  the  interval.  The  free  use  of  emetics 
has  been  attended  with  great  benefit.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
vomiting  does  not  occiu-  in  this  form  of  poisoning,  but  tliis  is  an  error. 

Analysis. — The  seed  of  nux  vomica  is  hard,  brittle,  tough,  and 
difficult  to  pulverize.    The  powder  is  of  a  greyish-bx'own  colour, 
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like  that  of  liqiTorice  ;  it  is  sometimes  met  with  in  a  coarsely-rasped 
state  ;  it  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  It  yields  to  water  and 
alcohol — strychnia,  brucia,  igasiiric  or  strychnic  acid,  and  some 
common  vegetable  principles.  Heated  on  platiniim-foil,  it  burns 
with  a  smoky  flame.  It  is  coloured  brown  by  a  solution  of  iodine. 
Nitric  acid  turns  it  of  a  dark  orange-red  colour,  which  is  destroyed 
by  cUoride  of  tin.  The  aqueous  infusion  or  decoction  is  reddened 
by  nitric  acid,  and  is  freely  precipitated  by  tincture  of  galls.  Per- 
sulphate of  iron  gives  with  it  an  olive-green  tint.  These  properties 
are  suflicient  to  distinguish  it  from  various  medicinal  powders 
which  it  resembles. 

The  fine  silky  fibres  which  cover  the  svu-face  of  the  seed  may  be 
sometimes  detected  in  the  powder  and  identified  by  the  microscope. 
For  this  purpose  a  smaU  quantity,  moistened 
with  water,  should  be  examined  with  a  power 
of  about  TO  to  100  diameters.    We  may  then 
be  able  to  perceive  fragments  of  the  silky 
fibres  intermixed  with  opaque  and  irregular 
portions  of  the  powder.    Their  appearance 
with  and  without  the  powder  is  indicated  in 
the  two  figures  (69,  70)  annexed.  The  pro- 
portion which  the  fibres  bear  to  the  whole  stT^™5j»¥Tr»{vr^^^ 
nut  is  so  smaU  that  we  may  be  obhged  to  ,3fc,!!';|lH,i|!!j|»jf!S^^ 
examine  two  or  tkree  samples  before  we  find  ■ 
any.    A  solution  of  iodine  gives  to  the  fibres  Magnified  view 
a  golden  yellow  colour.    There  are  no  starch- 


FiG.  68. 


ot  a  section 
of  nnx  vomica,  showing 

,       ,     ,  •      .1  .  -,  the  hairs  projecting  from 

granules  to  be  seen  m  the  genume  powder,    the  surface  (Pereu-a). 
As  it  closely  adheres  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  the  powder  may  be  found  in  the  dead  body, 

matter  with  which 


and  separated  by  washing  from  the 
Fig. 


Fio.  70. 


Hairs  ot  mix  vomica  without  tlic  powder, 
magniliecl  70  dininetcrs. 


Hairs  of  nux  vomica  mixed  with  the 
powder,  magnified  70  diomoters. 


it  is  mixed.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  and  therefore  may  be 
prociired  as  a  sediment  from  organic  liquids  by  wasliing  and  de- 
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cantation.  Strychnia  may  be  obtained  from  it  by  a  process  described 
under  that  alkaloid  (post)  ■  but,  owing  to  the  small  proportion  pre- 
sent, there  wiU  be  some  difficulty  in  procuring  strychnia  in  a  crys- 
talline state,  unless  from  twenty  to  tliirty  grains'  of  the  powder  are 
obtained. 

In  the  tissues. — Nux  vomica  bears  the  same  relation  to  strychnia 
that  opium  does  to  morphia.  It  is  by  the  strychnia  absorbed  from 
the  powder  as  it  lies  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  that 
the  life  of  a  person  is  destroyed.  Hence  the  poison  for  which  we 
must  seek  in  the  tissues,  is  strychnia  (see  p.  716).  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that,  in  no  case  of  poisoning  by  nux  vomica  yet  recorded 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  has  strychnia  been  found  in 
the  blood  or  tissues  of  persons  poisoned  by  it.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  strychnia  is  absorbed  from  the  powder  and  carried  into  the 
blood,  where  it  operates  fatally,  but  the  quantity  so  absorbed  is  too 
small  to  be  revealed  by  the  most  delicate  processes  at  present 
known.  In  cases  of  poisoning  with  nux  vomica,  we  must  rely 
cliiefly  upon  the  discovery  of  the  powder  in  the  fluids  of  the 
stomach.    (See  case  by  Dr.  Stevenson,  aiite,  p.  694.) 

The  alkaloids  strychnia  and  brucia  may  be  detected  in  it  by  the 
following  process  : — Digest  the  powder  in  a  small  quantity  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  by  a  water-bath  heat.  The  substance  should  be  well 
stirred  with  the  diluted  acid,  which,  after  a  short  time,  completely 
carbonizes  it.  The  mass  is  heated  to  dryness,  then  treated  with  a 
small  quantity  of  distilled  water  and  filtered,  by  which  an  acid 
liquid  of  a  pale  sherry  colour  is  obtained.  On  neutralizing  this 
liquid  with  potash  or  ammonia,  and  agitating  it  with  two  volumes 
of  ether,  the  strychnia  is  separated,  and  may  be  obtained  crystal- 
lized by  the  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solution.  (See  p.  700,  post.) 
The  strychnia  may  also  be  obtained  by  dialysis.  Ten  grains  of  nux 
vomica  =  to  1-lOth  grain  of  strychnia,  gave  satisfactory  results. 
Prismatic  crystals  were  procured  wliich  gave  the  appropriate  re- 
actions with  the  colour  tests.  Brucia  was  also  detected  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  crystals.  In  cases  of  poisoning  by  nux 
vomica,  brucia  should  be  detected  as  well  as  strychnia. 

NUX  VOMICA  BARK. 

This  was  fomerly  confounded  with  the  Cusparia  or  Angostura 
bark,  and  has  been  long  known  under  the  name  of  false  angostura. 
It  contains  strychnia  and  brucia,  the  latter  in  large  proportion,  and 
in  its  effects  on  the  body,  whether  in  the  state  of  bark,  infusion,  or 
decoction,  it  resembles  the  seed  of  nux  vomica.  About  the  latter 
end  of  the  last  century,  a  quantity  of  this  bark  was  distributed  over 
Europe,  mixed  with  the  angostiu-a  or  cusparia,  and  numerous  fatal 
accidents  occurred  before  the  true  nature  of  the  poisonous  bark  was 
discovered.  Dr.  Husemann  has  given  a  full  account  of  these  cases 
in  Reil's  'Journal  fiir  Toxikologie,'  1857,  h.  4,  p.  511.  He  has 
collected  eleven  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  bark. 

The  Strychuos  Colubrina,  or  Snakewood  of  the  East  Indies,  is 
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supposed  by  some  to  be  the  wood  of  the  nux  vomica,  and  to  pro- 
duce similar  effects.  The  term  Snakewood  is  applied,  in  the  East, 
to  a  variety  of  woods  wliich,  when  made  into  cups,  impart  a  bitter 
taste  to  water  ;  and  the  water  is  then  considered  to  be  an  antidote 
to  the  bites  of  venomous  serpents. 

The  nux  vomica  bark  is  now  seldom  met  with.  It  is  known  by 
the  fracture  of  the  bark  acquiring  a  strong  red  colour  on  being 
touched  with  nitric  acid.  From  its  infusion  or  decoction  both 
strychnia  and  brucia  may  be  obtained. 

ST.   IGNATIUS'S  BEANS. 

These  are  the  seeds  of  the  Strychnos  Ignatii  or  the  Ignatia  amara 
(Cabalonga).  The  tree  producing  them  is  said  to  abound  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  According  to  Pereira  the  fruit  has  a  pyriform 
shape,  and  contains  twenty  of  the  seeds.  They  were  first  made 
known  by  the  Jesuits,  and  they  were  named  after  their  patron. 
Pelletier  and  Caventou  found  that  they  contained  1  '2  per  cent,  of 
strychnia  ;  when  taken  in  powder,  they  produce  symptoms  and 
effects  similar  to  those  caiised  by  strychnia.  They  were  formerly 
used  as  a  febrifuge  in  medicine.  A  case  is  related  by  Husemann, 
in  which  a  man,  a?t.  40,  took  one-half  of  .a  bean  in  brandy  to  ciu-e  an 
attack  of  fever.  He  suffered  from  the  usual  tetanic  symptoms,  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  Four  other  cases  are  referred  to  bv 
tliis  writer  (Reil's  '  Jom-.  fiir  Tox.'  1857,  H.  4,  p.  520).  Mr.  Bennett 
gave  half  a  drachm  of  the  seed  procured  at  Manilla,  to  a  dog.  In 
twenty-five  minutes  the  dog  was  suddenly  seized  with  tetanic  con- 
vulsions. There  was  panting  respiration  with  trembling  of  the 
muscles,  and  twitchings  of  the  face,  while  frothy  saliva  issued  from 
the  mouth.  There  was  a  remission  in  five  minutes.  The  animal 
was  conscious.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  first  access  of  the 
symptoms,  there  was  a  general  convulsion  of  the  body  under  which 
death  took  place.  No  particular  appearances  were  found.  The 
stomach  had  a  pinkish  hue,  and  the  powdered  seed  was  found  in  it. 
There  was  congestion  of  the  liver,  and  the  blood  was  generally 
liquid.  In  a  similar  experiment  on  a  dog  with  the  same  quantity 
of  seed,  the  tetanic  .symptoms  came  on  quite  siiddenly  in  half  an 
hour,  and  after  various  attacks  the  animal  died  in  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  from  the  time  of  seizure.  ('  Lancet,'  Aug.  31,  1850,  p. 
259,  and  Braithwaite's  'Retrospect,'  1850,  p.  415.)  Brucia  is 
associated  with  strychnia  in  these  beans,  and  according  to  some  it  is 
the  predominating  alkaloid.  ('  Pharm.  Journ.'  Feb.  1875,  p.  GOl.) 

STRYCHNOS  (UPAs)  TIEUTE.      (.TAVA  POISON.) 

The  plant  which  yields  this  variety  of  Upas  poison  is  the  Strych- 
nos Tieute.  It  is  described  as  a  large  climbing  shrub  which  grows 
in  Java,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  Tnhettik.  The  extract 
contains  strychnia,  but  no  brucia.  Its  effects  are  similar  to  those 
of  nux  vomica.    It  produces  tetanus,  asphyxia,  and  death. 
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BEUCIA. 

This  is  an  alkaloid  generally  associated  with  strychnia  The 
seeds  of  the  mix  vomica  yield  cliiefly  stiychnia,  while  the  bark  of 
the  tree  is  said  to  contain  brucia  in  larger  proportion  than  strychnia 
It  derives  Its  name  from  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  as  it  was 
extracted  from  the  bark  of  a  tree  supposed  to  have  been  discovered 
by  Uruce  m  Abyssinia,  whereas  the  bark  turned  out  to  be  that  of 
the  nux  vomica  from  the  East  Indies.  Brucia  is  also  found  in  St 
Ignatius  s  beans. 

Symptoms  and  effects.— This  alkaloid  and  its  salts  produce  in  man 
and  animals  symptoms  similar  to  those  caused  by  strychnia  It  is 
not  so  powerful  a  poison,  and  requires  to  be  given  in  much  larger 
closes.  Magendie  regarded  it  as  ha^dng  one-twelfth  of  the  strength 
ot  strychnia,  wlule  Andral  assigns  to  it  one-sixth  of  the  power.  The 
latter  view  is  more  correct.  As  a  medicine  it  may  be  given  in  doses 
ot  half  a  gram,  a  quantity  which  would  prove  fatal  if  strychnia  were 
employed  Poisoning  by  brucia  is  rare.  Casper  refers  to  three  cases 
of  death  from  rat  poison  containing  arsenic  and  brucia.  No  trace  of 
brucia  was  found  in  the  stomach.    ('  Ger.  Med.'  1857,  p.  444.) 

From  a  case  of  poisoning  with  this  alkaloid  which  occurred  to 
Dr.  Edwards,  of  Liverpool,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  caution  to 
medical  men  respecting  the  possible  criminal  use  of  brucia.  The 
symptoms  which  it  causes,  so  closely  resemble  those  of  poisoning 
with  strychnia,  that,  in  the  event  of  death,  the  latter  poison  only 
might  be  sought  for  and  not  found.  The  tetanic  symptoms  are  more 
slowly  produced,  and  the  poison  is  not  so  rapidly  fatal  as  strychnia; 
but  these  conditions  may  be  altered  by  the  larger  quantity  given. 
Hence,  when  in  a  suspected  case,  the  colour-tests  for  strychnia  fail 
to  show  the  presence  of  this  alkaloid,  nitric  acid  should  be  added 
to  the  crystalline  residue,  obtained  by  the  use  of  ether  or  chloro- 
formic  ether  (see  p.  698).  The  intense  reddening  produced  by  this 
test,  with  the  other  characters  above-mentioned,  will  indicate  the 
presence  of  brucia.  Although  it  somewhat  resembles  morphia  in 
the  action  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  this  aUca- 
loid  by  iodic  acid,  which  is  not  decomposed  by  it.  The  bitter  taste 
of  this  poison  is  well  marked  and  is  very  persistent.  Owing  to  an 
accident,  a  portion  of  brucia  in  very  fine  powder  entered  my  eyes, 
mouth,  and  nostrils.  The  sense  of  bitterness  of  taste  was  imme- 
diately perceptible,  and  it  did  not  disappear  until  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  two  hours. 

Analysis. — Brucia  is  much  more  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol 
than  strychnia,  and  its  solutions  have  an  intensely  bitter  and  per- 
sistent taste.  It  may  be  separated  from  strychnia  by  alcohol.  Its 
hot  aqueous  solution  has  a  strong  alkaHne  reaction.  It  is  easily 
dissolved  by  diluted  acids,  and  forms  crystallizable  salts.  Among 
these  the  sulphate  is  well  marked  by  its  crystallization  in  prisms 
which  are  larger  and  longer  than  those  of  the  sulphate  of  strychnia, 
and  they  are  truncated  at  the  ends  (see  fig.  71,p.  701).  1.  By  dissolving 
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Fig.  71. 


it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding  ammonia,  it  may  be  obtained  in 
groups  of  stellated  crystals.  2.  Sulphocyanide  of  potassium  sepa- 
rates it  from  its  solutions  in  crystaUine  tufts.  3.  Nitric  acid  gives 
to  brucia  and  its  salts,  either  solid  or  in  solution,  a  deep  blood-red 
colour.  4.  If  the  liquid  thus  reddened  be  gently  warmed,  and  chlo- 
ride of  tin  is  gradually  added  to  it  when  cold,  it  assumes  a  deep 
crimson  colour.  An  excess  of  the  chloride  of  tin  or  nitric  acid  will 
destroy  this  colour.  These  changes  of  colour  are  well  observed  on 
a  plate  of  opal  glass.  5.  Hydro- 
cliloric  and  iodic  acids  dissolve  it 
without  change.  6.  Strong  sulphm-ic 
acid  colours  brucia  of  a  rich  rose- 
pink  tint  ;  on  adding  to  this  mix- 
tvire  bichromate  of  potash,  oxide  of 
manganese,  fen-icyanide  of  potassium, 
or  peroxide  of  lead,  the  blue,  violet, 
and  purple  colours  observed  in  ex- 
perimenting on  strychnia,  are  not 
produced.  The  mixture  slowly  ac- 
quires an  olive  or  greenish-brown 
colour.  7.  Sulphomolybdic  acid, 
which  produces  slowly  a  pale  blue 
with  strychnia,  gives  with  brucia  and 
its  salts  a  red  colour  passing  to  a 
deep  maroon,  and  ultimately  to  a 
blue-black.  8.  Chromate  of  potash 
does  not  act  upon  a  solution  of  brvicia  as  upon  that  of  stryclinia. 
The  solutions  of  the  salts  of  brucia  axe  precipitated  by  potash  and 
other  alkalies. 

AKAZGA. 

This  is  an  ordeal  poison  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  wliich  be 
longs  to  the  strychnos  species.  It  has  been  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  profession  by  Dr.  T.  Fraser,  who  has  published  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  plant  which  yields  it.  ('  On  the  Character  of  the 
Akazga  Plant,'  1867.)  The  seed  has  a  globular  form  with  some- 
what flattened  sides,  and  is  almost  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Its  external  surface  is  covered  with  a  downy 
layer  of  long  hairs,  but  it  does  not  present  the  velvety  appearance 
of  the  seeds  of  nux  vomica.  The  seed  is  bitter,  and  the  bark  is 
strongly  so.  As  used  in  the  African  ordeal  for  the  detection  of 
witchcraft,  it  causes  death  by  tetanic  convulsions  like  strychnia. 
Dr.  Fraser  procured  from  it,  an  alkaloid  resembling  strychnia 
{aka::gia).  This,  he  states,  agrees  with  stryclinia  in  its  physiolo- 
gical effects,  and  in  producing  the  same  colour  reactions  with  the 
colour-teats.    It  is  not  readily  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form. 


Crystals  of  sulphate  of  brucia, 
magnified  124  dlametei-a. 
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CHAPTER  69. 

STRYCHNIA  ANT)  ITS  SALTS. —  SYlfPTOMS. — CHRONIC  POISONING. — APPEARANCES 

AFTER  DEATH.  FATAL  DOSE. — PERIOD  AT  AVHICH  DEATH  TAKES  PLACE.  

VERMIN  AND  INSECT  KILLERS. — TREATMENT  OF  POISONING  WITH  STRYCH- 
NIA.—  inrPODERMIC  INJECTIONS. 

STRYCHNIA  AND  ITS  SAITS. 

Strychnia  (from  o  nTpv^vnc,  a  term  applied  to  plants  supposed  to 
have  the  narcotic  properties  of  nightshade)  is  an  alkaloid  extracted 
from  nux  vomica.  It  was  discovered  in  1818,  but  it  was  not  until 
eight  or  ten  years  after  its  discovery  that  it  came  into  medicinal 
use.  Its  properties  as  a  deadly  poison  have  been  long  known  to 
medical  men,  but  they  have  only  within  the  last  twenty  years  been 
brought  prominently  before  the  public,  and  this  alkaloid  has  now 
acquired  a  fatal  notoriety.  From  the  time  of  its  discovery  up  to 
1856  it  had  caused  at  least  seventeen  deaths,  and  numerous  cases  of 
accidental  poisoning,  from  the  effects  of  which  the  persons  had 
recovered.  Husemann  in  1857  had  collected  thirty-five  cases  of 
poisoning  by  strychnia  and  its  salts  ;  namely,  twenty-four  with  the 
pure  alkaloid,  eight  with  the  nitrate,  two  with  the  sulphate,  and  one 
with  the  acetate.  (Reil's  'Journal,'  4  h.  p.  521,  1857.)  A  large 
amount  of  experience  has  now  been  accumulated  on  this  form  of 
poisoning. 

Symptoms. — When  strychnia  is  taken  in  solution,  it  has  a  warm 
and  intensely  bitter  tade.  This,  of  course,  is  not  necessarily  per- 
ceived when  it  is  swallowed  in  the  form  of  a  pill.  At  an  interval 
varying  from  a  few  minutes  to  one  hour  or  longer,  and  sometimes 
without  any  premonitory  symptoms,  the  person  is  suddenly  seized 
with  a  feeling  of  suflFocation  and  great  difficulty  of  breathing.  He 
is  restless  and  uneasy,  and  complains  of  a  feeling  of  choking  or  im- 
pending suffocation.  There  are  twitchings  and  jerkings  of  the  head 
and  limbs — a  shuddering  or  trembling  of  the  whole  frame.  Tetanic 
convulsions  then  commence  suddenly  with  great  violence,  and  nearly 
all  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  simviltaneously  affected.  The  limbs 
are  stretched  out,  the  hands  are  clenched  ;  the  head,  after  some  con- 
vulsive jerkings,  is  bent  backwards,  the  whole  body  is  as  stiff  as  a 
board,  and  assumes,  by  increase  of  the  convulsions,  a  bow-like  form 
(opisthotonos),  being  arched  in  the  back  and  resting  on  the  head  and 
heels.  During  the  fit,  the  head  is  firmly  bent  backwards,  and  the 
soles  of  the  feet  are  incurvated  or  arched  and  everted.  The  abdo- 
men is  hard  and  tense  ;  the  chest  is  spasmodically  fixed,  so  that 
respii'ation  appears  to  be  arrested  ;  the  face  assumes  a  dusky,  livid 
or  congested  appearance,  with  a  drawn,  wild  or  anxious  aspect,  the 
eyeballs  are  prominent  and  staring,  and  the  lips  are  livid.  The 
features  have  been  observed  to  assvune  in  some  cases  the  peculiar 
appearance  .given  by  the  sardonic  grin  (risus  sardonicios).  The 
patient  complains  of  a  choking  sensation  with  thirst  and  dryness  of 
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the  throat.  An  attempt  to  drink  is  often  accompanied  with  a  spas- 
modic closure  of  the  jaws,  by  wliich  the  glass  or  vessel  is  broken  or 
bitten.  In  several  cases  of  poisoning  by  strychnia  there  has  been 
from  the  outset  a  sense  of  impending  dissolution,  and  one  of  the 
first  exclamations  made  by  the  patient  has  been,  '  I  shall  die.'  The 
intellect  is  generally  clear  and  unclouded  during  the  intervals  of 
the  paroxysms,  and  the  patient  appears  to  have  a  full  sense  of  liis 
danger.  After  a  siiccession  of  fits,  and  generally  shortly  before 
death,  there  may  be  a  loss  of  consciousness.  This  was  observed  in 
a  case  which  occim-ed  to  Dr.  Ogston,  and  in  that  of  Mrs.  Dove. 
Pain  is  occasionally  felt  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  during 
the  paroxysms  there  is  severe  suffering  from  the  violent  spasm  of 
the  voluntary  muscles.  The  consciousness  of  the  access  of  the  fit 
is  very  remarkable.  The  patient  calls  out  loudly,  'It  is  coming,' 
and  screams  or  slu-ieks,  asking  at  the  same  time  to  be  held.  He  in 
vain  seeks  for  relief  in  gasping  for  ail'  and  in  requiring  to  be  tiu-ned 
over,  moved,  or  held.  Sometimes  there  is  frotliing  at  the  mouth, 
and  this  froth  is  bloody  from  injmy  to  the  tongue.  With  respect 
to  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw,  these,  which  are  the  first  to  be 
aflected  in  tetamis  from  disease,  are  generally  the  last  to  be  affected 
by  tliis  poison.  The  jaw  is  not  primarily  attacked,  and  is  not  always 
fixed  diu-ing  the  paroxysm.  It  is  relaxed  in  the  interval,  and  the 
patient  can  frequently  speak  and  swallow.  When  the  jaw  has  been 
fixed  by  spasm,  unlike  the  lock-jaw  of  disease,  this  has  come  on 
suddenly  in  full  intensity,  with  tetanic  spasms  in  other  parts,  and 
there  are  intermissions  which  are  not  commonly  witnessed  in  the 
tetanus  of  disease  (see  p.  94).  The  sudden  and  universal  convulsion 
affecting  the  voluntary  muscles  has  been  sometimes  so  violent  that 
the  patient  has  been  raised  up  and  even  jerked  off  the  bed.  During 
the  convulsive  fits  the  pulse  is  very  quick :  it  can  scarcely  be  counted. 
After  an  interval  of  half  a  minute  to  one  or  two  minutes,  the  convid- 
sions  subside  ;  there  is  an  intermission  ;  the  patient  feels  exhausted, 
and  is  sometimes  bathed  in  perspiration.  Dr.  Falck,  who  has  made 
a  most  minute  examination  of  the  action  of  this  poison  on  animals, 
affirms  that  if;  is  an  error  to  assert  that  the  convulsions  are  always 
of  a  tetanic  character.  Clonic  convulsions  are  also  met  with,  and 
some  described  as  tetanic  are  of  this  character,  the  pauses  between 
the  spasms  being  so  slight  as  to  escape  notice.  ('  Vierteljalu-s.'  1874 
vol.  2,  p.  45  ;  also  vol.  1,  p.  103.)  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  pupils 
were  dilated  during  the  paroxysms,  while  in  the  intermission  they 
were  contracted.  (See  '  Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  May  2,  1874,  p.  577.) 
Slight  causes,  such  as  the  attempt  to  move,  or  a  sudden  disturbance 
or  even  touching  the  person  shghtly,  will  frequently  bring  on  a  re- 
currence of  the  convulsions.  In  cases  likely  to  prove  fatal,  they 
rapidly  succeed  each  other  and  increase  in  severity  and  duration 
until  at  length  the  patient  dies  exhausted .  The  tetanic  symptoms 
produced  by  strychnia,  when  once  clearly  established,  progress 
rapidly  either  to  death  or  recovery.  The  patient  is  con8cious,°and 
the  mind  is  commonly  clear  to  the  last.    He  has  a  strong  appre- 
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hension  of  death.  The  duration  of  the  ease,  when  the  symptoms 
have  set  in,  is  reckoned  by  minutes,  while  in  the  tetanvis  of  disease, 
when  fatal,  it  is  reckoned  by  hom-s,  days,  or  even  weeks.  As  a 
general  statement  of  the  course  of  these  cases  of  poisoning,  within 
two  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms  the  person 
either  dies  or  recovers,  according  to  the  number  and  severity  of  the 
paroxysms  and  the  strength  of  his  constitution.  Death  sometimes 
takes  place  in  a  paroxysm.  (See  case  by  Mr.  Lawrence  '  Lancet,' 
June  1861,  p.  572.) 

The  time  at  lohich  the  symptoms  commence  appears  from  the  re- 
corded cases  to  be  subject  to  great  variation.  In  poisoning  by  nux 
vomica  the  symptoms  are  generally  more  slow  in  appearing  than  in 
poisoning  by  strychnia.  Until  they  set  in  suddenly,  the  patient 
is  capable  of  walking,  talking,  and  going  tlirough  his  or  her  usual 
occupations.  On  an  average,  in  poisoning  by  strychnia,  the  symp- 
toms appear  in  from  five  to  twenty  minutes.  The  interval  which 
may  elapse  between  the  taking  of  the  poison  and  the  first  appear- 
ance of  symptoms  has  formed  a  subject  of  discussion,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  notorious  criminal.  Palmer,  it  was  made  a  cardinal  point 
of  the  medical  defence.  Dr.  Warner,  set.  39,  took  by  mistake  half 
a  grain  of  suliihate  of  strychnia  ;  the  symptoms  began  in  less  than 
Jive  minutes,  by  constriction  of  the  throat,  tightness  of  the  chest, 
and  rigidity  of  the  muscles  on  attempting  to  move.  He  first  com- 
plained of  want  of  air,  and  requested  the  windows  to  be  opened. 
He  died  in  from  fourteen  to  twenty  minutes,  his  mind  remaining 
clear  until  the  last.  ('Brit.  Amer.  Journal,'  August  1847.)  In 
that  of  Mrs.  S.  Smyth,  of  Romsey,  three  grains  of  strychnia  were 
taken  by  mistake  for  salicine.  This  lady  was  in  violent  spasms  in 
from  five  to  ten  minutes  afterwards,  and  she  died  in  one  hour  and  a 
quarter.  (' Pharm.  Journal,'  1848,  vol.  2,  p.  298.)  In  another 
case  convulsion-s  came  on  in  five  minutes.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1861,  vol. 

I,  p.  133.)  A  girl,  set.  13,  took  one  grain  and  a  half  of  strychnia 
in  solution  on  an  empty  stomach  ;  the  symptoms  began  by  twitch- 
incrs  of  the  muscles  rather  more  than  an  hour  after  the  poison  was 
taken  ;  and  she  died  in  a  violent  tetanic  fit  in  two  hours  and  a  half 
after  she  had  taken  the  poison.  (Mr.  Bennett,  in  '  Lancet,'  Aug. 
31,  1850.)  Tins  was  a  case  in  which,  according  to  theory,  the 
symptoms  shoiild  have  commenced  within  a  few  minutes  !  I  have 
elsewhere  referred  to  the  case  of  Assistant-Surgeon  Bond  (p.  97). 
This  gentleman  took  two  pills  containing  two  grains  of  strychnia  at 

II.  30"p.M.,  believing  at  the  time  that  he  had  taken  two  aperient 
pills.  He  went  to  bed,  and  was  soon  sound  asleep.  About  1.30 
A.M.,  two  hours  after  taking  the  pills,  he  started  from  his  sleep, 
awoke  his  wife,  and  said  that  he  should  die.  Convulsive  movements 
of  the  limbs  with  difficulty  of  breathing  followed  immediately.  At 
2.20  A.M.  he  was  seen  by  my  informant,  and  was  then  sufiering  from 
tetanic  convulsions.  No  suspicion  existed  in  the  mind  of  deceased 
or  of  any  one  about  him,  that  he  had  by  mistake  taken  poison.  He 
was  bled,  when  a  severe  convulsion  came  on  suddenly,  and  he  died 
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about  three  hours  after  he  had  taken  the  pills.  This  case  occun-ed 
in  December  1857,  and  a  report  was  forwarded  to  me  in  March 
1858.  In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  OgUvie,  of  Alexandria,  in  which 
about  four  gi-ains  of  strychnia  wex'e  taken,  the  symptoms  did  not 
appear  until  an  /lour  after  the  poison  was  taken.  ('Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.'  Oct.  30,  1858,  p.  443.)  In  another  instance  there  was  a 
similar  interval.  ('  Lancet,'  Avig.  31,  1850.)  Drs.  Lawi-ie  and 
Cowan  have  reported  the  case  of  a  medical  man  who,  in  June  1853, 
took  three  gi-ains  of  strychnia,  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit  and 
diluted  sulphuric  acid.  He  went  to  bed  and  slept  for  about  one 
hour  and  a  half,  when  he  awoke  in  a  spasm,  uttering  loud  cries 
which  alarmed  the  household.  Under  treatment,  this  gentleman 
recovered.  (' Glasgow  Med.  Journal,'  part  14,  July  1856.)  Dr. 
Anderson  met  with  a  case,  in  wliich  tivo  ho^irs  and  a  half  elapsed 
before  the  appearance  of  symptoms.  In  this  case  the  man  took 
three  and  a  half  grains  of  stiychnia  by  mistake  for  muriate  of 
moi-phia.  He  recovered.  ('Ed.  Monthly  Journal,'  1848,  p.  566.) 
The  longest  interval  recorded  was  in  the  following  case  : — A  boy, 
tet.  12,  swallowed  a  pill  containing  three  grains  of  strychnia.  No 
symptoms  appeared  for  three  hours  ;  they  then  set  in,  in  the  usual 
way,  and  death  took  place  in  ten  minutes.  It  was  clearly  proved 
that  the  pill  taken,  contained  tlu-ee  grains  of  strychnia  with  muci- 
lage. The  pills  had  been  prepared  eight  months  previously  for  the 
purpose  of  poisoning  dogs  ;  hence  they  were  hard,  and  underwent 
only  slow  solution  in  the  body.  ('Lancet,'  1861,  vol.  2,  p.  480.) 
Other  cases  are  reported  in  which  the  symptoms  apjDeared  in  from 
ten  minutes  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,' 
Oct.  1856,  p.  346  ;  also  '  Reil's  Journal  fiir  Toxikologie,'  1857, 
2  H.  p.  499.)  On  an  average  it  may  be  stated  that  symptoms 
usiially  appear  in  from  five  to  twenty  minutes. 

The  foi-m  in  wliich  the  poison  is  administered  or  applied  has  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  time  at  wliich  the  symptoms  com- 
mence. Thus  when  strychnia  is  given  in  pills,  especially  if,  as  in 
the  above  case,  they  are  hard,  the  symptoms  are  much  longer  in 
appearing  than  when  the  poison  is  taken  in  solution.  Mi\  stwory 
gave  to  a  dog  two  bread  pills,  each  containing  one  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  strychnia.  No  symj^toms  of  poisoning  had  occurred  at  the 
end  of  tiDO  hours,  but  the  animal  was  found  dead  a  shoi-t  time 
afterwards.  When  strychnia  was  given  in  solution  the  symptoms 
soon  appeared,  and  death  took  place  rapidly.  ('  Lancet,'  1863,  vol. 
1,  pp.  515,  548.)  It  is  remarkable  that  so  sim^jle  a  fact  connected 
with  the  absorption  of  this  poison,  .should  have  been  wholly  ignored 
by  some  of  the  experts  who  appeared  for  tlie  defence  of  William 
Palmer  (/to/,  v.  Palmer,  C.  C.  C.  1856).  Palmer  gave  to  the  de- 
ceased. Cook,  two  pills  containing  strychnia.  No  .sjonptoms  were 
observed  for  fifty-five  minutes.  More  tlian  one  expert  swore  strongly 
that  this  interval  rendered  it  impossible  that  the  symptoms  could 
have  been  caused  by  strychnia !  It  was  fortiniate  for  the  ends  of 
justice,  that  the  jury  put  no  confidence  in  strong  statements  thus 
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made  on  oath  without  any  reasonable  amount  of  experience  to 
warrant  them.  The  cases  above-mentioned  will  show  the  great 
danger  of  trusting  to  such  dogmatic  opinions. 

If  the  poison  is  applied  hypodermically  to  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, to  an  ulcerated  or  diseased  surface,  or  even  a  healthy  mucous 
surface,  absorption  takes  place  rapidly,  and  the  interval  for  the  pro- 
duction of  symptoms  is  proportionably  short.  Dr.  Schuler  relates 
a  case  of  amaurosis  in  which  abovit  the  12th  part  of  a  gi-ain  of 
strychnia  was  introduced  into  the  punctum  lachryinale  at  the  corner 
of  the  eye.  Tliree  or  four  minutes  had  not  elapsed  when  sjrmp- 
toms  of  poisoning  appeared.  There  was  convulsive  respu-ation, 
with  violent  tetanic  shocks,  and  the  patient  appeared  about  to  die  ; 
these  symptoms  however  passed  off,  and  he  recovered.  ('Med. 
Times  and  Gazette,'  July  1861.) 

Another  fact  connected  with  the  symptoms  worthy  of  notice  is, 
that  there  is  a  great  exaltation  of  sensibility,  and  sometimes  of  the 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing  ;  hence  a  slight  touch  may  induce  a 
tetanic  paroxysm.  On  the  other  hand,  patients  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  strychnia  have  frequently  derived  great  relief  from  being 
held,  moved,  restrained,  or  rubbed  during  the  convulsive  fit.  In 
Dr.  LawTie's  case  (supra)  great  relief  was  given  by  the  forcible 
extension  of  the  body  ;  and  in  the  cases  of  Mrs.  S.  Smyth  (supra) 
and  J.  P.  Cook  (post)  each  desired  to  be  turned  over.  In  fact, 
wliile  a  slight  touch,  by  acting  more  as  an  excitant,  may  induce  a 
spasm,  a  firm  grasp  has  not  produced  this  effect.  ('Report  on 
Strychnia,'  by  Dr.  Steiner,  Philadelphia,  1856,  p.  14.)  At  any  rate, 
a  sense  of  relief  has  been  experienced  by  the  patient  when  held, 
moved,  or  rubbed  ;  he  has  been  able  to  swallow  in  the  intervals  of 
the  fits,  but  at  the  same  time  to  manifest,  as  in  hydrophobia,  a 
dread  of  the  act  of  swallowing.  The.  symptoms  of  poisoning  by 
Btiychnia  have  been  mistaken  for  those  of  tetanus.  (For  the 
means  of  distinction,  see  ante,  p.  94.) 

*  The  duration  of  the  convulsive  fit  is  subject  to  great  variation. 
In  some  cases  it  has  not  exceeded  half  a  minute  ;  in  others  it  has 
lasted  eight  minutes.  On  an  average  it  has  probably  not  exceeded 
two  minutes.  The  number  of  fits  has  varied  from  two  to  seven  or 
more.  Patients  have  died  after  one  or  two  fits,  sometimes  during 
the  convulsive  spasm,  the  intercostal  muscles  becoming  fixed  and 
thus  leading  to  asphyxia,  at  others  during  the  remission,  and  in 
this  case  death  takes  place  from  exhaustion.  The  length  of  the 
interval  is  in  no  two  cases  alike.  The  convulsions  have  subsided  ; 
but  there  has  often  remained  diSiculty  of  breathing,  speaking,  or 
swallowing.  One  fact,  noticed  in  all  the  cases,  has  been  the  perfect 
consciousness  of  the  patient  during  the  intervals  between  the  fits. 

Chronic  poisoning.  Accumulative  projoerties. — Some  facts,  else- 
where related,  show  that  strychnia  given  medicinally  does  not 
appear  to  accumidate  in  the  system.  Any  causes,  however,  which 
prevent  or  interfere  with  elimination  may  lead  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  poison  in  the  blood  and  a  sudden  accession  of  tetanic 
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symptoms.  Tn  one  case  reported  a  slight  increase  of  dose  led  to 
death.  The  late  Dr.  Pereira  has  recorded  a  similar  case,  wliich 
proved  fatal  from  a  sudden  access  of  tetanus,  although  the  medi- 
cinal doses  had-  been  borne  with  impunity  for  several  days.  ('  Mat. 
Med.'  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  654  ;  see  also  on  the  effects  of  small  medi- 
cinal doses,  Andral,  'CKnique  Me'dicale'  by  Spillan,  1836,  p.  890.) 

AppEARAiiCES.  —Externally  the  body  is  in  general  relaxed  at  the 
time  of  death,  but  it  soon  stiffens,  and  the  muscles  retain  an  unusual 
rigidity  for  a  long  period.  The  hands  are  clenched,  and  the  feet 
ai-ched  or  turned  inwards.  In  the  case  of  J.  P.  Cook,  the  rigidity 
of  the  body  and  limbs  is  stated  to  have  been  well  marked  on  exhu- 
mation after  two  months'  interment.  In  some  instances,  when 
death  takes  place  in  a  spasm,  the  rigidity  may  continue,  and  main- 
tarn  the  body  in  the  attitude  given  to  it  by  the  spasm.  Tliis 
occiured  m  a  case  related  below,  in  which  the  opisthotonic  condition 
was  retained  after  death,  unless  we  assume  that  this  was  the  result 
of  a  post-mortem  action  of  the  muscles,  wlrich  is  not  probable. 
The  late  Dr.  Geoghegan  observed  in  one  case  that  the  tetanic 
spasm  was  merged  in  the  subsequent  rigor  mortis  ('Dub  Med 
Press,'  June  25,  1856,  p.  404.)  It  by  no  means  follows,  however' 
that  the  dead  body  should  always  be  found  in  an  attitude  indica- 
tive of  convulsions.  It  may  be  found  relaxed,  or  the  only  signs  of 
the  past  existence  of  convulsions  may  be  a  clenched  state  of  the 
hands,  a  separation  of  the  legs,  and  an  arched  condition  of  the  soles 
of  the  feet.  (See  case  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Jan.  24,  1857  p  96  ) 
In  two  cases  of  suicide  by  stryclinia,  which  occurred  in  Soho  in 
Uctober  1872,  one  of  the  deceased,  a  woman,  was  found  sittincr 
in  an  arm-chair  at  a  table,  her  hands  crossed,  and  a  bible  before  her 
Her  face  was  Imd,  and  her  body  rigid.  The  man  was  found  lying 
on  the  floor,  his  hands  crossed  on  the  chest.  A  large  quantity  of 
stiychnia  was  found  in  the  stomachs  of  both. 

■^o}^       ^^^^^  children  {Req.  v.  Vyse,  COG 

1862),  who  died  in  less  than  an  hour  from  the  eflbcts  of  Battle's  Ver- 
min Killer,  admmistered  by  the  mother,  Mr.  Savory  made  the  follow- 
ing observations.  He  saw  the  bodies  soon  after  death.  They  were 
much  discoloured,  livid,  and  altJiough  quite  warm,  were  perfectly 
ngid.  The  younger,  aged  five  years,  was  rigid  all  over  ;  the  elder 
principa,lly  about  the  jaws  and  neighbouring  parts.  The  rigidity 
gradually  disappeared,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  there  was 
scarcely  any  indication  of  it  remaining  in  the  elder  child  Decom 
position  had  commenced,  the  front  of  the  abdomen  presenting  a 
green  discolouration.  The  body  of  a  person  poisoned  by  strychnia 
may  therefore  be  found  in  a  non-rigid  state  within  the  ordinary 
period  after  death  ;  but  m  most  recent  cases,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  the  hands  clenched,  and  the  feet  arched  or  turned  inwards— 
mcurvated     In  some  histances  of  undoubted  stryclinia-poisonin<x 

deatT"^"''  ""'"^       ^^"^  ^^^^  ^""""'^      '"""^  l'^™*^ 

In  rabbits  poisoned  by  similar  doses  of  strychnia,  I  have  ob- 
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served  the  body  of  one  to  remain  perfectly  rigid  for  a  week,  while 
another  had  lost  all  rigidity,  and  had  begun  to  putrefy  after  thirty- 
six  hours.  The  circiunstances  which  affect  the  commencement  and 
duration  of  this  condition  of  the  dead  body,  have  been  elsewhere 
described  ('  Prin.  and  Pr.  of  Med.  Jur.'  vol.  i.  p.  53).  The  ex- 
periments of  Brown-S^quard  have  conclusively  shown  that  it  is  not 
any  special  influence  of  the  poison  on  the  muscles,  but  tlie  mode 
in  wliich  it  operates  on  the  system,  that  determines  the  commence- 
ment and  duration  of  rigidity  in  the  dead  body. 

In  an  accurately  observed  case  recorded  by  the  late  Professor  Cas- 
per, of  Berlin ,  the  body  was  examined  forty-one  hours  after  death .  It 
presented  the  slight  greenish  tinge  of  incipient  putrefaction  in  the 
loins  ;  there  was  slight  humidity  ;  the  expression  of  the  face  was 
that  of  one  quietly  sleeping — the  eyes  were  closed,  the  pupils  were 
neither  contracted  nor  dilated.  Rigidity  was  present  in  its  usual 
degree  for  the  time  of  observation — well-marked  as  it  always  is  in 
the  masseter  muscles  by  which  the  jaws  were  firmly  closed,  and 
more  strongly  marked  in  the  limbs  which  were  lying  parallel  with 
the  trunk.  The  feet  were  not  incurvated  ;  the  fingers,  as  in  other 
dead  bodies,  were  half  flexed  inwards,  and  tlie  nails  were  blue. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  tetanic,  still  less  of  opisthotonic  stiffness  or 
rigidity  of  the  l)ody.  In  short,  this  body  was  externally  precisely 
like  a  thousand  other  bodies  ('  iiusserlich  genau  wie  tausend  andre 
Leichen ')  which  had  come  before  liim  ;  and  any  physician  not  in- 
formed of  the  mode  of  death,  would  have  no  suspicion  whatever  of 
death  from  strychnia  from  the  external  appearances.  (See  repcJrt  of 
this  remarkable  case  revised  by  Casper  within  a  few  hours  of  liis  own 
death,  in  Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift  fiir  gerichtliche  Medicin,'  Juli 
1874,  p.  7.)  A  man  who  clears  away  an  error  in  medical  juris- 
prudence, does  as  much  service  to  science,  as  he  who  discovers  a 
new  truth.  Another  remarkable  external  appearance  wliich  may  be 
here  noticed  is,  a  greater  or  less  lividity  about  the  head,  body,  and 
limbs,  with  fixedness  of  the  joints. 

Ajnong  the  interned  appearances  are— congestion  of  the  mem- 
branes and  substance  of  the  brain,  as  also  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
spinal  marrow  ;  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  air-passages  ;  the  heart 
is  contracted  and  empty,  but  its  right  cavities,  in  other  instances, 
have  been  found  distended  with  liquid  blood.  The  blood  is  dark- 
coloured  and  liquid  tlu'oughout  the  body.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines  has  occasionally  presented  patches 
of  ecchymosis  or  congestion,  probably  depending  on  extraneous 
causes,  since,  in  other  instances,  these  parts  have  been  found  quite 
healthy.    The  bladder  is  generally  empty.  •,  . 

A  o-entleman  who  had  taken  about  six  gi-ams  of  strychnia  was 
foundliead.  The  body  was  examined  on  the  same  day.  The  face 
was  pale,  the  features  were  calm  and  placid,  tlie  eyes  were  closed 
the  pupils  natural.  The  arms,  although  still  warm,  were  rigid  and 
bent  at  right  angles,  lying  across  the  chest.  The  whole  body  was  rigid 
and  curved  in  a  state  of  opisthotonos,  resting  upon  the  heels  and  back 
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of  the  head.  There  was  some  lividity  on  tlie  right  side.  The  feet 
were  slightly  turned  inwards.  The  muscles  were  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  the  lungs  were  sliglitly  congested,  the  heart  was  larger  than 
natural,  the  right  cavities  were  distended  with  dark  fluid  blood, 
the  left  cavities  contained  but  a  small  quantity.  The  stomach  was 
congested,  the  mucous  membrane  presenting  some  dark  brown 
patches.  It  contained  about  six  oimces  of  food,  and  in  some  of  the 
folds  strychnia  was  visible.  The  liver,  gall-bladder,  kidneys,  spleen, 
and  intestines  presented  notliing  unusual.  The  bladder  was  in  this 
case  nearly  full  of  urine.  The  brain  was  slightly  congested.  (Mr. 
Porter,  in  '  Dublin  Hosp.  Gaz.' Aug.  1, 1858,  p.  227  ;  see  also  paper 
by  Dr.  Geoghegan,  '  Dublin  Med.  Press,'  June  25,  1856,  p.  401.) 

In  a  case  in  which  a  person  died  in  six  hours  from  a  dose  of  three 
grains  (p.  714,  post),  the  rigidity  of  the  body  seven  hours  after  death 
was  so  great  as  to  allow  it  to  be  lifted  by  the  heels.  It  was  as 
stiS'  as  wood,  and  all  the  muscles  were  firmly  contracted.  Thirty-six 
hours  after  death  this  rigidity  had  diminished  except  in  the  fingers. 
The  lungs  were  congested ;  the  heart  was  flabby,  the  right  cavities 
containing  dai-k-coloured  blood,  partly  fluid  and  partly  coagulated. 
The  liquid  portion  appeared  to  be  full  of  air-bubbles.  The  only 
appearance  observed  in  the  abdomen  was  congestion  of  the  kidneys. 
In  the  head,  the  membranes  of  the  brain  (dura  and  pia  mater)  were 
congested  ;  the  substance  of  the  brain  was  also  congested.  The 
ventricles  contained  much  serum  ;  the  choroid  plexus  was  congested 
and  of  a  dusky  colour.  The  upper  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  was 
very  red  superficially,  and  the  canal  appeared  to  be  full  of  serum. 
The  scalp  was  loaded  with  blood.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,'  Oct. 
1857,  p.  484.)  Mr.  Wilkins  forwarded  to  me  the  stomach  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  mucous  membrane  was  very  rugose,  and  of  a  dark 
browTush-red  colour.  At  the  greater  end  there  was  a  red  patch, 
arising  from  congestion,  covering  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
of  the  mucous  surface.  There  was  a  difi'used  redness  of  the  lining 
membrane  amounting  to  deep  lividity  at  the  two  ends  of  the  stomach. 
It  was  softened,  and  a  thick  layer  of  mucus  adhered  to  it.  It  con- 
tained about  seven  ounces  of  fluid  of  a  light  reddish-brown  colour. 
This  was  removed  and  reserved  for  analysis.  In  a  case  that  occurred 
to  Dr.  Ogston,  in  which  a  man  died  from  three-quarters  of  a  grain 
in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  appearances  were  similar, 
except  that  in  this  short  period  the  congestion  was  much  greater. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  of  a  dark-red  colour 
from  intense  congestion,  and  a  thin  layer  of  blood  adhered  to  it. 
The  duodenum  and  jejunum  were  also  reddened.  The  veins  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  its  sheath  were  congested.  ('  Lancet,'  April  19, 
1856,  p.  428  ;  see  also  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1854,  Doc.  16,  p. 
924.)  In  a  case  reported  by  Mr.  Startin,  a  man  who  had  taken 
strychnia  medicinally,  died  in  less  than  three  hours  from  a  dose  of 
a  grain  and  a  half.  On  inspection,  there  were  extensive  patches  of 
extravasated  blood  beneath  the  arachnoid  membrane  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  spinal  cord.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  March  21, 1867, p.  297.) 

Of  the  appearances  produced  in  poisoning  by  strychnia,  there  are 
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none  wliich  can  be  considered  strictly  characteristic.  Congestion  of 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  is  probably  the  most 
common.  With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  their 
condition  as  to  fulness  or  emptiness,  must  depend  rather  on  the 
mode  of  dying  that  on  the  actual  cause  producing  death.  The  con- 
dition of  the  heart  in  these  cases  requires  a  brief  notice.  It  has 
been  incorrectly  assumed  from  experiments  on  animals,  that  in  death 
from  strychnia,  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  are  invariably  dis- 
tended with  blood,  and  a  fiuiiher  erroneous  deduction  has  been  made 
that,  if  the  heart  has  been  found  empty  in  any  case,  this  condition 
is  inconsistent  with  death  from  strychnia  !  In  the  '  Guy's  Hospital 
Reports  '  for  Oct.  1856,  p.  346,  I  have  collected  fifteen  fatal  cases  of 
poisoning  by  strychnia,  comprising,  I  believe,  all  that  had  been  re- 
corded up  to  that  date,  in  which  the  details  were  known.  Out  of 
fifteen  fatal  cases,  the  body  was  inspected  in  ten  ;  and  in  six  of  these 
inspections  the  heart  was  found  either  empty,  sometimes  contracted 
and  sometimes  flabby,  or  there  was  but  little  blood  present.  Fur- 
ther, these  cases  show  that  the  condition  of  this  organ  as  to  empti- 
ness or  fulness  does  not  depend  on  the  fact  whether  the  head  has 
or  has  not  been  opened  before  the  chest  is  examined. 

In  two  cases,  that  of  Greene,  tried  at  the  Chicago  Circuit  Court, 
and  of  Azenath  Smith, tried  in  Canada,  the  heart  was  found  healthy 
but  empty  in  all  its  cavities.  ('  Poisoning  by  Strychnia,'  p.  45.) 
In  the  case  of  Dr.  Gardiner,  who  died  in  three  hours  and  a  half 
from  the  effects  of  strychnia.  Dr.  Steiner  states  that  while  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  and  upper  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  were  con- 
gested with  dark  fluid  blood,  the  heart  was  small,  contracted,  and 
contained  no  blood.  ('Report  on  Strychnia,'  1856,  p.  15.)  Drs. 
Scholefield  and  Wright  met  with  a  case  which  proved  fatal  in  about 
two  hours,  in  which  the  heart  was  small,  contracted,  and  nearly 
empty,  and  in  this  case  the  brain  was  not  examined.  ('Ed.  Med. 
Jour.'  Nov.  1858,  p.  410.) 

These  facts  demonstrate  that,  in  death  from  strychnia,  the  con- 
dition of  the  heart  may  vary,  and  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  the  assertion  that  emptiness  of  its  cavities  is  inconsistent 
with  death  from  this  poison. 

The  state  of  the  lungs  and  air-passages  is  liable  to  some  varia- 
tion. In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Dove  (Beg.  v.  Dove),  York  Summer 
Assizes,  1856,  these  organs  were  found  highly  congested.  This 
lady  died  on  the  sixth  day,  after  having  had  doses  of  strychnia 
administered  to  her  at  intervals  during  that  period.  In  this  case, 
forty-two  hours  after  death,  the  muscles  of  the  body  were  relaxed, 
but  the  limbs  preserved  some  rigidity,  the  hands  and  feet  being  in- 
curvated  by  muscular  contraction.  The  membranes  of  the  brain, 
especially  the  inner  membrane  (the  pia  mater),  were  much  con- 
gested. There  was  bloody  serum  beneath  this  membrane  and  in 
the  ventricles.  The  substance  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  the  mem- 
branes and  substance  of  the  spinal  cord,  were  congested.  The 
cavities  of  the  heart  were  nearly  empty;  the  small  quantity  of  blood 
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therein  was  dark  and  fluid.  The  blood  was  generally  fluid,  and  of 
the  consistency  of  treacle.  The  lungs  and  air-passages  were  engorged 
with  dark  blood,  presenting  the  appeai-ance  of  pulmonary  apoplexy ; 
the  Qiucous  membrane  of  the  windpipe  was  of  a  dark  plum  colour, 
and  was  covered  on  its  sui-face  with  a  dark-coloured  mucus.  The 
other  organs,  including  the  stomach,  were  healthy.  In  the  stomach 
there  were  slight  appearances  of  congestion.  (See  also  case  by  Dr. 
Edwards,  p.  T24.) 

The  late  Professor  Casper,  of  Berlin,  who  had  had  the  largest 
medico-legal  practice  in  Germany,  states  that  out  of  nearly  1,200 
medico-legal  inspections  made  by  him  up  to  December  10,  1863,  no 
case  of  death  from  strychnia  had  come  before  him.  At  that  date 
he  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  body  of  a  man,  who  had  de- 
stroyed liimseK  with  strychnia,  \Adth  a  view,  if  possible,  of  fixing  the 
special  appearances  produced  by  this  poison,  and  of  isolating  them 
from  those  casual  conditions  of  the  dead  body,  which  have  been 
wrongly  described  as  characteristic  of  the  effects  of  strychnia.  On 
December  10,  1863,  a  healthy  man,  a^t.  30,  swallowed  at  5  o'clock 
P.M.  from  five  to  six  grains  of  strychnia.  For  about  an  hour,  he 
lay  in  his  room  quietly.  At  tliis  time  spasms  commenced,  and  in 
his  attempt  to  reach  a  window  he  fell,  and  lost  all  power  of  moving 
his  legs.  He  was  not  seen  for  another  hour,  when  he  was  found 
lying  on  the  floor  and  asking  for  water.  In  attempting  to  raise 
himself,  he  was  seized  -v^ith  tetanic  convulsions  aifecting  the  whole 
of  his  muscles  ;  he  had  tliree  of  these  fits  in  a  severe  form,  and  died 
in  the  last  at  8.15  p.m.  During  the  spasms,  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
tervals, there  was  complete  consciousness. 

The  external  appearances  in  this  case  have  been  already  described 
(p.  708).  The  two  outer  membranes  of  the  brain  were  filled  with 
blood,  whicli  tlu-oughout  the  body  was  generally  fluid  as  in  death 
from  asphyxia  ;  it  was  of  a  light  reddish  colour,  as  in  poisoning  by 
carbonic  oxide  or  prussic  acid.  Tlie  brain  and  spinal  marrow  were 
healthy.  The  muscles  of  the  throat  and  gullet  were  of  a  dark  violet 
colour,  unlike  the  other  muscles  of  the  body.  The  lungs  were 
natural ;  not  congested.  The  right  cavities  of  the  heart  Avere  col- 
lapsed and  empty,  and  the  left  cavities  contained  but  little  blood. 
The  large  vessels  were  also  nearly  empty.  The  spleen  was  congested. 
The  stomach  was  lialf  full  of  a  mass  of  partly  digested  food  ;  the 
mucous  membrane  was  pale,  firm,  and  softened,  and,  when  minutely 
examined  by  a  lens,  was  found  to  be  perfectly  natural.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal  was  in  the  same 
healthy  state.  The  kidneys  were  healthy,  and  not  congested.  The 
spinal  man-ow  was  especially  examined  throughout  its  wJiole  extent, 
as  well  as  the  roots  of  the  si)inal  nerves.  It  was  cut  into  in  various 
directions  ;  and  in  no  part  did  it  present  any  appearance  deviating 
from  the  healtliy  condition.  So  far  as  appearances  went,  there  was 
no  visible  cause  of  death  in  the  case  of  this  adult  healthy  man  dying 
in  less  than  four  liours  from  a  large  dose  of  tliis  powerful  poison" 
and  obviously  from  its  immediate  efl'ects.    In  this  respect,  strychnia 
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resembles  other  alkaloidal  poisons.  (Horn's  '  Viertelialirssclirift  ' 
Jtili  1864,  p.  28.)  J  , 

Casper  considers  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat 
and  gullet  as  worthy  of  notice.  This  was  the  only  deviation  from 
the  ordinary  appearances  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  meet 
with  in  cases  of  violent  death .  If  he  had  had  no  previous  experience 
of  the  condition  of  the  body  in  death  from  strychnia,  he  had  had, 
during  a  long  and  active  life,  unsurpassed  opportunities  of  obser-\dng 
the  appearances  in  all  other  kinds  of  violent  death.  He  was  thus 
in  a  better  condition  than  others,  to  fix  upon  any  that  were  really 
characteristic  of  poisoning  by  strychnia.  Although  the  examination 
of  a  dead  body  is  thus  proved  "to  throw  but  little  light  upon  the 
question  of  death  from  strychnia,  still  a  medical  jurist  has  in  the 
symptoms,  as  well  as  in  their  mode  of  occurrence  and  progress,  suffi- 
cient data  for  a  safe  opinion. 

Fatal  Dose. — Quantity  required  to  destroy  life. — The  medicinal 
dose  of  strychnia  for  an  adult  ranges  from  l-30th  to  l-12th  of  a  grain. 
The  l-16th  of  a  grain  is  an  average  dose.  This  quantity  has,  however, 
operated  as  a  poi.son  on  a  child.  It  caused  the  death  of  a  child  be- 
tween two  and  three  years  of  age,  in  four  hours.  In  a  case  reported 
by  Dr.  Danvin,  tliree-quarters  of  a  grain  killed  a  child,  set.  7^,  in 
half  an  hour.  ('  Annales  d'Hygiene,'  1861,  vol.  1,  p.  133.)  In  two 
cases  of  adults,  in  each  of  which  a  quarter  of  a  grain  had  been  taken 
by  mistake,  the  patients  recovered  only  under  early  treatment. 
('  Lancet,'  July  27,  1856,  pp.  107, 117.)  The  smallest  fatal  dose  in 
an  adult  was  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Warner.  Half  a  grain  of  the  sul- 
phate of  strychnia  here  destroyed  life.  ('  On  Poisoning  by  Strych- 
nia,' pp.  138,  139.)  In  another  instance  a  woman,  set.  22,  an  in- 
patient of  the  J ersey  Hospital,  took  by  mistake  four  pills  containing 
in  each  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia.  Symptoms  soon  ap- 
peared, and  this  dose  (half  a  grain)  proved  fatal.  ('  Dub.  Med. 
Press,'  Sept.  17,  1852,  p.  182.)  So  powerful  are  the  effects  of  this 
drug  in  certain  cases,  that  ordinary  medicinal  doses  can  scarcely  be 
borne.  A  gentleman  took  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia  in 
six  doses  during  a  period  of  two  or  three  days.  Several  fits  of  teta- 
nus occurred,  although  half  a  grain  had  not  been  taken  altogether. 
It  is  probable  in  such  cases  that  elimination  is  either  arrested  or 
imperfectly  performed.  In  May  1859  Dr.  Tweedie  informed  me  of 
a  case  in  which  he  had  prescribed  for  a  gentleman  pUls,  each  contain- 
ing l-15th  of  a  grain  of  strychnia.  He  took  altogether  five  of  them, 
or  one  third  of  a  grain,  at  proper  intervals.  The  patient  was  seized 
with  the  most  alarming  tetanic  convulsions,  continuing  for  some 
time.  There  was  also  opisthotonos  of  a  severe  kind.  He  only 
slowly  recovered.  A  fatal  dose  of  stiychnia  for  an  adult  may  be 
assigned  at  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains. 

As  in  other  cases  of  poisoning,  many  recoveries  have  taken  place, 
even  after  large  doses  of  strychnia  have  been  taken.  There  are  at 
least  three  instances  on  record  in  which  persons  have  recovered  after 
taking  one  grain.    A  case  of  recovery  from  two  to  three  gi-ains  is 
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reported  in  the  'Lancet'  for  1861,  vol.  2,  p.  169.  In  the  same 
joiu-nal  for  1863,  vol.  1,  p.  54,  Dr.  Angell  describes  a  case  in  which 
a  girl  recovered  in  six  or  seven  liours  from  a  dose  of  four  grains  of 
strychnia.  When  first  seen,  she  was  sensible,  and  while  talking  was 
suddenly  seized  ynt\\  the  nsiial  tetanic  symptoms — opisthotonos, 
concave  contraction  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  muscles  rigid,  the 
eyes  natural,  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  considerably  increased,  the 
respiration  difficult,  and  a  great  fear  of  death.  She  had  only  three 
paroxysms,  and  to  this  probably  her  recovery  was  due,  as  her  system 
was  not  exhausted  by  severe  and  frequent  convulsive  attacks.  There 
is  one  instance  reported  in  which  a  pei'son  is  said  to  have  recovered 
from  a  dose  of  seven  grains  of  strychnia.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  41,  p. 
305. )  In  reference  to  this  alleged  recovery  from  large  doses,  it  may 
be  a  question  whether  the  strychnia  was  not  mixed  with  some  other 
substance,  whereby  its  poisonous  properties  were  weakened.  A  fatal 
dose  for  an  adidt  maybe  assigned  at  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains. 
Instances  of  recovery  from  doses  above  one  or  two  grains  must  be 
regarded  as  exceptional. 

Period  at  which  Death  takes  place.  — In  fatal  cases,  death 
generally  takes  place  within  two  hours  after  the  taking  of  the 
strychnia.  One  of  the  most  rapidly  fatal  cases  recorded  is  that  of 
Dr.  Warner  (p.  712).  The  syinptoms  commenced  in  five  minutes, 
and  he  was  dead  in  twenty  minutes.  In  a  case  privately  communi- 
cated to  me,  ten  grains  of  strychnia,  given  by  mistake  for  sulphate 
of  quinine,  killed  a  patient  in  ten  minutes.  In  Dr.  Ogston's  case, 
in  which  three-quarters  of  a  grain  wa.s  taken,  the  man  appears  to 
have  died  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  symptoms,  and  probably  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
from  the  time  of  taking  the  poison.  ('  Lancet,'  April  19,  1856,  p. 
428.)  In  1870  two  deaths  are  reported  to  have  occuiTed  at  Ypres, 
in  Belgium,  in  which  strychnia  proved  more  rapidly  fatal  than  in  the 
preceding  cases.  M.  Merg}ielyiik  took  in  pills,  seven  grains  and  a 
half  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  hydrochlorate  of  quinine.  Violent 
convulsions  came  on,  and  he  died  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  His  wife, 
not  suspecting  anything  wrong,  took  a  similar  dose  and  died  in  ten 
m.inutes.  A  pill  containing  a  grain  and  a  half  was  given  to  a  dog, 
which  soon  died  under  the  usual  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  strychnia. 
The  sufjposed  hydrochlorate  of  quinine  was  then  examined,  and 
it  was  found  to  be  largely  mixed  with  stiychnia!  The  case  of 
Madame  Merglielynk  is,  with  one  exception,  the  most  rapid  on 
record.  The  late  Dr.  St.  Clair  Gray  refers  to  a  case  which  proved 
fatal  in ^ue  minute.t.  ('On  Strychnia,'  1872,  p.  56.)  In  general, 
whatever  may  be  the  interval  between  the  dose  and  first  symptoms, 
death  is  rapid  when  the  tetanic  convulsions  have  once  commenced. 
They  may  show  themselves  in  a  sudden  and  violent  form,  and  the 
life  of  the  patient  then  depends  on  the  frequency  and  severity  of 
the  fits,  and  his  age,  strength,  and  constitution.  In  the  case  of  the 
child  that  died  from  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  grain  (p.  712),  the 
symptoms  commenced  in  half  an  liour,  but  death  did  not  take  place 
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for  /our  hours.  The  protracted  nature  of  this  case  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  smaUness  of  the  dose.  ('  Poisoning  by  Strychnia  '  p 
138.)  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Gardiner,  death  took  place  in  tliree  hours 
and  a  half.  (Report  by  Dr.  Steiner,  1856,  p.  14.)  In  a  case  in 
which  a  gentleman  took  five  grains  of  strychnia  dissolved  in  orange 
juice,  by  mistake  for  James's  powder,  the  symptoms  commenced  Tn 
fifteen  minutes,  and  death  took  place  in  luilf  an  hour.  In  the 
case  of  J.  P.  Cook,  the  poison  was  administered  in  two  pills.  There 
were  no  symptoms  mitil  after  the  lapse  of  fifty-five  minutes,  and 
death  took  place  in  from  sixteen  to  twenty  minutes  after  their 
com  mencement. 

The  longest  duration  of  strychnia-poisoning  yet  recorded  was  in  a 
case  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  of  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 
In  Februaiy  1857,  a  gentleman  swallowed  three  grains  of  strychnia 
at  10  P.M.  In  tlu-ee  quarters  of  an  hour  he  was  heard  in  his  room 
gi-oaning,  and  was  there  found  in  tetanic  convulsions.  They  came 
on  like  shocks,  afiecting  the  whole  muscular  system,  either  spon- 
taneously or  on  any  attempt  to  speak,  drink,  or  move.  During  the 
fits  there  was  great  congestion  of  the  face,  the  pupils  were  dilated, 
and  the  eyes  appeared  starting  from  the  sockets.  The  back  was 
arched,  the  head  thrown  backward,  and  the  feet  were  arched.  He 
requested  to  be  turned  over.  He  was  perfectly  conscious,  and  held 
conversation  in  the  intervals,  and  his  skin  was  then  bathed  in  pei-- 
spiration.  The  pulse  was  150,  and  he  spoke  in  gasps.  He  could 
swallow,  but  with  difiiculty.  The  arms  were  involuntarily  bent  at 
the  elbows,  and  the  legs  were  stretched  out ;  the  twitchings  of 
the  face  resembled  those  of  epilepsy,  but  there  was  no  frothing  at 
the  mouth.  The  heart  continued  to  beat  as  in  asphyxia  after  the 
cessation  of  respiration,  the  pulse  gradually  became  more  and  more 
feeble,  and  ceased  to  beat  at  4  a.m. — i.e.  six  hours  after  he  had  taken 
the  poison.  ('  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  October  1857,  p.  483  ;  see 
also  ante,  p.  778.) 

Veemin  AND  Insect  Killers. —Although  it  is  difiicult  to  procure 
strychnia  at  a  druggist's  shop,  it  has  been  extensively  sold  to  the  public 
hy  grocers,  oilmen,  and  others,  under  the  name  of  Vermin-killers, 
in  tlireepenny  and  sixpenny  packets.  Butler's  Vermin-Killer  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  flour,  soot,  and  strychnia.  I  have  found  the 
sixpenny  packet  to  weigh  about  a  drachm,  and  to  contain  from 
two  to  tliree  grains  of  strychnia.  As  the  poison  is  mechanically 
mixed  with  the  other  ingi-edients,  and  is  probably  manufactured  on 
a  large  scale,  the  proportion  of  strychnia  in  a  powder  is  liable  to 
variation.  By  the  aid  of  a  lens,  the  poison  may  be  sometimes 
seen  scattered  in  wliite  particles  through  the  coloured  powder.  The 
threej)enny  packet  contains  about  half  the  quantity  of  strychnia, 
but,  as  it  will  be  seen,  quite  sufiicient  to  destroy  the  life  of  an 
adult.  In  place  of  soot,  Pnissian  blue  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
colouring  substance. 

Battle's  Vermin- Killer  is  a  powder  similar  to  that  of  Butler, 
containing  a  fatal  j^roportion  of  strychnia:  it  is  also  sold  in  packets. 
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These  powders  are  a  fertile  source  of  poisoning  either  through 
accident  or  design  ;  they  are  openly  sold  by  ignoi-ant  people  to 
othei's  still  more  ignorant.  In  lieg.  v.  Vamplew  (Lincoln  Autumn 
Assizes,  1862),  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner,  a  gii'l  under  13 
years  of  age  ( ! ),  had  pvu-chased  one  of  these  powdei-s  at  a  village  shop 
and  had  destroyed  her  master's  infant  with  it.  There  was  also  reason 
to  believe  that  this  girl  had  destroyed  two  infants  by  similar  means 
in  two  other  families  where  she  had  acted  as  nurse.  The  children 
had  aU  died  siiddenly  in  fits  !  In  Vamplew's  case,  I  examined 
a  similar  powder  purchased  for  tlu-eepence  at  the  same  shop,  and 
found  it  to  consist  of  about  thirteen  grains  of  flour,  coloured  with 
Prussian  blue  and  mixed  with  three-quarters  of  a  grain  of  strychnia. 
Another  Battle's  powder,  purchased  in  London  for  threepence, 
weighed,  like  tliis,  about  tliii-teen  grains,  and  a  sixpenny  packet 
weighed  twenty-three  grains.  The  poison  is  therefore  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  than  in  Butler's  powder. 

A  case  in  which  a  young  woman  was  killed  in  two  hours  by  a 
thi-eepenny  packet  of  this  powder  was  communicated  to  me  in  July 
1864  ;  and  another  in  which  a  drachm-packet  of  Butler's  Idller 
destroyed  a  girl,  set.  17,  in  one  hour,  has  been  reported  by  Mr. 
Saville.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Nov.  1857.)  It  would  be  easy  to 
add  to  these  many  other  fatal  cases  which  have  fallen  within  my 
own  knowledge  ;  but  they  present  notliing  out  of  the  usual  course. 
The  persons  have  all  died  under  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing by  strychnia,  in  a  well-marked  form.  The  appearances  in  the 
body  were  similar  to  those  seen  in  death  from  strychnia  ;  but  there 
is  one  caution  to  be  given  in  reference  to  the  examination  of  the 
stomach.  As  death  is  commonly  rapid  and  there  is  no  vomiting, 
the  coloirring  matter,  either  soot  or  Prussian  blue,  should  always 
be  sought  for  in  the  stomach.  Stryclinia  may  or  may  not  be  found, 
according  to  the  amount  swallowed  and  the  degi'ee  to  which  ab- 
sorption has  gone  on  during  life.  Some  cases  of  recovery  are 
reported.  In  1859  a  man  recovered  after  taking  a  whole  packet 
containing  nearly  three  grains  of  strychnia  ('  Ed.  Monthly  Journal,' 
1859,  vol.  2,  p.  407)  ;  and  in  1860  Dr.  Part  met  witli  an  instance  of 
recovery  in  which  a  girl  took  half  a  packet.  In  these  exceptional 
cases,  the  favourable  results  were  probably  due  to  vomiting  excited 
by  emetics.  In  1863-7,  over  a  period  of  five  years,  the  deaths 
from  strychnia  in  England  and  Wales  were  forty -one,  and  from- 
vermin-killers,  twenty. 

Treatment. — If  spasms  have  not  already  set  in  so  as  to  close 
the  jaws,  we  should,  by  the  stomach-pump  or  by  emetics,  endeavour 
to  remove  the  poison.  In  a  case  in  which  six  grains  of  strychnia 
were  taken,  the  life  of  the  person  appears  to  have  been  saved  by 
the  early  use  of  the  stomach-pump.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Giiz.'  April 
1854,  p.  316,  and  June  17,  1856,  p.  809.)  It  has  been  supposed 
that  emetics  would  not  act  in  tliese  cases  ;  but  this  is  an  error 
('Gla.sgow  Med.  Jour.'  July  1856,  part  14,  p.  4).  In  several  in- 
stances they  have  operated  well  and  given  relief.  But  the  spasmodic 
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symptoms  may  be  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  tlie 
stomach-pump  or  emetics.  In  this  case  the  patient  should  be  kept 
m  pertect  quiet  and  repose,  so  as  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the 
recurrence  of  paroxysms.  The  senses  are  acutely  impressionable 
Any  stimulus  to  them  may  cause  tetanic  convulsions.  Thus  lit^ht 
IS  intolerable,  and  the  lowest  whisper  may  be  heard  by  the  patient 
A  loud  noise,  the  feeling  of  the  pulse,  or  the  sudden  approach  of  a 
person  to  the  bed-side,  has  been  known  to  bring  on  a  paroxysm  and 
lead  to  death  by  exhaustion. 

Chloroform,  chloral,  and  hypodermic  injections  of  a  variety 
of  substances  such  as  morphia,  physostigmia,  curara,  aconitina, 
coma,  nicotina,  and  even  bromide  of  potassium  are  stated  to  have 
been  used  as  physiological  antidotes  with  more  or  less  success.  In 
many  of  these  cases,  the  jwd  hoc  has  no  doubt  been  confounded 
with  the  propter  hoc.  On  this  mode  <jf  treatment,  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  what  has  been  elsewhere  stated  (ante,  p.  51). 


CHAPTER  70. 

POISONING  WITH   STRTCHNIA.— CHEMICAL   ANALYSIS.— CRYSTAXLINE   FOHM. — 
TESTS  IN  THK  SOLTO  STATE  AND  IN  SOLUTION.— DETECTION    IN  ORGANIC 

MIXTUKE.S. — IN   THE    TISSUES.  DIALYSIS. —NON-DETECTION   IN  THE  DEAD 

BODY.  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS. — RECENT  CASES  OF  MURDER  BY  STRYCH- 
NIA.— DETECTION  OF  STRYCHNIA  IN  VERMIN-KILLERS. 

Chemical  Analysis. — Strychnia  is  a  white  crystalline  solid, 
scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolved  by  rectified  spirit,  and  in  a 
smaller  degree  by  ether.  By  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the 
alcoholic  solution,  the  alkaloid  is  deposited  in  small  well-formed 
crystals.  It  crystallizes  in  lengthened  cuneiform  octahedra,  which 
have  been  described  as  four-sided  prisms  ;  also  in  flattened  prisms, 
crossing  each  other  at  angles  of  60°,  bevelled  at  the  ends.  (See  fig. 
72.)  There  are  six  or  eight  varieties  of  shape,  so  that  too  much 
importance  must  not  be  attached  to  this  branch  of  the  analysis. 
The  prismatic  crystals  of  delphinia  resemble  those  of  strychnia.  As 
strychnia  is  separated  from  the  solutions  of  its  salts  by  the  addition  of 
ammonia  it  is  usually  deposited  in  long  slender  prisms.  (See  fig.  73.) 

Tests  for  strychnia  in  tlie  solid  state. — The  alkaloid  strychnia  pos- 
sesses the  following  properties : — 1.  It  is  white,  of  an  intensely  bitter 
taste,  even  when  it  forms  only  l-30,000th  part  of  a  solution.  2. 
When  strongly  heated  on  platinum,  it  melts  and  burns  like  a  resin, 
with  a  black  smoky  flame  ;  in  a  close  tube  it  yields  ammonia.  3.  It 
is  not  perceptibly  dissolved  by  cold  water :  it  requires  7,000  parts  of 
cold  and  2,500  of  boiling  water  for  its  solution.  4.  It  is  dissolved 
by  alcohol,  benzole,  ether,  and  chloroform,  especially  when  in  a 
recently  precipitated  state,  and  the  la.st  three  liquids  have  the 
power  of  removing  it  from  a  non-acid  watery  solution.     5.  It  is 
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ea-sily  dissolved  by  diluted  acids  forming  crystallizable  and  very 
soluble  salts.  From  these  acid  solutions,  unless  too  diluted,  it  is 
precipitated  by  potash  or  ammonia,  in  which  strychnia  is  insoluble. 
G.  Strong  nitric  acid  generally  imparts  to  it  a  pale  reddish  coloui-, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  traces  of  briicia  as  an  impmity.  7-  Sul- 
phm-ic  acid  produces  no  apparent  change  in  it,  but  when  to  the  mix- 
ture, a  small  crystal  of  bichromate  of  potash,  of  f em-cyanide  of 
potassium,  or  a  small  quantity  of  finely-powdered  black  oxide  of 
manganese  or  of  peroxide  of  lead  is  added,  a  series  of  beautiful 
colours  will  appear  wherever  the  biclu'omate  or  the  other  substances 
meet  the  acid  mixture.  These  colours  commence  with  a  deep  sap- 
pliire-blue,  passing  rapidly  through  violet,  purple,  and  crimson 
tints,  imtn,  by  long  exposure  to  the  air,  the  mixture  assumes  a  light 
amber-red  colour.    Among  these  substances  black  oxide  of  manga- 
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as  they  were  obtained  from  an  alcoholic  ammonia  10  the  sulphate,  maguined 

solution,  magnified  124  diameters.  V>i  diameters. 


nese  will  be  found  preferable.  By  reason  of  its  insolubility,  it 
imparts  no  colour  to  the  liquid  if  strychnia  is  absent ;  and  if  the 
alkaloid  is  present,  it  brings  out  the  coloiu-s  more  slowly,  so  that 
there  is  time  to  make  a  fuU  observation  of  them.  The  hydrated  or 
precii>itated  oxide  of  manganese  may  be  xined  in  place  of  the  anhy- 
drous compound.  Permanganate  of  potash  has  been  reconmiended 
as  a  substitute  for  the  oxide,  but  it  is  objectionable  on  account  of 
its  solubility,  and  of  its  being  ah-eady  intensely  coloured.  Dr.  Letlieby 
has  suggested  the  use  of  a  small  galvanic  battery  for  the  production 
of  the  coloured  reaction.  In  this  case  sulphuric  acid  only  is  required. 
It  presents  no  practical  advantage  over  the  use  of  oxide  of  manga- 
nese. 8.  Sulpliomolybdic  and  iodic  acids  produce  no  immediate 
change  of  colour  in  strychnia,  and  thus  clearly  distuiguish  it  from 
morjjhia. 

The  sulphomolybdic  acid  slowly  imparts  to  strychnia  a  pale  blue 
colour,  and  with  respect  to  iodic  acid,  Dr.  R.  Southey  has  found 
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that  when  strychnia  is  heated  with  a  saturated  solution  of  the 
acid  a  rose-pmk  colour  is  produced.  ('St.  Bartholomew's  Hosp 
Reports,'  1874,  p.  301.)  He  proposes  this  as  a  test  for  strychnk 
even  more  dehcate  m  reaction  than  the  colour  test  above  described 
Before  accepting  it  as  such,  it  will  be  necessary  to  prove  that  no  other 
alkaloid  or  other  substances  produces  a  similar  efiect.  A  trace  of 
aniline  or  morphia,  of  an  alkaline  sulphocyanide  or  of  sahva  will 
readily  decompose  iodic  acid,  and  give  a  reddish  tint  from  the 
separation  of  lodme.  The  fallacies  to  wliich  the  use  of  iodic  acid 
may  lead,  have  been  well  exposed  by  Dr.  Duprd  ('  Guy's  Hosp. 
Reports,  1863,  p.  323.)  ±        \      j  i 

It  has  been  rather  dogmatically  stated  that  the  colour-reactions, 
as  above  described,  are  pecuUar  to  strvchnia.  For  all  practical 
piirposes  they  may  be  so  ;  but  Dr.  Fraser  has  shown  that  the 
African  poison  akazga  produces  similar  colours,  and  like  strychnia 
It  also  causes  death  by  tetanic  convulsions.  (See  p.  701,  ante  )  The 
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Crystals  of  sulphocyanate  of  strychnia 
magnifled  124  diameters. 


Crystals  of  cliromate  of  strychnia,  mag- 
nified 124  diameters. 


alkaloid  of  curara  (curarina)  according  to  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Voisin  and  others,  produces  similar  colour-reactions  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  bichromate  of  potash  ;  but  as  sulphuiic  acid  alone  gives 
a  blue  colour  to  this  alkaloid  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866.  vol.  2,  p.  155), 
the  fallacy  arising  from  the  colour  test  is  easily  avoided. 

The  salts  of  strychnia  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  these  solu- 
tions are  precipitated  by  the  chloriodide  of  potassium  and  mercury, 
the  ioduretted  iodide  of  potassium  and  tannic  acid.  They  are 
not  soluble  in  ether  or  chloroform  ;  hence  organic  liquids  con- 
taining these  salts  may  be  freed  from  fatty  and  colouring  matters 
by  first  agitating  them  with  these  liquids.  The  salts  yield  crystal- 
line precipitates  with  a  large  number  of  substances.  The  alkalies 
and  alkaline  carbonates,  if  diluted,  separate  the  pure  alkaloid 
in  long  slender  prisms.  (See  fig.  73.)  Picric  or  carbazotic  acid, 
recommended  by  Dr.  Guy,  is  even  a  more  delicate  precipitant  of  a 
solution  of  strychnia.    It  gives  small  tufts  or  groups  of  stellated 
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Fig.  76. 


crystals.  Chroinate  of  potash  produces  similar  tufts  of  chromate 
of  strychnia.  (Fig.  75.)  According  to  Dr.  James  Gray,  the  sul- 
phocyauate  of  strychnia  in  crystals  may  be  produced  in  solutions 
containing  not  less  than  l-700bth  part  of  strychnia.    (Fig.  74.) 

Dr.  Filhol  recommends  as  delicate  precipitants  of  solutions  of 
strychnia,  chlorine  and  chloride  of  gold,  taking  care  that  there  is 
no  alcohol  in  the  liquid  to  be  tested.  Chloride  of  gold  thus  slowly 
precipitates  in  a  crystalline  form  even  the  l-650th  part  of  a  grain 
of  strychnia.  A  negative  reaction  with  this  test,  would  show  that 
no  detectable  quantity  of  strychnia  was  present  in  the  solution. 
When  these  precipitates,  drained  of  water,  are  treated  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  they  are  dissolved,  and  to  this  mixture 
a  ciystal  of  acid  chromate  of  potash 
may  be  added  to  bring  out  the  blue 
colouration  peculiar  to  strychnia.  In 
the  case  of  cliromate  of  strychnia 
the  sulphuric  acid  produces  at  once 
the  series  of  colours  in  contact,  and 
this  precipitant  thus  presents  a  great 
advantage  over  the  others.  Under  a 
low  power  of  the  microscope  a  change 
of  colour  in  the  smallest  fragment  of 
crystal  may  be  distinctly  seen. 

Strychnia  has  been  fatally  mis- 
taken for  santonine  ('Lancet,'  1870, 
vol.  1,  p.  598),  salicine  and  jalapine, 
and  has  caused  death  on  several  occa- 
sions. Jalapine  does  not  crystallize, 
but  the  well-defined  crystalline  forms 
of  salicine  are  shown  in  the  annexed 
illustration.  (Fig.  76.)  They  are  very  dift'erent  from  those  of 
strychnia.  For  the  crystalliine  forms  of  santonine  the  reader  is 
referred  to  fig.  64,  p.  683. 

These  two  vegetable  principles  differ  from  strychnia  in  their 
properties.  When  heated  in  close  tubes,  they  give  off  acid  vapours. 
Sali  cine  is  soluble  in  water.  Santonine  is  not  .soluble  in  water,  but 
is  dissolved  by  alcohol.  Tannic  acid  and  the  chloriodide  of  potas- 
sium and  mercury  do  not  precipitate  the  solutions,  wliile  they 
readily  precipitate  those  of  strychnia.  Nitric,  iodic,  and  sulpho- 
molybdic  acids  have  no  efTect  upon  either.  Sulphuric  acid  does  not 
change  sanbonine,  but  gives  a  rose  red  coloTir  to  salicine.  Salicine 
undergoes  no  change  with  nitric  and  iodic  acids,  but  acquires  a  deep 
maroon  colour  from  snlphomolybdic  acid.  The  crystals  of  san- 
tonine clo.sely  resemble  (in  microscopical  appearance)  those  of  sali- 
cine, but  thoy  are  distinguished  from  salicine  and  other  alkaloids 
and  principles  by  acquiring  a  brilliant  yellow  colour  on  exposure  to 
sunlight,  without  inidergoing  any  change  of  form. 

Orfianic  m.i.xtim:n.~Tlu'.  tl.sme.s.—A  similar  method  of  research 
answers  for  both.  If  there  is  much  water  present  in  the  organic 
liquid,  this  must  be  evaporated  in  a  water-bath.    The  salt  of 
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strychnia  may  be  then  obtained  by  filtration  in  a  state  fit  for  pre- 
liminary testing. 

Dialysis.— An  organic  liquid  containing  strychnia  dissolved,  will 
yield  a  ijrecipitate  after  filtration  by  the  chloriodide  of  potassium  and 
mercury,  and  the  ioduretted  iodide.  The  liquid  will  also  have  an  in- 
tensely bitter  taste.  Tlie  dialytic  process  by  a  tube  (see  ante,  p.  149) 
applied  to  a  small  quantity  of  the  organic  liquid,  will  be  found  a  con- 
venient method  of  preliminary  testing  for  the  presence  of  strychnia. 
It  ^vill  allow  of  the  separation  of  strychnia,  when  in  combination  with 
an  acid  and  in  a  state  of  solution,  from  blood,  mucus,  and  other  mixed 
organic  matters  present  in  the  stomach  or  in  articles  of  food.  The 
tests  above-mentioned  may  be  applied  to  the  dialysed,  in  place 
of  the  filtered  liquid,  and  another  small  portion  may  be  evaporated 
to  dryness  on  opal  glass  or  porcelain.  The  dry  residue  may  be 
tested  by  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of  manganese.  If  tlie  results 
indicate  by  colom-  the  presence  of  strychnia,  the  whole  of  the 
liquid  or  the  extract,  dissolved  in  water,  should  be  acidulated  with 
acetic  acid,  and  digested  at  a  moderate  temperature  for  some  hours. 
It  may  be  then  transfeiTed  to  the  larger  dialyser  (ante,  p.  150).  In 
the  course  of  six  or  eight  houi-s  the  strychnia  will  be  transferred  as 
acetate  into  the  dialysed  liquid.  This  is  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion to  the  smallest  possible  bulk,  and  wliile  still  acid  is  shaken 
with  twice  its  volume  of  chloroform,  which  removes  oily  and  other 
organic  matters,  but  not  the  salt  of  strychnia.  The  acid  liquid  is 
next  separated  from  the  chloroform,  by  decantation  or  a  pipette, 
and  rendered  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia.  It  is  then  again 
agitated  with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of  chloroform.  This  dis- 
solves the  strychnia  separated  by  ammonia,  and  on  evaporating  the 
chloroform  spontaneously  the  alkaloid  is  obtained  in  a  dry  or 
crystalline  state  fitted  for  testing.  This  dialytic  process  has  been 
most  successfully  carried  out  by  Dr.  St.  Clair  Gray,  of  Glasgow 
('  On  Strychnia,'  1872,  p.  75), 

For  separating  the  alkaloid  from  the  tissues,  Dr.  Gray  has  found 
that  digestion  of  the  sliced  tissue  at  70°,  for  twenty-four  hours  with 
acetic  acid  and  water  only,  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  dia- 
lysis. 

Stas's  process. — This,  more  or  less  modified,  has  been  generally 
employed  by  analysts  for  the  separation  of  strychnia,  especially  as 
it  exists  in  the  tissues.  The  jDrinciple  of  its  operation  consists  in 
dissolving  the  strychnia  by  a  gentle  heat  out  of  the  tissue  or  organ 
previously  pulped  or  finely  sliced,  by  means  of  rectified  spu'it  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid.  The  liquid  is  strained,  and 
the  residue  Aveil  pressed  and  washed  with  alcohol ;  the  acid  solution 
of  strychnia  thus  obtained  is  concentrated  in  a  water- bath  at  a  low 
temperature.  The  concentrated  liquid  is  filtered  and  neutralized 
by  ammonia,  a  slight  excess  of  alkah  being  added.  The  alka- 
lized liquid  is  then  shaken  in  a  long  stoppered  tube,  with  tliree  or 
four  times  its  volume  of  ether  or  chJorofonn,  or  a  mixture  consist- 
ing of  three  parts  of  ether  and  one  of  chloroform.    These  liquids 
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dissolve  the  strychnia  set  free  by  the  alkali.  The  ethereal  solution 
is  separated  from  the  watery  liquid  by  a  pipette  or  by  a  stoppered 
tube,  and  submitted  to  spontaneous  evapoi'ation,  when,  if  strychnia 
is  present,  the  alkaloid  vnM  be  obtained,  but  generally  associated 
with  oily  and  other  oi-ganic  matters,  which  interfere  with  the  pro- 
duction of  crystals.  The  impure  residue  left  by  the  ether  is  heated 
in  a  water-bath,  with  a  few  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  ;  this 
destroys  the  organic  matter  without  materially  affecting  the  strych- 
nia. Water  is  added,  and  the  acid  liquid  is  filtered  through  paper, 
neutralized  by  ammonia,  and  again  treated  with  ether,  when  strych- 
nia will  be  procured  in  small  and  slender  coloiu-less  prisius.  The 
crystals,  after  an  examination  by  the  microscope  (see  fig.  73,  p.  717), 
are  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  the 
colour  reactions  of  strychnia,  if  the  alkaloid  is  present,  will  then 
appear.  By  this  method  I  have  detected  strychnia  in  the  liver  of 
a  person  who  died  from  tliis  poison,  although  the  organ  was  in 
a  higldy  putrescent  stata. 

The  Chromate  process. — It  is  many  years  since  Mr.  Horsley,  of 
Cheltenham,  first  recommended  the  chromateof  potash  as  a  precipi- 
tant of  strychnia  and  the  subsequent  production  of  the  colour  re- 
actions by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  di-ied  precipitate  of 
chromate  of  strychnia.  Tliis  process  by  precipitation  is  deserving 
of  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received  from  toxicologists. 
Dr.  F.  Mohr  found  that  one  grain  of  pure  strychnia  dissolved  by 
heat  in  diluted  sulphmnc  acid,  precipitated  by  bicliromate  of  potash, 
and  the  precipitate  washed  until  the  water  was  colourless  and  free 
from  bitterness,  yielded  1-28  grain  of  acid  chromate  of  strychnia  ; 
three  grains  of  strychnia  gave  3-811  of  acid  chromate  of  strychnia, 
containing  7877  per  cent,  of  strychnia.  He  found  that  a  solution 
containing  only  1-lOOOth  part  of  strychnia  gave,  after  standing  for 
a  night,  a  perceptible  precipitate  with  the  acid  chromate.  He  ob- 
serves that  this  method  is  singularly  free  from  objection.  The  acid 
chromate  of  potash  produces  similarly-coloured  precipitates  with  the 
salts  of  lead  and  baryta.  These  bodies  are,  however,  excluded  by 
the  processes  tlirough  which  strychnia  is  extracted.  ('  Chemische 
Toxicologic,'  von  Dr.  F.  Mohr,  1874,  p.  131.) 

So  insoluble  is  the  chromate  of  strychnia  that  I  have  found  a 
solution  of  one  grain  of  strychnia  in  six  ounces  of  water  precipitated 
by  it.  The  strychnia  precipitate  is  increased  in  bulk  ;  it  is  entirely 
freed  from  organic  matter  by  its  insolnl:)ility. 

By  weighing  the  dry  precipitate,  the  weight  of  strychnia  present 
may  be  determined.  Care  must  be  taken  before  adding  the  chro- 
mate thai  neither  alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform  is  present,  and  that 
the  liquid  has  an  acid  reaction. 

The  chromate  of  strychnia  thus  ol)tained,  contains  the  propor- 
tions of  stryclmia  and  cliromic  acid  well  fitted  to  give  with  sul- 
phuric acid  the  colour-reactions  in  tlie  greatest  purity  and  intensity. 
I  have  found  that  brucia  and  a  solution  of  ciu-ara  are  equally  pre- 
cipitated by  the  acid  chromate  of  potash.    This,  however  will  not 
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affect  the  general  application  of  the  process.  The  acid  liquid  obtained 
by  the  methods  above  mentioned  supposed  to  contain  strychnia, 
is  simply  concentrated  to  the  smallest  bulk  and  treated  with  the 
acid  chromate.  A  precipitate  may  be  at  once  formed,  or  it  may 
require  some  hours  for  its  deposit,  according  to  the  proportion  of 
strychnia  present.  It  may  be  crystalline  or  amorphous.  When 
deposited,  it  may  be  collected,  washed,  and  dried.  If  .small,  the 
drying  should  take  place  on  opal  glass  or  a  porcelain  capsule.  When 
dry,  the  addition  of  sulphiiric  acid  will  bring  out  at  once  the  colour- 
reactions  of  strychnia.  The  application  of  the  acid  to  the  dry  filter 
will  also  show  the  colours. 

Whatever  process  may  be  adopted  for  the  extraction  of  strychnia 
from  organic  liquids,  the  analyst  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
better  to  employ  the  tests  on  a  small  quantity  of  strychnia  in  a 
pure  state,  than  upon  a  large  quantity  in  an  impure  state. 

The  reader  will  find  a  full  account  of  the  processes  for  strychnia 
in  organic  solids  and  liquids  in  some  valuable  papers  published  by 
Dr.  Wormley  in  the  '  Ohio  Medical  Journal, '  J anuary  1864,  p.  19, 
and  March  1864,  p.  119,  since  republished  in  his  '  Micro- Chemistry 
of  Poisons,'  New  York,  1867,  p.  534.  Tliis  gentleman  describes  a 
case  in  which,  from  a  misapplication  of  the  process,  strychnia 
was  sworn  to  be  present,  when,  from  the  chemical  method  pursued, 
the  alkaloid  could  not  possibly  have  been  separated  ;  and  two 
instances  have  fallen  within  my  own  knowledge,  where  the  colours 
produced  by  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash  on  the  concen- 
trated and  dry  organic  contents  of  the  stomach,  were  referred  to 
strychnia,  when  they  were  really  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
bichromate  employed  in  contact  with  organic  matter!  The  detection 
of  this  poison  in  the  stomach  or  the  tissues  will  depend  on  the 
same  conditions  as  those  observed  in  other  cases  of  poisoning.  If 
a  person  takes  a  large  dose  and  dies  quickly,  a  residuary  portion  may 
be  readily  found.  In  Reg.  v.  Burke  (Clonmel  Summer  Assizes, 
1862),  the  prisoner  administered  strychnia  to  liis  wife  in  Epsom 
salts.  She  died  in  about  half  an  hour  tinder  the  usual  symptoms. 
Dr.  Blyth  extracted  more  than  three  grains  of  poison  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach.  If  a  small  dose  has  been  taken,  and  the 
person  has  survived  some  hours,  it  is  probable  that  none  wiU  re- 
main in  the  stomach.  A  decomposed  state  of  the  viscera  and  their 
contents  does  not  appear  to  interfere  with  the  detection  of  this 
poison.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  presence  of  morphia 
counteracts  the  coloiu-  tests  ;  but  unless  in  admixture  in  large  pro- 
portion with  the  strychnia,  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  changes  of  colour.  Besides,  in  the  process  of  separa- 
tion described,  morpliia  is  not  readily  taken  up  by  ether  or  chloro- 
form. The  presence  of  morphia  in  strychnia  is  readily  detected 
by  iodic  acid  and  sulphomolybdic  acid  (page  578). 

The  principal  salts  of  strychnia  are  the  Hydvochlorate,  Acetate, 
and  Sulphate.    All  axe  eminently  poisonous,  and  owing  to  their 
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great  solubility  in  aqueous  liquids,  they  are  rapidly  absorbed. 
The  respective  acids  may  be  recognized  by  the  usual  tests. 

The  Liquor  strychnict  is  the  only  preparation  of  this  alkaloid 
which  hnds  a  place  in  the  '  British  Pharmacopoeia. '  It  consists  of 
strychnia  dissolved  as  hydi'ochlorate  in  rectified  spirit  and  water 
in  the  propoi-tion  of  four  grains  to  one  ounce — one  grain  to  two 
di-achms  (1  •120th).  TJie  dose  for  an  adult  is  from  five  to  ten 
minims. 

Persons  may  die  from  strychnia,  and  no  trace  of  the  poison  be 
found  in  the  body.  In  a  case  of  poisoiaing  by  this  alkaloid,  which 
was  the  subject  of  a  trial  for  murder  at  Perry  Co.  (Pa.)  in  the 
April  term  of  1861,  Dr.  Reese,  of  Philadelphia,  made  separate 
analyses  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  the  contents  of  the 
intestines,  as  well  as  of  the  tissues,  and  each  one  of  these  was 
repeated  to  avoid  a  possible  error.  Yet  there  was  no  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  strychnia  either  by  the  bitter  taste  of  the  final  ex- 
tract, or  by  the  colour-tests.  The  witness,  by  a  comparative  ex- 
periment, satisfied  liimself  that  he  could  detect  the  half-millionth 
of  a  grain  ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Oct.  1861),  but  in  this  power 
of  detecting  so  small  a  quantity  of  strychnia  in  a  pure  state  he  had 
already  been  anticipated  by  JMr.  W.  Copney.  (' Phai-m.  Jom-n.' 
July  1856,  p.  24.)  In  Dr.  Reese's  case,  the  quantity  taken  by  de- 
ceased was  unknown,  the  woman  lived  five  or  six  hours,  and  the 
body  was  not  examined  until  six  weeks  after  death.  A  small  but 
fatal  dose,  and  the  duration  of  the  case,  wiU  sufliciently  account 
for  the  negative  results  without  resorting  to  any  other  hjrpothesis. 
In  the  case  of  a  Mrs.  Salter,  who  died  from  a  dose  of  strychnia  in 
Sept.  1869,  death  probably  took  place  within  two  or  tlu-ee  hours, 
but  the  most  careful  examination  made  of  the  stomach  and  liver 
by  Mr.  Horsley,  of  Cheltenham,  led  to  a  negative  result.  Strychnia, 
in  the  opinion  of  all  the  medical  witnesses,  was  the  cause  of  death, 
but  no  trace  of  strychnia  could  be  detected  in  the  body  by  one  well 
qualified  to  detect  it.  There  was  some  reason  to  think  that  the 
poison  had  been  taken  in  solution,  but  even  under  these  circum- 
stances it  must  have  been  rapidly  absorbed,  difl;'used  and  elimin- 
ated. 

When  death  has  been  caused  by  small  doses  applied  under  the 
skin,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  poison  will  be  found  in  the  tissues. 
The  following  experiment  was  performed  in  May  1864.  One-eighth 
of  a  grain  of  acetate  of  strychnia  in  coarse  powder  was  placecl  in 
the  cellular  membrane  of  tlie  neck  of  a  rabbit.  Li  nine  minutes 
the  animal  was  seized  with  a  sudden  conviilsion  and  fell  on  its  side  ; 
its  fore  and  hind  legs  were  rigidly  stretched  out,  and  its  body  passed 
into  a  state  of  opisthotonos.  It  had  a  succession  of  fits,  and  died 
in  one  of  them,  in  twenty  minutes  after  the  conmiencement  of  the 
symptoms.  One-half  of  the  powdered  acetate  was  still  found  in 
the  wound,  showing  that  the  rabbit  had  been  killed  by  the  I6th  part 
of  a  grain.  Of  course  the  residuary  stryclmia  was  easily  detected' in 
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the  wound ;  it  was  plainly  visible  to  the  eye.  On  applying  the  usual 
process  for  detecting  strychnia  to  the  heart,  blood,  and  the  liver, 
the  tests  failed  to  indicate  the  slightest  trace  of  the  aDcaloid.  The 
ethereal  liquid  left  no  crystalline  residue  of  any  kind.  This  result 
does  not  show  that  strychnia  is  not  absorbed,  but  it  proves  that 
under  certain  conditions  it  cannot  be  detected  in  the  organs  of  the 
body,  in  cases  in  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  it  has  destroyed  life. 
In  instances  in  which  death  has  been  caused  by  nux  vomica,  wliich 
contains  only  one  per  cent,  of  the  poisonous  alkaloid,  so  far  as  I 
know,  strychnia  has  not  been  found  deposited  in  the  tissues. 

The  following  case,  which  occurred  at  Liverpool  in  April  1864, 
of  which  the  particulars  were  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  J.  B. 
Edwards,  shows  the  rapidity  with  which  the  poison  may  be  difiused 
and  deposited  in  the  tissues,  when  a  large  dose  has  been  taken.  A 
strong  healthy  man,  set.  43,  placed  upon  his  dry  tongue  at  10  p.m. 
a  powder  which  contained  six  gi'ains  of  Dover's  powder  and  five, 
grains  of  strychnia,  dispensed  by  mistake  for  five  grains  of  James's 
powder.  He  complained  of  a  bitter  taste,  asked  for  an  orange, 
and  he  found,  on  sucking  this,  that  it  increased  the  bitterness — the 
acid  juices  of  the  orange  instantly  dissolved  the  strychnia,  and  thus 
favoured  its  early  absorption.  In  Jifteeu  minutes  he  went  to  bed  ; 
twitchings  of  the  muscles  then  came  on,  and  the  patient,  from  pre- 
vious experience  in  taking  strychnia  as  a  medicine,  was  fully  aware 
of  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  He  complained  of  his  bowels  being 
drawn  up  ;  he  drew  his  knees  up  as  if  to  his  mouth,  gave  a  yell, 
seized  hold  of  a  friend  Avho  was  standing  by,  and  became  apparently 
unconscious  (exhausted)  for  about  five  minutes.  He  then  revived, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  was  again  seized  with  a  violent  convulsion  of 
a  tetanic  character,  and  he  died  in  two  or  three  minutes  afterwards, 
a  little  over  half  an  honr  after  taking  the  powder.  Owing  to  a  spas- 
modic closure  of  the  jaws,  he  was  able  to  speak  only  for  a  few  min- 
utes at  a  time  ;  he  was  rational,  but  seemed  to  be  in  great  terror. 
An  inspection  was  made  thirty-six  hours  after  death,  when  the  body 
was  found  to  be  unusually  warm.  The  back  and  lower  parts  were 
much  discoloured,  but  the  discolouration  was  easily  removed  by 
pressure,  indicating  a  fluid  state  of  the  blood.  The  lower  jaw  was 
slightly  drawn  up,  the  body  straight,  not  arched  ;  the  fingers  slightly 
flexed,  not  clenched ;  the  thumbs  were  fixed,  but  not  bent  into  the 
palms  of  the  hands.  On  opening  the  head,  the  scalp  was  found 
very  much  gorged  with  fluid  blood.  The  membranes  of  the  brahi 
were  also  much  congested,  as  well  as  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain 
generally.  There  was  no  clot  or  coagulum.  but  a  quantity  of  serous 
fluid  liad  escaped  from  the  surface.  There  was  no  softening  of  tlie 
substance  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  The  lungs  were  healthy,  but 
dark-coloured  from  engorgement  with  blood ;  the  heart  was  empty, 
its  structure  was  soft ;  the  liver  was  healthy,  the  spleen  was  gorged 
with  fluid  blood  ;  the  kidneys  were  congested.  The  otlier  organs 
presented  no  appearance  calling  for  notice.  By  C'lemical  analysis. 
Dr.  Edwards  found  strychnia  in  the  stomacli,  the  quantity  being 
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estimated  at  about  one  grain.  He  also  found  the  poison  in  the 
tongue  and  the  liver.  He  sent  to  me  a  portion  of  the  liver,  one 
kidney,  and  six  ounces  of  blood.  They  were  in  a  putrescent  state, 
and,  when  examined  about  tlrree  months  after  death,  eight  ounces 
of  liver  yielded,  by  the  process  above  described,  prismatic  crystals 
of  strychnia,  producing  the  usual  colour-reactions  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  as  well  as  with  bichromate  of 
potash.  The  quantity  of  strychnia  thus  obtained  was  small.  The 
kidney  and  the  blood  did  not  give  resiilts  on  which  any  reliance 
could  be  placed. 

This  case  shows  that  a  large  dose  of  strychnia  rendered  sohible 
will  destroy  life  in  half  an  hour — that  within  this  short  time  four- 
fifths  may  be  removed  from  the  stomach,  or  at  least  not  be  discover- 
able there  by  careful  chemical  analysis  after  death — that  in  half  an 
hour  the  poison  may  be  distributed  tlirough  the  body  and  deposited 
in  the  soft  organs,  although  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  presence 
could  be  obtained  from  less  than  half  a  pound  of  animal  matter. 
The  strychnia  found  in  the  tongue  was  probably  a  portion  of  the 
powder  swallowed,  which  still  remained  there.  It  may  be  further 
remarked  that,  although  the  deceased  took  in  the  James's  powder 
6-lOths  of  a  grain  of  opium,  no  moriDhia  was  present  in  the  crystal- 
line residue  obtained  from  the  liver.  (For  numerous  additional 
facts  and  cases  connected  with  this  question,  see  '  Guy's  Hospital 
Reports,'  Oct.  1856,  p.  326.) 

In  the  case  examined  by  Casper  (pp.  708,  711)  the  deceased  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  taken  between  five  and  six  grains  of  strychnia. 
He  Lived  three  hours  and  a  ha.lf,  and  on  analysis  Dr.  Sonnenschein 
procured  from  the  stomach  three  grains  of  the  poison.  He  did  not, 
however,  succeed  in  extracting  any  fi-om  the  blood  or  tissues.  In 
the  cases  of  infants  or  children  destroyed  by  small  doses,  some  may 
be  found  in  the  stomach,  and  too  little  deposited  in  the  tissues  to 
allow  of  separation.  In  Reg.  v.  Bailey  ami  Barry  (Gloucester  Assizes, 
Dec.  1873),  the  prisoners  were  charged  with  the  murder  of  an  infant 
by  strychnia  given  in  a  powder.  The  child  died  rapidly,  and  the 
symptoms  were  such  as  strychnia  would  produce.  No  strychnia 
could  be  detected  in  the  body,  and  its  absence  was  explained  by  the 
witness  to  be  partly  due  to  the  smallness  of  the  fatal  dose,  and  partly 
to  the  removal  of  the  poison  by  absorption.  The  prisoners  were  con- 
victed and  executed,  the  chemical  evidence  being  supplemented  by 
the  physiological. 

If  strychnia  has  been  administered  in  pills  and,  after  death,  the 
stomach  has  been  cut  open  and  the  contents  lost,  there  will  be  little 
hope  of  discovering  the  poison,  although  in  i?cf/.  v.  Palmer  (C.  C.  C. 
May  18.56)  some  expei-ts  affirmed  that  tliis  state  of  things  would 
not  materially  interfere  with  the  chemical  process  for  its  detection  ! 
The  diflusion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  through  the  whole  of 
the  small  and  large  intestines  and  tiieir  feculent  fluids,  was  on  this 
occasion  treated  as  a  comparatively  unimportaTit  matter,  creating 
only  some  delay  in  obtaining  the  results  !    It  need  hardly  be  ob- 
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served  that  these  are  speculative  opinions,  and  that  the  experts 
who  uttered  them,  had  never  met  with  or  seen  a  case  by  which  the 
truth  of  these  statements  could  be  fairly  tested.  In  those  inspec- 
tions in  which  there  has  been  such  criminal  interference  or  culpa- 
ble neglect,  as  in  that  of  J.  P.  Cook,  the  only  course  for  an  analyst 
is  to  seek  for  the  poison  in  the  tissues.  This  case,  concerning 
which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  scientific  facts,  settled  nothing  in  reference  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  strychnia  in  the  body  of  a  person  poisoned  by  this 
substance.  Except  the  actual  destruction  of  the  stomach  itself, 
eveiything  had  been  done  which  possibly  could  be  done  in  order 
to  render  a  chemical  analysis  utterly  fruitless.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  taken  as  a  fair  precedent  in  any  sense  for  the  results  of  a 
proper  medico-legal  research  in  poisoning  with  strychnia.  The 
greatest  reproach  to  Dr.  Rees  and  myself  would  have  been  that  we 
should  have  detected  strychnia  under  circumstances  in  which  any 
honest  and  unprejudiced  analyst  would  have  pronounced  its  detec- 
tion next  to  impossible. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  a  correct  view  of  this  remarkable 
case,  and  its  true  bearings  on  science,  has  been  shown  by  continental 
jurists.  In  an  analysis  of  this  case,  by  the  late  Professor  Casper 
(Horn's  '  Vierteljahrssclirift,'  Juli  1864,  p.  26),  not  only  are  the 
chemical  results  justly  regarded  as  negative,  by  reason  of  the  gross 
mismanagement  of  those  who  inspected  the  body,  but  the  post- 
mortem appearances  themselves,  for  a  similar  reason,  are  considered 
as  throwing  no  light  upon  the  effects  of  strychnia  on  the  body.  The 
active  co-operation  of  a  professional  poisoner,  at  the  examination  of 
the  body  of  his  victim,  is  an  exceptional  circumstance,  even  for  the 
liberal  customs  of  this  country  !  It  was  only  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  that  attempts  should  be  made  to  defeat  a  chemical  analysis, 
but  when  such  attempts  have  proved  successful,  it  is  not  usual  to 
find  scientific  witnesses  actively  struggling  for  the  honour  of  defend- 
ing a  prisoner,  not  because  the  deceased  did  not  die  from  poison, 
but  because  it  was  not  chemically  detected  in  his  body.  The  failure 
of  tins  branch  of  evidence  furnished  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
introducing  a  variety  of  ingenious  speculations  on  the  cause  of  death. 
One  of  the  medical  witnesses  for  Palmer  could  see  in  the  whole  case 
nothing  but  angina  pectoris,  another  only  epilepsy  with  '  tetanic 
complications.'  One  expert  assigned  death  to  brucia  and  another 
to  mor[3hia  !  These  conflicting  and  dissimilar  views  would  justify 
the  piiblic  in  placing  no  confidence  in  medical  opinions  in  cases  of 
this  kind.  Assuming  that  there  had  not  been  a  criminal  interference 
with  the  dead  body  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  Palmer,  the  position 
assumed — that  strychnia,  if  the  cause  of  death,  must  always,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  be  found  in  the  viscera,  is  simply  un- 
true. Its  detection  in  the  body,  properly  verified,  is  a  proof  that 
it  has  been  taken  ;  the  symptoms  in  their  commencement,  i^rogress, 
and  termination  will  furnish  irrefragable  proof  that  it  has  acted  as 
a  poison  ;  but  its  non-detection  does  not  prove  that  it  has  not  de- 
stroyed life. 
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The  case  of  J.  P.  Cook,  here  referred  to,  is  marked  by  this  pe- 
culiarity. It  was  watched  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  by  a 
medical  friend  of  the  deceased.  The  witness  Jones  saw  the  pills  given 
to  the  deceased  by  the  prisoner,  but  he  had  no  suspicion  at  the 
time  that  they  contained  strychnia.  The  evidence  respecting  the 
symptoms  which  he  observed  was  as  follows  : — Three-quarters  of 
an  hcnir  after  taking  the  pills  deceased  appeared  comfox-table,  but  in 
ten  minutes  more  (tifty-five  minutes  after  taking  them)  he  (the  wit- 
ness) was  roused  by  deceased,  who  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  sayiiag 
he  M'as  going  to  be  ill.  He  asked  his  friend  to  rub  his  neck,  and 
to  send°for  Iiis  medical  attendant  Palmer.  After  swallowing  two 
other  pills  (said  to  contain  ammonia),  which  the  prisoner  had 
brought  with  him,  deceased  fell  back  on  the  bed  in  convulsions. 
He  said  he  should  be  suffocated.  They  tried  to  raise  him  ;  but 
he  was  so  stiffened  out  with  spasms  that  it  was  impossible.  He 
then  said,  'Turn  me  over.'  He  was  turned  on  his  side,  and  he 
died  in  a  few  minutes.  The  medical  man  described  the  symptoms 
as  those  of  tetanus  ;  every  muscle  of  the  body  was  simultaneously 
stiffened.  Wlien  his  neck  was  rubbed,  the  muscles  of  the  head  and 
neck  were  found  to  be  affected  with  violent  spasms ;  his  head  was 
thrown  back  ;  his  hands  were  clenched  ;  and  liis  arms  were  in  a 
state  of  rigidity.  His  jaw  was  closed  and  fixed.  His  body  was 
stretched  out  and  rested  on  the  head  and  heels  in  a  state  of  opis- 
thotonos. The  symptoms,  therefore,  in  this  second  and  fatal  attack, 
came  on  in  about  an  hour  after  deceased  had  taken  the  suspected 
pOls  ;  and  he  died  in  from  sixteen  to  twenty  minutes  after  then- 
commencement. 

The  body  of  the  deceased  was  inspected  on  the  26th  Nov. ;  six 
days  after  death  ;  it  was  then  in  a  state  of  rigid  spasm.  The  viscera 
were  stated  to  be  universally  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition. 
The  membranes  of  the  brain  were  a  little  congested  ;  the  heart  was 
empty,  and  the  blood  generally  dark  and  fluid.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  that  of  the  intestines,  was  partially 
congested.  There  was  no  apijearance  of  any  disease  to  acccount  for 
death. 

Comparing  these  symptoms  with  those  which  have  been  met  with 
in  strychnia-poisoning,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  other  con- 
clusion than  that  .strychnia  was  the  cause.  This  was  the  view  taken 
at  the  trial  by  Sir  R.  Christison,  the  late  Sir  B.  Brodie,  and  other 
medical  men  of  experience.  One  medical  expert  aduutted  that  it 
was  a  case  of  poisoning,  but  assigned  morphia  as  the  poison  !  This, 
however,  would  not  accoimt  for  the  violent  tetanic  paroxysms  and 
rapid  death.  Others,  in  accordance  with  a  statement  made  by  the 
prisoner  before  his  execution,  assigned  the  symptoms  and  death  to 
brucia.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  the  prisoner  had  had  any  brucia 
in  his  possession,  and  it  would  have  required  six  times  as  much 
brucia  as  of  strychnia  to  produce  the  fatal  symptoms.  On  the  other 
hand  there  was  di.stinct  evidence  that  the  prisoner  had  secretly  pro- 
cured, from  a  medical  friend,  three  grains  of  strychnia  .shortly  before 
the  first  attack  of  the  deceased  on  the  Monday  night,  and  that  ho 
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Tnirf  P^^^Jiased  SIX  grains  of  this  poison  on  the  morning  of 
l^Ttll  ''^'''^       deceased  was  taken  with  the  second 

and  fatal  attack  No  reasonable  motive  could  be  suggested  by  the 
astute  counsel  who  defended  the  prisoner-the  late  Mr  Justice  Shee 
and  Mr.  Justice  Grove-for  his  secretly  procuring  nine  grains  of  this 
deadly  poison  from  two  different  sources  witliin  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  death  of  the  deceased,  nor  could  any  explanation  be  given  of 
what  had  become  of  it !  The  prisoner  had,  therefore,  the  motive, 
the  means,  and  the  opportunity,  of  perpetrating  the  crime,  while 
death  by  suicide  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  facts 

J  X'^S'^  complete  history  of  the  medicai  facts  in  the  memorable 
case  ot  J  r.  Cook  I  miist  refer  the  reader  to  a  paper  on  Poisoning 
by  btrychnia,  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,' October  1856  ;  '  Pharm 
Journal  July  1850,  p.  6  (from  the  pen  of  the  late  Jacob  Bell). 
Ihe  most  able  legal  analysis  of  it  by  any  English  writer  which  I 
have  seen  has  been  published  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Stephens,  in  his  '  General 
View  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England, '  1863,  p.  357.  Of  the  foreign 
reports, -one  by  M.  Tardien,  in  the  'Ann.  d'Hygifene'  for  1856, 
vol.  2,  p.  371,  and  1857,  vol.  1,  p.  1.32,  and  the  other  by  Professor 
Casper  in  Horn's  Vierteljahrsschrift  fiir  ger.  Medicin,'  &c.,  1864, 
details  ^  ^'  correct  in  their  medical  and  medic'o-legai 

strychnia  in  organic  solids— From  the  Vermin-killers  of  Butler 
and  Battle,  the  strychnia  may  generally  be  readily  separated  by 
means  of  alcohol,  and  procured  in  a  crystalline  form  for  the  appli- 
cation of  tests.  If  the  vermin-killer  is  coloured  with  Prussian  blue 
one  or  two  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  will  remove  the  colour,  and  the 
oxide  of  manganese  may  be  then  added.  The  colour  reactions  are 
then  as  well  marked  as  with  pure  strychnia. 

In  cases  in  which  the  poison  is  contained  in  pills  or  powders, 
having  much  organic  matter  soluble  in  alcohol,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  employ  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  its  extraction.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  strychnia  itself  is  not  acted  on  in  the  same  degree  by 
sulphuric  acid  as  organic  matter,  or  even  as  other  poisonous  aDca- 
loids. 
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CHAPTER  71. 

COmrON  HEMLOCK.  SYMPTOMS  AND  APPEAEANCES.  CONIA.  WATER  HEM- 
LOCK. (ENANTHE  CROCATA.  .ETHTJSA  CYNAPITJM.  MONKSHOOD. — SYMP- 
TOMS AND  APPEARANCES.  ACONFriNA. 

The  poisons  belonging  to  this  class  are  considered  to  affect  both  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow  directly,  and  the  heart  and  other  organs 
indirectly.  They  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  owe  their  noxious  properties  to  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid, 
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which  admits  of  separation.  The  efl'ects  of  the  alkaloid  are  not  only- 
more  intense  than  those  of  the  vegetable  from  which  it  is  exti-acted, 
biit  sometimes  diflerent  in  kind.  Thus  the  vegetable  may  produce 
irritation,  and  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  before  the 
cerebro-spinal  symptoms  are  manifested,  while  the  alkaloid  may- 
operate  on  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  inmiediately  after  absorp- 
tion. Among  the  alkaloids,  conia  and  aconitina  are  the  most 
powerful.  Tn  some  cases  they  appear  to  act  as  spinal  poisons,  for 
they  have  caused  paralysis  or  convulsions,  while  the  intellect  has 
remained  unaflected.  Conia  operates  in  two  opposite  modes  on  the 
spinal  marrow— it  produces  a  state  analogous  to  tetanus,  or  more 
commonly  it  causes  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  muscular  system 
■without  materially  aflecting  sensibility.  It  also  acts  locally  as  an 
irritant.  The  term  narcotico-irritant,  however,  is  not  appropriate 
to  this  class  of  poisons,  for  many  of  them  operate  -svithout  causing 
stupor  or  insensibility  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  alkaloids  are  concerned 
there  is  no  marked  degree  of  irritation  on  the  stomach  or  bowels. 

The  symptoms  caused  by  the  leaves  or  roots  of  the  vegetable 
poisons  are  generally  manifested  within  an  hour  ;  those  caused  by 
the  vegetable  alkaloid,  -within  a  few  seconds  or  minutes.  As  a  sum- 
mary, the  symptoms  from  this  class  of  poisons  may  be  stated  to  be 
giddiness,  delirium,  coma,  paralysis  of  motion,  or  sensation,  or  both, 
-with  conv-ulsions  of  a  clonic  or  tetanic  kind.  The  pupils  of  the  eyes 
are  commonly  dilated.  Occasionally  there  is  vomiting,  and  severe 
pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  poisons  in  the  state  of  leaves 
or  root  have  in  general  a  hot,  bitter,  numbing,  or  other  well-marked 
taste,  so  that  they  cannot  be  criminally  administered  without  ex- 
citing suspicion.  Murder  by  monkshood  has,  however,  been  per- 
petrated by  the  substitution  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant  for  other 
vegetables  at  a  meal,  and  in  one  instance  in  which  I  was  consulted 
a  child  was  destroyed  by  sipping  a  decoction  of  hemlock.  Fatal 
accidents  have  occurred  by  reason  of  persons  eating  the  roots  of  the 
cenanthe  crocata,  the  taste  of  which  they  found  palatable — the  plant 
having  been  mistaken  for  wild  celery  or  wild  parsnip. 

As  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  effects  produced  by  this  class 
of  poisons,  so  the  appearances  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  been 
killed  by  them  have  been  subject  to  variation.  In  some  instances 
the  stomach  and  intestines  are  congested  or  inflamed  ;  in  othei's  not. 
When  the  person  has  died  under  symptoms  of  narcotism,  traces  of 
cerebral  congestion  are  occasionally  found,  and  when  the  symptoms 
have  been  those  of  asphyxia  from  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
chest,  there  has  been  congestion  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  Micro- 
scopically the  blood  is  not  altered,  but  it  is  generally  dark  and  liquid. 

Analyds. — Most  of  the  ccrcbro-spinal  or  narcotico-irritant  poisons 
owe  their  deleterious  cfl5"ucts  to  the  presence  of  an  alkaloidal  principle 
similar  to  morphia,  and  susceptible  of  isolation  bycoiniilcx  chemical 
processes.  There  is,  however,  considerable  difliculty  in  extracting 
these  alkaloids  from  the  respective  vegetables  ;  and,  when  extracted, 
the  chemical  difl'erences  among  them,  in  respect  to  the  action  of 
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tests,  are  very  slight.  Indeed,  better  evidence  of  the  poisonous 
natrn-e  of  a  suspected  liquid  or  extract  has  been  hitherto  derived 
from  the  administration  of  a  portion  of  it  to  animals,  than  from  the 
application  of  chemical  tests.  In  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  there 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  no  chemical  tests  for  these  vegetable  alka- 
loidal  poisons  in  organic  liquids  or  solids,  upon  which  reliance  can 
be  placed.  Some  pretenders  to  minute  accuracy  of  analysis  have 
applied  their  tests  to  the  isolated  alkaloid,  and  have  led  the  public 
to  believe  that  it  was  just  as  easily  tested  in  the  absorbed  state  in 
the  blood  and  soft  organs  of  the  dead  body  as  any  of  the  more  com- 
mon poisons.  Experience,  however,  shows  this  statement  to  be  erro- 
neous. When  the  vegetable  has  been  used,  either  in  the  shape  of 
seeds,  leaves,  berries,  or  root,  then  valuable  evidence  may  be  some- 
times procured  by  searching  with  or  without  the  aid  of  a  good 
microscope  for  the  botanical  characters  of  the  plant ;  these  parts  of 
the  plant,  from  their  indigestible  nature,  may  be  found  in  the 
vomited  matters  or  evacuations  during  life,  or  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels  after  death.  The  broken  leaves  may  be  separated  by  wasliing, 
as  they  are  quite  insoluble  in  water  ;  they  may  be  therefore  easily 
collected,  dried  on  mica  and  examined  by  the  microscope,  which, 
under  tlie  hands  of  a  skilful  botanist,  may  thus  reveal  the  nature  of 
the  poison.  This  source  of  evidence  will,  however,  often  fail,  owing 
to  the  poison  having  been  taken  in  the  form  of  extract,  infusion  or 
decoction. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  a  case  of  cerebro-spinal  poisoning 
consists  in  promoting  early  vomiting  by  emetics,  or  in  drawing  off 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  when  this  is  possible  by  the  stomach- 
jjump.  If  there  should  be  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  seat  of  pain, 
that  the  poison  has  descended  into  the  bowels,  then  laxative  injec- 
tions or  castor  oil  may  be  used.  Recoveries  have  taken  place  when 
the  poison  has  been  thus  removed,  even  although  symptoms  had  set 
in.  Cold  affusion,  or  stimulants,  may  occasionally  be  required  ;  the 
patient,  if  incKned  to  sleep,  should  always  be  kept  roused.  There 
is  no  certain  chemical  antidote  to  any  of  these  poisons.  Tannic  acid 
precipitates  aU  the  alkaloids  ;  hence  it  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended as  an  antidote.  No  injury  can  follow  its  exhibition  ;  and  a 
decoction  of  black  tea  will  be  a  good  substitute  for  oak-bark  or  galls. 
With  respect  to  electricity,  Ducros  found  that  the  negative  current 
was  beneficial  to  animals  poisoned  with  strychnia  or  brucia  ;  while 
the  positive  current  produced  convulsions,  and  accelerated  death. 
(Canstatt,  '  Jahresbericht,'  1844,  vol.  5,  p.  297.)  M.  Bouchardat 
advises  the  antidotal  use  of  a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, the  proportions  being  tliree  grains  of  iodine,  and  six  grains  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  to  sixteen  ounces  of  water.  Half  a  wineglass- 
ful  of  tliis  solution  should  be  administered  occasionally,  and  vomiting 
promoted  in  order  to  eject  the  compound  formed.  This  antidote  is 
supposed  to  operate  by  forming  an  insoluble  compound  with  the  alka- 
loid, except  in  the  case  of  digitaline.  (Bouchardat,  '  Annuaire  de 
Therapeutique,'  1847,  p.  301.)  Dr.  Garrod  recommends,  as  an  efiica- 
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cious  remedy  in  the  early  stage  of  this  form  of  poisoning,  the  free 
use  of  animal  charcoal.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Dec.  5,  1857,  p. 
590. )  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  animal  charcoal  has  a  tendency  to 
remove  alkaloids  from  liquids.  It  has  thus  been  found  to  precipi- 
tate strychnia,  and  it  is  equally  efhcacious  with  atropia  and  aconi- 
tina.  When,  however,  the  poison  is  already  in  the  blood,  this  and 
other  suggested  antidotes  would  be  of  no  avail.  If  the  poison  has 
been  taken  in  the  form  of  slices  of  root,  as  in  the  case  of  aconite,  it 
is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  any  antidote  in  the  stomach  could  arrest 
or  prevent  the  effects  of  the  poison  in  the  blood.  In  a  case  in  which 
I  was  consulted,  the  slices  of  the  roots  of  aconite  were  found  un- 
changed in  the  stomach  after  death  ;  the  poison  had  been  imbibed 
from  their  surface  by  the  absorbents  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach.  Animal  charcoal,  however,  is  so  far  a  safe  remedy  :  it  can 
do  no  injury,  and  it  may  act  beneficially  by  partially  precipitating 
the  alkaloid  if  dissolved,  or  by  enveloping  it  and  sheathing  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  from  its  operation,  if  contained  in  the  roots, 
leaves,  or  seeds  of  the  plant.  The  removal  of  the  poison  either  by 
emetics  and  piirgatives,  or  by  the  stomach-pump,  must,  however, 
in  aU  cases  be  the  primary  object  of  treatment. 

COMMOJT  OK  SPOTTED  HEMLOCK  (CONITJM  MACULATUM). 

This  is  a  weU-known  hedge  plant,  which  grows  abundantly  in 
most  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Its  efiects  on  man  and  animals  prove 
that  it  possesses  active  jioisonous  properties  which  reside  in  the 
seeds,  leaves,  and  roots,  and  maybe  extracted  by  water.  Its  energy 
varies,  probably  according  to  season  and  locality.  The  effects  pro- 
duced by  hemlock  have  not  been  uniform.  In  some  instances  there 
have  been  stupor,  coma,  and  slight  convulsions,  while  in  other 
cases  the  action  of  the  poison  has  been  cliiefly  manifested  on  the 
spinal  marrow — i.  e.  it  has  prodviced  paralysis  of  the  musciilar  system. 

Symptoms  and  appearances. — In  a  series  of  cases  quoted  by  Orfila, 
several  soldiers  partook  of  hemlock  in  soup.  Soon  afterwards  they 
all  appeared  to  be  intoxicated.  One,  who  had  partaken  of  the  soup 
rather  freely,  became  in  less  than  two  hours  senseless  ;  he  breathed 
with  difficulty;  his  pulse  was  hard,  small,  and  slow;  surface  cold;  and 
his  face  livid,  like  that  of  a  person  who  had  undergone  strangulation. 
Emetics  were  administered,  with  temporary  relief,  but  he  became 
again  unconscious,  lost  the  power  of  speaking,  and  died  in  three 
hours  after  partaking  of  the  soup.  On  inspection,  the  stomach  was 
found  half  filled  with  a  qiiantity  of  pulpy  matter,  and  there  were 
some  red  spots  on  the  mucous  membrane,  iiear  the  intestinal  end.  The 
vessels  of  the  brain  were  gorged  with  blood,  which  was  quite  liquid. 
(Op.  cit.  4^me  edition,  vol.  2,  p.  427.)  In  this  case  the  operation 
of  the  poison  was  chiefly  irianifestod  on  the  brain.  Dr.  J.  H.  Bennett 
met  with  a  case  which  illustrates  the  other  mode  of  action.  A  man 
ate  a  large  qiiantity  of  hemlock-plant  by  mistake  for  parsley.  In 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  there  was  loss  of  power  in  the  lower 
extremities  ;  but  he  apparently  suli'ered  no  pain.    In  waUving,  he 
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Staggered  as  if  he  was  drunk  ;  at  length  his  limbs  refused  to  support 
him,  and  he  fell.    On  being  raised,  his  legs  dragged  after  himrand, 
when  Ills  arms  were  hfted,  they  feU  like  inert  masses,  and  remained 
immovable.    There  was  perfect  paralysis  of  the  upper  and  lower 
limbs  withm  two  hours  after  he  had  taken  the  poison.  There  was  loss 
ot  power  of  swallowmg,  and  a  partial  paralysis  of  sensation,  but  there 
were  no  convulsions,  only  sUglit  occasional  motions  of  the  left  leer  • 
the  pupils  were  fixed.    Tliree  hours  after  eating  the  hemlock  the 
respiratory  movements  had  ceased.    Death  took  place  in  three  hours 
and  a  quarter  ;  it  was  evidently  caused  by  gradual  asphyxia  from 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  but  the  intellect  was  perfectly 
clear  until  shortly  before  death.    On  inspection,  there  was  sli<^ht 
serous  effusion  beneath  the  arachnoid  membrane.    The  substanci of 
the  brain  was  soft ;  on  section  there  were  numerous  bloody  points 
but  the  organ  was  otherwise  healthy.    The  lungs  were  gorged  with 
dark  lluid  blood  ;  the  heart  was  softand  flabby.  Tiie  stomach  contained 
a  green-coloured  pulpy  mass  resembling  parsley.    The  mucous  coat 
was  much  congested,  especially  at  its  greater  end.    Here  there  were 
numerous  extravasations  of  dark  blood  below  the  membrane,  over  a 
space  of  about  the  size  of  the  hand.    The  intestines  were  healthy, 
here  and  there  presenting  patches  of  congestion  in  the  mucous  coat. 
Ihe  blood  throughout  the  body  was  fluid  and  of  a  dark  colour.  A 
portion  of  tlie  gi-een  vegetable  pulp  was  identified  by  Sir  R.  Christi- 
son  as  part  of  the  leaves  of  the  Conium  macukdum.    Some  of  the 
leaves  bruised  in  a  mortar,  with  a  solution  of  potash,  gave  out  the 
peculiar  odour  of  the  alkaloidal  principle  Conia.    ('  Ed.  Med  and 
Surg.  Jour.'  July  1845,  p.  169.) 

Dr.  Skinner  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  effects  produced 
by  hemlock  on  five  children,  varying  from  five  to  eight  years  of  age. 
('Liverpool  Med.  Chir.  Joiu-.'  July  1858.)  The  symptoms  were 
dryness,  with  a  feeling  of  constriction  in  the  throat,  headache,  dis- 
position to  sleep,  pupils  dilated,  pulse  small  and  weak,  the  impulse 
of  the  heart  weak,  breathing  slackened,  a  general  paralysis  of  all 
the  voluntary,  and  ultimately  of  all  the  involuntary  muscles,  the 
power  of  swallowing  being  the  first,  and  of  breathing  the  last,  to 
fail.  At  the  time  of  the  general  paralysis  coming  on,  there  was  more 
or  less  coma  with  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  death  appeared  to  be 
the  result  of  coma.  In  two  of  the  cases,  the  brain  was  the  first 
organ  affected,  and  the  paralysis  of  the  legs  never  appeared,  as  the 
children  ran  home,  complained  of  sleepiness  and  desired  to  be  put 
to  bed. 

In  a  case  wliich  occurred  to  myself,  which  was  the  subject  of  a 
trial  for  murder  {Eeg.  v.  Bowrjer,  Ipswich  Summer  Assizes,  1848), 
the  child  died  in  one  hour,  after  swallowing  part  of  a  teacupful  of  a 
decoction  of  hemlock,  alleged  to  have  been  administered  by  the 
mother.  The  child  sipped  the  decoction  until  it  lost  the  power  of 
holding  the  cup  ;  it  became  insensible  and  paralysed,  and  died  in 
the  chair  in  a  sitting  posture.  There  were  no  morbid  appearances, 
and  no  hemlock  leaves  were  found  in  the  body,  these  having  sub- 
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sided  in  the  cup,  and  being  left  in  the  dregs.  The  child  had  been 
poisoned  by  the  upper  stratum  of  clear  liquid,  and  the  residue  had 
been  thi-own  away.  The  mother  was  acquit- 
ted for  want  of  proof  of  criminaUty,  the 
death  of  the  child  having  taken  place  in  se- 
crecy. 

Analysis. — Hemlock  is  known  from  most 
other  plants,  which  resemble  it  by  its  large, 
round,  smooth  stem,  with  dark,  purple 
spots.  The  leaves  are  of  a  dark-green  colour, 
and  smooth  and  sliining.  Every  portion  of 
the  plant  has  a  peculiar  and  disagi-eeable 
smell  when  bruised,  resembling  cat's  urine  ; 
an  odour  is  brought  out  when  the  stem, 
leaves,  or  seeds,  are  rubbed  with  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash,  which  has  been  compared 
by  some  to  the  odour  of  mice.  The  seeds 
of  hemlock  (fig.  77)  are  peculiar  in  their 
form,  and  are  easily  distinguished  from  the 
seeds  of  parsley  and  of  other  umbelliferous 
plants.  A  person  may  be  poisoned  by  a  de- 
coction of  leaves  of  hemlock,  and  no  leaves  be  found  in  the  stomach 
or  bowels  (case  of  Boivijer,  supra).  In  this  case  the  stomach  had  been 
emptied  and  the  contents  lost 
before  it  was  sent  to  me  !  No  . 
trace  of  conia  was  found.  The 
prisoner  first  gathered  the  A  n- 
thriscns  sylvestris  by  mistake  for 
L'onium  maadatum,  but  it  was 
proved  that  she  had  afterwards 
gathered  the  leaves  of  hemlock. 
A  leaf  of  each  of  these  plants 
was  copied  by  photography, 
and  produced  as  evidence  in 
Court. 

As  the  determination  of  the 
presence  of  fragments  of  luavi-s 
in  poisoned  liqiiids,  or  in  the 
contents  of  a  stomach,  may  be 
of  importance  as  evidence,  we 
subjoin  an  illustration  of  hem- 
lock-leaves, engraved  from  a 
photograph  of  the  living  plant 
(fig.  78).  The  appearance  and 
smell  of  the  leaves,  either  when 
bruised  or  when  rubbed  with  a 
solution  of  pota.sh,  will  greatly 
aid  a  medical  witness  in  forming  a  judgment,  as  there  are  many 
umbel  liferre  which  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  hemlock  iai  the  form 


a.  Seed  of  hemlock,  natural 
size. 

6.  The  same,  magnified  20 

diiimetera. 
c.  G-roup  or  seeds. 


Fifi. 


Leaves  and  lejiflcts  ol;  common  licnilock. 
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of  their  leaves.  Among  these,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  rank 
common  parsley  (fig.  79).    It  is  hardly  credible  that  a  mistake  of 

this  kind  should  be 
made,  yet  through 
carelessness  and  igno- 
rance accidents  have 
occurred.  In  August 
1864  a  lady  and  two  of 
her  children,  residing 
in  the  neighboui'hood 
of  Liverpool,  were 
seized  with  symptoms 
of  poisoning  soon  after 
dinner.  The  medical 
gentlemen  who  were 
called  in  examined  the 
remains  of  some  soup 
which  had  been  eaten 
for  dinner,  and  they 
detected  fragments  of 
,        ,    ,  the  leaves  of  hemlock 

amongst  the  herbs  which  had  been  used,  by  mistake  for  parsley, 
to  flavour  the  soup.  Under  treatment,  the  symptoms  abated  in  a 
few  liours,  but  these  persons  did  not  entirely  re- 
cover until  after  two  or  three  days.  It  turned  out 
that  the  hemlock  had  been  gathered  in  a  garden 
belonging  to  the  family,  where  it  was  growing  side 
by  side  with  parsley.  As  the  parsley  was  raised 
from  seed,  it  is  probable  that  hemlock-seed  had 
been  accidentally  mixed  with  it  by  the  seedsman, 
and  thus  the  accident  had  occurred.  We  sub- 
join an  illustration  from  a  photograph  of  a 
leaf  of  parsley  ;  also  an  illustration  of  the  seeds, 
by  which  the  differences  between  hemlock  and 
parsley  will  be  at  once  apparent  (figs.  78  and 
80). 

CONIA. 

The  alkaloid  of  hemlock  is  known  under  the  names  of  conia, 
conein,  conicine,  and  conicina.  It  is  a  volatile  liquid  like  nicotina. 
It  has  a  pale  yellow  colour,  but  is  slowly  darkened  by  exposure  to 
air.  It  consists,  like  prussic  acid  and  nicotina,  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen,  withoiit  any  oxygen.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0  '89.  It 
has  the  powerful  ptmgent  odour  of  hemlock,  with  a  bitter  and  in- 
tensely acrid  taste  ;  it  is  irritating  to  the  skin.  It  is  transparent, 
oily-looking,  and  floats  on  water,  in  which  it  is  not  very  soluble. 
It  combines  with  diluted  acids  to  form  poisonous  salts.  It  exists  in 
aU  parts  of  the  plant,  but  an  alcohoUc  extract  of  the  seeds  yields 
the  largest  quantity.    The  proportion  of  conia  in  the  plant  probably 


Leaves  o£  garden  parsley,  from  a  photograph. 


Fig.  80. 


Seeds  of  garden  pars 
ley. 

a.  Natural  size. 

b.  Magnified. 
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varies  at  different  seasons  of  the  year — a  fact  which  will  account  for 
the  root  having  been  occasionally  eaten  with  impunity. 

The  common  Extract  of  hemlock,  which  owes  its  properties  to 
this  alkaloid,  is  Uable  to  vary  much  in  strength,  according  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  has  been  prepared  ;  when  over-heated,  there  is  a 
great  loss  of  conia.  The  presence  of  tliis  alkaloid  in  the  extract 
may  be  readily  determined  by  triturating  it  with  caustic  potash;  if 
present,  it  is  immediately  set  free,  and  ma.y  be  recognized  by  its 
peculiar  odour,  resembling  the  smell  of  mice. 

Su-  R.  Clu-istison's  experiments  prove  that  conia,  whether  free 
or  combined,  is  a  potent  poison.  It  produces,  according  to  him, 
general  palsy  without  insensibility,  and  with  slight  occasional 
twitches  only  of  the  limbs  of  the  animal.  (Op.  cit.  p.  855.)  The 
heart  was  not  affected  by  the  poison,  as  this  organ  pulsated  even 
after  other  signs  of  life  had  ceased.  Death  appeared  to  be  due  to 
asphyxia,  from  the  general  paralysis  of  the  respii-atory  miiscles.  A 
single  drop  of  conia,  applied  to  the  eye  of  a  rabbit,  killed  it  in  nine 
minutes  ;  and  three  drops  killed  a  strong  cat  in  a  minute  and  a  half. 
The  more  recent  observations  of  M.  Verigo  confirm  Sir  R.  Christi- 
son's  views,  and  show  that  conia  does  not  act  on  the  brain,  or  only 
in  a  slight  degree.  Its  chief  action  is  in  the  motor  fibres  of  the 
spinal  cord.  In  mammals  large  doses  produce  convulsions,  while 
small  doses  produce  paralysis  of  the  extremities.  It  has  no  action 
on  the  heart  or  pulse,  and  there  is  no  apparent  change  caused  by  it 
in  the  blood  corpuscles.    ('  Lancet,'  1871,  vol.  1,  p.  834.) 

The  effects  of  this  alkaloid  have  been  more  recently  observed  by 
Dr.  Van  Praag.  (Reil's  'Journal  fiir  Toxikologie,'  1  H.  1856,  p. 
1.)  He  found  it  to  accelerate  respiration,  to  produce  tetanic  spasms, 
and  an  incurvated  state  of  the  limbs  and  feet,  with  emprostliotonos  ; 
before  the  cramps  set  in,  there  was  a  tremulous  motion  of  all  parts  of 
the  body.  The  .symptoms  of  general  paralysis  preceding  the  spasms, 
were  manifested  by  the  unsteady  gait,  the  difficulty  of  standing,  the 
drooping  of  the  head,  and  the  falling  together  of  the  knees.  The 
senses  and  sensibility  of  the  skin  were  not  materially  affected.  The 
pupils  were  dilated  and  insensible.  In  some  instances  the  brain 
was  affected,  but  only  slightly,  the  stupor  or  tendency  to  sleep  was 
but  slight  and  the  animal  was  easily  roused.  Vomiting  or  a  dis- 
position to  vomit  manifested  itself  in  a  few  instances.  On  inspection , 
the  brain  and  its  membranes  were  found  congested,  the  heart  sonic- 
times  full,  at  other  times  its  right  cavities  were  empty.  The  blood 
was  dark  and  liquid.  The  experiments  of  Ortila  show  that  an 
animal,  to  which  this  alkaloid  had  been  given,  suddenly  became 
powerless  and  fell  ;  there  were  very  slight  convulsive  motions  in 
the  Umbs,  without  opisthotonos,  busting  for  about  a  minute  ;  the 
animal  then  appeared  to  be  in  a  collapsed  state,  and  died  in  live 
minutes.  (' Memoir e  sur  la  Conicine,'  1851,  p.  84,  and  'Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1851,  vol.  46.) 

AnabjHis.—  Conia  resembles  nicotinaand  ammonia  in  its  liquidity, 
volatile  reaction,  and  in  some  of  its  chemical  properties.    It  is  a 
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liquid  of  oily  consistency,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  powerfully  alka- 
line, and  has,  when  its  vapour  is  diluted,  a  smell  resembling  that  of 
mice,  and  an  acrid  bitter  taste.  It  gives  a  volatile  greasy  stain  to 
paper,  and  burns  with  a  yellow  flame  and  thick  smoke.  1.  It  is  not 
coloured  or  affected  by  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the 
last-mentioned  acid  produces  with  it  dense  white  fumes  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  conia,  and  on  heating  the  mixture  this  salt  remains  in 
prismatic  crystals.  2.  It  is  not  readily  dissolved  by  water  but 
floats  on  it  in  oily  globules.  3.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  this  last-mentioned  liquid  removes  it  from  its  aqueous  solution! 
4.  It  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  corrosive  sublimate,  and  a  yellow 
precipitate  with  arsenio-nitrate  of  silver.  5.  It  precipitates  brown 
oxide  of  silver  from  the  nitrate  ;  this  is  not  dissolved  by  an  excess, 
but  the  oxide  is  blackened  and  reduced.  C.  Iodine  water  gives  a 
reddish  brown  precipitate,  which  is  redissolved  ;  an  excess  of  iodine 
water  causes  a  yellowish  precipitate .  7.  It  gives  a  yellow  crystalline 
precipitate  with  chloride  of  gold,  but  no  precipitate  with  chloride 
of  platinum.  8.  Tannic  acid  precipitates  it  of  a  dingy  white.  9. 
Gallic  acid  gives  no  precipitate,  but  slowly  acquires  a  yellowish 
colour.  Its  odour  and  insolubility  in  water,  as  well  as  several  of 
the  characters  above-mentioned,  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  nicotina 
and  ammonia,  but  it  may  be  readily  separated  from  ammonia  by 
the  chloriodide  of  potassium  and  mercury,  which  precipitates  it 
even  more  completely  tlian  tannic  acid.  It  discharges  the  colour  of 
a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  more  rapidly  than  ammonia, 
but  more  slowly  than  nicotina. 

Organic  mixtures. — The  process  described  for  nicotina  at  p.  84, 
will  be  found  effectual  for  the  separation  of  this  alkaloid  from  the 
contents  of  the  stomach.  It  is  easily  separated  by  ether  from  its 
watery  solution  ;  and,  on  the  addition  of  potash,  the  peculiar  odour 
of  conia  is  at  once  perceptible. 

The  reactions  produced  by  tests  on  small  quantities  of  an  organic 
extract  should  be  distrusted,  unless  there  is  strong  corroborative 
evidence  of  the  action  of  the  poison  on  the  body  from  the  symptoms. 
As  in  reference  to  strychnia,  veratria,  and  other  alkaloids,  an  in- 
cautious operator  may  readily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has 
found  '  traces,'  and  ascribe  death  to  the  poison.  The  following  case 
occurred  in  Germany  a  few  years  since.  A  man  died  very  suddenly, 
i.e.  in  two  hours  and  a  half  after  going  to  bed,  and  it  was  alleged 
that  his  wife  had  poisoned  him.  The  persons  commissioned  to  make 
the  analysis,  deposed  that  they  had  found  traces  of  conia  in  the 
stomach,  intestines,  and  kidneys,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  man  had  died  from  the  effects  of  hemlock,  which  implicated 
his  wife  in  a  charge  of  murder.  Some  doubt  ajipears  to  have  arisen 
in  the  minds  of  the  authorities  on  this  point,  and  they  submitted 
thi-ee  questions  for  the  consideration  of  a  Medical  College.  1.  Is 
there  reason  to  believe  that  conia  has  really  been  found  in  the 
body  of  deceased  ?  2.  If  existing  in  the  body,  may  it  have  been 
spontaneously  produced,  or  does  it  show  administration  from  with- 
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out  ?  Does  its  detection  in  the  body  incontestably  prove  that  the 
deceased  died  from  poisoning  by  conia  or  hemlock  'S  3.  Is  it  im- 
probable that  deceased  poisoned  himself  with  hemlock ']  The  College 
decided  that  there  was  not  suihcient  evidence  to  show  that  death 
had  been  caused  by  hemlock.  The  matter  was  tlien  referred  to 
Mitscherlich  and  Casper,  of  Berlin,  and  they  found  that  the  chemical 
processes  pursued  failed  to  detect  conia  in  the  body — that  there  was 
nothing  to  indicate  that  deceased  had  taken  hemlock  or  conia  in  any 
form,  and  that  the  state  of  the  windpipe  sufficiently  accounted  for 
the  sudden  death  of  deceased.  He  had  eaten  and  drunk  freely, 
had  vomited  after  gouig  to  bed  ;  and  a  portion  of  the  food  had  entered 
the  trachea  and  had  suflbcated  liim  !  (See  Casper's  '  Vierteljahrs- 
sclu-ift,'  1859,  p.  194.) 

AVATER-HEMLOCK  (CICUTA  VIROSA). 

The  Water-Hemlock  or  Cowhane  (Hooker)  has  given  rise  to  several 
fatal  accidents — its  roots  having  been  mistaken  for  parsnips.  The 
whole  of  the  plant  is  poisonous  ;  but  the  roots  are  the  most  active, 
especially  when  gathered  early  or  late  in  the  year. 

f>)jmptoms  and  effects. — The  sympcoms  produced  by  the  roots 
are  giddiness,  dimness  of  sight,  headache,  and  difficulty  of  breathing. 
Tliere  is  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  with  vomiting,  and  these 
symptoms  are  accompanied  by  heat  and  drj'ness  of  the  tln-oat. 
Convulsions  have  been  observed  to  precede  death.  In  the  cases  of 
three  children  who  died  in  convulsions  from  this  poison,  Mertzdorff 
found  an  injected  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
with  redness  of  the  air-passages,  as  well  as  of  the  cardia  and  pylorus  ; 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  the  sinuses  were  hlled  witli  dark  liquid 
blood.  (Wibmer,  Cicuta,  119.)  In  a  fatal  case  which  occurred 
to  Wepfer,  the  patient,  a  man,  set.  20,  who  had  eaten  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  rout,  was  found  with  his  face  swollen  and  his  eyes  pro- 
jecting. He  breathed  with  great  difficulty,  and  foamed  at  the 
mouth.  He  was  seized  with  a  severe  ei^ileptic  fit  ;  his  limbs 
assum.ed  a  tetanic  stiffness,  and  there  was  spasmodic  breathing. 
He  was  quite  unconscious,  and  speedily  died.  The  only  marked 
appearances  were  fluidity  of  the  blood,  and  patches  of  redness  on 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.    (Wibmei",  Loc.  cit.) 

Dr.  Badgcly  communicated  some  cases  of  poisoning  by  tliis  plant 
to  the  '  Montreal  Medical  Gazette  '  (June  1844).  Fom-  children,  be- 
tween five  and  seven  years  of  age,  ate  the  roots  of  water-hemlock 
by  mistake  for  parsnips.  Within  half  an  hour  they  were  all  seized 
with  extreme  nausea,  burning  pain  at  the  jiit  of  the  .stomach,  and 
colicky  pains  in  the  bowels  ;  they  all  complained,  on  reaching  their 
homes,  of  sickness,  for  wliich  warm  milk  was  administered  to  them. 
Eft'orts  to  vomit  were  induced  ;  in  one,  there  was  full  vomiting,  but 
in  the  other  three  nothing  was  ejected  from  the  stomach,  The  pains 
gradually  increased  in  two  of  them  ;  and,  in  the  space  of  about  two> 
hours  froui  the  time  of  their  eating  the  roots,  they  were  labouring 
under  complete  coma,  with  tetanic  convulsions—  the  jaws  were  rigidly 
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fixed,  there  was  deep  stertor,  and  the  whole  of  the  face  was  piifFed  and 
bloated,  having  precisely  the  appearance  of  the  head  of  a  person  who 
had  been  for  some  hours  under  water  ;  pulse  intermitting,  some- 
tunes  imperceptible.  Emetics  were  exliibited,  but  without  effect ; 
and  injections  of  castor-oil  and  oil  of  tiu-pentine  were  employed 
with  great  relief.  The  child  who  had  eaten  most  sparingly  had 
taken  warm  milk,  and  had  vomited  freely.  One  died  in  three 
hours  ;  the  others  recovered. 

A  girl,  set.  8,  who  had  eaten  this  plant,  was  found  lying  quite 
insensible.  Her  respiration  was  feeble,  and  rattling  ;  the  pulse  soft, 
small,  and  scarcely  perceptible  ;  the  pupils  were  dilated  and  fixed ;  the 
face  pallid;  limbs  flaccid  ;  abdomen  distended ;  and  there  was  general 
coldness  of  the  surface,  with  an  entire  loss  of  the  power  of  swallowing. 
Stimulating  embrocations  and  cataplasms  were  applied,  and  after 
some  hours  the  pupils  contracted  ;  the  body  became  warm  ;  the 
breathing  easier  ;  but  there  were  involuntary  movements  of  the 
limbs.  There  was  a  slight  return  of  consciousness  and  the  power  of 
speaking,  but  the  difliculty  of  swallowing  continued  ;  and  the  patient 
died  in  about  sixteen  houi-s.  (Dr.  Schlesier  in  Canstatt's  '  Jaliresb.' 
1844,  p.  229.) 

A  man  ate  a  portion  of  the  root  of  this  plant  in  a  cooked  state. 
It  had  a  sweetish  taste,  and  was  of  the  colour  of  a  parsnip.  Half 
an  hour  after  his  dinner  he  felt  giddiness  and  great  dryness  of  the 
throat.  He  walked  home  with  great  difficulty,  his  legs  being  very 
unsteady,  and  all  surrounding  objects  appeared  to  him  as  if  they 
were  advancing  or  receding.  In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  the  legs 
were  paralysed — the  arms  numbed,  and  their  movements  weak  ;  the 
face  wa,s  anxious  and  flushed,  and  he  had  an  apprehension  of  death. 
The  skin  was  warm  and  dry — the  pulse  90.  An  emetic  was  given. 
In  two  hours  he  was  able  to  stand,  and  with  difficulty  walked  across 
the  room.  He  passed  much  urine,  and  had  hallucinations.  In 
seven  hours  the  legs  were  cold,  pupils  dilated,  skin  and  throat  dry, 
with  occasional  deUrium.  There  was  no  purging.  In  two  days  he 
recovered.  ('  Lancet,'  1871,  vol.  2,  p.  396.)  In  the  '  Pharmaceutical 
Journal 'for  June  1872,  p.  1063,  two  fatal  cases  are  reported  to 
have  occurred  at  Chester.  The  boys  ate  the 
roots,  supposing  them  to  be  wild  celery. 
Symptoms  of  poisoning  soon  came  on.  They 
suffered  from  severe  convulsions  with  trismus 
(lock-jaw)  before  death. 

Analysis. — There  are  no  means  of  identify- 
ing this  plant  except  by  the  determination  of 
its  botanical  characters.    It  grows  abundantly 

o„„^„„f  •  .*  on  the  borders  of  ditches,  ponds,  and  streams. 

Seeds  of  cicutavirosa,  mag-  t,      ,        •    ji  •  i  ,  '         •  '  ,     ,         ,  t 

nifled  (Lindiey).       Its  Stem  IS  thick,  round,  sparingly  branched, 

and  often  attains  four  feet  in  height.    At  the 

lower  part  it  is  large,  hollow,  and  divided  by  transverse  partitions 

into  large  cells.    The  leaves  are  large,  pinnated,  and  serrated  ;  they 

have  the  taste  of  parsley.    The  root,  which  has  a  strong  disagreeable 
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smell  and  an  acrid  taste,  is  thick,  short,  hollow,  and  has  numerous 
fibres  at  the  joints.  The  nature  of  the  poisonous  principle  is  un- 
known. 

The  CiouTA  Macttlata  is  possessed  of  equally  virulent  proper- 
ties. Many  fatal  cases  have  occurred  in  the  United  States  from  the 
root  having  been  eaten  by  mistake. 


HEMLOCK  WATEE-DEOPWOKT  ((ENANTHE  CROCATA). 

This  umbelliferous  plant  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  streams 
and  ditches.  It  is  one  of  the  most  poisonous  of  the  order,  and  it  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  English  vegetable 
poisons.  It  is  found  gi-owing  abundantly  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  m  the  south  of  Ireland.  Dr.  Pickells  has  collected  thirty 
cases  of  death  from  the  eating  of  the  root  ;  the  quantity  taken  in 
one  instance  did  not  exceed  the  top  of  the  finger  in  size  The 
symptoms  were  insensibility,  tetanus,  delirivun,  and  insanity.  Sir  R 
Christison  considers  that  this  plant,  as  it  grows  in  Scotland,  is  not 
poisonous  ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt,  from  various  recorded 
cases  that,  as  it  grows  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  it  is  endowed 
with  highly  noxious  properties. 

Symptoms  and  appearances.— A  set  of  cases  of  poisoning  by  the 
cenanthe  was  comnumicated  to  the  '  Medical  Gazette '  (vol.  34,  p. 
288),  by  Dr.  Bossey.    A  number  of  convicts,  while  engaged  at  work" 
at  Woolwich,  ate  the  leaves  and  roots  of  the  cenanthe.     In  about 
twenty  minutes,  one  man,  without  any  apparent  warning,  fell  down 
in  strong  convulsions,  wliich  soon  ceased,  but  left  a  wild  expression 
on  his  countenance.    Soon  afterwards,  as  many  as  nine  fell  into  a 
state  of  convulsion  and  insensibility.     The  face  of  the  man  first 
seized  became  bloated  and  livid ;  there  was  a  bloody  foam  about 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  ;  the  breathing  was  stertorous  and  convul- 
sive ;  there  was  gi-eat  prostration  of  strength,  and  insensibility  •  he 
died  m  five  m/mutes  after  the  symptoms  had  set  in.    A  second  died 
under  similar  symptoms  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  although  the  stpm- 
ach-pump  was  used,  and  some  leaves  were  extracted  with  the  fluids 
A  third,  who  had  assisted  in  carrying  the  two  former,  was  himself 
seized  with  convulsions,  and  died  in  about  an  hour  ;  and  soon  after 
him,  a  fourth  died,  in  spite  of  the  most  energetic  remedial  treat- 
ment by  cold  affusion,  emetics,  stimulants,  stimulating  friction  as 
well  as  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump.    Two  other  cases  proved 
fatal— the  one  in  nine  days,  and  the  other  in  eleven  ;  and  in  these 
two  cases  there  was  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal      On  in 
spectmg  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  quickly,  tliere  was  concrestion 
of  the  cerebral  vessels  ;  and,  in  one  instance,  a  layer  of  extra vasated 
blood  was  found  beneath  the  inner  membrane  (pia  mater)     In  the 
first  case,  which  proved  most  riuickly  fatal,  the  cerebral  vessels  were 
not  congested     The  pharynx  and  gullet  had  a  white  ap.iearance 
and  contained  some  mucus,  witli  portions  of  the  root.    The  linin,^ 
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membrane  of  the  windpipe  and  air-tubes  was  intensely  injected 
with  dark  blood.  The  kings  were  gorged  with  fluid  blood.  The 
blood  in  the  heart  was  very  black  and  fluid.  The  stomach  and  in- 
testines were  externally  of  a  pink  colour  ;  the  cavity  of  the  stomach 
was  lined  with  a  thick  viscid  mucus,  containing  portions  of  the  root. 
The  mucovis  membrane  was  much  corrugated,  and  the  follicles  were 
particularly  enlarged.  Similar  appeai-ances  were  met  with  in  all. 
In  the  two  protracted  cases,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  was  softened  and  thickened.  It  had  a  pink  colour  ex- 
ternally, but  no  red  appearance  internally.  The  vessels  of  the  brain 
were  congested.  In  the  other  convicts  who  partook  of  the  roots, 
the  symptoms  were  not  so  severe.  Under  the  free  use  of  purgatives, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  root  was  discharged,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  men  recovered.  These  cases  show  that  the  oenanthe  is  a 
powerful  poison.  It  destroys  life  with  even  greater  rapidity  than 
arsenic  ;  for  it  here  proved  fatal  to  a  strong  healthy  man  in  less  than 
one  hour.  Chemists  have  not  yet  ascertained  on  what  principle  its 
active  properties  depend,  but  they  appear  to  reside  chiefly  in  the 
root. 

In  March  1846,  Dr.  Unger  met  with  the  following  cases.  A 
woman  dug  up  some  roots  which  she  supposed  to  be  parsnips. 
They  were  dressed  for  dinner  as  usual  in  an  earthen  pot  in  which 
her  food  was  commonly  prepared.  The  woman,  as  well  as  her  hus- 
band and  two  children,  partook  of  them.  Dr.  Unger  was  suddenly 
called  to  see  them  in  the  evening,  and  found  them  apparently 
labouring  under  delirimn  tremens.  They  were  in  constant  motion, 
talking  incessantly,  without  knowing  what  they  said,  and  fancying 
they  saw  objects  which  had  no  existence.  They  fought  with  each 
other,  and  were  occasionally  attacked  with  fits  of  convulsive  laughter. 
The  countenance  was  pale,  the  pupil  dilated,  the  look  vague,  tongue 
clean,  moist  and  tremulous  ;  and  the  pulse,  which,  owing  to  the 
incessant  motion,  was  felt  with  great  difliculty,  appeared  smaller, 
weaker,  and  slower  than  natural.  The  patients  rejected  everything 
that  was  offered  to  them,  and  were  obUged  to  be  restrained  by  force. 
A  neighbour  who  had  eaten  a  small  portion  of  the  roots,  suffered 
froi^t  giddiness  and  general  uneasiness  ;  she  was,  however,  per- 
fectly conscious,  and  refused  to  take  any  remedy.  Emetics  led 
ultimately  to  the  rejection  from  the  stomach  of  a  large  quantity  of 
the  undigested  root.  After  this,  the  symptoms  abated  ;  and  the 
next  morning,  with  the  exception  of  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  head, 
they  had  all  recovered.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  was  no  pm-ging. 
('Gaz.  des  Hopitaux,'  Sept.  19,  1846.) 

The  root  is  considered  to  be  the  most  active  part  of  the  plant  ; 
it  is  of  a  yellowish- white  colour,  and  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste. 
A  very  small  poi-tion  of  it,  unless  speedily  ejected  from  the  stomach, 
will  suffice  to  destroy  Hfe.  The  symptoms  have  been  occasionally 
delayed  in  then-  appearance  ;  but,  as  in  Dr.  Bossey's  cases,  when 
they  have  once  commenced,  they  run  on  to  a  fatal  termination  with 
great  rapidity. 


SYMPTOMS  AND  APPEARANCES. 


Dr.  Woodville  relates  that  three  men  ate,  or  rather  tasted,  of  the 
root.  One  was  soon  afterwards  seized  with  convulsions  and  died  ; 
two  others  suflered  from  nervous  symptoms,  including  locked-jaw, 
and  one  of  these  died  ;  a  fourth  had  dizziness,  and  he  slowly  re- 
covered. It  is  remarkable  that  there  was  no  vomiting,  nor  any 
tendency  to  vomit.  The  following  set  of  cases  occurred  in  Ireland. 
Eight  boys  ate  the  plant  for  water-parsnip.  In  fom-  or  five  hours 
the  eldest  became  suddenly  convulsed,  and  died  ;  and  before  the 
next  morning  fom-  others  died.  Of  the  remaining  three,  one  was 
maniacal  for  several  hours  ;  the  other  lost  his  hair  and  nails  ;  and 
the  thii-d  escaped.  ('  Medical  Botany,'  vol.  4,  p.  144.)  They  who 
have  vomited  at  an  early  stage  have  generally  recovered. 

In  Sept.  1853,  four  children  ate  some  of  the  roots  of  the  cenanthe, 
the  quantity  taken  being  equal  in  size  to  a  man's  thmnb.  This 
was  at  2  P.M.  Four  hours  afterwards,  according  to  the  report  of 
Dr.  Nevins,  one  of  them,  a  boy,  was  perfectly  insensible,  and  his 
face  was  livid  and  turgid.  He  had  previously  vomited  blood  ;  and 
bloody  mucus  oozed  from  his  mouth  on  admission.  There  wei-e 
violent  convulsions  affecting  the  flexor  muscles.  The  trunk  was 
powerfully  bent  forward,  the  hands  clenched  even  after  death,  and 
the  jaws  were  rigidly  closed.  The  respii-ation  was  spasmodic. 
The  pupils  were  at  first  contracted,  but  afterwards  dilated  ;  they 
acted  very  feebly  under  the  stimulus  of  light.  The  pulse  was 
almost  imperceptible.  Tins  continued  until  death,  which  occurred 
twelve  hours  after  the  taking  of  the  poison.  There  was  no  return 
of  consciousness,  and  the  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles 
continued  with  slight  intermissions  as  long  as  the  boy  lived.  The 
other  children  recovered.  One  was  insensible  and  convulsed  ;  a 
third  had  only  abdominal  pain  and  no  cerebral  symptoms.  The 
quantity  eaten  in  the  latter  case  was  unknown.  (Mi-.  Kesteven's 
Quarterly  Report  on  Toxicology,  April  1852,  p.  583,  from  'Asso- 
ciation Journal '  of  December  2,  1853). 

In  April  1857,  two  fatal  cases  occm-red  at  West  Boldon  in  Dur- 
ham. Two  labourers  ate  some  of  the  root  of  the  (jenanthe.  They 
were  found  soon  afterwards  lying  insensible  and  speechless,  their 
faces  livid,  tongues  swollen  and  protruded,  and  there  were  convul- 
sive movements  of  their  teeth,  frothy  mucus  with  blood  about  their 
mouths,  eyes  full  and  projecting,  pupils  dilated,  breathing  ster- 
torous and  laboured,  with  occasional  general  convulsions.  They 
both  died  in  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  time  at  which  they  were 
first  discovered.  On  inspection,  it  was  found  that  there  had  been 
bleeding  from  the  ears  ;  the  abdomen  was  livid  and  swollen.  The 
stomach  contained  a  gnielly  liquid  with  some  of  the  partly  digested 
roots  ;  on  removing  this  liquid,  the  membrane  was  found  congested 
and  softened.  The  lungs  were  engorged  with  dark  liquid  blood, 
and  the  blood  contained  in  the  heart  was  in  a  similar  state.  Mr! 
Boyle,  to  whom  these  cases  occurred,  forwarded  to  me  a  portion  of 
the  roots,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  roots  of  the 
cenanthe  crocata. 
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In  April  1875,  Mr.  Drinkwater,  of  Llangollen,  referred  to  me 
the  following  cases  of  poisoning  with  tliis  plant.  Several  children 
ate  the  roots  or  tubers  of  the  plant  thinking  they  were  parsnips. 
One  was  found  dead  and  cold  in  three  hours  from  the  time  that  he 
was  last  seen.  The  hands,  fingers,  and  toes  were  contracted  as  if 
he  had  been  convulsed.  The  body  was  found  about  half  a  mile 
from  tlie  spot  where  the  roots  had  been  eaten.  The  deceased  had 
vomited  in  several  places.  On  inspection  the  vessels  of  the  head 
were  found  loaded  with  black  venous  blood  ;  all  the  external  part 
of  the  brain  below  the  pia  mater  appeared  quite  black  with  blood. 
The  lungs  and  heart  were  in  the  same  congested  state.  The  sto- 
mach was  slightly  congested  at  the  orifices.  It  contained  the  mas- 
ticated root  and  leaves  of  the  cenanthe.  Another  boy  had  walked 
fifty  yards  from  the  brook.  He  had  then  fallen  on  Ms  face  and 
vomited.  His  face  was  black,  and  froth  issued  from  his  mouth. 
A  third  child  who  had  eaten  the  root,  went  home,  suffered  from 
vomiting  and  purging,  and  recovered.  I  examined  the  root,  and 
found  it  to  have  the  usual  characters  of  the  cenanthe  crocata. 

In  February  1858,  some  sailors  who  had  been  sent  ashore  from 
their  sliip,  collected  a  quantity  of  the  tubers  of  the  cenanthe,  and 
ate  them.  Those  who  sufiFered  were  for  the  most  part  suddenly 
seized  with  symptoms  of  a  violent  kind,  which  came  on  in  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  Some  of  the  men  who  had  eaten  the  roots 
were  enabled  to  move  about  and  assist  in  relieving  the  others  up  to 
the  time  at  which  they  were  themselves  attacked.  The  first  man 
seized  was  found  insensible,  and  his  body  immovably  rigid  ;  he  was 
moaning  and  breathing  stertorously  ;  his  countenance  was  livid, 
the  eyes  were  fixed  and  the  pupils  dilated  ;  a  bloody  froth  escaped 
from  the  mouth.  There  was  opisthotonos  ;  the  pulse  was  feeble, 
and  the  action  of  the  heart  scarcely  percejitible  ;  the  lower  jaw 
firmly  locked,  the  tongiie  much  injured,  and  slightly  protruding  ; 
death  took  place  quietly  in  about  eight  minutes.  In  another  case, 
in  spite  of  violent  vomiting,  the  man  was  seized  with  convulsions, 
and  after  a  succession  of  them,  died  in  two  hours.  The  roots  had 
been  for  some  time  in  his  body  before  emetics  were  given.  On  an 
inspection  of  the  first  case,  the  skin  was  livid,  the  stomach  empty, 
but  the  mucous  membrane  was  highly  congested,  and  there  adhered 
to  it  a  tough  viscid  mucus.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  a  pungent 
odour  was  perceived,  compared  to  that  of  burnt  celery  seed.  Some 
portions  of  the  root  were  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  smaU  in- 
testines. 

In  addition  to  the  convulsive  symptoms  above-mentioned,  the 
patients  suffered  from  cramps  in  the  legs,  pain  in  the  course  of  the 
spine,  extending  along  the  crural  and  sciatic  nerves,  giddiness, 
griping,  eructations  with  the  flavour  of  the  root,  debility  and  total 
loss  of  appetite.  (Dr.  Grahame  in  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  March 
6,  1858,  p.  241.) 

It  is  not  often  that  attempts  are  made  to  destroy  others  by  the 
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administration  o£  these  vegetable  poisons  ;  but  a  case  occurred  in 
France,  in  which  a  woman  attempted  to  poison  her  husband  by 
mixing  slices  of  the  root  of  this  plant  with  his  soup.  The  woman 
was  tried  for  the  crime,  and  Mr.  Toulmouche  deposed  at  the  trial 
that  the  plant  from  which  the  root  had  been  taken,  was  the  cenanthe 
crocata — that  it  was  a  powerful  poison,  and  might  cause  death  in 
two  or  thi-ee  hours.  The  prisoner  was  convicted,  and  condemned 
to  ten  years  at  the  galleys.  ('  Gaz.  Me'd.'  Jan.  3, 1846,  p.  18  ;  also, 
'.Journ.  de  Chim.  Med.  1845,  p.  533.) 

The  leaves  and  stems  of  the  cenanthe  are  very  fatal  to  cattle. 
Dr.  Cameron,  of  Dublin,  met  with  the  following  case.  A  herd 
of  seventy-four  oxen  were  turned  into  the  demesne  of  Lord  Dun- 
raven  in  April.  In  a  few  days  the  animals  began  to  sicken,  and  in 
about  a  week,  forty-tliree  died  !  A  veterinary  surgeon  who  saw  them 
stated  that  in  most  of  the  cases  death  took  place  soon  after  the 
illness  was  observed.  The  animals  foamed  at  the  mouth,  had  dis- 
tended nostrils,  shivered  at  the  loins  and  the  hinder  extremities  ; 
the  respu-ation  was  rapid  and  laborious,  and  they  had  tetanic 
spasms,  the  neck  being 
curved  laterally  (pleu- 
rothotonos).  Some  of 
the  animals  reeled  in  a 
circle  for  several  mi- 
nutes, and  then  fell 
and  died  instantane- 
ously. The  stomachs 
of  one  were  sent  to  Dr. 
Cameron  for  inspec- 
tion. No  ordinary 
poison  was  present, 
but  in  the  herbage  of 
the  first  stomach  he 
found  many  fragments 
of  a  plant  which  he  sus- 
pected to  be  cenanthe. 
He  sent  for  some  of 
the  herbage  of  tlae  de- 
mesne, and  it  included  a  large  proportion  of  cenanthe  crocata. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  cause  of  death.  ('  Lancet  ' 
June  28,  1873,  p.  918.) 

AiMly.ns. — The  cenanthe  crocata  can  be  identified  only  by  its 
botanical  characters.  The  leaves  are  of  a  dark  gi-een  colour,  with 
a  reddish-coloured  border.  They  have  no  unpleasant  odour  when 
rubbed.  The  plant  bears  a  gi-eater  resemblance  to  celery  than  most 
of  the  other  umbcllifortu.  Its  stem  is  channelled,  round,  smooth 
and  much  branched  of  a  yellowish-red  colour,  and  growing  to  the 
height  of  three  to  five  feet.  The  root  consists  of  a  series  of  larc^o 
oblong  fusiform  tubes  with  long  and  slender  fibres.    When  cut 


Fig.  82. 


c.  One  hnlE  of  a  seed  maguified, 
cl.  Ope  lialf  natural  size. 
e.  Group  of  seeds. 
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it  is  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  and  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste. 
It  is  the  most  active  part  of  the  plant.    The  leaves  yield  much 

tannic  acid  to  water,  but  the  de- 
coction appears  to  contain  no 
alkaloidal  base,  since  the  chlor- 
iodide  of  potassivim  and  mercury 
produces  no  precipitate  in  it. 
The  roots  and  stems  of  this  plant 
are  more  frequently  eaten  than 
the  leaves.  Nevertheless,  it  may 
be  occasionally  necessary  to 
identify  the  plant  by  the  leaves. 
The  annexed  engraving  (fig.  83) 
is  taken  from  a  photograph  of 
the  larger  leaves  of  the  oenanthe 
crocata,  grown  from  the  roots  of 
the  plant  procured  from  the  spot 
where  the  two  labourers  above- 
mentioned  had  taken  theii'  fatal 
meal.  The  smaller  leaves  of 
this  plant  are  much  wider  in 
proportion  to  their  length.  No 
poisonous  alkaloid  has  yet  been 
sejiarated  from  the  plant.  The 
jieculiar  form  of  the  seeds  may 
Leaves  o£  cunimthe  crocata.  aid  identification  (see  fig.  82, 

p.  743). 

FINE-LEAVED  WATER-HEMLOCK  OR  DROPWORT  (OSNANTHE 
PHBLLANDKIUM    OR  PHELLANDRIUM  AQUATICUM). 

This  is  another  umbelliferous  plant,  which,  like  the  oenanthe,  is 
often  popularly  called  water-parsnip.  It  grows  by  the  banks  of 
rivers,  ditches,  and  ponds.  It  is  poisonous,  but  less  virulent  than 
the  oenanthe  crocata. 

Analysis. — The  poisonous  principle  is  unknown.  The  plant  has 
a  thick,  hollow,  smooth  jointed  stalk,  usually  about  three  feet  in 
height  ;  the  leaves  are  very  fine,  small,  and  much  subdivided. 
They  are  of  a  dark  sliining  green  colour  ;  the  root  is  thick,  taper- 
ing, jointed,  and  sends  off  numerous  long  slender  fibres. 

fool's  parsley  (iETHUSA  CYNAPIUM). 

Fool's  Parsley,  or  Lesser  Hemlock,  is  very  common  in  gardens 
and  hedgerows.  The  leaves  so  closely  resemble  those  of  parsley 
that  they  have  often  been  gathered  for  them  by  mistake. 

Although  this  plant  has  been  hitherto  ranlced  among  vegetable 
poisons,  and  described  as  sucli  by  Orfila,  M''ibmer,  Sir  R.  Christi- 
son,  Flandin,  Galtier,  and  Lindley,  the  recent  experiments  of  Dr. 
Harley  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  po.ssessed  of  poisonous 
properties.    The  alleged  cases  of  poisoning  with  ajthusa  reported 
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by  different  toxicologists  he  assigns  to  other  vegetables  mistaken 
for  it,  such  as  aconite,  osnanthe,  or  hemlock.  In  cases  of  vegetable 
poisoning,  botanical  experts  are  rarely  consulted,  and  mistakes 
respecting  the  real  nature  of  a  plant  may  be  therefore  easily  made. 
Medical  men  who  have  reported  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  fethusa 
have  certainly  misdescribed  the  plant,  and  have  thus  raised  a  doubt 
on  the  trustworthiness  of  their  reports.  At  the  same  time  the 
symptoms  which  they  have  described,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  hardly 
consistent  with  the  effects  of  aconite,  cenanthe,  or  hemlock. 

Symptoms  and  appearances.— JjinAlej,  in  his  '  Medical  Botany  ' 
(p.  2-1:8),  describes  the  leaves  of  fethusaas  poisonous,  narcotico-acrid 
and  emetic,  and  a  frequent  cause  of  dangerous  accidents  on  account 
of  theii-  resemblance  to  parsley.  A  woman  gave  to  two  of  her 
children  some  soup,  in  which  she  had  boiled  the  root  of  this  plant, 
mistaking  it  for  the  root  of  parsley.  They  were  both  seized  with 
severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  next  morning  one  of  them,  a 
boy,  aged  eight  years,  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  unconsciousness, 
and  his  jaws  were  spasmodically  fixed.  The  abdomen  was  swollen  ; 
there  was  vomiting  of  bloody  mucus,  with  obstinate  purging  ;  the 
extremities  were  cold,  and  the  whole  body  was  convulsed.  He  died 
in  twenty-four  horn-s.  The  only  appearances  met  with  were  redness 
of  the  hning  membrane  of  the  gullet  and  windpipe,  with  slight 
congestion  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  ('  Medicinisches  Jahr- 
buch. ') 

The  root  of  the  plant  is  also  considered  to  have  poisonous  pro- 
perties, and  among  the  reported  cases  of  poisoning  with  the  root 
of  aethusa  are  the  following.  In  May  1845,  a  girl  aged  five  years, 
m  good  health,  ate  the  bulbs  (?)  of  the  a3thusa  by  mistake  for  young 
turnips,  ahe  was  suddenly  seized  with  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
followed  by  sickness,  but  no  vomiting.  She  complained  of  feeling 
very  ill.  On  trying  to  eat,  she  could  not  swallow.  She  was  in- 
capable of  answering  questions,  and  her  countenance  bore  a  wild 
expression.  The  lower  jaw  became  fixed,  so  as  to  prevent  anji;hing 
being  introduced  into  the  mouth.  She  then  became  insensible, 
and  died  in  an  hour  from  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms  ;  so 
far  as  could  be  ascertained,  there  were  no  convulsions.  A  second 
child,  aged  three  years,  shortly  after  eating  the  same  substance, 
was  attacked  with  pain  in  the  stomach,  sickness,  vomiting,  and  pro- 
fuse perspiration.  She  soon  recovered,  with  the  exception  of  su tier- 
ing severe  griping  pains  without  purging,  but  these  disappeared  the 
following  day.  A  third  child,  of  the  same  age,  sutiered  from 
similar  symptoms.  Recovery  in  the  two  last  csises  was  due  to  the 
plant  having  been  eaten  on  a  full  stomach,  and  to  tlie  eflect  of  early 
and  copious  vomiting.  ('  Med.  Times,'  Aug.  23,  1845,  p.  408.)  Mr. 
Thomas  injected  about  two  ounces  of  the  juice  expressed  from  tlie 
recent  bulbs  (?)  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog  "through  an  aperture  in 
the  gullet,  which  he  afterwards  secured  by  a  ligature.  There  were 
violent  spasms  and  urgent  attempts  to  vomit.  In  most  of  tho 
animals  upon  which  this  experiment  was  tried,  death  took  place  in 
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from  one  to  four  hours.  As  Dr.  Harley  has  pointed  out,  the  root 
of  the  sethusa  is  not  a  bulb  ;  nevertheless  the  account  of  the  symp- 
toms is  hardly  consistent  -with  poisoning  by  cenanthe. 

The  following  case  occurred  to  Mr.  Stevenson.  Two  ladies  partook 
of  some  salad,  into  which  sethusa  cynapium  had  been  put  by  mistake 
for  parsley.  They  soon  experienced  a  troublesome  nausea,  with 
occasional  vomiting  ;  oppressive  headache,  giddiness,  and  a  strong 
propensity  to  sleep,  at  the  same  time  that  this  was  prevented  by 
frequent  startings  and  excessive  agitation.  There  was  a  sensation 
of  pungent  heat  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and  stomach,  with  difficulty 
of  swallowing,  thirst  and  loss  of  appetite.  There  was  numbness, 
ivith  tremors  of  the  limbs.  The  two  patients  only  slowly  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  poison.    (Churchill's  '  Botany.') 

Dr.  Harley,  after  quoting  fifteen  or  sixteen  reported  instances 
of  poisoning  with  iethusa  cynapium,  draws  the  conclusion  that 
the  plant  is  harmless,  and  ought  to  be  expunged  from  the  list  of 


Fig.  84.  Fig.  85. 


Portion  of  a  leaf  of  fool's  pai'sley,  b.  Magnified  30  diameters, 

natural  size.  c.  Group  of  seeds. 

vegetable  poisons.  He  performed  a  variety  of  experiments  on  him- 
self and  his  patients  with  the  juice  of  the  plant  and  with  tinctures 
prepared  from  the  ripe  and  green  fruit,  with  the  fluid  extract  and 
the  oleo-resin  separated  from  the  plant. 

The  largest  dose  of  the  juice  given  was  four  ounces  of  the 
spirituous  mixture,  which  is  equivalent  to  three  ounces  of  the  fresh 
juice  and  to  six  ounces  of  the  fresh  herb — a  quantity  greater  than 
was  assumed  to  have  been  taken  in  any  of  the  alleged  cases  of  poison- 
ing. The  maximum  dose  of  the  tincture  of  the  ripe  fruit  was  a  fluid 
ounce,  equivalent  to  ninety  grains  of  the  fruit.  The  largest  dose 
of  the  tincture  of  the  unripe  fruit  was  two  fluid  ounces,  equivalent 
to  more  than  300  grains  of  the  fruit.  Of  the  oleo-resin  ten  grains 
were  given  in  solution  to  a  healthy  adult.  With  these  doses  no 
effects  whatever  indicative  of  a  poisonous  action  were  j)roduced.  No 
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trace  of  gastric  irritation  or  any  other  symptom,  immediate  or  sub- 
sequent, occurred  in  any  case.  ('  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Reports,' 
1873,  vol.  4,  p.  43.) 

Analysis. — The  ajthusa  is  known  from  garden  parsley  by  the 
smeU  of  its  leaves  when  rubbed,  which  is  peculiar,  disagreeable,  and 
very  different  from  that  possessed  by  the  leaves  of  parsley  (see  p.  734), 
ante).  The  leaves  of  fool's  parsley  are  finer,  more  acute,  decurrent, 
of  a  darker  gi-een  colour.  They  are  represented  in  the  annexed 
illustration  (fig.  84)  from  a  photograph  of  the  leaf  of  the  living 
plant. 

Fig.  85  represents  the  seeds  of  the  plant  of  the  natural  size  and 
magnified.  They  difi"er  from  those  of  other  umbeUiferse.  The  flower 
stem,  which  is  striated  or  slightly  grooved,  is  easily  known  from  all 
other  umbelliferous  plants  by  the  beard,  or  three  long  pendulovis 
leaves  of  the  involucrum  under  the  flower.  The  flowers  are  white 
— those  of  the  garden  parsley  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  The  root  is 
fusiform. 

This  plant  was,  at  one  time,  supposed  to  contain  conia,  but 
neither  this  nor  any  other  alkaloid  has  been  separated  from  it. 


CHAPTER  72. 

CEREBEO-.SPINAL    POISONS.  ACONITE    OH    MONKSHOOD. — SYMPTOMS    AND  AP- 
PEARANCES.— LEAVES.— ESTBACT. — BOOT.  POISONING    WITH    THE  TINC- 

TTTRE. — SYMPTOMS  AND  APPEAKANCES.  FMIMING's  TINCTUEE. — ANALYSIS: 

BOTANICAL  AND  CHEMICAL. — ACONITINA. 

MONKSHOOD  (aCONITUM  NAPELLUS). 

This  well-known  garden  plant  is  in  some  parts  of  the  country  called 
W olfshane,  and  in  Ireland  Bhie-rocket.  The  roots,  seeds,  and  leaves 
are  highly  poisonous,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid  aconitina. 
The  root  is  especially  noxious,  and  when  the  leaves  have  fallen  oif 
it  appears  to  possess  its  greatest  virulence.  The  root  and  leaves, 
when  masticated,  produce  a  cool  mimbing  sensation,  affecting  the 
lips,  tongue,  and  interior  of  the  mouth  generally.  At  first  the  i-oot 
appears  to  be  tasteless,  as  the  effects  are  only  fully  manifested  after 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  From  tasting  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  dried  root,  I  found  that  this  disagreeable  sensation  remained 
on  the  tongue  and  Hps  for  foiu-  hours.  In  larger  quantity  tlie  taste 
has  been  described  as  burning,  and  it  is  stated  to  have  been  followed 
by  a  hot  acrid  sensation  in  the  throat. 

Symptom..^  and  ujypmranccs.—ln.  from  five  minutes  to  an  hour 
after  the  poison  has  been  taken,  the  patient  complains  of  numbness 
and  tingling  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  which  arc  pai-cliod  ;  there  is 
headache  and  giddiness,  with  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  limbs 
a  loss  of  power  in  the  legs,  frotliing  at  the  mouth,  severe  pain  in 
the  abdomen,  followed  by  vomiting  and  purging.    In  some  cases 
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the  patient  is  completely  paralysed,  but  retaias  his  consciousness ; 
in  others  the  giddiness  is  followed  by  dimness  or  loss  of  sight,  deli- 
rium, and  other  cerebral  symptoms,  but  not  amounting  to  the  com- 
plete coma  produced  by  the  cerebral  or  narcotic  poisons.  As  the 
sjmiptoms  progi-ess  in  severity,  the  patient  complains  of  a  general 
numbness  and  tingling  in  the  fingers,  arms  and  legs.  There  is  also 
great  pain  or  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  The  pulse 
IS  small,  fluttering,  and  irregular,  sometimes  almost  imperceptible  ; 
the  heart's  action  is  weak,  and,  as  observed  in  two  cases  reported 
by  Dr.  St.  Clair  Gray,  intermittent.  He  also  noticed  in  these  cases 
a  dragging  of  the  limbs  and  skin.  The  eyes  are  generally  briUiant 
and  staring,  the  pupils  widely  dilated,  the  skin  cold  and  hvid,  the 
breathing  difficult,  with  a  feeling  as  if  the  breathing  would  be  en- 
tirely suspended.  Convulsions  are  not  commonly  observed  in  man, 
or  they  are  indicated  by  general  tremors,  and  twitchings  or  cramps 
of  the  voluntary  muscles.  The  poison  produces  convulsions  in 
animals. 

Dr.  Fleming,  who  has  closely  investigated  the  subject  of  poison- 
ing by  aconite,  considers  that  this  poison  may  cause  death— 1,  by 
producing  a  powerfully  sedative  impression  on  the  nervous  system  ; 
2,  by  paralysing  the  muscles  of  respiration,  and  causing  asphyxia  ; 
and  3,  by  producing  syncope.  The  last  is  the  most  common  mode  of 
death  in  man,  when  the  case  is  protracted  for  some  hours.  A  dose 
sufficiently  large  to  cause  death  by  syncope,  excites  in  the  first 
place,  niunbness  and  burning  heat  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and  stomach  ; 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  with  sickness  and  vomiting  ;  diminished  sensi- 
bility of  the  skin,  giddiness,  dimness  of  vision,  or  complete  blindness, 
ringing  in  the  ears,  and  occasionally  deafness,  frothing  at  the  mouth, 
a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  throat,  with  sensations  of  weight  and 
enlargement  of  various  parts  of  the  body,  but  especially  of  the  face 
and  ears,  gi-eat  muscular  weakness,  with  general  trembUng,  greater 
or  less  difficulty  of  breathing  and  speechlessness,  sinking  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  pulse  small,  feeble,  irregular,  finally  imperceptible, 
extremities  and  surface  of  the  body  cold  and  clammy,  countenance 
blanched,  and  the  hps  bloodless.  The  individual  dies  suddenly  ; 
the  mental  faculties  are  commonly  retained  to  the  last,  or  there  is 
only  slight  delirium.  The  case  generally  proves  fatal  in  from  one 
to  eight  hours  ;  if  it  lasts  beyond  this  period,  there  is  good  hope  of 
recovery.  -The  most  common  appearance  on  insjjection  is  a  general 
congestion  of  the  venous  system.  The  brain  and  membranes  are 
gorged  ;  in  some  instances  there  is  a  redness  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  alimentary  canal.  ('  An  Inquiry  on  the  Properties  of 
the  Aconitimi  Napellus,'  1845,  p.  43.) 

Leaves. — In  the  '  Lancet '  for  June  28,  1856  (p.  715),  is  reported 
the  case  of  a  child,  between  two  and  tliree  years  of  age,  who  died 
in  about  twenty  hours  after  eating  some  of  the  fresh  leaves  of 
aconite.  The  first  symptoms  were  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
vomiting,  and  a  contracted  state  of  the  pupils  ;  these  were  followed 
before  death  by  coUajase  and  coma.    The  stomach  and  intestines 
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were  found  much  inflamed,  the  latter  presenting  some  patches  ap- 
proaching to  gangrene.  The  leaves  of  aconite  are  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  thick,  and  of  a  peculiar  palmated  shape.  The  annexed 
illustration  (fig  86)  is  engi-aved  from  a  photograph  of  a  fresh  leaf. 
"Wlien  masticated  the  leaves  slowly  produce  on  the  lips  and  tongue 
a  persistent  sensation  of  tingling  and  numbness,  with  the  sense  of 
coohiess  observed  in  the  root.  They  are  less  powerful  than  the 
root  and  seeds.  The  seeds  dLfler  in  appearance  from  those  of  other 
poisonous  plants.    (See  fig.  87.) 

A  boy,  £Bt.  14,  ate  some  of  the  leaves  for  parsley.  In  about  two 
hours  he  complained  of  a  burning  sensation  in  the  mouth,  throat, 
and  .stomach,  and  vomited  freely.  Soon  after  this  he  fell  on  the 
ground  in  a  fit,  and  seven  hoiirs  after  having  taken  the  poison  he 
was  found  lying  across  the  bed  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  dead. 
On  inspection,  the  cerebral  vessels  were  fiUed  enormously  with 
dark-coloured  fluid  blood,  upwards  of  a  pound  of  which  escaped 


Fig.  86. 


Small  leaf  of  acuiiite,  iiatiirul  size,  from  a 
pliotograpli. 


from  the  skull  and  spinal  canal.  The  stomach  was  empty  ;  there 
was  a  deep  inflammatory  blush  over  the  whole  mucous  surface,  with 
patches  of  a  darker  colour.  {'  Med.  Cliir.  Rev.'  July  1844,  p.  261  • 
see  al.so  ca.se  in  '  Lancet,'  June  28,  1856,  p.  715.)  ' 
A  well-marked  case  of  poisoning  by  a  decoction  of  the  fresh  stalks 
and  leaves  of  this  plant  occun-ed  to  Mr.  Sayle.  A  man,  xt.  39, 
boiled  them  in  half  a  pint  of  beer  until  it  wa.s  reduced  to  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  ;  he  then  swallowed  half  of  it  as  a  medicine.  An  hour 
afterwards  he  was  found  in  bed,  rolling  liis  arms  about  and  foaming 
at  the  mouth  ;  the  pupils  were  widely  dilated,  the  legs  were  para- 
lysed, the  skin  was  cold  and  clammy,  there  was  groat  nausea,  the 
pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible,  and  he  was  perfectly  insensible.  He 
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soon  afterwards  died.  The  abdomen  was  examined,  and  the  only 
appearance  met  with  was  a  slight  redness  near  the  cardiac  extremity 
of  the  stomach.    ('  Med.  Times,'  Oct.  18,  1845,  p.  70.) 

Extract. — This  is  made  from  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  It  varies 
in  strength,  according  to  the  care  vised  in  its  preparation.  In  the 
hospital  at  Bordeaux,  Jive  grains  of  fresh  extract  of  aconite  were 
given  to  tliree  patients.  One  of  them  died  in  three  hours.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  taking  the  poison,  the  patients  had  tremors 
of  the  muscles,  and  a  pricking  sensation  over  their  bodies  ;  severe 
vomiting  followed.  They  became  quite  imconscious,  and  on  re- 
covering their  senses  there  was  confusion  of  sight,  with  intense 
headache  ;  the  skin  was  cold  and  clammy,  the  pulse  slow  and  irre- 
gular, and  the  breathing  short  and  hurried.  Two  of  the  patients 
recovered.  (' Med.  Chir.  Rev.' Oct.  1839,  p.  544.)  In  November 
1862  a  case  was  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Vachell,  of  Cardiff,  in 
which  a  man  died  from  the  effects  of  two  grains  of  the  extract  of 
aconite  taken  in  two  pills.  As  in  other  cases  in  which  active  poisons 
have  been  administered  in  pills,  the  symptoms  were  a  long  time  in 
appearing,  but  when  they  once  conunenced,  they  proceeded  rapidly 
to  a  fatal  termination. 

Root. — Poisoning  by  the  root  of  aconite  is  by  no  means  tinfre- 
quent.  In  the  autumn,  the  root  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  that  of 
horseradish.  It  has  been  thus  accidentally  eaten  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  has  caused  death.  It  produces,  when  eaten,  a  sense  of 
tingling  and  numbness  in  the  lips,  with  a  burning  sensation  in  the 
mouth  and  tliroat,  extending  to  the  stomach.  (Pereira,  '  Mat. 
Med.'  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  688.)  A  fatal  case  arising  from  the  root 
having  been  eaten  by  mistake  for  horseradish,  occurred  at  Bristol  ia 
the  autumn  of  1853.  The  deceased  in  this  case  is  stated  to  have 
taken  only  as  much  as  would  go  on  the  point  of  a  table  knife.  Mr. 
Herapath  calculated  the  quantity  at  thirty-five  grains,  and  estimated 
it  to  be  equivalent  to  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  of  pure  aconitina. 
A  similar  mistake  led  to  fatal  results  in  three  hours  in  a  case  which 
occurred  at  Lambeth,  and  another  set  of  cases  occurred  at  DingwaU, 
in  Scotland,  in  January  1856.  Here  three  persons  were  poisoned 
by  reason  of  their  having  had  sauce,  made  with  the  root  of  aconite, 
served  at  dinner  with  roast  beef  in  place  of  horseradish  sauce  ! 
They  were  healthy  adults  ;  they  all  died  within  three  hours  and  a 
half.  Mistakes  of  this  kind  show  deplorable  ignorance,  but  there 
is  always  the  risk  of  their  occurrence  when  horseradish  and  aconite 
are  grown  near  to  each  other  in  a  garden,  at  that  season  of  the  year 
when  the  leaves  have  fallen. 

A  trial  for  murder  by  poisoning  with  the  root  of  this  plant  took 
place  at  the  Monaghan  Lent  Assizes  in  1841  {Beg.  v.  McConkey),  in 
which  the  late  Dr.  Geoghegan,  of  Dublin,  conducted  the  medico- 
legal investigation.  The  medical  evidence  was  beset  with  diffi- 
culties, for  no  trace  of  the  poison  could  be  discovered  in  the  body, 
and  it  was  only  by  a  close  analysis  of  symptoms  and  appearances 
that  the  charge  was  brought  home  to  the  prisoner.    The  deceased 
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had  eaten  for  his  dinner  some  greens  dressed  for  him  by  the  prisoner  ; 
he  complained  of  their  having  a  shari?  taste,  and  this  was  perceived 
also  by  another  person  present,  who  tasted  them.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  deceased,  soon  after  the  meal,  had  vomited  a  greenish 
matter,  and  suffered  from  purging,  restlessness,  incoherence,  lock- 
jaw, and  clenching  of  the  hands.    He  died  in  about  three  hours 

Fig.  88. 


a.  Root  of  nconlte.  6.  a  portion  of  the  root  of  hoMerndieh. 

after  having  eaten  the  greens,  but  ivas  not  seen  by  a  medical  mnn 
while  hvmg.    The  chief  appearance  met  with  was^in  I^o  liaX 
where  the  mucous  membrane  was  of  a  light  reddish-browii  colour 
Traces  of  vegetable  matter  were  found  in  the  intestines;  b„t  no 
poison  could  be  detected  either  botanically  or  chemicallv  T 
symptoms  suffered  by  a  friend  of  the  deceased,  who  tTaSentSj; 
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tasted  the  greens,  were  very  characteristic  of  poisoning  by  aconite. 
In  two  mintites  he  felt  a  burning  heat  in  the  mouth,  throat,  gullet 
and  stomach,  then  a  sensation  of  swelling  in  the  face,  with  a  general 
feeling  of  numbness  and  creeping  of  the  skin.  Restlessness,  dim- 
ness of  sight,  and  stupor  almost  amounting  to  insensibility,  followed, 
and  in  about  an  hour  after  the  meal  he  was  found  speechless,  frothing 
at  the  nose  and  mouth,  the  hands  and  jaws  clenched,  appearing 
occasionally  as  if  dead,  and  then  agam  reviving.  Vomiting,  purging, 
tenderness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  cramps,  tingling  of  the  flesh, 
and  a  burning  taste  in  the  mouth,  followed.  This  man  did  not 
entirely  recover  until  after  the  lapse  of  five  weeks.  The  prisoner 
was  convicted  of  murder,  and  confessed  before  her  execution  that 
the  powdered  root  of  aconite  had  been  mixed  with  pepper  and 
sprinkled  over  the  greens.  ('Dub.  Med.  Jour.' vol.  19,  p.  403.) 
The  non-discovery  of  the  vegetable  or  of  the  alkaloid  aconitina  in 
the  body  was  raised  as  an  objection  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Greoghegan 
in  the  case  of  McCoiikey,  but  the  medical  and  general  evidence  taken 
together  was  considered  to  be  conclusive  of  the  fact  of  poisoning. 

Dr.  Geoghegan,  in  the  paper  referred  to,  quotes  two  other 
instances  of  poisoning  with  aconite,  one  of  a  man  aged  fifty-six, 
■who  died  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter  after  eating  the  root ;  and  the 
second,  a  boy  aged  seven,  who  died  in  two  hours,  having  been 
much  convulsed  before  death. 

It  is  stated  that  one  drachm  of  the  dried  root  has  been  known  to 
prove  fatal  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  less  than  this  would  cause  death. 
In  November  1856,  Mr.  Hadfield  forwarded  to  me  four  small  slices 
of  the  root,  taken  from  the  stomach  of  a  man  who  died  in  three 
hours.  The  quantity  which  he  had  swallowed  with  suicidal  inten- 
tion was  unknown  ;  but  none  was  thrown  ofi"  by  vomiting  so  far  as 
could  be  ascertained.  The  symptoms  within  half  an  hour  of  death 
were  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  parched  mouth,  intense  thirst, 
retching  and  vomiting  of  a  tenacious  mucus,  cold  perspiring 
skin,  imperceptible  pulse,  and  a  feeling  of  deadly  sickness.  The 
patient  was  conscious  ;  there  were  no  convulsions.  On  inspection, 
there  was  congestion  of  the  brain  as  well  as  of  its  membranes  ;  the 
heart  was  flaccid  ;  it  contained  some  blood  on  the  rigiit  side.  The 
stomach  contained  much  half-digested  food,  with  four  slices  of 
aconite  root,  apparently  unaltered.  The  mucous  membrane  pre- 
sented a  slight  reddish-brown  patch  at  the  greater  end,  of  the  size 
of  half-a-crown.  It  was  otherwise  healthy,  as  well  as  the  other 
organs.  (For  a  further  account  of  poisoning  by  this  plant  I  nmst 
refer  the  reader  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Geoghegan,  'Dub.  Jour.  Med. 
Sci.'  vol.  19,  p.  403.)  .  . 

Aconite  flnds  a  place  among  Indian  poisons.  From  a  statistical 
list  furnished  to  me  by  Dr.  B.  Brown,  there  were  nineteen  cases  of 
poisoning  by  aconite  in  the  Punjab  alone,  in  the  years  1861-73. 

There   are  these   striking  diS'erences    between  the  roots  :— 
1.  Aconite  root  (fig.  88,  p.  751)  is  very  short,  conical,  and  tapers  , 
rapidly  to  a  point.    2.  It  is  externally  of  an  earthy-brown  colour—. 
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internally  white  and  of  an  earthy  smell — the  cut  surface  is  rapidly 
reddened  by  exposure  to  air.  It  has  numerous  long  thin  fibres 
proceeding  from  it.  o.  It  has  at  first  a  bitter  taste,  but  after  a  few 
minutes  it  produces  a  disagi-eeable  sense  of  tingling  and  numbness 
on  the  lips  and  tongue.  1.  Horseradish  root  (fig.  89)  is  long,  cylin- 
di-ioal,  or  nearly  so,  and  of  the  same  thickness  for  many  inches. 
2.  It  is  externally  whitish-yellow,  and  has  a  pungent  odour  when 
scraped.  3.  Its  taste  is  sometimes  bitter,  but  it  produces  an  imme- 
diate hot  or  pungent  sensation,  without  any  feeling  of  numbness. 

The  Tincture. — Symptoms  and  appearances. — There  are  nume- 
rous instances  recorded  of  poisoning  by  aconite  under  the  form  of 
tincture  of  the  root.  In  a  case  which  occm-red  to  M.  Devay 
('  Cormack's  Edinburgh  Journal,'  April  1844),  a  man  is  stated  to 
have  recovered  in  tlu-ee  days  after  having  taken  upwards  of  ten 
drachms  of  the  tinctm-e  (only  infused  for  a  day  )  ;  but  this  could 
have  contained  no  aconitina.  The  late  Dr.  Male,  of  Birmingham, 
died  from  the  effects  of  not  more  than  eighty  drops  taken  in  ten 
doses,  over  a  period  of  four  days— the  largest  quantity  taken  at  once 
being  ten  drops.  ('  Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.'  Aug.  20,  1845, 
p.  535  ;  also  'Med.  Gaz.' vol.  36,  p.  861.)  The  late  Dr.  Pereira 
informed  me  that  he  had  known  tingling  and  general  numbness  of 
the  limbs  produced  in  hysterical  females  by  a  dose  of  only  five 
minims  of  a  carefully-prepared  tinctui-e.  Dr.  Topham  has  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  symptoms  produced  by  fifteen  minhns  of 
the  tincture  of  the  root  of  aconite.  Immediately  after  taking  the 
poison  in  a  mLxture  into  which  it  was  put  by  mistake,  the  patient  (a 
woman,  ast.  27),  felt  a  sensation  of  numbness  in  the  tongue,  with 
difliculty  of  swallowing.  There  were  convulsive  twitchings  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  and  she  lost  the  power  of  walking.  There  was 
complete  unconsciousness,  which  continued  for  two  hours,  when 
she  began  to  recover.  The  pupils  were  observed  to  be  sUghtly 
contracted.  The  intensity  of  the  symptoms  varied  at  intervals,  and 
came  on  m  paroxysms.  They  indicated  great  disorder  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  next  day  she  had  numbness  in  both  arms,  but  she 
rapidly  and  perfectly  recovered.  ('Lancet,'  July  19,  1851,  p.  66. 
See  also  a  report  of  a  case  of  recovery  in  '  Amer,  Jour  Med  Sci  ' 
Jan.  1862,  p.  285.) 

The  tincture  varies  much  in  strength.  In  the  '  Lancet,'  vol.  2 
1861,  p.  170,  it  is  stated  that  a  lady  recovered  who  had  swallowed 
two  teaspoonfuls  by  mistake  for  laudanum.  She  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  large  doses  of  laudanum.  After  she  had  swallowed 
the  aconite  she  coidd  not  rise  from  her  seat,  and  exclaimed  that  she 
had  lost  the  use  of  her  legs.  She  complained  of  a  burning  sensa- 
tion in  tlie  throat  and  constriction  at  the  cliest.  Her  mind  was 
clear,  and  she  had  the  consciousness  of  no  feeling  in  her  arms  and 
legs.  The  symptoms  subsided  in  two  hours,  and  she  recovered 
in  eight  hours.  Vomiting  had  been  early  promoted  by  emetics 
When  the  tincture  has  been  takcsn,  the  effect  upon  the  lips  and 
tongue  will  furnish  valuable  evidence,  aa  this  property  is  peculiar 
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to  aconite.  Taken  together  with  the  symptoms,  ifc  will  be  strong 
evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  poison.  At  the  trial  of  Dr.  Pritchard, 
for  the  murder  of  his  wife  and  mother-in-law  at  Glasgow  in  1865, 
Drs.  Penny  and  Adams  infen-ed  that  the  poison  administered  was 
aconite  by  the  sense  of  taste.  The  prisoner  had  artfully  added  the 
tincture  of  aconite  to  Battley's  Sedativ^e  Solution,  which  the  wife's 
mother  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking.  A  bottle,  with  a  portion 
of  the  '  sedative '  remaining  in  it,  was  found  in  the  pocket  of  the 
deceased.  A  soft  extract  was  obtained  by  evaporation,  which,  when 
applied  to  the  lips,  had  the  tingling  and  bejiumbing  taste  of  a 
similar  extract  obtained  from  Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite.  He 
obtained  from  it  aconitina  by  Stas's  process,  and  by  physiological 
experiments  on  rabbits  he  proved  that  aconite  was  the  cause  of 
death.    ('  On  the  Detection  of  Aconite,'  Glasgow,  1865.) 

In  January  1853,  a  case  of  poisoning  by  tincture  of  aconite 
occurred  at  a  convent  near  Bristol.  One  of  the  inmates  named 
'  Forty '  had  taken,  by  mistake,  seventy  minims  of  Fleming's  tinc- 
ture of  the  root  mixed  with  one  grain  of  acetate  of  morphia. 
This  was  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  a  few  minutes 
she  became  very  thirstj"^,  complained  of  a  burning  sensation  and 
pain  in  her  stomach,  to  relieve  which  she  swallowed  a  quantity 
of  cold  water.  In  fifteen  minutes  there  was  violent  vomiting, 
which  continued  for  two  hours.  She  lost  the  power  of  standing, 
and  v/as  very  restless.  The  pain  in  the  stomach  increased.  After 
the  first  hour  she  was  unable  to  do  more  than  turn  her  head  and 
vomit.  There  was  violent  straining  as  well  as  convulsive  move- 
ments of  the  muscles.  At  nine  o'clock  she  had  a  stupefied  look, 
complained  of  giddiness,  and  was  covered  with  a  cold  sweat.  At 
ten  o'clock  she  was  quiet  as  if  asleep.  She  was  conscious  until 
shortly  before  her  death,  which  took  place  in  about  four  hours 
after  she  had  taken  the  poison.  There  were  no  general  convulsions  ; 
the  pain  in  the  stomach  was  well  marked  throughout.  On  inspec- 
tion, the  face  and  lips  were  found  swollen  and  dark-coloured,  eyes 
bright,  pupils  dilated,  and  the  muscular  system  rigid.  The  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  were  congested,  but  the  brain  itself  was  firm 
and  healthy  ;  the  lungs  were  healthy  ;  there  was  merely  cadaveric 
congestion  from  gravitation.  The  heart  was  flaccid,  uterus  con- 
gested, bladder  empty,  and  sphincter  ani  relaxed.  The  stomach  con- 
tained some  mucus,  and  the  membrane  at  the  larger  curvature  was 
injected  (reddened)  in  patches,  but  otherwise  natural.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  duodenum  was  in  a  high  state  of  inflammation, 
abraded  in  patches,  softened  and  broken  down.  Some  spots  were 
of  a  very  dark  colour,  passing  to  mortification.  It  is  proper  to 
observe  that  the  deceased  died  on  the  5th  January,  and  the  inspec- 
tion was  not  made  untU  the  14th.  (Report  by  Dr.  O'Bryen, 
'  Association  Med.  Jour.'  Jan.  28,  1853,  p.  92.)  In  a  case  reported 
in  the  '  Lancet,'  1855,  vol.  1,  p.  467,  a  woman  died  in  five  hours 
from  two  drachms  of  the  tincture  taken  with  suicidal  intention. 
There  were  no  narcotic  symptoms. 
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In  1853  a  healthy  young  man  lost  his  life  at  Glasgow,  by  reason 
of  his  having  taken  a  mixture  containing  twenty-five  minims  of  tinc- 
ture of  aconite,  twenty  minims  of  tincture  of 'belladonna,  and  a 
di-achm  of  the  tinctm-e  of  musk.    Tlie  tincture  in  this  case  was 
prepared  with  sixteen  ounces  of  the  root  of  aconite  to  thirty  fluid 
ounces  of  spiiit.    The  mixture  was  swallowed  at  6.30  ;  the  patient 
walked  to  a  friend's  house  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant, 
which  he  reached  at  7.20.    He  then  complained  of  being  sick,  and 
of  a  tnigling  sensation  in  his  hands  and  arms.    I]i  a  short  time  his 
hands  and  arms  were  so  benumbed  and  powerless,  that  when  he 
raised  them  he  could  not  keep  them  up.    Vomiting  came  on,  with 
convulsive  movements  of  the  body,  the  pulse  could  not  be  felt,  and 
the  patient,  retaining  his  consciousness  to  the  last,  died  within 
three  hours  from  the  time  of  taking  the  poison.    The  body  was 
inspected  two  days  after  death  by  Dr.  Easton.    The  veins  of  the 
brain  were  unusually  congested,  and  there  was  a  gi-eat  quantity  of 
serum  effused  in  the  arachnoid  membranes.     The  lungs  and  the 
right  cavities  of  the  heart  were  gorged  with  dark  blood.    The  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomach  was  of  a  dark  red  colour.    Death  was 
very  properly  referred  by  Dr.  Easton  to  the  action  of  aconite. 
('Assoc.  Med.  Jour.'  Sept.  16,  1853,  p.  817.) 

The  case  of  the  man  Runt  who,  in  November  1863,  destroyed 
his  wife  and  children  by  prussic  acid,  presents  some  features  of 
interest  in  reference  to  the  symptoms  and  appearances  produced  by 
tmcture  of  aconite.  The  quantity  of  tincture  taken  by  him  was  not 
determined  ;  but  the  man  was  soon  afterwards  seized  with  violent 
spasmodic  retching,  face  pale,  skin  cold  and  clammy,  pulse  small 
and  hardly  perceptible,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  feeble.  The 
pupils  were  much  dilated^  and  the  eyes  brilliant  and  sparkling  ;  the 
breathing  qiuet  and  regular,  except  during  the  fits.  He  complained 
of  pain  in  the  heart.  In  attempting  to  walk,  he  staggered,  and  had 
no  power  to  raise  his  arms.  He  was  perfectly  conscious,  called  for 
writing  matenals,  and  wrote  a  few  lines.  He  then  became  suddenly 
worse,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  Ms  death  he  lost  all  power 
and  sensation  in  his  Umbs,  the  sharpest  pinches  producing  no  im- 
pression. The  pulse  was  imperceptible.  Tliere  were  no  convulsions, 
but  complete  relaxation  of  the  limbs  at  death,  which  appeared  to 
arise  from  syncope  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  he  had  taken  the 
poison.  On  inspection  forty-two  hours  after  death,  there  was  oreat 
rigidity  of  the  muscles.  The  substance  of  the  brain  was  firm  and 
[lealtiiy  ;  the  vessels  on  the  surface  were  filled  with  blood  The 
^eart  was  healthy  ;  the  right  side  was  greatly  distended  with  dark 
fluid  blood  ;  the  left  side  contracted  and  quite  empty.  The  lunws 
(vere  healthy.  In  the  abdomen  the  viscera  wore  liealthy,  with  the 
3xception  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  Mr.  Puckle,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  the  above  particulars,  brought  the  stomach  to 
juy  3  Hospital,  and  we  examined  it  together.  There  was  great 
japillary  congestion  at  the  larger  end  of'the  stomach,  the  mucous 
nembrane  having  a  bright  red  colour.     There  wore  marks  of  irri- 
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tation,  with  softening  and  separation  of  the  mucous  lining,  the 
whole  of  the  membrane  being  in  a  highly  corrugated  condition. 
Traces  of  aconitina  were  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  The 
deceased  had  provided  himself  with  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of 
aconite,  and  had  swallowed  the  greater  jDart  of  this  mixed  with 
water. 

Several  cases  of  poisonmg  occurred  some  years  since  at  Lille,  in 
which  tincture  of  the  fresh  root  of  aconite  was  taken  by  mistake  for 
a  cordial.  The  symptoms  appeared  in  three  members  of  a  family 
in  half  an  hour  ;  there  was  severe  burning  pain  in  the  tlu-oat  and 
stomach,  with  vomiting,  purging,  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen. 
One  died  in  two  hours,  ;  the  second  in  two  and  a  half  hours  ;  the 
third,  who  had  deliriimi,  recovered.  The  only  appearance  met 
with  on  inspection  was  great  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  and  small  intestines.  ('  Ed.  M.  and  S.  J.'  vol.  28, 
p.  452.) 

In  February  1856,  Paymaster  Kent  died  from  the  eifects  of  one 
drachm  of  the  tincture,  taken  by  mistake.  The  symptoms  were 
giddiness,  with  intense  burning  pain  from  the  tongue  to  the  throat, 
a  loss  of  power  in  the  legs,  coldness  of  the  hands  and  feet  and  along 
the  spine,  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  fingers,  and  toes, 
dimness  of  vision,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  inability  to  swallow, 
weak  pulse,  and  involuntary  evacuations.  Just  before  death  there 
was  one  universal  convulsion.  He  revived,  gasped,  and  then  died. 
His  skin  at  this  time  was  cold,  his  lips  were  blue,  his  pulse  was 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  his  breathing  oppressed.  He  died  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  he  had  taken  the  poison,  which  had  been  dispensed 
by  mistake  for  another  tincture.  Emetics  produced  active  vomiting, 
but  the  poison  had  already  been  absorbed.  On  inspection,  the  sto- 
mach contained  a  dark-brown  fluid  ;  the  mucous  membrane  was  con- 
gested in  patches  of  various  sizes,  and  of  a  dark  red  colour.  The 
right  side  of  the  heart,  which  was  healthy,  was  filled  with  liquid 
venous  blood.  The  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  intestines  were 
congested.  The  bladder  was  empty.  (Dr.  Bone  in  '  Lancet,'  April 
5,  1856,  p.  369.)  In  September  1857,  the  wife  of  a  physician,  of 
Durham,  died  from  the  effects  of  one  drachm  of  tincture  of  aconite 
given  in  two  doses,  at  an  interval  of  some  hours.  It  had  been  given 
by  mistake  for  tincture  of  henbane. 

The  tincture  of  aconite,  according  to  the  British  pharmacopoeia, 
is  made  by  macerating  the  root  in  rectified  spirit.  Fleming's  tinc- 
ture is  also  made  with  the  root,  but  with  half  the  quantity  of  spirit. 
The  medicinal  dose  of  this  tincture  is  variously  stated,  owing  to  the 
great  difference  in  its  strength.  The  dose  of  the  B.  P.  tincture  is 
from  five  to  fifteen  minims.  The  late  Dr.  Pereira  states  that  a  dose 
of  six  minims  administered  twice,  produced  the  most  alai-ming 
symptoms  in  a  healthy  young  man.  ('Mat.  Med.'  vol.  2,  part  2, 
p.  693.) 

Fleming's  tincture  is  a  powerful  preparation,  and  might,  from 
its  appearance,  be  easily  mistaken  for  sherry  wine.     Since  tliis 
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tincture  is  as  deadly  in  its  operation  as  prussic  acid,  and  so  many 
accidents  have  occurred  from  the  use  of  it,  it  seems  advisable  that 
its  strength  should  be  reduced.     In  October  1852,  an  excise  officer 
lost  his  life  by  merely  tasting  Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite,  under 
the  supposition  tliat  it  was  flavom-ed  spirit.     He  was  able  to  walk 
from  the  Custom  House  over  London  Bridge,  but  he  died  in  about 
tour  hours  after  taking  the  poison.    A  liquid  sold  for  external  use 
under  the  name  of  Neuraline  appears  to  be  a  preparation  of  tinc- 
ture of  aconite  mixed  with  chloroform  and  rose-water  According 
to  Dr.  Harley  there  is  one  drop  and  a  half  of  Fleming's  tincture  in 
halt  a  bottle  of  the  so-called  neuraline.     It  operates  by  causing 
numbness  or  paralysis  of  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied  ThI 
death  of  the  Eon.  G.  B.  Vernon  was  ascribed  to  the  too  frequent 
use  of  this  preparation  extemaUy.     (' Pharm.  Jour.' Jan.  1872 
p.  bl8. )    The  same  ignorance  prevails  respecting  this  as  with  regard 
to  other  poisonous  substances  dissolved  in  alcohol,  namely,  that  it  is 
harmless  unless  the  skin  is  broken .    Unless  it  were  absorbed  by  the 
skm  It  could-  have  no  medicinal  operation,  and  the  effects  of  ab- 
sorption must  depend  on  the  quantity  applied  and  the  frequency 
with  which  It  IS  applied.     Alcohol  has  been  found  to  promote  the 
absorption  of  poisonous  agents  through  the  unbroken  skin  (See 
p;  9,  ante.)  ^ 

Amilysis.—The  botanical  charactei-s  of  the  leaves  and  root  of  this 
plant,  when  any  portions  can  be  obtained  for  examination,  will 
enable  a  medical  witness  to  identify  them.  The  root  has  been 
frequently  and  fatally  taken  for  horseradish,  but  there  are  striking 
dmerences.    (See  p.  752.) 

ACONITINA. 

The  alkaloidal  base  of  this  plant,  aconitina  or  ar.onitia,  is  a  most 
formidable  poison,  exceeding  all  others  in  its  effects.  The  propor- 
tion of  acomhna  contained  in  the  fresh  root,  amounts  to  about  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  in  an  ounce,  but  it  is  subject  to  variation.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Herapath,  the  dried  aconite  root  giwvn  in  England 
contains  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  grains  in  the  pound.  The  roots 
after  flowering  contain  the  largest  proportion.  The  late  Dr.  Pereira 
states  that  the  alkaloid  is  strongly  retained  in  the  vegetable  tissues 
even  after  their  compression.  Hence,  the  uncertainty  of  the  strength 
of  the  preparations  of  aconite.  Although  there  are  few  poisons°so 
deadly  as  aconitma-for  even  experiments  on  it  require  to  be  made 
with  the  greatest  caution-a  singular  instance  is  recorded  by  the  late 
Dr.  G.  Bird  m  which  a  gentleman  is  stated  to  have  recovered  after 
having  taken  two  (irains  and  a  Imlf.  ('Med.  Gaz.' vol  41  n  3()  ) 
In  this  case,  however,  there  appears  to  have  been  early  and'copiou"s 
vom.tmg,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  poison  had  probably  been 
discharged.  Enough  had  been  absorbed,  however,  to  produce  most 
serious  «ymptoms^  There  was  collapse,  coldness  of  skin,  cold  per- 
spiration, the  heart's  action  was  scarcely  perceptible,  and  there  was 
constant  spasmodic  vomiting  of  a  violent  kind. 
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According  to  the  late  Dr.  Pereira  tliis  alkaloid  cannot  be  ad- 
ministered internally  with  safety.  In  one  case  one-fiftieth  part  of 
a  grain  nearly  proved  fatal  to  an  elderly  lady  ('  Mat.  Med.'  vol.  2, 
part  2,  p.  695);  and  it  is  probable  that  one-tenth  pai't  of  a  grain  of 
pure  aconitina  would  prove  fatal  to  an  adult.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  some  samples  of  this  alkaloid  are  much  less  potent 
than  others,  and  the  chemical  properties  are  also  different.  (See 
paper  by  Schroff,  Reil's  'Journal  fiir  Toxikologie,'  h.  3.  1857, 
p.  335.)  The  case  reported  by  the  late  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  supra, 
may  thus  receive  an  explanation.  It  appears  that  some  samples 
of  English  aconitina  are  more  powerful  than  those  of  Germany,  but 
according  to  DragendorfF  the  difference  in  the  poisonous  effects  de- 
pends not  on  the  relative  proportion  of  aconitina  so  much  as  on  the 
presence  of  another  alkaloid,  which  he  describes  under  the  name  of 
Nepaline.  Thus  the  strongest  of  the  species  is  the  Aconitum  ferox, 
and  of  this  nepaline  is  a  constituent.  When  this  plant  is  used  for 
making  the  medicinal  prejiarations  of  aconite,  these  are  observed  to 
have  a  greater  potency.  The  action  of  nepaline  is  different  from 
that  of  aconitine  in  similar  doses.  An  animal  is  so  rapidly  killed  by 
nepaline  or  by  the  aconitum  ferox  in  any  form,  that  the  poison  does 
not  reach  the  large  intestines,  and  it  has  never  been  detected  in  the 
urine.  (Toxicologie  1873,  p.  301.)  The  only  pharmaceutical  pre- 
paration of  the  alkaloid  is  an  ointment  {unguentum  aconitise).  It 
consists  of  eight  grains  of  aconitina  dissolved  in  spirit  and  mixed 
with  one  ounce  of  lard. 

Chemical  properties. — Aconitina  is  not  very  soluble  in  water,  but 
it  is  dissolved  by  four  parts  of  alcohol,  two  of  ether,  and  two  and  a 
half  of  cliloroform.  It  is  soluble  in  benzole.  A  sample  of  Morson's 
aconitina  possessed  the  following  properties  : — It  was  in  whitish 
gi'anular  masses,  without  any  distinctly  crystalline  structure.  1. 
When  heated  it  readily  fused  and  burnt  in  the  air  with  a  briglit 
yellow  flame.  2.  Heated  in  a  close  tube,  it  evolved  first  an  alka- 
line and  then  an  acid  vapour.  3.  It  was  scarcely  soluble  in  water, 
but  was  dissolved  by  weak  acids  and  alcohol  ;  it  did  not  form  a 
crystallizable  salt  on  evaporation.  4.  Nitric  acid  dissolved  it  with- 
out causing  any  change  of  colom-.  6.  Sulphuric  acid  produced  no 
change  of  colour,  but  on  adding  a  crystal  of  bicluromate  of  potash, 
green  oxide  of  chromium  was  set  free.  6.  Iodic  acid  dissolved  it 
without  change  of  colour.  7.  Sulphomolybdic  acid  produced  with 
it  a  pale  yellowish  colour— sometimes  produced  by  sulphuric  acid 
only.  8.  Its  solutions  were  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  and  the 
cliloriodide  of  potassium  and  mercury.  9.  Iodine  water  gave  a  red- 
dish-brown precipitate  in  a  solution  of  the  sulphate.  10.  It  was 
precipitated  whitish-yellow  by  chloride  of  gold,  but  not  by  chloride 
of  platinum.  Gallic  acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  iodide  and  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium  produced  no  change  in  the  solution.  Dra- 
gendorff  recommends  concentrated  aulphuric  acid  as  a  good  test.  It 
dissolves  the  alkaloid  and  acquires  a  yellow  colour,  which  becomes 
brown,  then  reddish-brown  and  violet.    The  violet  colour  shows 
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itself  first  on  the  edges  and  is  the  more  slowly  produced  as  the 
aconitina  is  in  larger  quantity.  The  change  of  colour  takes  place 
in  about  two  hours  with  a  small  quantity.  The  bihydrate  or  a 
diluted  acid  is  without  effect.    (Op.  cit.  p.  393.) 

Organic  liquids.— This  alkaloid  is  sufficiently  soluble  in  ether  to 
be  ^separated  by  Stas's  process  employed  for  strychnia  (ante, 
p.  1 21).  Dr.  Headland  has  recommended  as  a  physiological  test 
for  aconitina,  the  application  of  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  acid 
contents  of  the  stomach.  If  l-20th  of  a  grain  be  obtained  it  wiU 
be  sufficient.  He  states  that  l-300th  of  a  grain  ^vill  poison  a 
mouse  with  characteristic  symptoms  ;  1-lOOth  a  small  bird  ;  1-lOOOth 
of  a  gi-ain  causes  tingling  and  numbness  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  ; 
1-lOOth  dissolved  in  spirit  and  rubbed  into  the  skin  causes  loss 
of  feebng,  lasting  for  some  time.  ('  Lancet,'  March  29,  1856, 
p.  343.)  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  chemical  and  physio- 
logical properties  of  this  alkaloid,  according  to  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  prepared.  (Bouchardat,  'Ann.  de  The'rap.'  3864,  pp.  48 
and  54  ;  also  1863,  p.  41.)  In  order  to  separate  aconitina  from 
the  root  or  leaves  Messrs.  Boiroux  and  Le'ger  advise  :— 1.  Making 
a  boiling  decoction  in  water  containing  one  per  cent,  of  tartaric 
acid.  2.  Evaporation  to  a  syrup,  and  the  residue  rendered  stroncrly 
alkaline  with  caustic  soda.  3.  The  alkaline  liquid  poured  a  little 
at  a  time  into  benzole.  4.  The  benzole  shaken  with  a  little  water 
acidulated  with  tartaric  acid.  5.  Precipitation  of  the  aconitina 
from  the  aqueous  acid  solution  by  ammonia.  ('Pharm.  Jour' 
Feb.  1875,  p.  662.) 
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DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE  (aTKOPA  BELLADONNA). 

There  are  several  plants  known  under  the  name  of  Nightshade 
which,  however,  differ  much  from  eacli  other.  The  Woody  Night- 
shade (SoLANtrM  Dulcamara),  and  the  Garden  Nightshade  or 
SoLANUM  Nigrum,  known  by  the  red  and  black  colour  of  their 
berries,  have  been  elsewhere  noticed  (page  676).  The  veo-etable 
poison  now  to  be  described  is  the  Deadly  Nightshade'!'  The 
leaves,  berries,  and  root  of  the  plant  are  poisonous.  They  owe 
their  noxious  effects  to  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid  yi  trnpia. 

Hym.ptom..i.— The  symptoms  produced  by  this  poison  are  of  a 
uniform  character,  and  as  a  summary  they  may  be  thus  described  ■ 
Heat  and  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  tliroat,  nausea,  vomitiuff' 
giddiness,  indistinct  or  double  vision,  delirium,  great  excitement 
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convulsions,  followed  by  stupor  and  lethargy.  Tlie  pupils  are 
much  dilated  and  the  eyes  are  insensible  to  light.  Tn  two  cases 
which  occurred  to  Mr.  Tufnell,  the  pupils  were  contracted  during 
sleep,  although  dilated  in  the  waking  state.  ('  Dub.  Med.  Press,' 
Jan.  5, 1853  ;  '  Journal  de  Chimie  Mddicale,'  1853,  p.  695.)  Several 
deaths  from  the  efl'ects  of  the  berries  occurred  in  this  metropolis  in 
the  autumn  of  1846.  The  followinc:  case  v/as  admitted  into  Guy's 
Hospital.  A  boy,  set.  14,  ate,  soon  after  breakfast,  about  thirty 
of  the  berries  of  belladonna,  which  he  had  bought  in  the  street.  In 
about  three  hours  it  appeared  to  him  as  if  his  face  was  swollen,  his 
throat  became  hot  and  dry,  vision  impaired,  objects  appeared  double, 
and  they  seemed  to  revolve  and  ran  backwards.  His  hands  and 
face  were  flushed,  and  his  eyelids  swollen  ;  there  were  occasional 
flashes  of  light  before  his  eyes.  He  tried  to  eat,  hwt  could  not 
swallow  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  throat.  In  endeavouring  to 
walk  home  he  stumbled  and  staggered  ;  and  he  felt  giddy  when- 
ever he  attempted  to  raise  his  head.  His  parents  thought  him  in- 
toxicated ;  he  was  incoherent,  frequently  counted  his  money,  and 
did  not  know  the  silver  from  the  copper  coin.  His  eyes  had  a 
iixed,  brilliant,  and  dazzling  gaze  ;  he  could  neither  hear  nor  speak 
plainly,  and  there  was  great  thirst  ;  he  caught  at  imaginary  objects 
in  the  air,  and  seemed  to  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  distance.  His 
fingers  were  in  constant  motion  ;  there  was  headache,  but  neither 
vomiting  nor  purging.  He  did  not  reach  the  hospital  until  nine 
hours  had  elapsed  ;  and  the  symptoms  were  then  much  the  same 
as  those  above  described.  He  attempted  to  get  out  of  bed  with  a 
reeling,  drunken  motion  ;  his  speech  was  thick  and  indistinct.  The 
pupils  were  so  strongly  dilated  that  there  was  merely  a  ring  of  iris, 
and  the  eyes  were  quite  insensible  to  light.  The  eyelids  did  not 
close  when  the  hand  was  passed  suddenly  before  them .  He  had 
evidently  lost  the  power  6i  vision  ;  although  he  stared  fixedly  at 
objects  as  if  he  saw  them.  The  nerves  of  common  sensation  were 
unafiected.  When  placed  on  his  legs  he  could  not  stand.  The 
pulse  was  90,  feeble,  and  compressible  :  his  mouth  was  in  constant 
motion,  as  if  he  were  eating  something.  His  bladder  was  full  of 
urine  on  admission.  He  continued  in  this  state  for  two  days,  being 
occasionally  conscious  ;  when,  by  a  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels, 
some  small  seeds  were  passed  ;  these  were  examined  and  identified 
as  the  seeds  of  belladonna.  The  boy  gradually  recovered,  and  left 
the  hospital  on  the  sixth  day  after  his  admission  ;  the  progress  of 
recovery  was  indicated  by  the  state  of  the  pupils,  which  had  then 
only  acquired  their  natural  size  and  power  of  contraction.  In 
three  other  cases  which  occurred  at  the  same  time,  the  berries 
having  been  baked  in  a  pie,  pains  in  the  limbs,  drowsiness,  insensi- 
bility, and  convulsions,  were  among  the  symptoms. 

In  two  instances  of  poisoning  by  the  berries  related  by  Dr.  Moll, 
the  symptoms  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  delirium  tre- 
mens, but  among  them  were  heat  and  dryness  of  the  throat,  loss 
of  power  of  swallowing,  incoherent  speech,  double  vision,  and 
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strange  spectral  illusions,  with  occasional  fits  of  wild  and  nn- 
governable  laughter.  On  the  following  morning  both  patients  re- 
covered as  if  from  a  dream  ;  but  they  suiiered  for  some  time  from 
languor,  thirst,  and  dryness  of  the  throat ;  the  pupils  also  con- 
tinued dilated.  (Casper's  '  Wochensclmft,'  January  10, 1846,  p.  26.) 
Two  cases  of  the  eifects  of  the  berries  on  children  are  quoted  in  the 
'  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.'  (Vol.  29,  p.  452.) 
Among  tlie  first  symptoms,  three  hours  after  the  berries  were  eaten, 
the  children  were  seized  with  uncontrollable  fits  of  laughter  ;  catch- 
ing at  objects  ;  incessant  incoherent  babble,  and  continued  agita- 
tion of  the  body,  -with  fixed  staring  eyes,  and  dilated  insensible 
pupils.  A  man,  £et.  34,  ate  about  fifty  berries  to  relicA^e  his  thirst. 
He  soon  perceived  a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat,  and  a  feeling 
of  stupefaction.  He  staggered  home  and  went  to  bed.  In  the 
evening  he  was  seized  with  such  violent  delirium  that  it  required 
tliree  men  to  confine  him.  His  face  was  livid  ;  his  eyes  were  in- 
jected and  protruding— the  pupils  strongly  dilated  ;  the  carotid 
arteries  pulsated  most  violently  ;  and  there  was  a  full,  hard,  and  fre- 
quent pulse,  with  loss  of  power  to  swallow.  He  was  bled,  and  in  about 
half  an  hour  was  able  to  swaUow  an  emetic  ;  this  brought  away  a 
violet  blue  or  purple  liquid,  which  is  always  a  well-marked  indica- 
tion of  this  form  of  poisoning.  Purgative  medicines  and  injec- 
tions were  employed,  and  the  man  recovered  his  consciousness  in 
about  twelve  hours.  (Case  by  Dr.  Rosenberger,  Canstatt's  '  Jahresb. ' 
1844,  vol.  5,  p.  295.)  In  six  other  cases,  reported  in  the  same  journal 
by  Dr.  Teschenmacher,  the  symptoms  varied  slightly  in  the  diflerent 
patients.  They  all  experienced  double  vision,  dilatation  of  the 
pupils,  constriction  of  the  throat,  giddiness,  and  a  tendency  to 
sleep  They  who  had  eaten  most  berries  fell  into  a  soporose  state, 
and  had  violent  convulsion.s  of  the  extremities.  In  twenty-four 
hours  the  whole  of  the  family  had  recovered. 

The  root  of  the  belladonna,  administered  in  the  form  of  decoc- 
tion as  a  clyster,  has  destroyed  life.  Four  scrnples  of  the  root 
were  employed,  and  the  liquid  strained  and  reduced  by  evapora- 
tion to  four  ounces,  was  injected.  After  a  slight  stage  of  excite- 
ment, the  patient,  a  woman,  set.  27,  fell  into  a  state  of  complete 
coma  ;  the  countenance  appeared  swollen,  and  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour  ;  the  pupils  were  excessively  dilated  ;  the  pulse  was  at  first 
full  and  hard,  then  small  ;  death  took  place  in  five  hours.  (Casper's 
;  Wochens  '  Feb.  8,  1845,  p.  101.)  This  case  proves  that,  in  poison- 
ing by  nightshade,  there  is  in  some  instances  little  or  no  delirium 
and  that  the  patient  may  be  at  once  thrown  into  a  fatal  ]ethar<ry  A 
case  of  recovery,  in  which  a  girl,  ret.  9,  masticated  portions tf' the 
root  of  belladonna,  is  reported  by  Mr.  Bullock.  ('Med.  Gaz.'vol 
19,  p.  265.)  In  two  hours  there  was  sickness,  lassitude,  and  dryl 
ne.ss  of  the  throat  ;  in  four  hours  delirium  with  convulsions  came 
on  ;  the  face  was  distorted,  the  eyes  were  protruded,  and  the 
pupils  widely  dilated.  The  girl  was  completely  insensible.  Under 
the  use  of  the  stomach-pump  and  emetics  slie  recovered. 
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Fio.  90. 


timail  leal  oi  bellauouiia, 
natural  size. 


The  leaves  of  belladonna  have  occasionally  given  rise  to  accidents. 
A  young  man  swallowed  an  infusion  of  two  drachms  of  the  leaves. 
In  about  an  hour  he  found  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  the  salivary 
secretion  was  suppressed,  and  objects  appeared  to  be  in  perpetual 
motion  before  him.  He  became  delirious,  attempted  repeatedly  to 
pass  his  urine,  but  could  not ;  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  he  was 
in  constant  motion,  although  his  gait  was  unsteady.    The  muscles 

of  his  face,  jaws,  and  limbs  were  agi- 
tated by  convulsive  twitchings  ;  the 
pupils  were  excessively  dilated,  and 
there  were  singular  hallucinations. 
There  was  neither  nausea,  vomiting, 
nor  purging.  Emetics,  injections,  and 
bleeding  were  resorted  to,  and  the 
next  morning  he  awoke  as  if  from  a 
dream.  The  leaves  of  belladonna  are 
peculiar  in  shape.  The  annexed  illus- 
tration (fig.  90)  is  from  a  photograph 
of  a  small  leaf  of  the  fresh  plant, 
showing  the  natural  venation  of  tlie 
living  leaf.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  Oct.  1847, 
p.  413.) 

Dr.  Garrod  has  communicated  to 
me  the  symptoms  which  one  of  his 
patients  and  himself  suffered  as  a 
result  of  taking  an  infusion  of  belladonna-leaves  which  had  been 
ignorantly  supplied  for  ash-leaves.  A  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
the  leaves  was  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  ten  ounces  of 
water.  Dr.  Garrod  took  about  half  a  wineglassful  of  this  de- 
coction, equivalent  to  eleven  grains  of  the  dried  leaves.  He 
believed,  at  the  time,  it  was  the  infusion  of  ash-leaves,  and 
wished  to  determine  by  taste  whether  it  was  good.  In  about  half 
an  hour  the  symptoms  commenced  by  swimming  in  the  head, 
intense  feeling  of  nervousness,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a  small 
and  rapid  pulse,  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  perver- 
sion of  taste,  indistinctness  of  vision,  dilatation  of  the  pupds, 
rapid  flow  of  ideas,  weakness  of  the  limbs,  and  slight  difficulty  of 
articulation.  His  taste  was  so  altered  that  some  brandy  given  to 
him  had  the  taste  of  the  infusion.  Some  of  the  infusion  was  put 
into  an  eye,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  dilated  the  pupil 
powerfully.  In  about  four  hours  Dr.  Garrod  had  recovered  from 
these  effects  ;  but  there  was  indistinctness  of  vision  with  dilated 
pupils  for  one  or  two  days,  and  a  generally  depressed  state  of  the 
nervous  system,  from  which  even  after  two  years  he  had  not  entirely 
recovered.  His  patient  took  half  a  pint  of  the  infusion,  equivalent 
to  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  dried  belladonna  leaves  ;  the 
symptoms  were  similar  but  more  severe,  and  lasted  for  a  longer 
time.  They  were  giddiness,  difficulty  in  walking,  dryness  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  and  perversion  of  taste,  indistinctness  of  vision. 
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and  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  bloodshot  eyes,  difficult  articulation, 
delii-ium,  coma  (insensibility),  scarlet  redness  of  the  skin  of  the 
face  and  neck,  followed  on  the  second  day  by  a  peeling  off  of  the 
cuticle.  This  last  symptom,  although  not  common,  has  been  ob- 
served in  other  cases  of  poisoning  by  belladonna  in  large  medicinal 
doses.  Some  of  these  symptoms  continued  more  or  less  for  ten 
hours.  The  patient  suffered  from  shock  to  the  nervous  system  for 
a  considerable  period  after  his  recovery  from  the  urgent  symptoms. 
One  of  the  effects  of  the  poison  was  to  produce,  in  both  cases,  an 
increased  secretion  from  the  kidneys. 

The  extract  of  belladoinia  appears  to  be  very  uncertain  in 
its  operation.  It  is  made  from  the  fresh  leaves  and  young  branches 
of  the  plants.    The  medicinal  dose  is  from  one  quarter  to  one  grain. 
In  a  case  which  occurred  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  an  ounce  of  the 
extract  was  taken  without  causing  death  ;  but  in  another  instance, 
a  child,  set.  9,  nearly  lost  his  life  by  a  dose  of  thirty  grains,  ad- 
ministered to  liim  in  mistake  for  extract  of  taraxacum.  Delirium 
came  on  in  half  an  hour  ;  this  was  followed  by  coma.  In  addition 
to  other  characteristic  symptoms,  the  child  suffered  from  convulsive 
twitchings  of  the  arms.    There  was  pain  in  the  head,  with  deranged 
vision,  for  ten  days  after  the  accident.    ('Prov.  Med.  Jour.'  Feb. 
24,  1847,  p.  98.    Sec  also  '  Pharmaceutical  Journal,'  Feb.  1853,  p. 
404.)  Dr.  Gray,  of  New  York,  has  related  a  case  in  which  a  child, 
between  two  and  three  years  of  age,  swallowed  from  eight  to  twelve 
grains  of  the  extract,  and  after  suffering  the  usual  symptoms  in  a 
severe  form  for  three  hours,  recovered.    This  gentleman  describes 
his  own  sensations  after  having  taken  a  large  dose  of  the  same  pre- 
paration.   They  bear  out  singularly  the  truth  of  the  descriptions 
given  by  other  observers.    (See  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  255.)  Mr. 
Iliff,  jun.  has  given  an  account  of  the  effects  produced  on  himself 
by  a  dose  of  nine  grains  of  the  extract  of  belladonna,  for  which  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  '  Lancet '  (Dec.  1,  1849,  p.  750.  See 
also  for  other  cases  '  Med.  Times,'  Aug.  30,  p.  234,  and  '  Ann. 
d'Hygiene,  1853,  vol.  1,  p.  417).    In  the  last  case  the  members 
of  a  famdy  suffered  from  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  the  extract, 
but  they  all  recovered.    In  the  '  Medical  Gazette  '  (vol.  42,  p.  589) 
will  be  found  the  report  of  an  inquest  in  a  case  of  alleged  poison- 
ing by  belladonna,  involving  many  points  regarding  this  poison. 
The  question  at  issue  was  wlicther  death  had  arisen  from  an  over- 
dose of  the  extract  or  from  natural  causes.    The  extract  of  bella- 
donna is  subject  to  great  variation  in  strength,  a  fact  which  luay 
furnish  an  explanation  of  certain  exceptional  cases  in  which  persons 
are  stated  to  have  recovered  from  large  doses  of  this  compound. 
A  case  occurred  to  Mr.  Edwards  in  which  a  woman,  a3t.  34,  re- 
covered after  having  swallowed  a  drachm  of  the  extract  by  mistake 
('  Lancet,'  May  24,  1851,  p.  508.)    Mr.  Solly  met  with  an  instance 
in  which  a  man  took  a  scruple  by  mistake.    No  symptoms  occurred 
for_  two  hours.    He  then  suffered  from  dryness  of  the  throat 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  fanciful,  delusions,  and  rambling,  inco- 
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herent  conversation.  The  pupils  were  dilated  and  insensible  to 
light-  -the  eyes  were  prominent  and  had  a  vacant  stare.  There  was 
drowsiness  with  a  feeble  and  irregular  pulse,  and  a  loss  of  muscular 
power.  Under  the  use  of  emetics,  the  man  recovered  the  next  dav. 
('  Lancet,'  Feb.  3,  1855,  p.  121.) 

Two  persons  swallowed  a  small  spoonful  of  the  extract  of  bella- 
donna by  mistake  for  that  of  juniper.  There  was  speedily  indistinct- 
ness of  vision,  with  tottering^  gait,  delirium,  incoherency,  hallucina- 
tions, and  dilatation  of  the  pupils.  In  one  patient  there  was  great 
cerebral  excitement.  The  apothecary  to  M^iom  the  extract  was 
taken,  tasted  it,  and  soon  experienced  symptoms  which  led  to  a  sus- 
picion of  its  real  nature.  Under  treatment,  the  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing disappeared  in  two  days  ;  but  one  of  the  patients  died  on  the 
seventh  day  from  disease.  The  physical  and  physiological  properties 
of  the  extract  indicated  that  it  was  belladonna  ;  but  the  attempt  to 
procure  atropia  from  it  entirely  failed.  A  portion  of  the  concen- 
trated extract  given  to  a  dog  caused  dilatation  of  the  pupil  in  a 
quarter  oi  an  hour,  an  index  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  alkaloid 
atropia  is  absorbed  and  difi'used  through  the  blood.  A  woman 
swallowed  on  an  empty  stomach  a  drachm  of  the  extract  of  bella- 
donna. She  then  took  some  food.  After  the  lapse  of  three  hovirs, 
symptoms  of  poisoning  came  on  suddenly.  She  lost  the  power 
of  standing  ;  there  was  trembling  of  the  limbs  with  convulsive 
motions,  a  nervous  laugh,  and  incoherent  speech.  The  pupils 
were  much  dilated,  and  great  lassitude  followed  this  stage  of  ex- 
citement. Under  treatment  she  recovered  in  twelve  hours. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.,  Oct.  1847,  p.  413.)  Orfila  has  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  these  anomalies  in  the  power  of  the  extract.  Some 
specimens  are  quite  inert ;  those  only  have  an  energetic  action 
which  are  prepared  by  evaporating  the  fresh  juice  at  a  very  low 
temperature.    ('  Toxicologie,'  vol.  2,  p.  395.) 

Dr.  Stevenson  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  child,  between  two 
and  three  years  of  age,  recovered  from  a  dose  of  five  grains  of  the 
extract.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1869,  p.  268.)  In  a  case  of  compound 
poisoning  by  extract  of  belladonna  and  tincture  of  opium,  there  was 
the  violent  excitement  produced  by  belladonna,  but  the  pupils  were 
strongly  contracted  as  in  poisoning  by  opium.  ('Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.'  1870,  vol.  1,  p.  564.)  A  case  occurred  in  February  1865,  in 
which  a  lady  suffered  from  severe  symptoms  of  poisoning,  and  nearly 
lost  her  life,  owing  to  an  injection  containing  one  drachm  of  the 
extract  of  belladonna  and  one  drachm  of  wine  of  ojiium  having  been 
administered  to  her.  The  pupils  in  this  case  were  dilated,  and  the 
opium  did  not  in  any  way  counteract  the  effects  of  the  bella- 
donna. 

The  following  case,  which  occurred  in  November  1871,  is  re- 
markable for  the  fact  that  a  woman  recovered  from  a  large  dose  of 
the  extract.  A  nurse  gave  by  mistake  to  a  lady  whom  she  was 
attending  a  belladonna  liniment  containing  three  drachms  of  the 
extract  mixed  with  soap  liniment.  She  had  vomited  slightly.  Wlien 
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seen  by  Mr.  F.  Keen,  he  found  her  suffering  from  dryness  of  the 
throat,  difficulty  of  swallowing,  chwsiness,  delirium,  the  pupils  dila- 
ted, fixed  staling  of  the  eyes,  loss  of  power,  and  difficulty  of  speech. 
Paralysis  of  the  limbs  came  on  with  great  pain  in  the  back.  Emetics 
with  brandy  and  cayenne  pepper  were  employed  with  success.  The 
woman  recovered,  but  not  until  after  five  weeks  from  the  time  of 
swallowing  the  liniment. 

Tlie  tincture  of  belladonna  is  made  from  the  leaves.  The  medi- 
cinal dose  is  from  five  to  twenty  minims. 

Local  action.~Th.e  extract,  as  it  is  well  known  by  its  effects  in 
dilating  the  pupil,  acts  tlii-ough  the  skin.    It  is  easily  absorbed,  and 
must  therefore  be  used  with  caution.   M.  Casanova  ordered  a  blister 
to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen  of  a  woman,  and  prescribed  a  dressino- 
of  one  part  of  extract  of  belladonna  to  three  parts  of  mercurial  oint*^ 
ment.    At  first  nine  gi-ains,  and,  after  two  hours,  thirty  grains  of 
the  extract  were  thus  employed.    The  patient  was  soon  attacked 
with  violent  deUrium,  crying  out  incoherently,  and  attemptin<^  to 
drive  a^vay  horrible  forms  which  she  fancied  she  saw  flitting  around 
her     The  pupil  was  enormously  dilated  ;  there  was  intense  thirst 
with  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  throat  in  drinking.    These  symp- 
toms did  not  disappear  until  after  the  lapse  of  forty-eight  hours 
(<  Gaz.  Med.'  Mars  13,  1847,  p.  207.)    In  a  case  that  occurred  to 
IJr.  Jenner,  symptoms  of  poisoning  arose  from  the  application  of  a 
fresh  belladonna  plaster  to  a  pustular  surface  produced  by  the  appU- 
cation  of  an  old  plaster.    Some  time  afterwards  the  patient  suffered 
from  great  dryness  of  the  tongue  and  throat,  which  prevented  dis- 
tinct articulation,  and  was  rather  increased  by  his  taking  water 
Ihere  was  a  strong  desire  to  pass  the  urine,  but  only  a  few  drops 
could  be  passed  at  a  time.    There  was  confusion  in  the  head  and 
convulsive  catchings  in  the  limbs.    In  about  eight  hours  he  had  lost 
the  power  of  standing.    He  was  restless,  his  hands  were  in  constant 
motion,  as  if  he  were  busy  in  moving  light  objects.    He  moved  his 
mouth  incessantly,  but  the  sounds  thus  made  were  unintelligible 
He  seemed  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  persons.    The  pupils 
were  large,  and  they  acted  imperfectly  under  exposure  to  li^dit  On 
the  removal  of  the  plaster  the  symptoms  ceased,  leaving  the  next 
day  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  dimness  of  vision,  and  impairment  of 
memory.    ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Nov.  22,  1856  p  513  ) 

Appearances.— The  appearances  observed  in  several  cases  of 
poisomng  by  the  berries  which  proved  fatal  in  London  durine  the 
autumn  of  1846,  were  as  follows  :-Tlie  vessels  of  the  brain  were 
congested  with  liquid  blood,  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  pale 
and  flaccid,  there  were  some  red  spots  towards  the  cardiac  end  In 
other  fatal  cases,  of  which  the  apjiearances  liave  been  reported 
the  bram  and  its  membranes  were  found  distended  with  thick 
black  blood.  Red  spots  have  also  been  observed  around  the 
throat  and  giillet  and  congested  patches  of  a  dark  pm-ple  colour  on 
the  coats  of  the  stomach.  In  some  instances  the  mucous  membrane 
has  been  completely  dyed  by  the  juice  of  the  berries.    A  boy  4t 
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5,  after  having  eaten  a  quantity  of  the  berries  of  the  belladonna, 
Avent  to  bed,  was  very  restless,  vomited  once,  and  died  in  convulsions 
about  fifteen  hours  after  having  taken  the  poison.  On  inspection, 
the  eyes  were  half  open,  with  an  intense  lustre,  the  pupils  dilated, 
the  mouth  spasmodically  closed,  and  the  sphincter  ani  relaxed. 
The  cerebral  vessels  were  distended  with  dark-coloured  blood,  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  cerebellum,  and  medulla  oblongata  presented 
numerous  bloody  points.  In  the  throat  and  gullet  there  were 
several  patches  of  redness.  In  the  stomach  there  was  some  fluid, 
with  three  open  berries  ;  the  mucous  membrane  was  of  a  reddish-blue 
colour  in  various  parts.  (Case  by  Dr.  Rosenberger,  Canstatt's 
'  Jahi-esb.'  1844,  vol.  5,  p.  295.) 

For  another  case  showing  the  appearances,  see  Horn's  '  Viertel- 
jahrsschrift,'  1866,  vol.  2,  p.  159.  A  woman,  ajt.  66,  swallowed  a 
teaspoonfnl  of  belladonna  liniment,  and,  after  suffering  the  usual 
symptoms,  died  in  sixteen  hours.  On  inspection,  the  lungs  were 
found  full  of  blood,  the  right  side  of  the  heart  contained  but  little 
black  blood,  and  the  left  side  was  firmly  contracted.  The  brain 
was  slightly  congested.  The  stomach  and  other  organs  presented 
nothing  unusual.  The  inspection  was  made  thirty-four  hours  after 
death,  and  the  pupils  were  then  dilated.  ('  Lancet,'  1870,  vol.  2, 
p.  83.) 

Ancdysis. — The  indigestible  nature  of  the  leaves,  fruit,  and  seeds 
will  commonly  lead  to  their  detection  in  the  matters  vomited  or 
passed  by  the  bowels,  or  in  the  contents  of  the  viscera  after  death. 
The  seeds  of  belladonna  are  small,  of  a  somewhat  oval  shape,  and  of  a 

dark  colour.  Under  a  low  magnifying  power 
Fio-  91-  they  have  a  honeycombed  surface  (fig.  91). 


In  henbane,  the  surface  of  the  seeds  presents 
more  irregular  depressions,  resembling  those 
seen  on  certain  corals  or  madrepores.  The 
seeds  of  belladonna  maybe  distinguished  by 
the  microscope  from  the  seeds  of  other  poi- 
sonous plants.  In  place  of  the  seeds,  frag- 
ments of  the  skin  of  the  fruit  or  berries 
may  be  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 
The  skin  gives  a  purple  colour  to  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  and,  in  applying  spec- 


Seeds  of  belladonna,  trum  analysis  to  the'  liquid,  Mr.  Sorby 

a.  Natural  size.  .       j  ,i    j.  r    i  •     ^  j-i 

*.  Magnified  39  diameters,    found  that  a  portion  01  skin  less  than  one- 

tenth  of  an  inch  square  was  sufficient  to 

give  a  coloured  solution,  in  which  a  characteristic  absorption  band  was 

produced.   It  is  a  narrow  dark  band,  coiTesponding  to  that  of  blood, 

which  is  nearer  to  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  about  twice  as 

wide.     Mr.  Sorby  believes  this  to  be  characteristic  of  the  solanum 

purple,  found  only  in  the  genus  solanum. 

The  colouring  matter  of  the  berry  is  of  a  deep  purple  hue  ;  it  is 

turned  green  by  alkalies,  and  red  by  acids.    The  leaves  (fig.  90, 

p.  762)  would  be  known  by  their  botanical  characters,  and  a  decoc- 
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tion  or  infusit>n  of  them,  by  the  liquid  causing  dilatation  of  the 
pupil.  Dr.  Runge  found  that  the  ui-ine,  blood,  or  organic  liquids 
containing  this  poison,  applied  to  the  eye  of  an  animal,  caused  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil.  It  takes  place  equally  in  poisoning  with  hen- 
bane and  stramonium. 


ATROPIA. 

Atropia  is  the  name  given  to  the  alkaloidal  principle  of  bella- 
donna;  it  IS  a  powerful  poison.  Some  consider  it  to  be  identical 
with  daturia,  the  poisonous  alkaloid  of  thornapple,  but  this  is 
not  yet  satisfactorily  established,  either  chemically  or  physio- 
logicaUy.  Symptoms  of  poisoning  have  been  produced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  weak  solution  of  atropia  to  the  eyes.  One-eighth  of  a 
g-ain  injected  beneath  the  skin,  for  the  relief  of  sciatica,  caused  all 
the  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  belladonna.  One  grain  used  ender- 
mically  nearly  proved  fatal  to  a  patient  at  Guy's  Hospital,  and  in 
the  foUowing  case  reported  by  Mr.  Leach  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz  ' 
July  b,  I860,  p.  34),  a  man  who  swallowed  by  mistake  a  grain  of 
sulphate  of  atropia,  m  solution,  had  a  narrow  escape  of  his  life  In 
an  hour  afterwards,  the  following  symptoms  were  observed  -—The 
piipds  were  enormously  dilated,  so  that  the  irides  were  scarcely 


"Fio.  92. 


Fig.  93. 


Crystals  of  pure  atrof  ia,  magnified 
70  diameters. 


Inipert'ect  crystals  ol'  sulphate  of 
atrojiia,  magnifled  m  diameters. 


Visible,  and  the  eyes  moved  restlessly  from  side  to  side.  The  niil>,fi 
was  very  quick,  and  the  patient  appeared  as  if  intoxicated.  In  another 
hour  his  hancls  were  cold  the  pulse  was  weak,  and  there  was  loss 
of  power  m  the  imbs.  He  became  restless,  incoherent,  and  uncon- 
scious of  preceding  events.  There  was  also  delirium.  In  a  atcr 
stage  there  was  a  morbid  sensitiveness  to  sounds  and  objects  The 
tongue  was  furred,  and  the  skin  was  dry  and  hot.  The  pS'con! 
tinned  dilated  for  a  week,  and  for  several  days  there  was  a  mrti  1 
paralysis  of  the  bladder.  He  recovered  in  a  fortaigl  1  irNovember 
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1850  Mr.  Sells,  of  Guildford,  forwarded  to  me  for  examination  tlie 
stomach  of  a  yoimg  man  who  had  poisoned  himself  by  taking,  as  it 
was  supposed,  two  gi-ains  of  atropia.  He  took  the  dose  on  going 
to  bed.  He  was  heard  to  snore  heavily  dui-ing  the  night,  and  was 
found  dead  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  lying  on  liis  right 
side,  the  surface  Uvid,  the  limbs  rigid  and  contracted,  and  with  a 
little  browi  matter  issuing  from  the  mouth.  The  pupils  were  much 
dilated.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  presented  a  diffused 
redness,  which  might  have  arisen  from  some  brandy  which  he  had 
swallowed.  No  trace  of  the  poison  could  be  detected  in  the  stomach 
or  its  contents.  In  the  '  Association  Medical  Journal '  (Sept.  16, 
1853,  p.  818)  will  be  found  the  report  of  a  case  in  which  all  the 
symptoms  of  poisoning  by  belladonna  arose  from  the  application  of 
a  weak  solution  of  atropia  in  water  to  the  conjunctiva. 

The  criminal  administration  of  atropia  is  a  rare  event  in  this 
country.  A  trial  for  murder  by  this  alkaloid  took  place  at  the 
Manchester  Lent  Assizes,  1872  {Reg.  v.  Steele).  The  prisoner,  who 
was  a  nurse  in  the  workliouse,  was  chai'ged  with  administering 
atropia  to  the  senior  sm-geon,  Mr.  HaiTis,  and  thereby  causing  his 
death.  The  deceased  was  taken  suddenly  ill  after  his  breakfast, 
and  he  died  under  the  usual  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  atropia  in 
about  twelve  hours.  The  poison  was  detected  in  the  body  by  Mr. 
Calvert,  and  also  in  a  liquid  found  in  the  room— a  solution  of 
atropia  in  spirit.  Millc  was  the  vehicle  through  which  it  was  taken. 
The  milk  as  sent  from  the  kitchen  contained  nothing  injurious,  but 
that  found  in  deceased's  room  was  tasted  by  two  of  the  nurses  and 
they  both  suflered  from  poisoning  by  atropia.  The  prisoner  had 
access  to  this  room,  and  it  was  alleged  that  she  had  a  strong  motive 
for  this  criminal  act,  but  there  was  no  direct  proof  to  show  that  she 
put  the  poison  into  the  milk,  and  she  was  acquitted. 

Amlysis. — Atropia  is  a  white  crystalline  substance,  requiring 
500  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it,  but  easily  dissolved  by  alcohol, 
ether,  and  diluted  acids.  It  may  be  crystallized  from  its  alcohohc 
solution,  but  with  some  difficulty.  The  annexed  illustration  (fig.  92, 
p.  767),  shows  the  crystalline  form  of  pure  atropia,  given  to  me  by  the 
late  Mr.  Morson,  and  fig.  93  represents  the  irregular  crystalhne  forms 
of  the  sulphate  of  atropia,  as  it  is  deposited  from  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion. Ammonia  added  to  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  atropia  does  not 
separate  the  alkaloid  in  distinct  crystals.  In  this  respect  it  differs 
from  morphia  and  strychnia.  When  atropia  is  heated  on  platinum 
it  melts,  darkens  in  colour,  and  bums  with  a  yellowish  smoky  flame. 
Sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  dissolve  it  without  colouring  it. 
Nitric  and  iodic  acids  produce  with  it  an  ochreous  colour.  Sulpho- 
molybdic  acid  produces  no  change.  Tannic  acid  precipitates  the 
alkaloid  from  its  solutions  ;  but  the  most  efi"ectual  precipitant  is  the 
chloriodide  of  potassium  and  mercury,  which  tlu'ows  down  a  dense 
white  precipitate  even  in  very  diluted  solutions.  Atropia  is  also 
precipitated  by  chloride  of  gold,  but  unUke  strychnia,  it  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  sulphocyanide  of  -potassium  or  chromate  of  potash. 
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According  to  Winckler,  atropia  is  most  completely  precipitated 
from  all  its  solutions  by  the  chloriodide  of  potassium  and  mercury 
(p.  549,  an  te).  By  the  use  of  this  precipitant  he  was  able  to  deter- 
mine the  proportion  of  atropia  contained  in  the  powder  of  the  dry 
leaves  and  root.  In  the  leaves  the  alkaloid  varied  from  0-41  to  0-49 
per  cent,  and  in  the  root  it  amounted  to  0-48  per  cent.  ('  Pharm. 
Jour.'  June  1872,  p.  1029.)  According  to  Mr.  Luxton,  1,000  grains 
of  the  leaves  yield  only  five  grains  of  atropia.  The  pharmaceutical 
preparations  of  this  alkaloid  are  a  solution.  Liquor  Atropise,  in  recti- 
fied spirit  and  water  in  the  proportion  of  four  grains  of  atropia  to  one 
fluid  ounce.  2.  The  Liquor  Atropiee  mlphatis,  in  wliich  the  sulphate 
IS  in  a  similar  proportion  ;  and,  3.  The  ointment,  which  contains 
eight  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Organic  liquids. — Atropia  may  be  separated  from  organic  liquids 
by  a  process  similar  to  that  which  has  been  elsewhere  described  for 
strychnia.  (See  ante,  p.  720.)  There  are  no  absolute  or  certain 
chemical  tests  for  this  alkaloid  when  contained  in  an  organic  liquid. 
The  only  test  usually  employed  is  of  a  physiological  nature,  namely, 
the  eflect  produced  on  the  pupil  of  the  eye  by  small  quantities  of 
liquid,  or  extract,  containing  traces  of  atropia.  The  pupil  is 
largely  dilated  by  the  salts  of  this  allialoid,  and  the  eye  loses  its 
sensibility  to  light.  The  introduction  of  any  organic  extract,  con- 
taining atropia,  into  a  wound  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  an  animal, 
also  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Daturia,  hyoscyamia,  and  digita- 
line  applied  to  the  eye  also  produce  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Poison- 
ous mushrooms  and  other  noxious  organic  matters  have  a  similar 
effect,  so  that  there  is  nothing  very  conclusive  in  this  result,  unless 
there  is  also  strong  evidence  from  symptoms,  that  belladonna  has 
been  actually  taken  or  administered. 

At  the  Exeter  Autumn  Assizes  for  1865  {Eeg.  v.  Sprague)  a 
medical  man  was  charged  with  attempting  to  poison  his  wife  and 
other  persons  with  atropia,  which  it  was  alleged  had  been  placed 
in  a  rabbit  pie.  The  evidence  failed  to  show  at  the  trial  that  the 
prisoner,  or  any  other  person,  could  have  mixed  poison  with  the 
pie,  much  less  such  a  poison  as  this,  which  in  the  dose  of  one  or 
two  grains,  either  destroys  life  or  produces  serious  illness  con- 
tinuing for  some  time.  The  symptoms,  as  described,  resembled 
those  caused  by  noxious  food,  and  diff"ered  in  many  respects  from 
those  of  poisoning  with  atropia.  The  only  fact  on  which  this  chemical 
theory  seemed  to  rest,  was  that  the  pujiils  of  those  who  ate  of  the 
pie  and  were  taken  ill  afterwards— were  dilated,  and  a  portion  of 
the  extract  of  the  scrapings  of  the  pie  dish  is  said  to  have  caused  a 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  analyst.  (8ee  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz  ' 
August  12,  18(;5,  p.  168  ;  also  '  Chemical  News,'  August  11,  1865, 
p.  72.)  It  is  stated  that  the  supposed  poison  was  separated  froni 
the  baked  leg  of  a  rabbit  by  soaking  it  in  dihite  hydrochloric  acid 
but,  according  to  those  who  have  examined  the  properties  of  atropia' 
this  alkaloid  melts  at  194°,  is  entirely  volatile  under  300°,  and  is 
then  in  great  part  decomposed.    This  is  below  an  ordinary  cookiuLr 
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temperature.  ('  Cliemie  der  Organischen  Alkali  en,'  Scliwartzkopf, 
p.  317. )  The  whole  of  the  scientific  theory  rested  upon  the  dila- 
tation of  the  pupils,  and  this,  although  presumptive,  is  not  positive 
evidence  of  atropia  having  been  administered. 


CHAPTER  74. 

POISONINO  AVITH    LOBELIA,   OK    INDIAN  TOBACCO.  DATUEA  STRAMONIUM  OR 

THORNAPPLB. — SYMPTOMS  AND  APPBAKANCBS. — HOCTTSSING. — DATUBIA  : 
ITS  ACTION  AND  CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. 

INDIAN  TOBACCO  (LOBELIA  INFLATa). 

The  powdered  leaves  of  Indian  tobacco  contain  an  acrid  prin- 
ciple which  is  capable  of  producing  poisonous  efi'ects  on  the  brain 
and  spiiial  man-ow,  attended  with  irritation  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  Wibmer  relates  that  in  one  instance  it  produced  at  first 
violent  vomiting  in  the  person  for  whom  it  was  prescribed  ;  but  the 
medicine  was  repeated  until  it  was  no  longer  ejected  from  the 
stomach.  The  patient  sufiered  severe  pain,  and  speedily  died, 
stupor  and  convulsions  having  preceded  death.  The  powdered 
leaves  and  seeds  have  been  much  employed  by  quacks  in  the  United 
States,  and  accidents  have  occasionally  arisen  from  the  substance 
having  been  taken  in  excessive  doses. 

When  administered  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  lobeha 
operates  as  an  emetic  ;  but  in  larger  quantity  it  acts  deleteriously. 
It  would  also  appear  that  even  ordinary  medicinal  doses  afi'ect  some 
persons  with  great  severity.  There  is  an  erroneous  notion  that 
this  is  a  useful  medicine  and  not  a  poison,  although,  like  arsenic 
and  opium,  it  may  be  either,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
employed. 

In  one  case  a  man  lost  liis  life  by  swallowing  one  drachm  ot  the 
powdered  leaves,  prescribed  by  a  quack.  This  person  was  seen  by 
a  medical  practitioner  soon  after  he  had  taken  the  poison  :  he  was 
evidently  suffering  great  pain,  but  he  was  quite  unconscious  ;  the 
pulse  was  small,  and  the  pupils  were  strongly  contracted  and  insen- 
sible to  light.  He  had  vomited  the  greater  part  of  the  poison.  He 
suflFered  from  spasmodic  twitcMngs  of  the  face,  sank  into  a  state  of 
complete  insensibility,  and  died  in  about  tliirty-six  hours.  On  inspec- 
tion, some  fluid  was  found  in  the  stomach,  but  none  of  the  powder. 
The  mucous  membrane  was  intensely  inflamed,  and  the  vessels  of 
the  brain  were  strongly  congested.  ('  Pharm.  Times,'  May  1,  1847, 
p  182.)  The  seeds  of  lobelia  are  equally  poisonous.  In  the  Med. 
Times  and  Gazette,'  Nov.  26,  1853,  p.  568,  two  cases  are  reported 
in  which  the  seeds  proved  fatal.  In  one,  the  mucous  membrane  ot 
the  stomach  was  highly  inflamed.  Another  case  is  referred  to  m 
the  same  journal,  March  12,  1853,  p.  270. 
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There  have  been  many  inquests  and  trials  for  manslauo-hter  in 
this  country  as  the  result  of  the  improper  administration  of  the 
powdered  leaves  of  the  Lobelia  inflata  by  ignorant  quacks,  callincr 
tliemselves  medical  botanists  and  dealers  in  vegetable  medicines" 
I  he  medical  evidence  given  on  these  trials  has  proved  that  in  large 
doses  lobelia  IS  a  most  noxious  drug.  (See  'Medical  Gazette,' 
^  9^^'  and433  ;  vol.  46,  p.  384  ;  'Lancet,'  March  5, 1853, 

p.  23/  ;  Pharm.  Jour.'  Aug.  1851,  p.  87  ;  and  for  some  remarks  on 
the  action  of  the  poison  see  a  paper  by  Mr.  Curtis  and  Dr.  Pearson, 

vof  f9     ^^^''V^'-P-  Pereira,  'MalMedica,' 

vol.  2,  part  2,  p.  12.)  The  impostors  who  profit  by  the  prescriptiok 
.md  sale  of  this  drug  among  the  ignorant  poor,  maintain  the  doc- 
trine that  It  cannot  kill,  and  never  has  been  Imown  to  destroy  life ' 
m  July  1856  one  of  these  quacks  was  convicted  on  a  charge  of 
manslaughter  for  kilhng  a  woman  with  overdoses  of  lobelia.  Severe 
pam,  toUowed  by  loss  of  consciousness  and  congestion  of  the  brain 
were  the  chief  symptoms  preceding  death  in  this  case.  The  admis- 
sion that,  in  proper  doses,  it  was  a  useful  remedy  in  spasmodic 
anrTn't''^'''  f  no  avail  on  this  occasion.  The  man  wa^  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  three  months' imprisonment.  (Req.  y  Bovden  ot 
Jackson,  Lincoln  Summer  Assizes,  1865.)  A  man  named  RiUv 
Brake  was  convicted  m  the  United  States  of  having  caused  the  death 
of  a  woman  by  administering  lobeHa  in  improper  doses.  (Wharton 
and  StiUe's  Med  Jur.'  p.  522.)  A  tincture  of  lobelia  s  used  iJ 
pharmacy,  of  which  the  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  minims 

Analysis.-Lohelia  is  seen  in  the  form  of  a  greenish-coloured 
powder  (fragments  of  leaves).     This  powder  acquires  a  redZh- 
brown  colour  from  strong  nitric  acid,  and  «^^uibii 
IS  blackened  by  concentrated  sulphuric  Fig.  94 

acid.    Iodine  water  has  no  efiecb  upon  the 
infusion.    The  proto-  and  per-sulphate  of 
iron  produce  with  it  a  dark  green  colour 
the  per-sulphate  very  rapidly.    The  leaves 
and  seeds  contain  a  resinoid  substance 
called  Lohelin,  which  has  the  smell  and 
taste  of  the  plant.    It  acts  as  a  powerful 
emetic  in  doses  of  from  one-half  to  one 
grain.    The  leaves  of  lobelia  are  generally  a 
seen  in  fragments  which  do  not  readily       »     o»*«  - 
admit  of  identification  by  the  microscope  ° ,    °    °  " 

The  seeds  are  very  small,  of  a  lengthened    „.  NaS.iL""'"'- 
oval  shape,  reticulated  on  the  surface  with       MagaiUcd  70  diameters, 
projecting  hairs  or  fibres,  and  of  a  light 

brown  colour  (fig  94).  The  discovery  of  them  among  the  fragments 
of  leaves  would  furnish  a  suflicient  proof  of  the  presence  of  lobelia. 

THORNAPPLE  (DATURA  STRAMONIUM). 

All  part.s  of  this  plant  are  poisonous  ;  but  the  seeds  and  fruit 
arj  considered  to  be  the  most  noxious.    From  a  case  published  bv 
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Dr.  Zeclimeister,  it  would  appear  that  even  the  vapour  of  the  full- 
blown flowers  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  poisoning.  The  case 
was  that  of  a  boy  who  breathed  the  vapour  for  some  time  in  a  close 
apartment.    ('  CEsterreich  Med.  Woch.'  July  19.  1845.) 

Symptoms. — The  u.sual  effects  produced  by  this  poison  will  be 
understood  from  the  following  cases.  A  woman,  ist.  3(3,  took  two 
teacupfuls  of  infusion  of  stramonium  Uavas,  by  mistake  for  senna 
tea.  In  about  ten  minutes  she  was  seized  with  giddiness,  dimness 
of  si<^ht,  and  fainting.  In  two  hours  she  was  quite  insensible  ;  the 
pupils  were  fixed  and  dilated,  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  convulsed, 
the  countenance  flushed,  and  the  pulse  was  full  and  slow.  The 
stomach-pump  was  applied,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  she 
recovered — suffering,  however,  from  indistinctness  of  vision  and 
vertigo.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  8,  p.  605.)  In  the  '  Lancet '  (April  26, 
1845°  p.  471),  a  case  quoted  from  the  '  Boston  Jom-nal,'  in  which 
three  women  swallowed  an  infusion  of  stramonium  leaves  for  hore- 
hound.  They  were  found  lying  in  bed,  stupid,  unable  to  articulate, 
with  a  peculiar  wildness  of  countenance  and  flushed  face  :— the 
pupils  were  dilated  and  insensible,  the  conjunctivaj  highly  injected, 
lips  and  tongue  parched,  no  vomithig,  breathing  at  times  ster- 
torous and  laboured,  hands  cold,  with  a  trembling  and  slightly 
convulsive  movement,  great  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
and  back,  and  occasionally  active  efforts  at  utterance.  Stimulants 
were  administered  with  benefit  in  two  cases  ;  the  third  proved 

fatal.  ^  . 

The  seeds  of  this  plant  have  been  known  to  produce  furious 
delirium  ;  and  a  case  is  mentioned  by  Sauvages  of  an  old  man  of 
sixty,  who,  after  taking  the  poison,  became  intoxicated,  maniacal, 
and  lost  the  power  of  speech.  He  remained  in  a  lethargic  state  for 
five  hours.  Several  fatal  cases  are  reported,  one  of  wluch  termi- 
nated in  six  hours.  Dr.  Thomson  relates  the  case  of  a  child,  aged 
two  years,  who  swallowed  sixteen  grams  of  the  seeds.  Maniacal 
delirium  supervened  ;  the  symptoms  resembled  those  of  hydro- 
phobia, and  death  took  place  in  twenty-four  hours.  A  case  which 
occurred  to  Dr.  Schlesier  ended  more  fortunately.  A  boy,  a3t.  4, 
mistakint^  the  fruit  of  the  thomapple  for  the  heads  of  poppies,  ate 
a  quantity  of  them.  Dr.  Schlesier  saw  him  soon  afterwards  :  his 
face  was  flushed,  his  eyes  were  gUstening  and  m  constant  motion, 
the  pupils  much  dilated,  and  the  countenance  was  that  of  an  intoxi- 
cated person.  He  sat  up  in  bed  quite  unconscious,  but  con- 
tinually babbling  and  occasionally  starting  up  suddenly,  his  hands 
apparently  directed  at  imaginary  objects  m  the  au-.  His  piUse  was 
very  slow  ;  there  was  no  fever,  but  intense  thirst  and  violent  per- 
spiration from  incessant  motion.  Emetics  and  mjections  were 
administered,  which  had  the  effect  of  bringing  away  a  large  quantity 
of  stramonium  seeds  ;  the  boy  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  recovered 
on  the  following  day.  (Canstatt's  'Jahresb.'  1844,  p.  297.)  Mr. 
Sobo  met  with  the  case  of  a  cliild,  set.  5,  who  ate  more  than  a 
drachm  of  the  seeds  slightly  roasted.    In  about  an  hour  he  appeared 
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much  excited  and  delirious,  pulse  120,  face  flushed,  eyes  of  a  daz- 
zling lustre,  and  pupils  dilated  ;  there  were  convulsive  motions  of 
the  limbs  and  neck,  with  thick  frothy  saliva  about  the  mouth. 
Emetics  were  given,  some  stramonium  seeds  were  ejected,  and  more 
were  brought  away  in  the  evacuations  by  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil. 
In  three  days  the  boy  had  perfectly  recovered.  ('Med.  Times,' 
Oct.  9,  1847,  p.  650.  For  other  cases,  see  '  Prov.  Journal, '  Dec.  24, 
18.51,  p.  699  ;  and  '  Lancet,'  May  31,  1851,  p.  599.)  Paralysis  and 
delirium  have  been  witnessed  among  the  symptoms,  which  on  the, 
whole  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  occasioned  by  belladonna. 
The  detection  of  the  seeds  in  vomited  matters  or  in  the  fseces  will 
be  a  certain  means  of  distinction. 

A  boy,  a3t.  5,  ate  some  stramonium  seeds  with  a  portion  of  the 
plant.  Soon  afterwards  it  was  observed  that  his  face  was  flushed, 
and  that  he  staggered  as  if  intoxicated.  He  vomited,  and  threw  up 
about  thirty  seeds.  His  skin  was  hot  and  red,  the  countenance  had 
a  wild  and  staring  expression,  the  pupils  were  nearly  fully  dilated, 
and  insensible  to  hght.  The  child  was  restless,  in  a  state  of  raging 
delirium,  and  biting  with  fury  at  those  who  attempted  to  restrain 
him.  He  was  unable  to  stand,  and  in  a  state  resembling  St.  Vitus's 
dance.  The  pulse  could  not  be  counted.  The  breathing  was  hurried 
and  gasping.  He  was  incessantly  talking,  but  without  articulating 
di.stinctly,  and  he  appeared  to  be  driving  away  from  him  imaginary 
objects.  Emetics  produced  the  vomiting  of  more  seeds,  and  in  an 
hour  he  began  to  articidate.  He  slept  restlessly  for  two  hours. 
Some  seeds  were  passed  in  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels.  In 
four  hours  the  symptoms  had  abated,  and  the  boy  gradually  im- 
proved. The  pupils  did  not  recover  their  natural  state  until  after 
three  days.  ('  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,'  1856  ;  and  '  Brit, 
and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  185T,  vol.  19,  p.  497.) 

^  In  the  '  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,'  April  1864,  p. 
552,  Dr.  Turner  describes  five  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  seeds,  in 
children  under  ten  years  of  age.  They  had  eaten  them  in  the 
scarcely  ripe  state,  when  they  are  not  very  bitter.  In  one  hour  and 
a  half  two  of  the  children  were  found  to  be  fully  under  the  influence 
of  the  poison.  They  were  lying  on  their  backs,  eyes  bright,  pupils 
widely  dilated  and  insensible  to  light,  conjunctiva}  injected,  face 
deeply  suffused,  and  of  a  dark  crimson  colour  ;  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, inability  to  articulate,  and  in  a  state  of  complete  insensibility, 
broken  occasionally  by  a  paroxysm,  during  which  they  would  utter 
some  indistinct  sounds  and  throw  their  hands  about,  as  if  trying  to 
ward  off  some  threatening  evil.  Tliey  then  fell  into  a  comatose  state, 
but  were  easily  roused  into  a  state  of  violent  excitement ;  they 
grasped  at  imaginary  objects  ;  there  was  picking  at  the  bed-clothes 
with  paroxysms  of  excessive  laughter.  They  had  no  proper  control 
over  their  limbs,  walked  with  a  staggering  gait,  and  foil  to  the 
ground  as  if  intoxicated  or  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion.  They 
recovered  under  treatment  in  about  twenty-four  hours.  (See  also 
other  cases  by  Dr.  Lee,  in  the  same  journal,  Jan.  7, 1862,  p.  54  ) 
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Death  may  take  place  although  the  whole  of  the  seeds  are  ejected. 
This  happened  in  a  case  reported  by  Mr.  Duflin — that  of  his  own 
child,  aet.  2,  who  swallowed  about  one  hundred  seeds  of  stramonium, 
weiglung  sixteen  gi-ains.  The  usual  symptoms  were  manifested  in 
an  liour,  and  the  child  died  in  twenty-four  hours,  although  twenty 
seeds  had  been  ejected  by  vomiting  and  eighty  by  purging.  ('  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  15,  p.  194.)  Sufficient  daturia  to  destroy  life  had  been 
absorbed  from  the  entire  seeds  and  carried  into  the  blood.  In  a 
case  wliich  became  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  Osnabi-iick,  a  woman 
administered  to  her  mother  a  decoction  of  the  bruised  seeds  of  the 
thornapple,  of  which  it  was  supposed  there  were  about  125.  She 
very  soon  became  delirious,  threw  her  arms  ,  about,  and  spoke  inco- 
herently ;  she  died  in  seven  hours.  (Henke, '  Zeitsclu'ift  der  S.  A.' 
1837,  i.  H.)  The  seeds  retain  then*  properties  notwithstanding 
exposure  to  heat  ;  thus  the  smoking  of  stramonium  seeds  is  attended 
with  danger.  In  the  return  of  the  Registrar-General  for  April  1856, 
there  is  the  record  of  one  death  from  tliis  cause. 

One  of  the  methods  of  poisoning  adopted  by  the  Hindoos,  not 
so  miich  with  the  intention  of  destroying  life  as  of  facilitating  the 
perpetration  of  robbery,  consists  in  administering  to  persons  either 
the  powdered  seeds  in  cakes,  or  a  strong  decoction  of  them  in 
curry  or  some  other  highly-flavoured  article  of  food.  Drowsiness, 
delirium,  and  insensibility  soon  follow,  and  sometimes  death  is  the 
result,  but  no  suspicion  of  the  real  cause  appears  to  be  excited. 

Dr.  Bro-wn,  of  Lahore,  states  that  out  of  ninety-two  of  these 
cases  of  poisoning  no  fewer  than  twenty-one  proved  fatal,  but  it  is 
probable  that  many  wliich  result  in  death  are  never  known,  while 
those  who  survive  would  naturally  complain  of  any  injury  that 
might  have  been  done  to  them  while  insensible.  He  observes  that 
the  drug  has  a  bitter  taste,  which  it  generally  imparts  to  the  food 
with  which  it  is  mixed,  and  which  is  sometimes  recognized  when  it 
is  eaten.  The  symptoms  usually  occur  in  about  ten  minutes  after 
the  poison  has  been  taken,  although  they  may  be  delayed  from  half 
an  hour  to  an  hour-.  There  is  at  first  dryness  in  the  throat,  great 
thirst,  attended  with  a  feeling  of  faintness,  headache,  and  giddiness, 
and  the  person  has  diflficulty  in  walking  straight  ;  he  staggers,  and 
appears  as  if  intoxicated,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  very  restless. 
The  pupils  of  the  eyes,  if  examined,  are  found  to  be  dilated,  and  he 
wiU  sometimes  complain  of  indistinctness  of  vision,  or  drowsiness, 
and  he  almost  always  falls  asleep.  The  sleep  may  either  increase 
to  complete  insensibility,  with  dilated  pupils,  a  flushed  face,  and 
muttering  delirium,  or  the  patient  may  awake  and  then  become 
delirious.  The  delirium  is  characterized  by  great  restlessness,  the 
person  afi"ected  frequently  moving  about,  and  there  is  a  tendency 
to  go  naked  and  to  pick  at  various  objects.  The  pulse  is  generally 
slow,  the  pupils  are  dilated,  and  there  is  great  thirst.  After  a  tune 
the  patient  becomes  again  insensible,  and  is  greatly  exhausted  ; 
sometimes  convulsions  occur,  with  low  muttering  delirium,  and  at 
length  he  dies.    If,  as  it  more  frequently  happens,  he  recovers,  the 
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insensibility  persists  for  a  day  or  more,  and  the  patient  remains 
occasionally  in  an  idiotic  or  lethargic  state,  able  to  speak,  but  not 
to  understand  for  some  time  longer,  and  he  has  in  general  no  recol- 
lection of  what  has  occurred  after  the  poisonous  meal.  Sometimes 
vomiting  is  an  early  symptom,  and  the  seeds  of  datura  may  be  found 
in  the  vomited  matter.  Vomiting  is  not,  however,  a  common 
symptom.    ('  Description  of  Poisons  in  the  Punjab,'  1863,  p.  57.) 

Dr.  Chevers  has  given  a  very  complete  account  of  the  Hindoo 
system  of  poisoning  hj  dhatoora.  (' Med.  Jur.  for  India,'  1856, 
pp.  121,  549,  591.)  It  appears  that  the  Datura  fastuosa  and  alba 
are  the  principal  som-ces  of  the  poison  in  India.  The  Thugs  em- 
ployed this  poison  with  the  object  of  rendering  their  intended  victims 
helpless.  As  it  is  administered  by  skilled  professional  poisoners  in 
India,  it  causes  a  profound  lethargy  resembling  coma,  with  dilated 
pupils.  The  person  is  rendered  completely  powerless.  These  symp- 
toms may  continue  for  two  days,  and  yet  recovery  take  place.  He 
also  states  that  the  cases  rarely  prove  fatal.  Out  of  fifty-one 
instances  of  poisoning  by  dhatoora,  at  the  Bombay  Hospital  in  one 
year,  recorded  by  Dr.  Giraud,  one  only  was  fatal,  but  four  pre- 
sented very  alarming  symptoms.  Dr.  Chevers  noticed  among  them 
the  early  occurrence  of  insensibility.  A  man  drank  two  mouthfuls 
of  a  poisoned  liquid,  complained  of  a  bitter  taste,  and  fell  down 
insensible  within  forty  yards  of  the  spot  where  he  had  drunk  tlie 
liquid,  and  did  not  recover  his  senses  until  the  third  day  after. 
('  Op.  cit.'  p.  137.)  In  these  cases,  probably  the  seeds  are  given  in  a 
large  dose,  either  in  solution  or  in  very  fine  powder. 

The  first  stage  of  poisoning  is  commonly  marked  by  delirium; 
the  patient  is  restless,  and  wanders  about  as  if  in  search  of  some- 
thing, and  he  is  evidently  under  some  strange  hallucinations. 
Owing  to  giddiness  or  great  muscular  weakness,  he  is  soon  unable 
to  walk  or  even  to  stand  ;  he  talks  incoherently,  laughs  wildly, 
moves  about  as  if  to  avoid  spectra,  and  picks  or  catches  incessantly 
at  real  or  imaginary  objects.  He  appears  as  if  drawing  out  imagi- 
nary tlireads  from  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  and  his  antics  are  of  the 
most  varied  and  ludicrous  kind.  The  pupils  are  invariably  dilated, 
and  the  spectra  are  illusions  depending  on  disordered  vision.  Distant 
objects  appear  near  to  him,  and  near  objects  as  if  highly  magnified  ; 
he  will  attempt  to  grasp  a  distant  object  as  if  it  were  close  at  hand,' 
and  will  start  back  on  a  person  approaching,  as  if  he  thought  the 
person  was  quite  near  to  him.  In  the  second  stage  of  poisoning, 
there  is  either  great  drowsiness  or  complete  stupor,  sometimes 
passing  into  utter  insensibility,  with  stertorous  breathing.  The 
third  stage  of  final  delirium  is  similar  to  the  fii'st.  ('  On  cit  '  n 
593.)  ^     ^       ■  ^' 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Irving,  of  Allahabad,  for  some  additional 
information  respecting  the  employment  of  datura  by  the  professional 
poi.soners  of  India.  ('Cases  of  Food-Poisoning,' &c.  18(i4.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  observati(ms  made  by  this  gentleman,  the  effects  are 
generaUy  produced  witliin  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  poison  has 
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been  taken,  and  those  who  have  taken  the  poisoned  food  have  had 
little  or  no  recollection  of  anything  that  occurred  afterwards.  An 
extract  of  datura  is  probably  used  as  one  of  the  methods  of  '  hocus- 
sing'  persons  by  thieves  in  this  country.  The  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  with  the  peculiar  train  of  symptoms  above  described,  would 
distinguish  this  state  from  ordinary  intoxication.  The  bitter  taste 
of  the  poisoned  liquid  might  excite  suspicion  ;  but,  if  the  person  is 
already  partially  intoxicated,  he  may  be  incapable  of  making  any 
observation  of  tliis  kind. 

The  local  application  of  the  bruised  leaves,  seeds,  or  fruit  to  an 
abraded  portion  of  skin  may  give  rise  to  all  the  effects  of  poisoning. 

The  extract  of  stramonium  possesses  the  properties  of  the  seeds, 
producing,  in  an  over-dose,  dryness  of  the  throat,  intoxication,  and 
delirium.  Dr.  Traill  met  with  two  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  sub- 
stance, in  one  of  which  eighteen  grains  of  the  extract  were  taken  by 
mistake  for  extract  of  sarsaparilla.  ('  Outlines,'  p.  141.)  The  medi- 
cinal dose  of  the  extract  is  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  grain  ;  of  the 
powdered  seeds,  half  a  grain  ;  and  of  the  leaves,  one  gi-ain.  The 


Seeds  of  datura  stramonium. 

a.  Natural  oize. 

b.  Magnified  aO  diameters. 

seeds  and  leaves  are  seldom  prescribed  medicinally,  but  are  used  by 
smokers.  A  tincture  is  made  from  the  seeds,  the  medicinal  dose  of 
wliich  is  from  ten  to  thirty  minims. 

Dr.  Irving  describes  the  appearances  met  with  in  the  body 
of  one  of  the  professional  Indian  poisoners,  Bassawur  Singh, 
who,  in  order  to  luU  suspicion,  partook  of  the  poisoned  food  him- 
self. His  intended  victims  became  insensible  ;  he  robbed  them 
and  left  them  to  their  fate.  After  a  time  they  recovered  their 
senses,  and  gave  information  at  the  police-station.  The  poisoner 
was  found  under  a  tree,  about  a  mile  from  the  place,  quite  msen- 
sible.  Remedies  were  unsuccessfully  used,  and  he  died  shortly 
after  being  apprehended.  On  his  person  was  found  all  the  stolen 
property,  besides  a  quantity  of  datura  seeds.  The  following  were 
the  post-mortem  appearances  -.—The  pupils  Avere  widely  dilated  ; 
the  body  was  covered  with  dust,  as  if  it  had  been  rolled  on  the 
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a.  Natural  size. 

b.  Slightly  magnified  by  a  lens. 
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ground.  The  fingers  of  both  hands  were  firmly  clenched.  There 
was  gi-eat  venous  congestion  of  the  brain  and  membranes ;  slight 
effusion  of  bloody  serum  under  the  membranes,  chiefly  on  the  right 
hemisphere.  About  an  ounce  of  dark  fluid  blood  was  found  at  the 
base  of  the  skull.  The  bloody  points  on  a  section  of  the  brain  were 
numerous.  The  venti-icles  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of 
serimi.  The  choroid  plexus  was  imusually  full  of  blood.  In  the 
stomach  there  was  a  quantity  of  food,  partly  digested,  in  which 
were  found  seeds  of  datura  as  well  as  seeds  of  the  Solanum  me- 
lungena,  which  in  form  they  somewhat  resembled.  ('  Cases  of 
Food-Poisoning,'  &c.  1864.  'Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science,' 
No.  17.)  Congestion  of  the  lungs  has  been  found  as  well  as  great 
congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
with  red  patches  of  extravasated  blood  in  the  large  intestines. 

Appearances. — In  a  well-marked  case  of  poisoning  by  stramo- 
nium seeds,  in  which  death  took  place  in  less  than  eight  hours,  Mr. 
Allan  found  the  following  appearances  : — Great  congestion  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  the  brain  firm  and  highly 
injected,  choroid  plexus  turgid,  ventricles  containing  serum,  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs  congested,  the  heart  flaccid.  The  stomach  con- 
tained about  fom-  ounces  of  digested  food  mixed  with  eighty-nine 
seeds  of  stramonium.  There  were  two  patches  of  extravasation  in 
the  mucoiis  coat— one  on  the  larger  curvature,  and  the  other  near 
the  pylorus.  Many  seeds  and  frag- 
ments were  also  found  in  the  intes-  ^^a.  97. 
tines.  ('Lancet,'  Sept.  18,  1847, 
p.  298.)  In  the  Osnabrtick  case 
( p.  774)  there  were  marks  of  diffused 
inflammation  about  the  cardia.  In 
Mr.  Duffin's  case  there  was  notliing 
remarkable  in  the  condition  of  the 
brain  or  its  membranes  :  no  seeds 
were  found  in  the  intestinal  canal. 

Analysis. — The  seeds  of  stramo- 
nium, from  which  accidents  have 
most  frequently  occurred,  are  flat- 
tened, kidney  shaped,  but  half  oval, 
rough,  and  of  a  dark-bnmn  or  black 
appearance  (fig.  95,  p.  77G).  The 
seeds  are  liable  to  be  rai.staken  for 
those  of  capsicum.  Dr.  Brown  thus 
describes  the  difference  :— '  The  da- 
tura seeds  present  dots  on  their  ex- 
terior, which  on  a  mici-oscopical  ex- 
amination are  seen  to  be  composed 
of  convoluted  ridges  surrounding 
spaces.    On  the  capsicum  seeds  these 

convoluted  ridges  nui  nearly  i)arallol  Ntramnniuiii,  uum  » 

to  each  other,  and  are   joined  at        ff"""g"P"  =  "'^t^nil  si.e. 
right  angles  by  shorter  ridges,  so  that  most  of  the  spaces  are  c 
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an  oblong  form,  and  are  as  lines  curving  round  the  seed  :  but  in 
datura,  the  ridges  are  more  convoluted  and  irregiilar,  joining  at 
acute  angles  and  circumscribing  irregular  spaces.'  ('  Poisons  of  the 
Punjab,'  1863,  p.  67.)  Of  the  dry  datura  stramonium,  there  are 
about  eight  seeds  to  a  grain.  They  are  of  an  oblong  Icidney-shape, 
and  of  a  dark-brown  or  black  colour.  The  seeds  of  the  datura 
fastuosa,  received  from  Dr.  Brown,  of  Lahore,  are  so  similar  in 
size  and  general  appearance  that  a  separate  illustration  of  them  is 
quite  unnecessary.  The  seeds  of  datura  alba,  also  received  from 
Dr.  Brown,  are  larger,  flatter,  and  much  lighter-coloured,  but  have 
similar  miscroscopical  characters  (fig.  96,  p.  776).  These  are  the 
seeds  which  are  chiefly  used  by  the  Thugs  and  the  poisoning  robbers 
of  India. 

The  leaves  of  the  common  datura  stramonium  are  well  charac- 
terized by  then-  peculiar  shape.  In  the  annexed  illustration  (fig.  97, 
p.  777)  is  represented  a  small  leaf  of  the  datiira  stramonium  from 
a  young  plant.  In  the  full-grown  plant  the  leaves  retain  the 
same  characters,  but  are  much  larger.  It  has  been  engraved  from 
a  photographic  impression  of  a  fresh  leaf  of  the  ijlant,  and  shows 
by  dark  lines  the  venation  of  the  leaf. 

DATURIA. 

The  poisonous  properties  of  thornapple  are  owing  to  the  presence 
of  an  alkaloid,  daturia,  which  forms  about  one  per  cent,  of  the 
dried  vegetable.  For  a  comparison  of  its  properties  with  those  of 
atropia  and  hyoscyamia  which  it  resembles,  see  Bouchardat,  'Ann. 
de  Th<^rapeutique,'  1804,  p.  24.  This  alkaloid  crystallizes  in  long 
colourless  prisms  or  needles  (fig.  98),  it  has  a  bitter  taste,  some- 
what acrid,  and  slightly  resembling  that  of  tobacco.  It  is  poison- 
ous. The  eighth  of  a  grain  killed 
a  sparrow  in  three  hours.  When 
placed  on  the  eye,  or  introduced 
into  the  cellular  membrane  of  an 
animal,  it  is  observed,  like  atropia, 
to  cause  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
which  may  last  for  some  days. 
When  heated  in  a  tube  it  is  decom- 
posed, and  ammonia  is  evolved,  as 
with  other  alkaloids.  It  is  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution 
has  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  pre- 
cipitated by  tannic  acid  and  by  the 
chloriodide  of  potassium  and  mer- 
cury. Nitric,  iodic,  and  hydro- 
chloric acids  dissolve  it,  without 
producing  any  change  of  colour. 
Sulphuric  acid  produces  a  pale  red 
colour  with  the  crystals,  which  be- 
comes paler  when  the  acid  mixture  is  diluted  with  water.  Sulpho- 
molybdic  acid  produces  no  immediate  change. 


Fig.  98. 


C'rjstals  of  datum,  m»gulfied  30 
diameters. 
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The  absorption  of  this  poisonous  alkaloid  is  doubtless  the  cause 
of  the  symptoms.  Mr.  Allan,  in  the  case  above  related,  states  that 
he  obtained  from  six  ounces  of  urine,  taken  from  the  bladder  of  the 
deceased,  crystals  of  daturia  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  of  an 
entirely  difi'erent  form,  i.e.  pentahedral  or  polyhedral  plates,  instead 
of  quadrangular  prisms.  They  resembled  daturia  only  in  causing 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  when  dissolved  in  water  and  the  solution 
was  dropped  into  the  eye.  Theii-  form  appears  to  have  been  that 
assigned  to  cystin  by  microscopical  observers.  (Bii-d's  '  Urinarv 
Deposits,'  p.  U6.)  ^ 


CHAPTER  75. 

I.iBUENtrM:.  —  CYTISINB.— action' OF   THE    BAEK    AND    SEEDS.— TEW  LEAVES 

AND     BERRIES.— PRFFET.  HOLLY  GUELDEb'     KOSE.— QUINOIDINE.  — CU- 

EARA  AND  CURABINA. 

LABURNUM  (CYTISUS  LABURNUM). 

Symptoms  and  effects.  —  Thel  bark  and  seeds  of  the  common 
Laburnum  contain  an  active  poison  called  Cytisine.    A  case  of 
poisoning  by  the  bark  which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  Inverness 
has  been  reported  by  Sir  R.  Christison.  ('Ed.  Med.  and  S.  J.'  Oct! 
1843.)    A  youth,  with  the  intention  of  merely  producing  vomiting 
m  one  of  his  fellow-servants,  put  some  dry  laburnum-bark  into  the 
broth  which  was  being  prepared  for  their  dinner.    The  cook  who 
remarked  a  '  strong  peculiar  taste  '  in  the  broth,  .soon  became  very 
111,  and  in  five  minutes  was  attacked  with  violent  vomiting  The 
account  of  the  symptoms  is  imperfect,  for  the  cause  of  them  was 
not  even  suspected  until  six  months  afterwards.    The  vomitin<y 
contimied  thirty-six  hours  ;  was  accompanied  by  shivering,  pain  in 
the  abdomen,  especially  m  the  stomach,  and  gi-eat  feebleness  with 
.severe  purging.     These  symptoms  continued,  more  or  less,'  for  a 
period  of  eight  months  ;  and  the  woman  fell  off  in  flesh  and 
strength     At  this  period  she  was  seen  by  a  physician,  who  had 
been  called  on  by  the  law  authorities  to  investigate  the  case  She 
was  then  suffering  from  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  vomitint^  after 
food,  pam  in  the  abdomen,  increased  by  pressure,  puro-ino- °tenes 
mus,  and  bloody  evacuations,  with  other  serious  symptoms'  The 
medical  opinion  was  that  she  was  then  in  a  highly  dangerous  state 
The  woman  did  not  eventually  recover  until  the  followincr  Anril' 
J. here  was  no  doubt,  from  the  investigation  made  by  Dr  Ross  and 
J  th'"^*       protracted  Ulness  was  really  due  to  the 

efiects  of  the  laburnum-bark. 

Some  experiments  were  then  made  by  these  gentlemen  on  the 
action  of  the  poison  on  animals.  A  teaspoonful  of  the  powder  of 
dry  laburnum-bark  was  administered  to  a  cat.  Soon  afterwards  it 
writhed,  apparently  m  great  pain  ;  in  a  short  time  it  vomited 
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violently,  and,  although  languid  and  dejected  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  it  quickly  recovered.  Sixty-nine  grains  of  the  same  powder 
were  given  to  a  dog.  In  ten  minutes  it  whined  and  moaned, 
vomited  violently,  and  soon  got  well.  On  a  second  occasion, 
twenty  grains  were  found  to  act  as  a  powerful  emetic  upon  the 
animal.  An  oimce  of  the  infusion  of  laburnnm-bark,  containing 
the  active  matter  of  sixty- two  gi-ains,  was  introduced  by  a  catheter 
into  the  stomach  of  a  full-grown  rabbit.  In  two  minutes  the  anmial 
looked  quickly  from  one  side  to  the  other,  twitched  back  its  head 
t-\vice  or  thrice,  and  instantly  fell  upon  its  side  in  violent  tetanic 
convulsions,  with  alternating  emprosthotonos  and  opisthotonos,  so 
energetic,  that  its  body  bounded  with  great  force  upon  the  side,  up 
and  down  the  room.  Suddenly,  in  half  a  mimite  more,  all  move- 
ment ceased,  respiration  was  at  an  end,  the  whole  of  the  muscles 
became  quite  flaccid,  no  sign  of  sensation  could  be  elicited,  and  the 
animal  died  within  two  minutes  and  a  half  after  the  poison  was  in- 
jected into  the  stomach..  The  body  was  opened  in  two  minutes 
more,  and  the  heart  was  found  gorged  with  blood,  but  contracting 
with  some  force.  The  stomach  was  filled  with  green  pulp,  soaked 
with  the  infusion.  No  morbid  appearance  was  visible  anywhere. 
In  repeating  tliis  experiment,  one  rabbit  died  in  half  an  hour, 
another  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  after  small  doses  of  the  ni- 
fusion  were  injected  into  the  stomach  ;  and  a  third  rabbit  speeddy 
died  after  eating  greens  merely  impregnated  with  the  infusion. 
('Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,'  1843,  vol.  60,  p.  303.)  In  all  these 
instances  convulsions  were  the  leading  symptoms  produced.  The 
same  eflfects  are  popularly  ascribed  to  the  leaves,  young  pods,  and 
seeds  of  the  tree  ;  but  no  experiments  have  been  performed  with 
them.  The  facts  here  detailed  show  that  laburnum-bark  is  an 
energetic  poison. 

The  effects  of  this  bark  as  a  poison  were  observed  m  a  case  which 
occurred  to  Mr.  Tinley,  of  Whitby.  A  girl,  set.  18,  idly  and  unthink- 
ingly put  a  small  portion  of  a  laburnum-branch  into  her  mouth,  carry- 
in"  it  for  some  hours,  and  chewing  it.  It  was  described  as  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  Uttle  finger,  and  two  or  three  inches  long.  There  were 
some  yellow  flowers  with  it,  but  she  was  not  aware  that  she  had 
swallowed  any.  In  about  half  an  hour  she  felt  unwell,  but  she  was 
not  seen  by  Mr.  Tinley  until  the  day  foUowing.  The  syniptoms 
then  were  great  pain  in  the  stomach,  nausea  and  retching,  but  no 
vomiting  ;  pulse  100,  tongue  white,  great  thirst,  anxiety  and  pallor 
of  countenance,  dilated  pupils,  sense  of  fainting,  even  while  lying 
down,  and  great  exhaustion.  There  was  no  purging.  Under  treat- 
ment these  symptoms  disappeared,  and  the  girl  recovered  m  about 
a  fortnight.    (' Lancet,' 1870,  p.  182.) 

In  reference  to  poisoning  by  the  seeds  there  are  but  few  instances 
recorded.  Dr.  Traill  has  described  two  cases,  and  Mr.  Kake,  a 
former  pupil,  has  communicated  to  me  a  case  of  poisoning  by  the 
pods  and  seeds  of  laburnum  which  occurred  in  September  1851. 
Two  children,  the  one  aged  two,  and  the  other  tlu-ee  years,  had 
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been  playing  together,  and  on  returning  home  they  appeared 
umvell,  and  soon  afterwards  vomited.  They  had  been  seen  with 
laburnum  pods  in  their  hands,  and  some  seeds  with  portions  of  the 
pods  were  mixed  with  the  vomited  matter.  Both  children  were 
pale  and  exhausted,  with  a  slow  and  somewhat  feeble  pulse.  The 
pi-ipils  were  natural.  An  emetic  was  given,  but  no  more  seeds  Avere 
ejected  ;  tlie  pulse  increased  in  volume  and  frequency,  and  the  next 
day  the  childi-en  had  recovered  their  usual  health.  In  October 
1856,  twelve  children,  at  Otley,  in  Yorkshire,  were  attacked  with 
rigidity  of  the  limbs  and  other  symptoms  of  poisoning  in  conse- 
quence of  having  swallowed  these  seeds.  They  recovered  under 
the  use  of  emetics.  ('Lancet,'  Nov.  1,  1856,  p.  497.) 

In  September  1862,  two  boys  ssvallowed  a  quantity  of  laburnum- 
seeds  in  a  cake.  In  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  one  was 
seized  v.'ith.  vomitmg  and  purging,  pulse  weak  and  frequent,  severe 
rigors,  muscular  twitchings  in  the  face  and  neck,  and  great  epigastric 
pain.  The  pupils  were  dilated,  but  there  was  no  headache.  Many 
seeds  were  vomited.  There  was  a  gi-eat  disposition  to  sleep,  and 
coldness  of  the  skin.  Under  treatment  they  recovered.  ('  Pharm 
Journal,'  Oct.  1862,  p.  185.)  In  September  1863,  a  girl,  set.  9,  died 
at  Worcester  in  consequence  of  having  eaten  a  few  of  the  seeds.  A 
boy,  fet.  4,  ate  about  ten  of  the  seeds.  In  half  an  hour  he  began  to 
vomit,  the  vomited  matter  consisting  of  food  and  thick  mucus.  He 
afterwards  became  drowsy,  and  was  seized  with  convulsions,  shaking 
violently  and  drawing  up  his  limbs  at  intervals.  Although  drowsy 
he  was  easily  roused,  but  soon  dozed  off  again.  Both  pupils  were 
largely  dilated,  pulse  small,  85,  surface,  especially  of  the  limbs, 
cold.  He  fell  into  a  calm  sleep,  and  the  next  day  he  was  well' 
( '  Lancet,'  1871,  vol.  2,  p.  396.) 

The  late  Mr.  Barber,  of  Stamford,  communicated  to  me,  in  June 
1848,  the  particulars  of  a  case  which  shows  that  even  the  flowers  of 
this  plant  are  liighly  noxious.  A  child,  between  three  and  four  years 
of  age,  ate  twelve  laburnum  flowers,  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  it 
complained  of  sickness  and  severe  pain  in  the  stomach.  The  child 
vomited  a  quantity  of  mucus  mixed  with  the  yellow  petals  of  the 
labui-num.  An  emetic  was  given  ;  this  cleared  the  stomach,  and 
the  child  recovered.  There  was  no  purging.  ('  Guy's  Hosp 
Reports,'  Oct.  1850,  p.  219.)  A  case  in  which  a  child  suffered  from 
symptoms  of  a  nervous  kind  by  reason  of  its  having  eaten  laburnum 
flowers,  is  described  by  Mr.  North  in  the  'Medical  and  Phvsical 
Journal,'  vol.  62,  p.  86.  ^ 

Aiudy.'iu.—The  bark,  flowers,  and  seeds  could  be  identified  only 
by  their  botanical  characters.  A  decoction  of  the  bark  forms  a  clear 
light  brown  liquid  having  an  acid  reaction.  It  strikes  a  dark  olive 
green  colour  with  a  persalt  of  iron.  Nitric  acid  renders  it  lighter 
Acetate  of  lead  precipitates  it,  but  the  precipitate  has  none  of  the 
properties  of  meconate  of  lead. 

The  poisonous  principle  of  tlie  laburnum  is  called  CytLiine  It 
IS  difficult  of  separation,  and  at  present  has  no  well-defined' che- 
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mical  properties  whereby  it  may  be  identified.    Hence,  when  ad- 
ministered in  powder,  in- 


FiG.  99. 


Fig.  100. 


Leaf  of  Uibiu-uum, 
natural  size. 


Seeds  of  labiirnum. 
o.  Natural  size. 
6.  Slightly  magni- 
flSi  by  a  le  ns. 


fusion,  or  decoction,  there 
are  no  cliemical  processes 
known  by  which  the  poison 
may  be  detected.  A  decoc- 
tion of  the  bark  forms  a 
clear  light  brown  liquid, 
having  an  acid  reaction.  It 
strikes  a  dark  olive-green 
colour,  with  a  persalt  of 
iron.  Nitric  acid  renders 
it  lighter.  Acetate  of  lead 
precipitates  it,  but  the  pre- 
cipitate has  none  of  the 
properties  of  meconate  of 
lead.  The  leaves  of  the  la- 
burnum are  well  known. 
An  illustration  of  a  leaf  of 
its  natural  size,  which  is  copied  from  a  photograph,  is  annexed 
(fig.  99).  The  seeds  are  somewhat  kidney-shaped,  slightly  hooked 
at  the  hilum.  They  shrink  in  drying,  become  dark-coloured, 
and  present  irregidar  depressions  on  the  surface.  They  have  no 
markings,  and  are  thus  easily  distinguished  from  most  other  poison- 
ous seeds.  They  are  larger  than  those  of  datura  stramonium 
(fig.  100). 

Cytisine  is  said  to  be  the  poison  contained  in  an  insect  powder, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Australian  or  Persian  Insect 
Powder. 

TEW  (tAXTTS  BACCATA). 

The  yew  appears  to  be  a  cerebro-spinal  poison.  The  symptoms 
produced  by  the  leaves  and  berries  are  uniform  in  character  :  con- 
vulsions, insensibihty,  coma,  dilated  pupils,  paleness  of  the  coun- 
tenance, small  pulse,  and  cold  extremities,  are  the  most  prominent. 
Vomiting  and  purging  are  also  observed  among  the  symptoms.  In 
two  cases,  the  subject  of  one— a  girl  about  five  years  of  age— died 
in  a  comatose  state  in  four  hours  after  she  had  eaten  the  berries  ; 
and  the  other,  a  boy,  set.  four  years,  died  nineteen  days  after  taking 
the  berries,  obviously  from  severe  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 
The  immediate  symptoms  in  the  boy  were  vomiting,  purging,  coma, 
convulsions,  dilated  pupils,  hurried  respiration,  a  small  pulse,  and 
a  cold  skin.  (See  '  Prov.  Jour.'  November  29,  1848,  p.  662,  and 
December  27,  p.  708.) 

The  leaves  and  berries  of  this  tree  have  been  long  known  to  be 
poisonous  to  cattle,  causing  death  in  a  few  hours,  sometimes  with- 
out vomiting  or  purging.  There  is  a  vulgar  but  erroneous  notion 
that  the  leaves  are  not  poisonous  when  fresh,  and  that  they  act 
only  mechanically.    It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  yew-leaves  and 
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berries  exert  a  specific  poisonous  action  both  on  men  and  cattle. 
If  animals  recover  from  the  primary  effects  on  the  nervous  system 
they  are  liable  to  die  after  several  days  from  inflammation  of  the 
bowels.  On  one  occasion  I  examined  the  viscera  of  an  ox  which 
had  died  from  the  poisonous  effects  of  yew-leaves.  There  was 
much  inflammation,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  intestines  ganc^rene 
had  taken  place.  ° 

Sijmptoms  and  appearances. — Tfie  leaves.— Br.  Percival  states 
that  a  tablespoonful  of  the  fresh  leaves  was  administered  to  three 
children  of  five,  four,  and  three  years  of  age  as  a  vermifuo-e. 
Yawning  and  listlessness  soon  succeeded  ;  the  eldest  vomited  a 
little,  and  complained  of  pain  in  the  abdomen,  but  the  two  younaer 
children  suflered  no  pain.  They  all  died  within  a  few  hours  of 
each  other. 

In  March  1845,  a  case  was  reported  to  the  Dublin  Pathological 
Society  by  Dr.  Mollan,  in  which  a  lunatic  had  died  from  the 
poisonous  efiects  of  yew-leaves.    The  deceased  was  observed  chew- 
ing the  plant,  probably  from  that  perversion  of  appetite  so  com- 
monly observed  in  insanity,  and  before  the  attendants  had  taken 
it  from  liim  he  had  succeeded  in  swallowing  a  portion  of  the  masti- 
cated juice.    He  was  soon  afterwards  suddenly  seized  with  giddi- 
ness, prostration  of  strength,  vomiting,  coldness  of  the  "skin 
spasms,  and  irregular  action  of  the  heart.    He  died  in  fourteen 
hours.    On  inspection,  the  stomach  was  fotmd  much  distended  ;  it 
contained  some  yew-leavea.    There  was  emphysema  in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue,  but  no  other  abnormal  change  ;  there  was  some 
thickening  with  opacity  of  the  arachnoid  membrane,  which  mio-ht 
have  been  of  old  standing  and  due  to  the  insanity.    ('  Dub  Rnsn 
Gaz.'  May  15,  1845,  p.  109.)    A  girl,  ast.  19,  took  a  strong  decoc- 
tion of  the  leaves  to  bring  on  the  menses.    The  dose  taken  was  a 
tumblerful  for  four  successive  mornings.    Severe  vomiting  followed 
and  this  was  promoted  by  tepid  water.    Delirium  came  on  and 
the  patient  died  eight  hours  after  taking  the  last  dose.    It  is  stated 
that  nothing  of  importance  was  revealed  by  an  inspection  of  the 
J?^^^./ n^^"""**','  2'  P-  'i^l.)  In  another  case,  reported  by 

Mr.  Walks  in  the  'British  Medical  Journal,'  a  girl,  £et.  13  took 
the  leaves  for  a  similar  purpose.  Death  took  place  rapidly  'with- 
out any  other  symptom  of  poisoning  than  vomiting.  On  inspection 
there  was  congestion  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  liver  and 
kidneys  ;  agreeni.sh  colour  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and' in 
testmes  owing  to  the  fragments  of  yew-leaves,  and  stellated  inflam 
mation  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 

On  these  occasions  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  knowledge  of  the 
quantity  talven.  The  following  case,  communicated  to  me  by  Dr 
Procter  of  York,  ,n  May  1870,  shows  that  the  life  of  an  adult  may 
be  destroyed  by  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  .fresh  leaves  A 
lunatic  woman  liad  been  employed  in  preparing  evergreen  decora- 
tions for  Christmas  Day.  Nothing  unus/ial  w.as  obst^ved  by  tl'ie 
nurses  m  attendance  until  about  10  p.m.    She  had  had  some  bread 
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and  cheese  with  the  other  patients,  when  in  abont  five  minutes  she 
slipped  off  her  chair  almost  helpless.  Her  countenance  turned  of  a 
dusky  pallid  hue,  but  there  were  no  cerebral  symptoms.  She 
vomited  a  quantity  of  food  mixed  with  a  few  bits  of  yew-leaves. 
She  soon  passed  into  a  state  of  collapse,  and  died  at  1  a.m.— m  less 
than  three  hours  from  her  first  seizure.  She  retained  her  con- 
sciousness until  a  few  minutes  before  she  died,  and  admitted  that 
she  had  eaten  some  little  bits  of  yew,  but  she  did  not  think  any- 
thin"  of  it.  The  broken  leaflets  in  the  vomited  matters  and  the 
portfons  found  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  after  death,  did  not 
amount  to  a  teaspoonful.  Yew-leaves  may  thus  prove  in  small 
quantity  a  rapidly  fatal  poison. 

In  Wihon  v.  Ncwberni  (Queen's  Bench,  November  18/1),  an 
action  was  brought  against  defendant  for  the  loss  of  two  horses  by 
reason  of  their  having  eaten  yew-leaves.  The  evidence  showed 
that  defendant  had  on  his  land  yew-trees,  wliich  had  been  chpped, 
the  clippings  having  been  thrown  over  the  hedge  where  the  plain- 
tift''s  horses  could  have  access  to  them.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
the  animals  had  died  from  eating  the  yew-leaves,  but  the  defendant 
denied  his  liability,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  m  his  favour. 
It  was  proved  that  he  gave  no  order  for  cutting  the  trees,  and  he 
was  not  aware  that  they  had  been  cut.  On  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial  (Queen's  Bench,  June  1872),  judgment  was  finally  given  for 
defentVirt  Similar  evidence  of  the  death  of  two  cows  was  given  in 
t^.::^v.  Jentin.  (Queen's  Bench,  January  1873)  They  strayed 
through  a  gap  in  a  hedge  into  the  grounds  of  defendant,  and 
ate  the  foUage  of  the  yew-trees  growing  there,  from  the  effects  of 
which  they  toon  died.  The  question  here  was  who  was  respon- 
sible •  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  cause  of  death.  The  question 
■of  the  poisonous  properties  of  yew  on  cattle  again  presented  itself 
S  the  EoUs'  Court  in  Erslcme  v.  Adams  (March  1873).  In  addi- 
tion to  cows,  the  plaintiff  lost  a  large  number  of  sheep  and  lambs, 
by  reason  of  their  browsing  on  yew-trees,  at  the  side  of  a  planta- 
tion on  defendant's  farm.  Veterinary  evidence  to  this  effect  was 
given.  These  cases  should  dispel  the  vulgar  error  that  fresh  yew- 
leaves  are  not  poisonous  to  cattle.  ,     ,     .      r  .  1 

The  following  case  of  poisoning  by  the  terms  of  the  yew  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Hurt,  of  Mansfield.  A  child,  aged  tlu-ee  years  and 
a  half  ate  a  quantity  of  yew-berries  about  eleven  o'clock.  In  an 
Lufafterwid^  the  ch^ild  appeared  Ul,  but  did  not  complam  of  any 
mhi  It  vomited  part  of  its  dinner,  mixed  with  some  of  the 
beiries  A  medical  man  was  sent  for,  but  the  child  died  in  con- 
vSs  ons  before  he  arrived.  On  inspection,  the  stomach  was  founcj 
Sled  with  mucus,  and  the  half-digested  pulp  of  the  berries  and 
seeds  Th^re  were  patches  of  redness  in  the  mucous  membrane 
and  this  was  so  Biuch  softened  that  it  could  be  detached  with  the 
Xhtest  friction.    The  small  intestines  were  also  mflamed. 

lunatic  ate  a  quantity  of  the  bernes  at  10  a.m.,  and  seven 
hours  afterwards  he  was  foiind  dead  sitting  m  a  chair.    On  mspec- 
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tion  of  the  body,  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  were  distended  with 
lluict  blood  of  a  du-ty  phim-colonr.    The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  was  reddened  and  softened  with  patches  of  black  conges- 
tion,   ihe  duodenum  was  in  a  similar  state.    In  the  lower  part  of 
tlie  small  mtestines  there  was  a  mass  of  the  berries.    The  liver  and 
other  soft  organs  were  much  congested.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz  ' 
for  1871  vol  ^'i^j^  386^'*'*^'^^  ^"^''^  '''''^^    recorded  in  tliis  journal 
The  nature  of  the  poisonous  principle  in  the  yew  is  unknown 
and  It  IS  not  certain  whether,  with  respect  to  the  berry,  the  poison 
IS  lodged  m  the  pidp  or  the  seed,  although  it  is  most  probably  in 
tlie  latter.    Infusion  of  yew-leaves,  which  is  popularly  caUed  yew- 
tree  tea,  is  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion 
by  Ignorant  midwives.    A  case  of  death  from  a  person  drinking, 
this  mtusion  is  reported  in  the  registration  returns  for  1838-9  In 
the  returns  for  1840  there  is  also  one  death  of  a  woman,  set  34 
referred  to  her  having  eaten  the  berries  of  the  yew.    The  subiect 
ot  poisoning  by  yew-leaves,  in  reference  to  their  employment  for 
purposes  ot  abortion,  has  been  investigated  by  MM.  Chevallier 
Duchesne,  and  Reynal.    (See  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1855,  vol.  2,  pp.  94' 

-4 naiysis. --Fragments  of  the  leaves  or  the  berries  may  be  found 
in  the  stomach.  The  yew  and  the  savin  are  the  only  coniferous 
poisons  which  grow  in  this  country.  The  apex  of  the  leaf  of  the  yew 
18  not  so  pointed  as  that  of  the  savin  (see  fig.  39,  ante,  p.  498),  and 
the  yew-leaf  does  not  possess  the  »      '       >  i  y, 

pecubar  odour  of  savin  when  rubbed.  Fio.  1 0 1 . 

In  the  annexed  illustration  (fig.  101) 
the  leaf  is  of  the  natural  size,  the 
engraving  having  been  made  from 
a  photograph  of  the  living  leaf. 
1  ew-berries  are  seen  in  autumn  ; 
they  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  of 
a  light  red  colour,  dull  on  the 
surface,  and  translucent.  They  are 
open  at  the  top,  allowing  a  hard 
brown  kernel  to  be  seen.  This  is 
of  an  ovoid  shape,  and  it  forms  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  berry.  The  fine 
red  skin  contains  a  colourless  and 
remarkably  viscid  or  adhesive  juice, 
which  reddens  litmus  paper,  and 
has  a  nauseous  sweetish  taste. 


i'ew-luavcs  ami  Iriigmeiits,  uuturjil 
size. 
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would  appear,  from  the  subjoined  cases — for  the  brief  particulars 
of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Ward,  of  Ollerton — that  the  herrks 
may  exert  a  poisonous  action.  In  December  1853,  tlu-ee  children 
ate  the  berries  of  the  privet,  two  of  them,  a  boy  three  years  of  age 
and  a  girl  of  six,  eating  them  rather  freely.  They  suiiered  from 
violent  purging,  and  when  seen  by  a  medical  man  the  little  boy 
was  found  pulseless  and  cold,  and  before  death  he  was  frequently 
and  violently  convulsed.  The  girl  was  in  a  state  of  collapse,  but 
rallied  a  little  under  treatment:  soon  afterwards  she  died  con- 
vulsed. The  surviving  cliild,  who  had  only  tasted  the  benies, 
did  not  sutler,  and  she  was  enabled  to  point  out  the  shrub,  the 
berries  of  which  they  had  gathered.  A  case  has  been  communi- 
cated to  me  which  occurred  in  November  186(),  in  which  a  child, 
iBt.  2,  died  thirty-seven  days  after  eating  these  berries  ;  symptoms 
of  irritation  continuing  more  or  less  tlnroughout.  After  death, 
there  were  the  well-niarked  appearances  of  mesenteric  disease. 
According  to  Loudon,  the  berries  are  eaten  by  birds  when  other 
sources  of  food  fail. 

Dr.  Moore,  of  Lancaster,  has  given  me  a  notice  of  two  cases, 
which  show  that  the  leaves  of  the  privet,  besides  causing  vomiting 
and  purging,  act  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  In  May 
1872,  two  children,  aged  twelve  and  eight  years  respectively,  ate  a 
quantity  of  leaves  and  shoots,  proved  subsequently  to  have  been 
those  of  the  privet.  The  symptoms  in  both  cases  were  drowsiness, 
convulsive  tmtchings,  difficulty  in  moving  about,  loss  of  muscular 
power,  severe  vomiting  and  purging  ;  the  evacuations  being  of  a 
greenish  colour.    They  both  recovered. 

THE  HOLLY  (iLEX  AQTJIPOLIUM). 

From  some  facts  recently  published,  the  red  berries  of  this  tree 
appear  to  produce  the  effects  of  narcotico-irritant  poisoning.  A 
boy,  three  years  old,  ate  a  number  of  them.  The  symptoms  which 
followed  were  sickness,  pain  in  the  head  and  abdomen,  with  much 
purging.  Many  of  the  berries  of  the  common  holly  were  passed 
in  the  motions  ;  drowsiness  supervened,  and  there  was  loss  of  con- 
sciousness. In  this  state  (after  twenty- four  hours)  he  was  seen  by 
Mr.  Barkas.  His  face  was  pale  ;  the  skin  pale  and  cool  ;  pulse 
weak  and  small  (80).  The  pupils  of  the  eyes  were  much  contracted, 
but  were  sensible  to  light.  The  vomiting  had  ceased,  but  there 
was  some  purging.  Castor  oil  and  stimulants  were  given,  and  on 
the  second  day  the  child  recovered.  ('  Lancet,'  1870,  vol.  1,  p.  5/3. ) 
Wibmer  speaks  of  these  berries  as  having  merely  a  purgative 
action. 

GUELDER  KOSE  (VIBURNTJM  OPULUS). 

■  The  noxious  properties  of  this  plant  have  received  but  little 
notice.  Wibmer  speaks  of  its  flowers  and  berries  as  having  acrid  pro- 
perties, and  Lindley  describes  the  plant  generally,  as  emetic  and 
purgative.    Tliis  vegetable  is  not,  however,  simply  irritant  to 
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luiman  beings  ;  it  has  manifested  an  action  on  the  brain  and 
nervous  system. 

In  October  1870,  five  children  in  a  family  at  Sudbury  suffered 
from  symptoms  of  poisoning  as  the  result  of  eating  the  white  berries 
of  this  shrub,  commonly  called  snow-bemes.  Mr.  W.  B.  Smith 
communicated  to  me  the  particidars.  One  Sunday  morning  the  five 
children  were  simultaneously  seized  with  violent  vomiting,  which 
lasted  for  many  hom-s.  Mr.  Smith  saw  them  on  Monday  morning. 
The  vomited  matters  had  then  been  tlu-oivn  away.  One  girl  tst. 
5,  was  in  a  state  of  profound  coma  and  insensibility  ;  pupils'  not 
much  dilated  ;  pulse  40  ;  legs  rather  rigid  ;  the  arms  not  at  all  so 
This  gu-1  died  at  8  p.m.,  about  thirty-six  hours  after  eating  the 
berries.  Another  child  suffered  from  similar  symptoms,  but  in  a 
less  degree,  and  recovered  in  two  or  tlu-ee  days. 

In  the  case  of  the  child  that  died,  the  stomach  and  intestines 
were  quite  empty  ;  there  were  no  marks  of  inflammation  The 
brain  was  slightly  congested  on  its  surface,  but  not  in  its  substance 
and  there  was  no  effusion.    This  is  the  only  instance  of  poisoning 
by  this  plant  that  I  have  met  with. 


QUESrOIDrNE. 

This  is  a  dark  resinoid  uncrystalline  substance  contained  in 
the  mother-bquors  from  which  the  salts  of  quinia  have  been  ex- 
tracted    It  has  been  used  medicinally  as  a  substitute  for  these 
salts.    Its  properties  are  analogous  to  those  of  quinia.    As  a  poison 
It  IS  but  little  known.    Dr.  Tidy  has  reported  the  following  case 
A  man  employed  in  some  chemical  works,  thinking  that  he  was 
taking  an  aperient  mixture,  swallowed  two  oimces  of  an   '  Ao-ne 
mixture,'  containing  about  eighty-five  grains  of  quinoidine  in  each 
ounce,  making  a  dose  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  o-rains  of 
quinoidme.    He  vomited  violently  immediately  after  takino-  the 
medicine,  and  died  in  about  half  a,n  hour.     On  inspection!  the 
principal  appearances  were  congestion  of  the  brain,  with  a  generally 
congested  state  of  the  stomach.    This  organ  contained  a  brown 
liquid  in  which  quinoidine  is  said  to  have  been  detected.    ('  Lancet  ' 
1872,  vol.  2,  p.  41.)    From  experiments  on  animals  this  substance 
appears  to  act  on  the  brain  and  alimentary  canal.    It  is  a  cerebral 
and  irritant  poison.   (Husemann's  '  Pflanzenstoffe,'  1871   p  355  ) 
It  has  caused  in  dogs,  salivation,  vomiting,  great  depression  'drow- 
siness, tremors  of  the  head  and  body,  and  in  fatal  cases  tf)uic  and 
c  onic  convulsions.    It  destroyed  life  in  from  four  to  six  liours 
With  the  exception  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  nothing  was  found 
on  m.spection.  ° 

CURARA  AND  CURARINA. 

According  to  Schomburgk,  tlie  tree  which  produces  curara 
grows  in  Gmana     It  furmslios  a  poisonous  juice  or  extract,  which 
when  mixed  with  other  substances,  fonus  an  arrow-poison  used  bv 
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the  Indians  in  killing  game,  or  destroying  each  other.  Various 
names  have  been  given  to  the  extract,  according  to  the  district  in 
which  it  is  prepared  ;  hut  from  the  recent  investigations  of  Bernard 
and  Pelikan,  it  is  evident  that  the  poison  Imown  under  the  name  of 
Woorcdi,  Oorara,  and  Curara  does  not  owe  its  eifects  to  strychnia, 
and  that  the  plant  or  jjlants  which  yield  it  do  not  belong  to  the 
strychnos  tribe.  At  the  same  time,  among  the  variety  of  poisonous 
extracts  used  by  the  Indians,  there  may  be  one  or  more  containing 
strychnia.  Martins  affirms  that  the  Ticunas  extract  is  derived 
from  the  Cocculus  A'mazo7mn,  and  that  it  contains  picrotoxine. 

The  South  American  poison  is  now  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  Curara,  from  the  plaiTt  Curari,  from  which  it  is  obtained. 
It  contains  a  poisonous  alkaloid  first  discovered  by  Boussingault,  in 
1828,  Avhich  is  called  Curarina.  Animals  have  been  said  to  fall  in- 
stantly dead  when  shot  with  an  arrow  poisoned  by  Curara,  but  tliis 
has  only  been  in  cases  where  a  vital  organ  like  the  heart  has  been 
directly  wounded,  and  then  death  was  not  due  to  the  poison.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Waterton,  the  poisonous  extract  is  procured  cliiefly 
from  tlie  bark  of  a  creeper  or  vine  which  grows  in  the  forests  of 
Guiana  and  Central  America.  The  Indians  prepare  the  poison  with 
a  great  deal  of  mystery,  and  mix  with  it  other  herbs,  red,  and 
black  ants,  and  the  pounded  fangs  of  a  venomous  snake.  The 
juice  is  extracted  from  the  stem  of  the  creeper  by  infusion  and 
compression  ;  it  is  then  heated  with  the  other  ingredients  over  a 
slow  fire  until  it  acquires  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  an  intensely 
bitter  taste.  It  is  afterwards  put  into  a  small  pot,  carefully 
covered  over  and  kept  in  a  dry  place.  It  is  occasionally  warmed 
over  a  fire  that  it  may  be  kept  dry. 

The  extract  is  miscible  with  water,  and  when  fresh  the  shghtest 
moisture  dissolves  it ;  hence,  it  speedily  difi'uses  itself  when  intro- 
duced into  a  wound.  The  symptoms  which  it  produces  in  animals 
are  stupor  and  paralysis.  It  does  not  begin  to  produce  any 
apparent  efi"ects  until  after  a  lapse  of  one  or  two  minutes,  and 
there  is  apparently  no  pain  ;  convulsions  come  on  in  two  or  tlii-ee 
minutes,  and  the  animal  dies  in  four  or  five  minutes.  Putrefaction 
is  not  accelerated,  and  the  flesh  of  the  game  thus  killed,  is  used  as 
food  without  any  serious  eifects  resulting.  Tliis  is  probably  due  to 
the  very  small  quantity  of  absorbed  poison  present ;  for  the  Curara, 
in  a  sufficient  dose,  is  fatal  to  aU  animals.  It  requu-es  much  more 
of  this  extract  to  kill  an  ox  than  a  smaller  animal ;  thus,  the 
Indian  adjusts  the  size  of  his  arrow  and  the  quantity  of  poison  to 
the  size  of  the  animal.  In  one  experiment,  three  arrows  were  in- 
troduced beneath  the  skin  of  an  ox.  For  four  minutes  there  was 
no  effect ;  the  animal  then  set  itself  firmly  on  its  four  legs  as  if  to 
resist  falling,  and  remained  quite  stiU  for  fourteen  minutes.  It 
then  attempted  to  walk,  staggered,  and  fell.  The  eyes  became 
fixed,  dim,  and  apparently  insensible  to  light.  Convulsions  ap- 
peared in  the  legs  ;  there  was  emprosthotonos,  laborious  respiration, 
and  an  escape  of  a  frothy  liquid  from  the  mouth.    The  convulsions 
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in  the  extremities  gradually  ceased;  there  was  still  a  perceptible 
action  ot  the  heart  at  intervals.  In  twenty-five  minutes  the  animal 
was  quite  dead.  The  flesh  was  eaten,  and  gave  rise  to  no  unplea- 
sant symptoms,  nor  was  it  observed  to  have  any  peculiar  taste  The 
poison  does  not  appear  to  have  any  action  on  the  heart,  for  that 
organ  contmues  to  pulsate  after  respiration  has  ceased.  From  one 
gram  and  a  half  to  two  grains  sufficed  to  kill  rabbits,  and  a  smaUer 
quantity  operated  fatally  by  hypodermic  injection. 

There  is  no  known  antidote  to  the  eflects  of  Curara  when  it 
is  once  absorbed  into  the  blood.  As  in  reference  to  serpent-poi- 
son .he  apphcation  of  a  Hgature  between  the  wound  and  the  heart 

of  safety.  Mr.  Ihfl  states  that  he  found  the  extract  to  retain  its- 
poisonous  properties  for  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years  ('Med. 

1ft  """i  ^"^^^^  ^-^P*  ^^/it  i«  li'-^ble  to  become 

weakened.  Bernard  found  that  some  which  had  been  loosely  kept 
on  the  tip  of  an  arrow  for  fifteen  years  killed  an  animal  very 
quickly.  He  preserved  it  in  a  state  of  solution  in  water  for  two 
years  without  any  loss  of  its  power.    ('  Le9ons,'  p  258  ) 

Curara,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Bernard,  is,  like  the 
serpent-poison,  active  when  introduced  into  a  wound,  but  almost 
inert  when  taken  mto  the  stomach.  ('  Lecons  sur  les  Eflets  des  Sub- 
stances Toxiques,'  Pans,  p.  239.)  Small  animals  are  killed  in  a  few 
minutes  when  the  poison  is  injected  into  a  wound  :  they  lose  all 
power  over  the  muscles,  become  insensible  and  die  without  con-' 
^nw'T';  ^"T"^  '''^'^'^^^y  '-^ff^'^ted  the  spinal  mar- 

^pX'pd  tlJ  .1    1*  P-ya  y^ed  the  voluntary  muscles.    Pelikan  ob- 
served that  the  alkaloid  ci.rarma  operated  in  a  similar  manner.  Its 
effect  IS  to  destroy  the  motor  power  of  the  nervous  system.  Dr 
Fra.ser  found  that  curara  completely  paralyzed  the  motor  nerves. 

L.rJ       +f  P-  ^^1-)     These  results  show  that  it 

operates  in  the  reverse  manner  to  strychnia,  and  that  curarina  and 
strychnia  are  completely  antagonistic.  An  account  of  the  pro- 
perties of  this  poison  will  be  found  in  the  '  Ann.  d'Hv""  '  186fi 

In  i  I'      -^"^WV^^^-  ^'^^^"^  ^^"^^  Lionville,  and  MM^^Tardieu 
andRoassin,  'L'Empoisonnement,'  11.  380 

vln«;<A,rs.-Curara  is  a  brownish  black  looking  brittle  substance 
having  the  appearance  of  Spanish  liquorice,  ft  dissolved  slowly- 
m  cold  wa  er,  but  rapidly  when  heated,  producing  a  turbid  browj 
liquid,  ms  became  clear  on  filtration,  and  poss'essed  the  fo  low^ 
mg  properties  It  was  quite  neutral-readily  precipitated  by  the 
chlonodide  of  potassium  and  mercury,  the  ioduretted  iodide  and 
tannic  acid-showmg  its  alkaloidal  character.  Iodic  acid  produced 
no  change  in  it  Nitnc  acul  gave  t(,  the  solution  a  dark  r«l-brow-n 
colour.  feulphomolybdic  acid  produced  a  slate-grey  Zt  Tt 
TZvtr^  '  substance,  containtng'^the  alkaloid 

+1,;«^'-!iT'['^f'~TJ'°P''T';^f '  ^""^  '^"6  to  the  presence  of 

this  alkaloid.     It  ,s  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  acids  and 
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alkaline  liquids.  The  aqueous  and  alcoholic  solutions  have  a  rich 
red  colour,  and  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  Curarina  has  hitherto 
been  procured  only  in  small  quantities  as  a  dry  uncrystalline  solid. 
It  is  alkaline  in  its  reaction,  neutralizes  acids,  and  produces  salts 
■which  do  not  crystallize.  Wlien  heated,  it  evolves  thick  vapours 
which  have  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  Strong  nitric  acid  produces 
with  it  a  blood-red  colour  ;  sulphuric  acid  gives  with  it  a  rich  car- 
mine tint,  in  which  cliaracters  it  resembles  brucia.  On  the  other 
hand,  MM.  Pelikan,  Voisin,  Tardieu,  and  Roussin  have  found  that 
pure  CTirarina  possesses  the  chemical  properties  of  strychnia  so  far 
as  tlie  colour-tests  are  concerned,  the  sole  difference  being  that 
cm-arina  produces  a  blue  colour  with  sulphuric  acid  alone.  The 
galvanic  test  acted  similarly  on  both  alkaloids.  (Bernard,  '  Op.  cit.' 
p.  474.)  M.  Bernard  remarks  that  this  similarity  of  chemical 
results  proves  that  there  is  no  direct  relation  between  the  chemical 
characters  of  a  substance  and  its  physiological  effects.  Similar 
chemical  characters  may  exist  in  two  bodies  (curarina  and  strychnia) 
of  which  the  physiological  effects  are  not  only  different,  but  antago- 
nistic. M.  Voisin  found  some  difficulty  in  separating  curarina  from 
the  viscera  of  animals  poisoned  with  it,  but  the  urine  of  such  animals 
was  found  to  operate  by  hypodennic  injection  on  other  animals 
with  the  usual  symptoms  of  curara  poisoning.  ('Op.  cit.'  p.  158.) 
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CHAPTER  76. 

ACTIOX  OF  POISONS  ON  THE  HEAET  AND  BRAIN.— THE  BOHNEO  AND  JAVA 
POISONS.— rPAS  ANTIAR.— ANTIAHINE— TANGHINIA.— THE  K.0MBI.— COBliA 
POISON. — CALABAB  BEAN. — PHYSOSTIGMIA. 

Among  the  neurotic  poisons  there  are  some  which  especially  act 
on  the  heart.  They  reduce  its  pulsations,  paralyze  it,  and  destroy 
life  by  syncope.  They  may  also  exert  an  action  on  the  bram 
and  spinal  marrow.  Some  of  the  poisons  of  savage  tribes  possess 
this  pecuUarity.  Dr.  Braidwood  has  described  one  of  these  from 
Borneo,  the  Dajaksch,  where  it  is  used  as  an  arrow-poison.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  brittle  extract,  of  a  dark  iron-grey  colour,  dissolved 
by  water,  but  not  so  readily  as  cirrara.  The  solution  has  a  bro\vn 
colour,  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  msoluble  m 
chloroform.  Its  action,  as  determined  by  absorption  througii 
wounds  in  the  skin  of  animals,  consists  in  paralysing  the  heart  and 
stopping  its  contractions  by  inducing  perfect  paralysis  of  the  cardiac 
ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.     Hence  it  causes  an  entire 
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destnictiou  of  motion  and  sensation,  and  the  animal  suddenly  falls 
dead.  Like  the  cahibai-  bean  and  opium,  it  produces  contraction  of 
the  iris.    ('Ed.  Monthly  Jom-.'  Aug.  1864.) 

There  are  other  cardiac  poisons  in  use  among  savage  nations. 
The  Upas  Antiar,  according  to  Pereira,  is  derived  from  a  large 
forest  tree  in  Java  (Antiaris  toxicaria),  growing  to  the  height  of 
from  60  to  100  feet.  The  milky  juice  contains  3-56  per  cent,  of  a 
poisonous  jH-incipIe,  called  Antiarin.  It  was  long  since  pointed 
out  by  Sir  B.  Brodie  that  this  poison  operated  by  paralysing  the 
heart.  KoUiker  and  Pelikan  have  investigated  the  subject,  and 
have  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion  ;  but  they  found  that  its  prin- 
cipal action  was  on  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  that  it  was  essen- 
tially a  paralysing  poison.  It  destroys  the  excitability  of  the 
nervous  system  instead  of  exalting  it  like  strychnia.  It  acts  with 
gi-eat  rapidity  on  the  heart,  stopping  its  action  in  five  or  ten 
minutes.  These  results  have  been  more  recently  confirmed  by 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Braidwood.  He  found  that  it  acted  di- 
rectly on  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  and  not  on  the  cardiac 
ganglia  like  the  Borneo  poison.  It  differs  from  it  both  physio- 
logically and  chemically. 

The  Tanghinia  Venenifera,  or  Madagascar  poison,  is  a  seed  of  a 
brownish  black  colour,  of  the  size  of  an  almond,  presenting  a 
wrinkled  surface,  with  an  odour  resembling  that  of  violets.  The 
fruit  resembles  the  almond,  but  is  larger.  This  is  used  in  Mada- 
gascar as  an  ordeal  poison.  Its  effect,  according  to  Kolliker,  is  to 
paralyze  the  heart. 

The  Komhi  arrow-poison  of  Africa  has  been  described  by  Dr. 
Eraser  as  acting  primarily  on  the  heart,  producing  cardiac  paralysis. 
It  also  acts  on  the  voluntary  muscles  by  which  their  activity  is 
gradually  impaired,  and  finally  completely  destroyed.  ('Proc.R.  S. 
Ed.'  1869-70,  p.  102.)    In  the  last  property  it  resembles  curara. 

The  t-ewom  of  the  Cobra  de  Capello  occasionally  operates  as  a 
cardiac  poison.  This  happens,  according  to  Dr.  Fayrer,  when  the 
poison  i.s  introduced  into  a  wound  in  large  quantity,  when  it  has 
been  rapidly  absorbed,  or  when  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  an 
animal.  In  all  these  cases,  the  action  of  the  heai-t  is  at  once  ar- 
rested. This  does  not  appear  to  be  owing  to  paralysis,  but  to 
tetanic  contraction  of  the  organ  from  excessive  stimulus.  In 
.small  quantities  it  paralyzes  the  voluntary  muscles. 

There  are  several  other  organic  poisons  which  manifest  a  stron-r 
action  on  the  heart,  and  in  some  cases  produce  death  by  paralysing 
this  organ.  Among  these,  may  be  mentioned  chloroform,  hydrate 
of  cldoral — both  of  whicli  depress  the  action  of  the  heart  and  cause 
death  by  syncope — and  aconite.  Tlie  ordinary  mode  of  action  of 
these  substances,  however,  justifies  their  position  among  tlie  cere- 
bral and  cerebro-spinal  poisons.  Again,  some  mineral  poisons 
although  properly  classed  and  described  as  irritants,  manifest  a 
direct  action  upon  the  heart.  I'artar  emetic  is  well  known  to 
exert  a  depressing  action  on  the  circulation,  and  in  this  form  of 
poisoning,  death  may  sometimes  take  place  suddenly  from  syncope 
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The  first  of  the  poisons  in  this  group  which  claims  notice  is  the 
Calabar  bean,  an  ordeal  poison  of  Old  Calabar,  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa. 

CALABAR  BEAN-  (PHYSOSTIGMA  VENENOSUm). 

The  Calabar  bean  is  a  large  leguminons  seed  of  a  dark  colour, 
resembling  a  large  horse-bean,  but  much  thicker  and  more  rounded 
in  its  form.  It  is  the  seed  of  the  Fhysosti^ma  Venenosum.  It 
is  brought  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  is  there  employed 
by  the  natives  as  an  ordeal  bean  when  persons  are  suspected  of 
witchcraft.  The  common  belief  is  that  innocent  persons  who  take 
it,  vomit,  and  are  safe,  while  the  guilty  retain  the  poison  and  die 
from  its  effects.  So  strong  is  popular  confidence  in  this  test,  that 
those  who  are  suspected,  voluntarily  take  an  emulsion  of  this 
dreadful  seed  ;  and,  as  Sir  R.  Christison  remarks,  many  an  inno- 
cent person  thus  pays  the  penalty  of  his  rash  reliance  on  a  super- 
stitious custom.  .  As  it  is  a  firm  matter  of  faith  that  if  a  man  dies 
he  is  guilty,  such  a  custom  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  appeal  to 
reason.  Illustrations  of  this  bean  of  its  natural  size  are  annexed. 
(See  fig.  102.) 

This  bean  owes  its  properties  to  the  presence  of  an  alkaloidal 
substance  called  Pliysostigmia.  It  is  found  in  the  cotyledon,  and 
the  complex  process  adopted  for  its  separation  by  Jobst  and  Hesse 
is  described  in  the  '  Chemical  News '  for  March  5,  1864,  p.  109. 
The  medicinal  dose  of  the  powdered  bean  is  from  one  to  four 
grains.  The  dose  of  the  extract,  which  is  made  with  rectified  spirit, 
is  from  one-sixteenth  to  one-quarter  of  a  grain. 

The  bean  or  seed  has  a  thin  hard  dark-coloured  brittle  covering ; 

the  kernel  inside  is  white,  and  weighs 
Fig.  102.  from  thirty-six  to   fifty  grains — the 

|j  whole  seed  about  sixty-seven  grains, 

xgj^        (Fig.  102.)  Sir  R  Christison  could  de- 
Kffl&k      tect  no  poisonous  alkaloid  in  the  seed, 
Mh  HMMi  ^®  found  that  the  active  principle 

WM\  W^m  (physostigmia)  could  be  extracted  by 
Mfflj  iJ^^     alcohol,  which  dissolves  2 '7  per  cent. 

■  'ffl™     of  the  seed,  including  this  substance. 
■  That  alcohol  will  remove  the  poison- 

SlflM^W  ous  principle  is  proved  by  the  fact 
wHsJl^K  that  the  exhausted  residue  is  not  al- 
Wel^r      ways  poisonous.    (Bouchardat,  '  Ann. 

de  The'rapeutique,'  1864,  p.  73.  See 
o.  The  bean  of  its  natural  size.  also  '  Pharm.  Jour.'  1863,  p.  561.) 
6.  The  same  seen  edgewise.         The  greater  part  of  the  seed,  as  in 

nux  vomica,  consists  of  inert  sub- 
stances, with  a  small  quantity  of  oil.  The  kernel  is  yellowish - 
white,  without  bitterness,  acrimony,  aroma,  or  any  other  impres- 
sion on  the  organ  of  taste.  In  fact  it  cannot  be  distinguished  by 
taste  from  a  haricot-bean. 
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Symptoms  and  effects. — Twenty-one  grains  in  fine  powder  were 
placed  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  a  rabbit ;  for  three  minutes  there 
was  no  change.  The  animal  then  became  weak  and  languid ;  in 
four  minutes  it  was  unable  to  raise  itself  when  placed  on  its  side. 
The  body  then  became  quite  flaccid,  and  respiration  ceased  in  five 
minutes.  There  were  at  intervals  slight  irregular  twitchings  in  the 
muscles  of  the  tnmk,  and  a  jerking  of  the  head  backwards.  Two 
grains  of  the  alcoholic  extract  produced  similar  symptoms.  At  the 
end  of  two  minutes,  without  any  previous  indication,  the  animal 
suddenly  became  weak,  fell  on  its  side,  struggled  a  little  with  its 
feet,  and  ceased  to  breathe  in  another  minute.  The  poison,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  R.  Cliristison,  produces  a  primary  impression  on  the 
heart,  causing  paralysis  of  that  organ,  the  insensibility  and  coma 
being  only  apparent.  The  results  appear  to  show  that  there  is  also 
paralysis  of  the  voluntary  and  respiratory  muscles,  with  a  retention 
of  consciousness.    ('Pharmaceutical  Journal,'  1855,  p.  473.) 

Desiring  to  try  the  eSects  of  this  seed  on  himself.  Sir  R. 
Christison  took  the  eighth  part  of  a  seed,  or  six  grains,  one  night 
before  going  to  bed.  There  was  a  slight  sense  of  numbness  in  the 
limbs  during  the  night,  but  in  the  morning  no  urgent  symptoms  of 
any  kind.  He  then  chewed  and  swallowed  the  fourth  part  of  a 
seed  (twelve  grains).  In  twenty  minutes  he  was  seized  with  giddi- 
ness, and  a  general  feeling  of  torpor  over  the  whole  frame.  He 
immediately  swallowed  an  emetic,  and  thus  emptied  his  stomach. 
The  giddiness,  weakness,  and  faintness  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  was  obliged  to  lie  down  in  bed.  In  this  state  he  was  seen 
by  two  medical  friends,  who  found  him  prostrate  and  pale,  the  heart 
and  pulse  extremely  feeble  and  tumultuously  irregular,  the  mental 
faculties  entire,  extreme  faintness  threatening  dissolution,  but  no 
apprehension  of  death  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  There  was  no 
uneasy  feeling  of  any  kind,  no  pains  or  numbness,  no  prickling,  not 
even  any  sense  of  suffering  from  the  gi-eat  feebleness  of  the  heart's 
action.  There  was  the  will  but  not  the  power  to  vomit ;  the  limbs 
became  chill  with  a  vagUe  feeling  of  discomfort.  Stimulants  were 
employed,  and  warmth  and  pulsation  with  a  power  of  moving, 
gradually  returned.  Two  hours  after  the  poison  had  been  taken 
he  felt  drowsy,  and  slept  for  two  hours  more,  but  with  such  activity 
of  mind  that  he  had  no  consciousness  of  having  been  asleep.  The 
tumultuous  action  of  the  heart  continued.  After  this  the  symptoms 
gradually  disappeared,  and  the  next  day  ho  was  quite  well. 
('  Pharm.  Jour.'  1855,  p.  474.)  Physostigmia  does  not  act  so  much 
upon  the  brain  as  on  the  spinal  marrow.  While  labouring  under 
the  effects  of  the  poison.  Sir  R.  Christison  maintained  his  mental 
vigour,  but  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  were  greatly  reduced. 

In  April  18G4,  two  children,  aged  0  and  'A  years  respectively, 
chewed  and  ate  the  broken  fragments  of  the  kernel  of  one  nut. 
In  about  forty  minutes  they  cf)mplained  of  sickness.  One  child 
held  his  head  drooping,  appeared  sleepy  and  his  hands  were 
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powerless.     He  staggered  and  was  scarcely  able  to  walk.  He 
complained  of  severe  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  made  ineffectual 
attempts  to  vomit.    Milk  was  given,  and  he  then  vomited.  The 
child  became  quite  prostrated,  the  pulse  was  feeble  and  slow, 
and  the  pupils  were  slightly  contracted.     Some  pieces  of  the 
nut  were  thrown  up  by  vomiting.    The  other  child  had  pain  in 
the  abdomen,  and  was  listless,  sleepy,  and  depressed.  He  vomited 
freely   some  portions  of  nut  being  ejected.     He  could  neither 
stand 'nor  walk.    His  face  was  pale,  the  eyes  were  piercing,  but 
the  pupils  and  pulse  were  natural.    In  tliis  case  there  was  purg- 
ino-     The  children  recovered  on  the  third  day.  ('Edinburgh 
Monthly  Journal,'  1864,  p.  193.)     In  August  1864,  from  fifty 
to  sixty  children  were  poisoned  at  Liverpool  by  reason  of  their 
haviu"  eaten  these  beans.    The  sweepings  of  a  ship  from  the  West 
Coast'of  Africa  had  been  thrown  on  a  heap  of  rubbish  ;  the  children 
found  the  beans  and  ate  them.    In  two  hours  forty  were  brought 
to  the  hospital.    Thirty  suffered  from  violent  retching.    One  of 
them   set.  6,  who  had  eaten  six  beans,  died  soon  after  his  admis- 
sion.' The  principal  symptoms  from  which  he  suffered  were  severe 
gripinc  pains,  incessant  vomiting,  and  contracted  pupils.  The 
stomach  pump  and  emetics  were  employed  with  gi-eat  benefit. 
When  admitted,  the  children  were  pale,  very  sick,  and  exhausted, 
and  when  they  attempted  to  walk  they  staggered  about  as  if  they 
were  drunk,  although  they  had  the  use  of  all  their  senses,  the 
poison  evidently  not  producing  that  stupefying  eflect  which  resiUts 
from  the  taking  of  opium.    Their  pulses  were  at  first  very  low  ; 
some  of  them  became  feverish  and  drowsy,  and  then:  eyes  were 
bric^ht  and  protruding  from  the  sockets,  and  in  some  of  the  worst 
cases,  the  pupU  of  the  eye  was  contracted.    The  quantity  of  beans 
taken  could  not  be  correctly  ascertained.    In  cases  m  which  it  has 
proved  fatal  to  animals  it  has  caused  much  irritation  and  congestion 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  (Dragendorff.) 

A  drop  of  the  extract  applied  to  the  eye,  produces  in  from  ten 
minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  remarkable  contraction  of  the 
pupil.  This  has  been  observed  to  last  in  children  for  fifteen  to 
twenty  hours.  (Bouchardat,  'Ann.  de  Therapeutique,  1864,  p.  1 6.) 
In  this  respect,  the  poison  is  eminently  distinguished  from  atropia, 
daturia,  and  hyoscyamia,  which  cause  excessive  dilatation  ot  tne 
pupil  Dr.  Harley  found  in  his  experiments  with  this  substance 
that  it  caused  contraction  of  the  pupil  when  taken  internally,  as 
well  as  when  appUed  locally.  It  paralyzed  the  motor  nerves,  and 
left  the  inteUect  and  muscular  irritability  unimpaired.  It  destroyed 
life  by  paralysing  the  respu-atory  muscles,  and  although  according  to 
him,  it  weakened  the  heart's  power,  it  neither  stopped  the  cu-cuia- 
tion  nor  arrested  the  heart's  action,  it  is  not,  therefore  m  his 
view,  a  cardiac,  but  a  respiratoiy  poison.  It  is  closely  alliecl  in  its 
effects  to  curara  and  conia,  but  more  to  the  latter.  It  diflers  from 
both  in  its  tendency  to  produce  muscular  twitchmgs,  and  in  its 
power  of  causing  contraction  of  the  pupil.    Neither  curara  nor 
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conia  has  any  specific  efiect  on  the  iris.  ('  Lancet,'  1863,  vol.  1,  p. 
717.)  The  physiological  action  of  this  substance  has  been  fully 
investigated  by  Dr.  T.  Fraser.  ('  Trans,  of  R.  S.  Edinburgh,'  vol. 
24,  1867.)  s  >  • 

There  are  some  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  this 
action  on  the  iris.  The  pupil  of  that  eye  only  is  affected  to  which 
the  extract  has  been  directly  applied.  By  a  very  ingenious  experi- 
ment Dr.  Fraser  has  shown  that  this  local  and  unilateral  action 
does  really  depend  on  absorption,  and  that  it  probably  arises  from 
direct  contact  of  the  poison  with  the  iris.  He  found  that  the  con- 
traction was  caused  much  more  rapidly  and  was  maintained  for  a 
longer  time  than  when  it  had  been  produced  as  a  symptom  in  cases 
of  poisoning  with  this  substance.  In  order  to  prove  the  presence 
of  the  poisonous  principle  witliin  the  eyeball  to  which  it  had  been 
applied,  he  removed  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye  and  placed  it 
on  the  conjunctiva  of  another  animal.  The  usual  effects  of  the 
substance  in  causing  contraction  of  the  pupil  were  produced.  There 
is  then  a  local  as  well  as  general  absorption,  and  so  limited  is  the 
range  of  this,  that  in  the  same  animal  contraction  of  the  pupil  from 
Calabar  bean  may  exist  in  one  eye,  while  dilatation  by  the  action 
of  belladonna  may  be  produced  in  the  other.  ('  On  the  Physiological 
Action  of  the  Calabar  Bean,'  1867,  p.  67.)  The  effect  of  tliis  sub- 
stance in  contracting  the  pupd  of  the  eye  has  been  witnessed  by 
Borelli  as  long  as  six  hours  after  death — in  exceptional  cases  even 
so  late  as  twenty-four  hoiu-s  after  death  ;  hence  this  is  not  a  test  of 
death.    ('  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.' April  1872,  p.  582.) 

^9iaii/sis.— Physostigmia  combines  with  acids  to  form  salts. 
Dragendorff  found  that  a  solution  of  bromine  in  water  acted  in  a 
characteristic  manner  on  a  solution  of  the  sulphate,  even  when 
diluted  to  1-10, 000th  part.  It  produced  a  red  colour  when  less 
than  the  1000th  of  a  grain  was  present.  The  chloriodide  of  potassium 
and  mercury  also  precipitates  physostigmia  in  a  much  diluted  state. 
The  physiological  test  consists  in  the  application  of  a  solution  or 
alcoholic  extract  to  the  eye.  It  produces  strong  contraction  of  the 
pupil  when  this  liquid  contains  but  a  small  fractional  proportion  of 
physostigmia.  Dragendorff'  has  found  that  it  is  absorbed  and  diffused 
throughout  the  body.  He  has  sejjarated  it  by  means  of  benzole, 
used  as  in  the  separation  of  strychnia  by  ether.  It  is  rapidly  elimi- 
nated by  the  saliva  and  otlier  secretions  under  putrefaction 
(Huisemann's  '  Jahresbericht,'  1872,  p.  570.) 
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CHAPTER  77. 

FOXGLOVE.  STjrPTOMS  Am)  EFFECTS.  FATAL  DOSE.  TREATMENT.  — DIGIT  ALIA. 

 ITS  CHEjnCAX  AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PROPERTIES.  CRIMINAL  ADMINIS- 
TRATION   OF    IT. —  TOBACCO.        SYMPTOMS    AND    APPEARANCES.   LOCAL 

ACTION.— NICOTINA.  ITS  CHEMICAL    AND   PHYSIOLOGICAL  PKOPEKTIES.  

FATAL  DOSE. 

FOXGLOVE  (digitalis  PURPUREA). 

PuEPLE  foxglove  is  a  well-known  hedge  plant  growing  abundantly 
in  the  southern  districts  of  England.  Ail  parts  of  the  plant — the 
seeds,  leaves,  and  root  are  poisonous  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
poisonous  principle  digitaluic.  The  leaves,  whether  in  the  form  of 
powder,  infusion,  extract,  or  tincture,  exert  an  action  on  the  brain, 
spinal  marrow,  and  heart,  as  well  as  on  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
They  retain  their  noxious  properties  when  dried. 

Symptoms  mul  effects. — Cases  of  poisoning  by  foxglove  are  not 
very  numerous.  One  was  the  subject  of  a  criminal  trial  at  the  Old 
Bailey  in  Oct.  1826.  A  quack  was  indicted  for  the  manslaughter 
of  a  boy  under  the  following  circumstances.  He  prescribed  for  a 
trivial  complaint,  six  ounces  of  a  strong  decoction  of  the  leaves.  The 
boy  was  soon  attacked  with  vomiting,  purging,  and  severe  pain  in 
the  abdomen.  After  some  time,  he  became  lethargic,  and  slept  for 
several  hours  ;  in  the  night  he  was  seized  with  convulsions.  The 
pupils  were  dilated  and  insensible,  the  pulse  was  slow,  small,  and 
irregular  ;  coma  followed,  and  the  boy  died  twenty-two  hours  after 
taking  the  poison.  On  inspection,  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were 
found  much  injected,  and  the  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach  was 
partially  inflamed.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  be- 
cause he  had  given  his  advice  only  on  the  application  of  the  friends 
of  the  deceased!  ('Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  27,  p.  223.) 
For  cases  of  recovery  from  a  strong  dose  of  the  infusion,  see  '  Med. 
Gaz. '  vol.  34,  p.  659  ;  and  '  L'Uuion  Medicale,'  24  Aout,  1848.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  case  in  which  an  infusion  of  the  root  proved  fatal 
is  reported  in  the  '  Lancet,'  July  14,  1849,  p.  31.  Accidents  some- 
times occur  from  the  medicinal  use  of  the  tinctti/re.  In  one  case  in 
which  a  dose  of  the  tincture  was  too  frequently  repeated,  the.person 
was  attacked  with  restlessness,  thirst,  inflamed  eyes,  and  other 
serious  symptoms. 

A  young  man  having  filled  a  quart  pitcher  with  the  leaves  of 
foxglove,  poured  upon  them  as  much  boiling  water  as  the  pitcher 
would  hold.  Of  this  strong  infusion  he  took  a  teacupful  on  going 
to  bed,  which  caused  him  to  sleep  soundly.  In  the  morning  he  took 
a  second  cupful  (the  infusion  being  much  stronger),  and  he  then 
went  to  his  employment.  He  soon  felt  dizzy  and  heavy,  began  to 
stagger,  lost  his  consciousness,  and  at  length  fell  dovra  in  a  state  of 
syncope.  On  being  conveyed  home  he  vomited  severely,  and  suf- 
fered great  pain  in  the  abdomen.  Wlien  visited,  he  was  conscious 
and  complained  of  pain  in  his  head  ;  the  pupils  were  dilated,  the 
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skin  was  cold,  pallid,  and  covered  with  a  copious  perspiration  The 
pulse  was  low,  about  40  in  the  minute— three  or  four  feeble  pulsa- 
tions being  succeeded  by  a  complete  intermission  of  several  seconds- 
and  each  stroke,  tliough  weak,  was  given  with  a  peculiar  '  explosive 
shock.  There  was  still  gi-eat  pain  in  the  abdomen,  with  incessant 
and  violent  vomiting,  no  purging— suppression  of  urine,  and  an 
abundant  iiow  of  saliva.  Brandy  and  ammonia  with  warmth  were 
employed,  and  after  reaction  had  commenced,  purgatives  were  ad- 
muiistered.  The  man  slowly  recovered,  but  the  pulse  presented  its 
peculiar  beat  and  weakness  for  several  days  ;  and  during  tliis  time 
the  man  could  not  bear  the  upright  position. 

In  another  instance,  a  young  man  swallowed  a  strong  decoction 
of  foxglove  by  mistake  for  purgative  medicine.    He  was  soon  seized 
with  vomiting,  pain  m  the  abdomen,  and  purging.    In  the  after 
noon  he  feU  asleep.     At  midnight  he  awoke,  was  attacked  with 
violent  vomitmg,  colic,  convulsions,  dilated  and  insensible  pupils  • 
and  his  pulse  was  slow  and  irregular.     He  died  twenty-two  hours' 
after  taking  the  poison.  (Wibmer,  Op.  cit. ,  DigUalis. )  A  few  gi-ains 
ot  the  powdered  leaves  have  been  known  to  produce  o-iddiness 
languor,  dimness  of  sight,  and  other  nervous  symptoms.    A  drachm 
has,  however,  been  taken  without  causing  death  ;  but  in  this  in- 
stance it  produced  the  most  violent  vomiting.    As  indicative  of  the 
singular  effect  of  the  poison  on  the  nerves  of  sensation,  it  may  be 
stated  that  a  coal  fire  appeared  to  the  patient  to  have  a  blue  colour 
A  common  effect  of  this  poison  is  to  produce  great  depression  of 
the  heart  s  action,  showing  that  it  is  a  cardiac  poison. 

•  f",'^^'"^^'  infusion  of  digitalis,  and  swaUowed  it  by 

mistake.    The  symptoms  which  followed  were  vomiting,  paleness 
ot  the  face,  coldness  of  the  skin,  prostration,  muscular  feebleness 
a  persistent  feelmg  of  drunlvenness,  headache,  giddiness,  confusion 
of  sight,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  loss  of  sensibility.    The  vomit- 
mg was  constant,  and  aggravated  by  anything  that  was  taken 
Ihere  was  constipation  of  the  bowels,  with  suppression  of  urine' 
Ihere  was  thirst  with  pains  in  the  abdomen,  increased  by  pressure' 
and  great  restlessness  at  night.    At  first  the  pulse  was  52     On  the 
fourth  day  it  was  41  to  42.    On  the  fifth  day  it  was  58,  less  irregular 
and  the  symptoms  had  abated.    During  tlie  night  she  got  up  and 
on  returning  to  her  bed  suddenly  fainted,  and  died.    Nothinc'  could 
restore  her  from  the  attack.     This  was  probably  the  eflect'^of  the 
poison  on  the  heart.    In  order  to  avoid  death  hy  syncope  a  person 
labouring  under  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  digitalis  shoukl  always 
be  kept  in  the  recumbent  posture.    (Case  by  Dr   Ma7pl  'vil 
Monthly  Jour.'  18G4,  p.  169.)  ^  ""^^ 

In  the  case  of  a  man,  tet.  50,  the  tincture,  taken  in  medicinal 
doses  for  about  twenty  days,  produced  the  following  train  of  symp- 
IT;  31,  p.  270.)    The  pulse,  which,  diu4g  a 

former  use  of  tlie  medicme,  had  been  reduced  by  ten  orfifteon  beats 
in  a  minute,  sank  almost  to  half  its  usual  number.  The  patient  wm 
tormented  by  the  most  painful  disquietude,  so  that,  even  in  the 
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night,  he  left  the  bed  every  moment,  could  not  sleep,  and  with  his 
eyes  open  conversed  with  persons  who  were  not  present.  At  the 
same  time  the  pupils  were  dilated,  the  conjunctiva  both  of  the  eye 
and  the  lids  was  red  ;  he  had  but  little  appetite,  with  great  nausea, 
violent  thirst,  and  dryness  of  "the  mouth  ;  the  alvine  evacuations 
were  scanty  ;  the  secretion  of  iirine  was  increased.  These  phe- 
nomena, which  obviously  were  merely  the  eifects  of  the  digitalis, 
had  lasted  six  days,  when  the  restlessness  diminished,  sleep  returned, 
and  the  dilatation  of  the  pupils  disappeared.  This  case  shows  that 
digitalis  possesses  accumulative  properties  ;  and  that  it  cannot  be 
given  for  a  long  period  medicinally  withoiit  producing  dangerous 
symptoms.  The  late  Dr.  Elliotson  observed  that  persons  who  had 
.  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  foxglove  in  medicinal  doses  for  a  long 
period  died  very  suddenly  from  syncope,  as  if  a  fatal  impression 
had  been  produced  on  the  lieart  by  the  accumulation  of  the  poison 
in  the  system.  The  appearances  which  have  been  met  with  after 
death,  are  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes ;  infiamma- 
tion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  fluidity  of  the 
blood. 

Fatal  close. — The  medicinal  dose  of  the  infusion  is  from  two  to 
four  drachms  ;  of  the  tincture  from  ten  to  thirty  minims  ;  and  of 
the  powder  from  half  a  grain  to  one  gi-ain  and  a  half.  The  medi- 
cinal preparations  vary  considerably  in  strength,  a  fact  which  will 
explain  why  they  have  been  administered  in  much  larger  doses  than 
those  here  assigned,  without  producing  dangerous  efl"ects.  Accord- 
ing to  tlie  late  Dr.  Pereira,  twenty  drops  of  the  tinctui-e  were  given 
to  an  infant,  labouring  under  water  on  the  brain,  three  times  daily 
for  a  fortnight,  without  causing  any  untoward  symptom  ;  and  he 
frequently  prescribed  for  an  adult  one  drachm  of  the  tincture  three 
times  daily  for  a  fortnight  without  producing  any  marked  efl'ect. 
The  tincture  has  been  sometimes  prescribed  medicinally  in  doses  of 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  ;  and  on  one  occasion  two  ounces  were 
taken  in  two  doses  without  giving  rise  to  the  slightest  inconvenience. 
These  facts  show  either  that  foxglove,  as  a  vegetable,  is  not  so 
powerful  a  poison  as  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be,  or  that  the  pro- 
portion of  digitaline  is  liable  to  great  variation  in  the  alcohoUc 
solution.  . 

Treatment  — In  a  case  of  poisoning  by  foxglove,  m  addition  to 
the  free  use  of  emetics,  vegetable  infusions  containing  tannic  acid 
should  be  given.  According  to  the  researches  of  M.  HomoUe, 
this  renders  the  active  principle  insoluble. 

Analysis.— When  foxglove  has  been  taken  in  substance,  r.e.  in 
the  form  of  seeds  or  leaves,  or  any  portion  of  these  has  been  swal- 
lowed in  a  decoction  or  infusion,  fragments  may  be  found  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  In  reference  to  the  infusion,  decoction,  tinc- 
ture, or  extract,  except  there  be  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  separation 
of  digitaline,  there  is  no  chemical  process  known  by  wliich  the 
poison  may  be  recognized.  If  any  fragments  of  leaves  or  seeds  are 
found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  in  food,  they  may  be  identic 
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Fig.  104. 


It  IS  calculated  that  digitaline  constitutes  only  one  per  cent,  of 
the  dried  leaves.  In  reference  to  the  seeds  of  foxglove,  they  are  of 
a  reddish-brow-n  colour,  remarkably  .small, 
oblong,  and  somewhat  angular  in  shape. 
They  have  peculiar  markings  (fig.  104).  By 
the  aid  of  the  microscope  they  may  be  easily 
distinguished  from  the  seeds  of  hyoscyamus, 
datura,  belladonna,  and  most  other  poi- 
sonous plants. 

DIGITALINE. 

The  active  principle  of  foxglove  is  called 
dif/it,aUne  or  difjUcdia.  Its  properties  have 
been  investigated  by  M.  HomoUe.  ('  .Journ. 
de  Pharmacie,'  .Janvier  184.5,  p.  57  ;  also 
Bouchardat, '  Ann.  de  The'rap. '  18G4,  p.  155. ) 
The  process  for  obtaining  it  is  exceedingly  complex.  It  is  an  inodor- 
ou.s,  imperfectly  crystalline  substance  of  a  pale  fawn  colour.  It  is 
so  intensely  bitter  that  it  gives  a  sensible  bitterness  to  200,000  parts 
of  water  ;  but  the  taste  of  digitaline  itself  is  only  slowly  manifested 
in  consequence  of  its  great  insolubility.  It  rerpiires  2,000  parts  of 
cold,  and  1,000  parts  of  boiUng  water  for  its  solution.    It  is  much 
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more  soluble  in  alcoliol  and  ether,  but  alcohol  is  its  best  solvent. 
Wlien  dissolved  in  either  menstruum,  it  has  neither  an  acid  nor 
alkaline  reaction.  It  is  a  neutral  vegetable  principle,  forming  no 
salts  with  acids,  hence  digitaline  is  a  more  appropriate  name. 

M.  Nativelle  has  recently  obtained  it  by  the  aid  of  boiling 
alcohol  at  90  per  cent,  in  fine  white  and  sliining  needles.  ('  Pharm. 
Journ.'  1872,  April  27,  p.  805.)  In  solution,  digitaline  is  precipi- 
tated by  tannic  acid  ;  but  not  by  the  chloriodide  of  potassium  and 
mercury  ;  and  b^y  tins  property  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
true  vegetable  alkaloids.  When  heated  in  a  tube,  it  melts  and  is 
decomposed  ;  it  evolves  an  acid,  and  not  an  ammoniacal  vapour. 
Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  and  gives  to  it  a  yellowish-brown 
colom-,  in  which  it  diflers  from  morphia  and  brucia.  This  acid  solu- 
tion speedily  acfiuu-es  a  pale  yellow  colom-  on  standing.  Iodic  acid 
is  unchanged  by  it.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it,  and  when 
gently  heated  the  solution  becomes  gi-een.  Strong  sulphuric  acid 
gives  to  it  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  after  exposure  for  some 
time  or  by  a  gentle  heat  this  colour  changes  to  a  purple  black.  If 
the  sulphuric  acid  solution  is  diluted,  the  liquid  immediately  as- 
sumes a  dingy  green  colour.  Diluted  sulphuric  acid  heated  with 
the  powder  gives  a  reddish-black  colour.  Sulphomolybdic  acid  pro- 
duces with  it  a  dai'k  purple  colour.  M.  Grandeau  has  suggested  an 
addition  to  this  test.  If  the  digitaline  has  been  previously  dis- 
solved and  tlie  liquid  evaporated,  sulphuric  acid  imparts  a  rose- 
colour  to  small  quantities,  or  a  reddish-brown  or  even  brown  colour 
when  the  digitaline  is  in  rather  large  quantity.  If  the  digitaline, 
moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  bromine, 
it  immediately  assumes  a  violet  colour.  This  pecuhar  colour  is  ob- 
served even  with  the  faintest  trace  of  the  principle,  and  it  is  re 
garded  by  him  as  characteristic.  Seventeen  of  the  alkaloids  and 
principles  thus  tested  did  not  acquire  a  violet  colour.  ('  Chemical 
News,'  July  16,  1864,  p.  26.)  According  to  M.  Grandeau,  digita- 
line readily  admits  of  separation  by  dialysis  from  organic  hquids. 
MJM.  Tardieu  and  Roussin  have  not  found  tliis  method  so  successful 
in  practice  as  these  experiments  on  pure  digitaline  would  appear  to 
indicate.    ('Ann.  d'Hygiene,'  1864,  p.  80.) 

Symptoms  and  effects. — M.  Homolle  extracted  from  foxglove, 
by  means  of  alcohol,  three  substances  :  an  acrid  matter  soluble  in 
ether,  which  produced  on  himself  violent  vomiting  and  fearful  head- 
symptoms  leading  almost  to  the  destruction  of  Ufe  ;  a  highly  con- 
centrated bitter  principle  ;  and  digitaline.  The  latter  alone  was 
proved  upon  hospital  patients  to  have  the  power  of  decreasing 
the  action  of  the  heart,  lowering  the  pulse,  and  increasing  the 
quantity  of  urine.  ('Pharmaceutical  Journal,'  Oct.  1861,  p.  245.) 
Pure  digitaline  itseK  operates  powerfully  on  man  and  animals  in 
very  small  doses,  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  deadly  poison.  The 
l-16th  of  a  grain,  which  is  considered  to  be  equal  to  eight  grains  of 
the  well-prepared  powder  of  the  dried  leaves,  is  sufficient  to  cause 
symptoms  of  poisoning.    Doses  of  from  1-llth  to  l-32nd  part  of  a 
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grain  have  lowei-ed  the  pulse  and  caused  nausea,  vomiting,  gi-ipinc 
puryuig,  and  an  increased  secretion  of  urine.  (Pereira,  '  Mat.  Med°'' 
vol.  2  p.  528.)  Doses  of  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  a  grain 
would  probably  prove  fatal  to  Ufe.  M.  Homolle  found  in  experi- 
ments on  hunself  that  small  doses  of  digitaline  taken  at  intervals 
lowered  the  pulse  to  about  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  normal 
standard  :  thus  m  himself  it  fell  17  in  one  minute  :  this  represents 
1  QnV^*  J^^  ^^'^  normal  pulsations.  In  doses  of  from  l-15th  to 
i-c!Uth  oi  a  <^am  m  twenty-four  hours,  digitaline  slackened  the 
cu-culation  In  doses  above  1-1 5th  of  a  grain,  it  produced  on  adults 
emetic  and  pm-gative  effects,  sometimes  suddenly,  at  others  slowly 
and  gradiially.  In  doses  of  from  one  to  two  grains,  unless  speedily 
thro^vn  off  by  vomiting,  it  killed  dogs  in  a  few  hoiu-s.  (Orfila 
loxicologie  vol.  2,  p.  350.  See  also  a  paper  by  Drs.  Stevenson 
and  Fagge,  'Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1866,  p.  37.)  These  gentlemen 
have  fully  investigated  the  action  of  this  poison  on  frogs.  They 
hnd  that  it  produces  speedily  irregularity  and  stoppage  of  the 
heart  s  action,  and  that  voluntary  power  is  retained  for  at  least 
htteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  the  heart  has  ceased  to  beat.  ('  Guv's 
Hosp.  Rep.'  1866,  p.  80.)  \      y  » 

Digitahne  has  acquired  some  notoriety  by  reason  of  the  trial  of 
Ur.  l)e  la  Pommerais,  at  Paris,  in  May  1864,  for  the  murder  of  a 
woman  named  Pauw.  The  deceased,  who  was  about  forty  years  of 
age,  and  m  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  was  suddenly  seized  with 
violent  vomiting,  and,  after  an  illness  of  about  twenty-four  hours 
died  on  the  l^th  November  1863.  The  prisoner  had  just  renewed 
his  intimacy  with  her  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  this  fatal  ill- 
ness ;  and  after  a  long  interval  of  absence,  he  had  induced  her  to 
msiu-e  her  life  m  vanous  insurance  offices  for  an  enormous  sum  of 
money,  quite  disproportionate  to  her  circumstances.  Immediately 
after  her  death,  he  putin  a  claim  forthese  large  insurances.  The  body 
qLo^^  deceased  was  exhumed  and  inspected  for  the  first  time  on  the 
30th  of  November,  thirteen  days  after  death.  The  viscera  through- 
out were  healthy  ;  they  presented  no  unusual  appearance,  and  re- 
vealed no  natural  cause  of  sudden  death.  The  stomach  and  bowels, 
which  were  well  preserved,  bore  no  marks  of  the  action  of  poison  '; 
and  on  a  chemical  analysis,  no  poison  of  any  kind  could  be  detected 
in  these  organs  by  MM.  Tardieu  and  Roussin.  The  symptoms, 
during  the  illness,  owing  to  there  being  no  suspicion  of  poisonino-' 
were  not  accurately  observed.  Repeated  vomiting,  with  great  de- 
pression and  exhaustion,  seem  to  have  been  the  most  prominent. 
Jading  to  detect  any  poison  by  chemistry  and  the  microscope,  the 
experts  adopted  the  physiological  test  of  administering  prepared 
alcoholic  and  aqueous  extracts  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  to 
animals.  An  attempt  made  to  separate  the  active  principle  and 
remove  the  organic  matter  by  dialysis,  did  not  yield  satisfactory 
results.  ('  Annales  d'Hygifene,'  1864,  vol.  2,  p.  105.)  Seventy-five 
grams  of  the  mixed  extracts  above  mentioned  were  introduced  into 
the  cellular  membrane  of  the  thigh  of  a  dog.    The  animal  vomited 
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twice  ;  and  in  four  hours  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  sank  from  102 
to  86  ;'  its  action  was  irregular  and  intermittent,  and  the  respira- 
tion was  deep  and  painful.  There  were  no  narcotic  symptoms  ;  on 
the  next  day,  the  dog  was  better,  and  it  completely  recovered. 
Sixty  grains  of  these  extracts  in  water,  administered  to  a  rabbit  by 
means  of  a  funnel,  caused  death  in  a  few  minutes,  probably  from 
syncope  (or  asphyxia?).  .    ,  ^ 

Another  branch  of  physiological  evidence  unexpectedly  pre- 
sented itself.  The  deceased,  during  her  fatal  illness,  had  vomited 
on  the  floor  of  her  room.  An  alcoholic  extract  was  made  of  the 
scrapings  of  the  floor  and  of  the  substances  deposited  between 
the  planks.  No  mineral  poison  was  found  in  it.  Seventy-five  grains 
of  this  extract  were  introduced  into  the  cellular  membrane  of  the 
thigh  of  a  dog.  The  animal  suftered  from  vomiting  and  depression 
of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  died  in  about  twenty-two  hours. 
There  was  no  coma  or  insensibihty  at  any  time.  Thirty-one  grams 
of  the  same  extract  diflused  in  water  were  administered  to  a  rabbit 
by  means  of  a  funnel.  In  less  than  three  hoiu's  after  the  injection 
the  animal  died,  having  suffered  from  an  irregular  and  depressed 
action  of  the  heart.  Sixty  grains  of  an  alcoholic  extract  from  the 
scrapings  of  the  floor,  said  to  be  free  from  vomited  matters,  had  no 
effect  upon  an  anunal.  ,.„.      ,.,      ■    -,  ^■ 

These  two  extracts  of  the  floor  had  diflerent  chemical  properties 
The  first,  containing,  as  it  was  believed,  a  portion  of  the  vomited 
matters,  amounted  to  half  an  ouace.  It  was  of  a  brown  colour, 
had  a  rancid  oily  odour,  and  a  bitter  taste.  Its  solution  was  pre- 
cipitated by  tannic  acid  ;  it  was  coloured  purple-red  by  sulphuric, 
and  green  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  second  was  coloured,  had  an 
oUy  aspect,  but  no  bitterness.  It  was  not  precipitated  by  tannic 
acid,  and  was  feebly  coloured  by  the  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acids  ;  the  results  being  different  from  those  obtained  with  the  first 
extract.  It  was  objected  to  any  inferences  from  the  properties  of 
these  extracts,  that  the  deceased's  room  had  been  formerly  occupied 
by  a  photographic  artist ;  but  it  is  expressly  stated  that  no  noxious 
mineral  substances,  such  as  are  used  in  photography,  were  found  in 
them.  No  attempt  was  made  to  procure  digitalme  from  the  ex- 
tracts ;  the  presence  of  this  principle  in  the  extracts  produced, 
was  a  matter  of  inference,  and  the  reason  assigned  fop  the  ex- 
tract derived  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  deceased  haying  no 
fatal  effect  upon  animals,  was  that  the  quantity  of  the  prmciple  left 
in  the  body  at  the  time  of  death  was  too  small.  a^.c^.^cA 

MM  Tardieu  and  Roussin  deposed  at  the  trial  that  the  deceased 
had  died  from  a  vegetable  poison  which  produces  no  marked  change 
in  the  body,  which  cannot  be  revealed  by  chemical  analysis,  but 
only  by  its  noxious  eflects  on  animals.  The  effects  on  animals  were 
in  this  case  similar  to  those  caused  by  digitalme,  and  without  posi- 
tively aflirming  that  the  deceased  woman,  Pauw,  had  died  from 
this  poison,  there  was  the  strongest  presumption  that  she  tell  a 
victim  to  it.    The  deceased  was  quite  well  the  day  before  her  death , 
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and  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  jjroved  the  absence 
of  any  natural  cause  to  account  for  her  sudden  death. 

In  reference  to  the  accused,  it  was  proved  that  he  had  in  his 
possession  a  large  number  of  poisons  of  a  deadly  kind,  including 
digitaline  ;  that  he  had  at  three  different  times  purchased  as  much 
as  fifty-two  grains  of  this  poison,  of  which  much  had  been  used, 
and  that  those  quantities  were  inconsistent  with  any  reasonable 
medical  requirements.  As  the  prisoner  was  a  homoeopathic  prac- 
titioner, the  purchase  and  actual  use  of  such  large  quantities  of  so 
potent  a  drug  were  quite  inexplicable  on  any  theory  consistent  with 
his  innocence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  case  was  equally  against 
him  in  its  moral  aspects  ;  it  was  clearly  established  that,  by  reason 
of  the  large  insitrances  effected  on  her  life,  he  had  a  strong  motive 
in  the  death  of  the  woman  ;  that  a  long  cessation  of  their  intimacy 
had  taken  place  by  reason  of  his  marriage  with  another  person  ; 
that  he  had  suddealy  and  without  any  reasonable  grounds  renewed 
his  intimacy  with  the  deceased  ;  and  the  date  of  her  fatal  illness  was 
in  accordance  with  these  visits  thus  renewed.  In  short.  Dr.  De  la 
Pommerais  had  the  motive,  means,  and  opportunity  of  destroying 
the  life  of  tliis  woman  by  poison,  and  no  theory  consistent  with  his 
innocence  could  be  suggested,  by  those  who  defended  him,  to  explain 
satisfactorily  the  mass  of  moral  and  medical  circumstances  which 
were  clearly  proved  against  him.  Further,  as  with  some  other 
criminals,  he  over-acted  his  part,  and  by  forged  letters  and  corre- 
spondence' had  shown  that  he  had  fully  anticipated  the  sudden  death 
of  the  w(jman  Pauw,  and  the  explanations  that  might  be  required 
of  him  in  order  to  account  for  this  event.  Apart  from  any  ques- 
tion.s  respecting  the  speculative  character  of  the  medical  evidence, 
there  were  circumstances  proved  in  this  case  which  were  inconsistent 
with  any  theory  of  the  innocence  of  the  accused.  The  jmy  found 
him  guilty  of  murder,  and  he  was  subsequently  executed. 

TOBACCO  (nICOTIANA  TABACUm). 

Symptoms. — The  leaves  of  this  plant  variously  prepared,  either 
as  tobacco  or  snuff,  exert  a  powerful  action  on  the  body,  but  fatal 
cases  of  poisoning  by  tobacco  are  by  no  means  common.  The 
effects  which  this  substance  produces,  when  taken  in  a  large  dose, 
either  in  the  form  of  powder  or  infusion,  are  well-marked.  The 
symptoms  are  faintness,  nausea,  vomiting,  giddiness,  delirium, 
loss  of  power  in  the  limbs,  general  relaxation  of  the  muscular 
system,  trembling,  complete  prostration  of  strength,  coldness  of  Iho 
surface  with  cold  clammy  perspiration,  convidsive  movements 
paralysis,  and  death  sometimes  by  syncope.  In  some  cases  there  is 
violent  pain  in  the  abdomen  with  purging  ;  in  others  there  is  rather 
a  sense  of  sinking  or  depression  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  passing 
into  syncope,  and  creating  a  sense  of  impending  dissolution.  With 
the  above-mentioned  symptoms  there  is  dilatation  of  the  pupils 
with  insensibility  to  light,  dimness  of  sight,  with  confusion  of  ideas 
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a  small,  weak,  and  scarcely  perceptible  pulse,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  involuntary  discharge  of  urine. 

These  symptoms  indicate  that  tobacco  may  act  as  an  irritant 
poison,  although  it  more  directly  affects  the  brain,  spinal  marrow, 
and  heart.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  assigning  its  true  place  in 
the  classification  of  poisons,  but  it  appears  chiefly  to  affect  the  brain 
and  heart,  and  I  have  therefore  placed  it  among  cerebral  and  car- 
diac poisons. 

Its  specific  action  on  the  heart  has  been  long  known  to  surgeons. 
Owing  to  the  faintness  which  it  rapidly  produces,  and  the  complete 
muscular  relaxation  which  follows,  tobacco  was  formerly  used  in 
infusion  and  decoction  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia.  This  enabled 
a  surgeon  to  efiect  the  reduction  of  the  hernia,  but  in  some  unre- 
corded cases  at  the  expense  of  the  life  of  his  patient. 

In  Oct.  1855,  a  lunatic  sailor  swallowed  from  half  an  ounce  to  one 
ounce  of  crude  tobacco,  having,  it  is  believed,  kept  it  for  some  time 
in  his  mouth  before  he  swallowed  it.  This  was  not  known  at  the 
time  of  his  admission  into  the  asylum.  After  he  had  been  placed 
in  a  warm  bath  he  suddenly  became  insensible  and  motionless,  the 
whole  of  the  muscles  were  relaxed,  the  only  indications  of  Ufe  being 
a  feeble  reBi)u-ation,  and  a  pulse  scarcely  perceptible.  The  pupils 
of  the  eyes  were  strongly  contracted.  In  half  an  hour  violent  con- 
vulsions of  a  tetanic  kind  affected  the  limbs.  There  was  profuse 
purging,  and  in  the  flviid  evacuations,  some  shreds  of  tobacco  were 
found.  This  led  to  the  knowledge  that  the  patient  had  probably 
swallowed  the  poison.  The  stomach-pump  was  used  with  slight 
amendment ;  the  pupils  became  dilated  ;  the  symptoms,  however, 
returned  ;  there  was  vomiting  as  well  as  purging  of  mucus  and  blood 
with  loud  cries.  The  convulsions  recurred  with  brief  remissions, 
the  limbs  being  at  intervals  rigidly  flexed  upon  the  body  ;  and  there 
was  grinding  of  the  teeth.  The  pulse  was  feeble  and  rapid — scarcely 
perceptible  °  the  action  of  the  heart  was  very  irregular.  The  pupils 
were  again  contracted  and  insensible  to  light.  These  symptoms 
continued  until  the  patient  died  in  a  fatal  syncope  about  seven  hours 
after  his  admission.  ('Ed.  Med.  Jour.'  1855-6,  vol.  1,  p.  643.) 
For  three  cases  of  poisoning  by  tobacco  in  which  the  persons  re- 
covered, see  Reil,  'Jour,  ftir  Toxicol.'  1857,  2  H.  p.  568.  The 
foUo-wang  is  from  the  '  Naval  Medical  Reports  :  '—A  sailor  boy 
had  been  frequently  punished  for  chewing  tobacco,  and  had  often 
complained  of  debility,  giddiness,  and  faintness,  which  were  traced 
to  the  poisonous  effects  of  this  substance.  On  two  occasions  he  had 
swallowed  a  piece  to  avoid  detection.  On  the  night  of  his  death  he 
went  to  his  hammock  telling  his  messmates  that  he  felt  sick.  About 
ten  minutes  afterwards  the  occupant  of  the  next  hammock  heard 
him  breathing  stertorously,  and  immediately  tried  to  awaken  him. 
He  could  not  succeed,  and  when  the  surgeon  came,  he  was  found  to 
be  moribund.  The  pupils  were  insensible  to  the  influence  of 
light  ;  and  the  pulse,  which  was  scarcely  perceptible,  in  tliree 
minutes  ceased  to  beat.     On  a  post-mortem  examination  two 
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small  pieces  of  tobacco  were  found  in  the  stomach.  ('  Brit.  Med. 
Jour.'  Nov.  1873,  p.  520.) 

Tobacco  acts  locally  as  a  poison  ;  thus,  when  applied  to  wounded, 
abraded,  or  diseased  surfaces,  in  the  form  of  powder,  juice,  or  as  a 
decoction  of  the  leaves,  it  may  occasion  the  most  alarming  symptoms, 
and  even  death.  (Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  404  ;  also  Pereira,  '  Mat.  Med.' 
vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  579.)  This  fact  is  of  importance,  as  some  quack 
remedies  for  skin-diseases  are  composed  of  tobacco.  A  woman 
applied  some  leaves  of  tobacco  to  ulcers  upon  her  legs.  After  some 
hoiu-s  she  suliered  from  sickness,  dimness  of  vision,  and  cramps  in 
the  legs,  with  great  prostration  ;  she  also  complained  of  a  benumbed 
feeling.  On  the  third  day  there  was  great  sleepiness,  with  head- 
ache and  an  irregular  action  of  the  heart.  In  about  a  week  she 
recovered  her  usual  health.  ('Lancet,'  1871,  vol.  2,  p.  663.)  Dr; 
jSTamias  relates  an  instance  of  a  smuggler  being  poisoned  by  reason 
of  liis  having  covered  his  skin  with  tobacco-leaves  with  a  view  of 
defrauding  the  revenue.  The  leaves,  by  moistened  perspiration, 
produced  aU  the  efiects  of  poisoning.  The  pulse  was  small  and 
feeble  ;  there  was  faintness  attended  with  cold  sweats.  The  opera^ 
tion  of  the  poison  seemed  to  be  principally  on  the  heart.  M.  De- 
caisne  has  observed  in  persons  who  have  smoked  tobacco  excessively, 
a  sedative  action  o]i  the  heart,  indicated  by  intermission  of  the 
cardiac  pulsations  as  well  a,s  those  of  the  radial  artery.  ('  Ed 
Monthly  Journal,'  Aug.  1864,  p.  172.) 

The  mpoiM-.— Some  doubt  has  existed  whether  the  mpoitr  of  this 
substance,  in  tobacco  manufactories,  is  or  is  not  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  workmen  employed.  M.  Parent-Duchiitelet  con- 
sidered that,  after  a  time,  it  had  no  influence  on  health.  Subse- 
quent researches  by  M.  Melier  have,  however,  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  vapours  long  respired,  are  injurious  to  health.  The  primary 
eftects  are  headache,  nausea,  languor,  loss  of  appetite,  and  sleep  ; 
the  secondary  efiects  are  manifested  by  a  general  disturbance  of  the 
health.  He  attributes  tliese  symptoms  to  the  nicotina  which  is 
volatilized.    ('Gaz.  Me'd.'  Mai  3,  1845.) 

Appearances.  —There  have  been  but  few  instances  in  which  the 
bodies  of  persons,  poisoned  by  tobacco,  have  been  inspected.  In  a 
case  reported  by  Mr.  Eade,  a  girl,  ret.  18,  injected  as  a  clyster  a 
decoction  made  by  boiling  three  drachms  of  common  shag  tobacco 
in  a  pint  of  water.  In  half  an  hour  she  complained  of  faintness 
and  feeling  sick,  and  in  another  half  hour  she  became  quite  collapsed) 
with  cold  sweats  ;  she  vomited,  was  slightly  convulsed,  and  died  in 
an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  tijrie  at  which  she  injected  tlie  clystei-. 
On  inspection,  the  heart  was  found  very  flaccid  ;  there  were  three 
drachms  of  black  fluid  blood  in  the  ventricles.  The  stomach  con- 
tained food,  but  had  no  unusual  appearance.  The  intestines  pre- 
sented no  trace  of  inflanarnation  or  redness  in  any  pai-t,  and  there 
was  no  smell  of  tobacco  (thirty-six  lujurs  after  death)  eitlier  in  the 
intestines  or  in  any  part  of  the  body.  The  head  was  not  examined 
('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  "44,  p.  823.)    In  the  body  of  the  lunatic  whose 
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case  has  been  described  (supra),  the  following  appearances  were  met 
with  40  hours  after  death.  Cadaveric  rigidity  was  very  strongly  de- 
veloped. There  was  some  congestion  of  the  svibstance  of  the  brain 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  (pons  varolii  and  medulla 
oblongata).  The  hmgs  presented  no  unusual  appearance.  The 
heart  Avas  empty,  small,  and  contracted.  In  the  abdomen  the  liver 
and  kidneys  were  much  congested.  On  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
stomach  there  were  several  red  patches.  The  intestines  were  con- 
tracted tlu-oughout  and  contained  no  faecal  matter.  The  mucous 
membrane  was  of  a  red  colour,  partially  abraded  ;  the  intestines 
contained  a  mucous  fluid  tinged  with  blood.  The  mesenteric  veins 
were  distended  with  dark  fluid  blood.  The  bladder  was  contracted 
and  empty.  The  blood  was  everywhere  dark  and  liquid.  ('  Ed. 
Med.  Jour.'  1855-6,  vol.  1,  p.  643.)  Orfila  foimd  on  exaniining  the 
body  of  a  dog  kiUed  by  this  substance,  that  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  was  strongly  reddened  throughout. 

Fatal  dose  and  penod  of  death.— Dr.  M'Gregor  has  seen  some  of 
the  most  severe  symptoms  follow  the  administration  of  an  injection 
which  contained  only  half  a  drachm  of  tobacco  in  the  form  of  decoc- 
tion. ('  Lancet,'  Aug.  30, 1845,  p.  240.)  Dr.  Paris  witnessed  a  case, 
that  proved  rapidly  fatal,  in  which  a  decoction  of  tobacco  had  been 
used  as  an  injection  in  the  attempted  reduction  of  strangulated 
hernia  ('Med.  Jur.'  vol.  2,  p.  418) ;  and  several  instances  of  a  similar 
kind  are  recorded  by  other  writers.  Dr.  Pereira  considers  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  use  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  under 
these  circumstances,  and  he  quotes  an  instance  from  Dr.  Copland, 
in  which  death  was  caused  by  an  infusion  of  thirty  grains.  ('  Mat. 
Med.'  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  579.)  The  fatal  effects  of  tobacco  may  follow 
very  speedily  on  its  administration.  Death  has  been  known  to  take 
place  in  so  short  a  period  as  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ;  and  a  case 
which  occurred  to  M.  Tavignot  is  reported  to  have  termmated 
fatally  in  eighteen  minutes.    ('Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  No.  24, 

p.  562.)  ^       J.  •  I, 

Chronic  poisoning  .—Tobacco  is  rarely  adnunistered  medicmally 
in  substance.  In  a  dose  of  five  or  six  grains,  smtff  acts  as  a  powerful 
emetic,  and  in  larger  doses  it  produces  symptoms  of  poisonuig.  It 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of  habit,  that  the  quantity 
thrust  into  the  nostrUs,  as  a  sort  of  morbid  luxury,  does  not  appear 
to  produce  any  directly  noxious  effects  on  the  system.  The  diurnal 
allowance  of  many  snuff-takers,  introduced  into  the  rectum  m  pow- 
der, would  most  probably  give  rise  to  serious  symptoms,  m  one 
whose  system  was  not  habituated  to  the  use  of  tobacco.  The  same 
may  be  observed  of  the  practice  of  chewing  and  of  smoiang  tobacco ; 
in  the  latter  case,  the  volatile  oil  of  tobacco,  as  well  as  nicotina,  are 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane,  pro- 
ducing faintness,  giddiness,  and  sickness  in  those  not  accustomed 
to  the  practice.  In  two  instances,  in  which  a  large  quantity  of  to- 
bacco was  consumed  by  smoking,  death  was  the  result.  This 
involves  a  question  as  to  the  chronic  form  of  poisoning  by  tobacco. 
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Drs.  Prout,  Laycock,  and  Wright  consider  that  liabitual  smoldng 
is  injurious  to  health,  because  it  is  liable  to  disorder  the  digestive 
functions.  This  is  denied  by  others,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
showing  that  the  health  of  inveterate  smokers  is  damaged  by  the 
habit,  or  that  their  lives  are  shortened  by  it.  Dr.  Prout's  view 
appears  to  me,  notwithstanding,  quite  reasonable.  A  poisonous 
substance  like  tobacco,  whether  in  powder,  jmce,  or  vapour,  cannot 
be  brought  frequently  in  contact  with  an  absorbing  surface  like 
miicous  membrane,  without  in  many  cases  producing  disorder  of  the 
system,  which  the  consumer  is  probably  quite  ready  to  attribute  to 
any  other  cause  than  that  which  would  render  it  necessary  for  him 
to  deprive  himself  of  what  he  considers  not  merely  a  luxury,  but  an 
article  actually  necessary  to  his  existence.  The  argument  that  cases 
cannot  be  adduced  to  show  direct  injury  to  health,  proves  too  much, 
for  a  similar  observation  may  be  made  of  the  habit  of  opium-eating. 
(See  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  38,  p.  590;  and  'Lancet,'  1845,  p.  240.) 
Controversial  papers  in  reference  to  the  beneficial  and  evil  efi'ects 
of  smoking  have  been  pubUshed  in  the  medical  journals,  but 
nothing  new  has  been  elicited.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
many  dyspeptic  as  well  as  nervous  disorders  proceed  from  the  in- 
ordinate use  of  tobacco  in  smoking  ('  Chemist,'  Jan.  1856,  p.  246) ; 
but  the  lovers  of  the  narcotic,  whether  medical  or  non-medical,  will 
never  admit  it. 

This  subject  was  brought  before  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, at  Norwich,  in  August  1874,  by  Dr.  Drysdale  in  reference 
to  its  influence  on  public  health.  ('Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  Sept.  1874, 
p.  318.)  In  the  course  of  his  practice  he  had  met  -with  many 
cases  of  disease,  which  he  believed  to  be  entirely  due  to  the  use  of 
tobacco.  He  charged  tobacco  with  causing  blindness,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  paralysis,  diarrhoea,  and  diseases  of  the  teeth  and 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  tongue.  In  the  course  of  one 
week  he  met  with  two  cases  of  complete  blindness  in  men,  entirely 
due,  he  was  sure,  to  the  use  of  tobacco.  One  of  these  patients  was 
of  the  age  of  27,  and  had  been  a  most  extensive  smoker  for  some 
six  years,  consuming,  he  said,  an  ounce  of  Virginian  tobacco  daily. 
The  other  was  only  24  years  old,  and  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
chewing  constantly,  as  well  as  smoking.  His  amain-osis  was  quite 
similar  in  its  character  with  that  of  the  otlier  patient.  Affections 
of  the  gums  and  tongue  were  very  frequently  seen  in  old  smokers. 
The  tongue  looked  as  if  it  had  been  painted  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  in  some  cases  ;  in  others  there  was  lividity  of  the  gums 
and  great  duskiness  of  the  fauces.  Dyspepsia  and  diarrhnea  were 
more  frequently  caused  by  smoking  than  many  believed,  •  and  the 
use  of  tobacco  disposed  to  palpitation  of  the  heart;  prolapse  of  the 
rectum,  &c.  Whatever  might  be  thought  of  this  view,  he  could 
cordially  subscribe  to  the  opinion  which  ascribed  to  tobacco  many 
of  the  cases  of  malaise  and  cachexia  of  men  who  would  otlierwise  bo 
in  excellent  health.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Drysdale  in  thinking  that 
the  habit  is  productive  of  many  nei-vous  diseases,  which  those 
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who  indulge  in  tobacco  uniformly  persist  in  assigning  to  other 
causes. 

Poisoning  with  tobacco  has  not  often  given  rise  to  medico-legal 
discussion.  Tliis  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is  an  easily  accessible 
poison,  and  the  possession  of  it  would  not,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
substances,  excite  surprise  or  suspicion.  In  June  1854,  a  man  was 
charged  with  the  death  of  an  infant,  set.  10  weeks,  by  poisoning  it 
witli  tobacco.  He  placed  a  quantity  of  tobacco  in  the  mouth  of  the 
infant,  with  the  view,  as  he  stated,  of  making  it  sleep.  The  infant 
was  completely  narcotized  and  died  on  the  second  day.  It  is  prob- 
ably more  extensively  used  to  aid  the  purposes  of  robbers  than  is 
commonly  believed  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  porter  and 
other  liquors  sold  in  brothels,  are  sometimes  drugged  either  with 
tobacco  or  with  snuff  prepared  from  it.  Scotch  snuff  is  said  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  Dr.  Ogston  communicated  a  case  of  this 
kind  to  Su-R.  Christison  ('  Op.  cit.'  p.  850),  in  which  tobacco  was  ad- 
ministered to  a  man  in  whisky,  and  he  soon  afterwards  died  in  a 
state  of  insensibility,  without  being  able  to  give  any  account  of  the 
circumstances.  Dr.  Ogston  detected  nicotinu  in  the  contents  of  the 
stomach.  An  investigation  took  place  in  this  metropolis,  in  the 
autumn  of  1847,  in  which  a  man  was  charged  with  attempting  to 
poison  his  wife  by  administering  snuff  in  ale.  The  woman's  life 
was  saved  by  the  speedy  use  of  the  stomach-pump.  The  case  was 
dismissed,  as  there  was  a  want  of  clear  proof  of  criminal  intention. 
A  question  here  arose  as  to  what  quantity  of  tobacco  would  destroy 
life.  The  medical  witness  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce,  infused  in  a  pint  of  liquid,  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy 
three  persons.  This  is  no  doubt  true.  Thirty  grains  have  proved 
fatal,  and  twenty  grains  might  even  kUl  an  adult,  but  some  allow- 
ance must  here  be  made  for  the  effects  of  habit.  Many  kinds  of 
snuffs  are,  however,  extensively  adulterated  with  various  powders ; 
some  contain  lime,  and  even  red  lead  ;  hence  they  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  consisting  of  pure  tobacco. 

Treatment.  — The  removal  of  the  poison  from  the  stomach  by  the 
stomach-pump  or  by  emetics,  if  the  poison  itself  does  not  cause 
vomiting  ;  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  the  recumbent  position. 
Injections  may  be  used  to  clear  out  the  large  intestines. 

Analysis. — Tobacco  may  be  found  in  substance  in  an  organic 
liquid,  or  in  the  stomach  ;  it  may  then  be  recognized  by  its  odour 
and  physical  and  botanical  properties.  Its  poisonous  effects  are 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  volatile  alkaloid,  which,  like  conia, 
is  liquid.  It  is  called  NicotitM.  The  proportion  contained  in  dry 
tobacco  has  been  determined  by  Schlossing  and  others.  In  100 
parts  of  the  tobacco  of  ■\^irginia  he  found  6  '87  of  Nicotina  ;  Ken- 
tucky, 6-09  ;  French,  4-94  to  7;  Maryland,  2-29  ;  Havanna,  less 
than  2.  (Schwarzkopf  Org.  Alk. ,  164. )  In  dry  snuff  the  propor- 
tion is  2  per  cent,  and  in  moist  snuff  1'3  per  cent.  Melsens  has 
found  this  poisonous  alkaloid  in  tobaccu-smoke  with  the  common 
products  of  combustion.   ('Pilanzenstoffe,'  Husemann,  1873,  p.  457.) 
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NICOTINA. 


This  IS  the  poisonous  alkaloid  of  tobacco.    It  is  a  deadly  poison, 
like  prussic  acid,  destroying  life  in  small  doses  and  with  great  rapidity. 
It  also  resembles  prussic  acid  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  compound  of 
carbon,  nitrogen ,  and  hydrogen,  and  it  contains  no  oxygen.    I  found 
that  a  rabbit  was  killed  by  a  single  drop  in  three  minutes  and  a  half. 
In  hfteen  seconds  the  animal  lost  all  power  of  standing,  was  violently 
convulsed  in  its  fore  and  hind  legs,  and  its  back  was  arched  convul- 
sively (opisthotonos).    A  frothy  alkaline  mucus  escaped  from  its 
mouth  havungthe  odour  of  nicotina.    ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,  Oct. 
IhoS,  p.  355.)    A  trial  for  murder  by  poisoning  with  this  alkaloid 
occm-red  in  Belgium,  in  1851.    ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1851,  vol.  2,  pp.  167 
and  147.)    The  Count  and  Coimtess  Bocarme  were  charged  with  the 
murder  of  the  countess's  brother,  a  M.  Fougnies  by  administering 
to  him  nicotina  while  he  was  dining  with  them  at  the  Chateau  of 
Bitremont.    The  poison  was  forcibly  administered.    The  deceased 
did  not  survive  more  than  five  minutes,  and  was  not  seen  living  by 
any  one  of  the  attendants.    The  possession  of  the  poison,  as  well  as 
the  moral  evidence,  fixed  the  crime  on  the  Count,  and  he  was  con- 
demned and  executed.     The  appearances  after  death  were  to  a 
great  extent  altered  or  destroyed  by  the  pouring  of  some  strong  acid 
(acetic)  into  the  mouth  and  over  the  body  of  the  deceased,  in  order 
to  conceal  or  remove  the  odour  of  nicotina.    M.  Stas  detected  the 
poison  m  small  quantity  in  the  tongue,  throat,  stomach,  liver,  and 
lungs  of  the  deceased,  as  well  as  in  a  wooden  plank  of  the  floor  near 
to  which  he  was  sitting.    A  second  case  of  poisoning  and  the  only 
case  recorded  in  this  country,  occurred  in  London  as  an  act  of  sui- 
cide m  June  1858.    A  gentleman  swallowed  a  quantity  of  nicotina 
from  a  bottle,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  was  seen  in  the 
act  of  fallmg  to  the  floor.    He  was  carried  to  an  adjoining  room, 
but  before  this  could  be  reached,  he  was  dead.     The  symptoms 
noticed  were  that  deceased  stared  wildly ;  there  v.'ere  no  convulsions, 
and  he  died  quietly,  heaving  a  deep  sigh  in  expiring.    The  symp- 
toms therefore  resembled  those  of  prussic  acid.     The  quantity  of 
nicotina  taken,  could  not  be  determined.    The  deceased  ajipears  to 
have  been  rendered  immediately  insensible,  and  to  have  died  in 
from  three  to  five  minutes  after  taking  the  poison.    The  wppaav- 
ances  observed  were  a  general  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  prominent 
and  staring  eyes,  bloated  features,  great  fulnes.s,  with  lividity  about 
the  neck.    There  was  no  odour  resembling  nicotina  or  tobacco  per- 
ceptible about  the  body.    Wlien  examined  between  two  and  three 
days  after  death,  putrefaction  liad  occurred  especially  in  the  coiirse 
of  the  veins.    The  swelling  of  the  neck  was  found  to  arise  from  an 
effusion  of  dark  liquid  blood.    Tlie  scalp,  as  well  as  the  membranes 
of  the  brain  were  filled  with  dark  coloured  blood.    The  liuigs  were 
engorged  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour.     The  cavities  of  the  heart 
were  empty,  with  the  exception  of  the  loft  auricle,  which  contained 
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two  draclims  of  dark-coloured  blood.  The  stomacli  contained  a 
chocolate  coloured  fluid  (reserved  for  analysis) ;  the  mucous  mem- 
brane was  of  a  dark  crimson  red  colour  as  a  result  of  the  most  in- 
tense congestion.  There  was  no  odour  excepting  that  of  putrefac- 
tion. The  liver  was  also  congested  and  of  a  purple  black  colour. 
The  blood  throughout  the  body  was  black  and  liquid  ;  but  in  some 
pai-ts  it  had  the  consistency  of  treacle.  I  found  nicotina  in  small 
quantity  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  also  in  the  liver  and  lungs  ; 
but  as  these  organs  had  been  placed  in  contact  with  the  stomach,  it 
could  not  be  inferred  that  the  poison  had  been  absorbed  and  depo- 
sited in  them. 

Arialysis. — A  sample  of  nicotina  which  I  examined  had  a  pale 
amber  colour,  and  evolved  a  peculiar  acrid  odour,  afiecting  the  nose 
and  eyes,  resembling  stale  tobacco  smoke.  It  had  the  consistency 
of  a  thin  oil,  gave  a  greasy  stain  to  paper,  which  soon  disappeared, 
owing  to  its  volatility.  When  heated  on  platinum  or  on  paper  it 
burnt  with  a  bright  yellow  flame,  emitting  a  thick  black  smoke.  It 
was  powerfully  alkaline,  and  imparted  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  to 
water  without  readily  dissolving  in  it.  The  aqueous  solution,  even 
when  much  diluted,  retained  the  peculiar  odour.  Nicotina  is  dis- 
solved by  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the  latter  liquid  will  remove  it 
from  its  aqueous  solution.  1.  Chloride  of  platinum  produced  in  the 
aqueous  solution  an  orange  yellow  crystalline  precipitate.  2.  Cor- 
rosive sublimate,  a  white  precipitate.  3.  Arsenio-nitrate  of  sUver,  a 
yellow  precipitate.  In  these  three  characters  nicotina  resembles 
ammonia  ;  the  differences,  apart  from  the  odour,  which  is  an  im- 
portant distinction,  are  :  4.  Iodine  water  gives  a  brown  precipitate 
(in  ammonia  there  is  no  precipitate,  the  colour  is  discharged). 
5.  Tannic  acid  gives  a  wliitish  yellow  precipitate  (in  ammonia  there 
is  no  precipitate,  but  a  red  colour  is  imparted.)  6.  Chloriodide  of 
potassium  and  mercury  copiously  precipitates  it  even  when  the  solu- 
tion is  much  diluted.  7.  Gallic  acid  gives  no  precipitate  (in  am- 
monia it  produces  a  pinkish  red  colour,  rapidly  changing  to  an  olive 
green).  8.  Sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  potash  produce  a  green 
colour  by  the  liberation  of  oxide  of  chromium.  (See  '  Guy's  Hosp. 
Reports,'  Oct.  1858,  p.  354.) 

Organic  mixtures. — To  separate  nicotina  from  the  /contents  of 
the  stomach,  these  should  be  digested  in  cold  distilled  water,  acidu- 
lated with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  a  drop  to  an  ounce. 
Tliis  liquid  is  strained,  filtered,  and  the  residue  pressed.  It  is  then 
to  be  evaporated  to  one-half  in  a  water  bath — digested  with  its  bulk 
of  cold  alcohol,  filtered,  and  the  alcoholic  liquid  evaporated  in  a 
water  bath.  The  sulphate  of  nicotina  is  now  dissolved  out  of  the 
residue  by  a  small  quantity  of  water  ;  the  solution  is  rendered  al- 
kaline by  potash  and  then  shaken  in  a  tube  with  its  bulk  of  ether  ; 
the  ethereal  liquid  is  allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  series  of  watch-glasses, 
and  if  nicotina  is  present,  the  alkaloid  will  be  left  in  small  oily- 
looking  globules.  The  odour  may  not  be  perceptible  until  the 
residue  is  heated,  when  its  peculiar  acridity  will  be  brought  out. 
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A  few  drops  of  water  should  be  added  to  the  residue  in  each  glass  ; 
it  will  then  be  found  to  be  strongly  alkaline  ;  and  the  difi'erent  tests 
may  be  applied.  It  was  by  tliis  process  that  I  discovered  the  poison 
in  the  body  of  the  gentleman  whose  case  is  above  related.  In 
reference  to  the  rabbit  killed  by  a  single  drop  (supra),  nicotina  was 
found  in  the  stomach  and  its  contents  ;  there  was  a  trace  found  in 
half  an  ounce  of  tlie  blood  of  the  animal,  and  the  poison  was  cleai-ly 
detected  after  a  week  in  the  tongue  and  soft  parts  of  the  throat  of 
the  animal,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  nicotina  in  the  liver,  heart, 
or  limgs. 
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—  period  required  for  the  ab- 

sorption and  elimination 
of        .       .  . 

—  deposited  in  the  liver 

—  diffusion  of  in  the  body 

—  not  aifectod  liy  habit 

—  unusual  symptoms  from 

—  in  well  water  . 
— •  in  soiLs 

— •  chemical  change  of,  in  th 
dead  body  , 

—  poisoning  by  . 

—  taste  of  . 


91 
92 

109 

128 


622 
.  201 
.  618 
.  242 
.  263 
169,  791 
.  351 
.  351 
.  351 
.  349 


11 


21 


23 
26 
29 
56 
63 
81 
138 

152 
290 
290 
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Arsekic,  solubility  of    .       .  291 

—  not  a  corrosive  poison       .  292 

—  symptoms   caused   by,  in 

acute  poisoning    .       .  292 

—  variable  nature  of  the       .  293 

—  chronic  or  slow  poisoning 

by       .       .       .  .296 

—  not  an  accumulative  poison  298 

—  effects  of  external  applica- 

tion     .       .       .44,  304 

—  appearances    after  death 

from    ....  299 

—  period  required  for  inflam- 

mation and  ulceration  .  302 

—  absence  of  inflammation  .  303 

—  effects  of  arsenical  fumes  305 

—  in  pyrites         .        .        .  305 

—  quantity  required  to  destroy 

life,  fatal  dose      .       .  306 

—  period  of  death        .       .  3O8 

—  recoveiy  from  large  doses  .  308 

—  treatment .       .       .  .309 

—  chemical  analysis     .  ,310 

—  reduction  process      .  .311 

—  objections         .       .  .316 

—  tests  for,  in  solution  .       .  314 

—  gaseous  test  for         .       .  315 

—  Marsh's  process,  or  hydro- 

gen test       .       .  .317 

—  deposits  of,  known  from  an- 

timony       .       .  .318 

—  in  copper         ,       .       .  320 

—  in  zinc      .       .       .  .330 

—  Reinsch's  process  for        .  319 

—  detection    of,   in  organic 

liquids  and  solids  .       .  323 

—  precipitation  as  sulphide  .  324 

—  distillation  process    .       .  325 

—  chloride  and  hydride  of    .  327 

—  detection  of,  in  the  tissues  333 

—  not  delected     .       .       .  334 

—  quantity  found         .        .  336 

—  diffusion  of,  in  the  body    .  29 

—  normal     .       .       .  .322 

—  detected  in  the  dead  after 

long  periods         .       .  337 

—  in  tlio  soil  of  cemeteries  138,  339 

—  preservative  efibcts  of       .  336 

—  its  presence  in  grain  .       .  546 

—  quantit,itivo  analysis        .  324 

—  chloride  of       .       .     327,  357 
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Aesenic,  sulphides  of    .       .  354 

—  alleged  cosmetic  use  of      .  57 

—  eating,  alleged  practice  of  56 
Arsenical  green,  poisoning  by  344 
Arsenical  vapours  .       .       .  305 

—  alleged  death  from  .  .  306 
Arsenical  paper-hangings    59,  346 

—  mordants  .  .  .  353 
Arsenicoph  agists  .  .  .66 
Arseuite  of  potiish,  poisoning 

by       .       .       .  .341 

—  of  copper        .       .       .  344 

—  of  soda    ....  344 

—  symptoms  and  effects       .  345 

—  in  wall  papers         .       .  346 

—  as  a  pigment  for  colouring  348 

—  analysis  ....  349 
Arsenuretted  hydrogen  .    317,  330 

—  poisoning  by  .  .  .  357 
Artemisia  absinthium    .  .681 

—  santonica  .  .  .  682 
Ascarides  .  .  .  .129 
Asiatic  cholera  mistaken  for 

poisoning     ...  78 
Asphyxia,  syncopal       .  .105 

—  idiopathic        .       .  .105 

—  accidental,    mistaken  for 

poisoning     .       .  .107 

—  produced  by  sulphuric  acid  182 
Atkinson,  Mrs.,  case  of  .  .512 
Atlee  family,  cases  of  the  28,  334 
Atropa  belladonna  .  .  759 
Atropia        .       .       .  .767 

—  poisoning  by    .       .       .  768 

—  analysis    ....  769 

Bacon,  case  of       .       .  ,119 

Bak^d.  meats  poisoned  by  lead  425 

Banks,  Isabella,  case  of.       .  113 

Barium,  salts  of,  poisoning  by  272 

Baryta,  nitrate  of         .       .  273 

—  acetate  of         ...  274 

—  carbonate  of  .  .  .  274 
Battle's  vermin-killer  .  .714 
Battley's  sedative  solution  .  567 
Bean  of  St.  Ignatius  .  .  699 
Bear's-foot,  poisoning  by  .  514 
Bearded  darnel  .  .  .  683 
Bee,  poison  of  the  .  ,  41 
Beef,  noxious  .  .  .  637 
Beer,  picric  -acid  in       .       .  246 


BLO 

Beer,  lead  in        .       .  408,  426 

—  with  cocculus  indicus  ,  678 

Bclancy,  case  of    .       .  .697 


Belladonna,  poisoning  by  the 

berries  of,  symptoms    .  760 

—  by  the  root  and  leaves     75,  761 

—  extract  .  ,  .  .763 
■ —  local  action      .       .       .  765 

—  appearances  after  death    .  765 

—  analysis  .  .  ,  .766 
Bentinck,  Lord  George,  c&ae  oi  106 
Benzole  ....  657 
Benzoline  ....  656 
Benzyle,  hydride  of  .  .615 
Bettendorffs  test  for  arsenic  .  312 
Bichlori  de  of  mercury  (see  CoK- 

nosivE  sublimate)       .  362 

—  of  methylene  .  .  .  665 
Bicliromate  of  potash  .  .  488 
Bicyanide  of  mercury  .  .  396 
Binarsenate  of  potash  .  .  354 
Binoxalate  of  potash  .  .  260 
Bismuth,  poisoning  by  .       .  487 

—  oxide  and  subnitrate  of    .  487 

—  arsenic  in  the  ores  of        .  488 
Bitartrate  of  potash      .       .  263 
Bitter  Almonds,  noxious  ef- 
fects of        .       .       .  609 

—  essential  oil  of         .  .610 

—  quantity  of  prussic  acid  ob- 

tained from  .  .610 

Bitter  almond  water,  poisoning 

by  .  .  .  .616 
Bitter-sweet  .  .  .  676 
Black  arsenic  ,  .  ,  290 
Black  V.  Elliott  .  .  .342 
Black  drop  .  .  .  .666 
Black  hellebore  .  .  .614 
Blandy,  Miss,  case  of  .  .  112 
Blistering  flies  (see  Cantha- 

rides)  ....  624 
Blistering  plaster,  poisoning  by  526 
Blood,  entrance  of  poisons  into 

the       ....  7 

—  action  of  poisons  when  in- 

jected into  the      .       .  8 

—  poisons  detected  in  the      .  19 

—  changes  produced  by  poisons 

in  the  ...  48 

—  small  proportion  of  poison 

in  the  ....  48 
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BLO 

Blood-spectra  of  poisons  .  50 
Blue  arsouic  .  .  .  290 
Blue  ointment  .  .  .361 
Blue  pill  .  .  .  .361 
Blue,  Prussian  .  .  .  630 
Blue-rocket,  poisoning  by  .  747 
Blue  stone  .  .  .  .441 
Blue  vitriol  ....  441 
Bocarme,  Count,  case  of.  .  809 
Bodle,  case  of  .  .  .  .145 
Body,  inspection  of  the,  in 

poisoning      .        .       .  131 

—  rules  for  inspecting  the     .  131 

—  exhumation  of  the  .  .  134 
Boiid,  Mr.,  case  of  .  .97 
Bones,  arsenic  in  .  .  .29 
Bootman,  case  of  .  .  .44 
Borneo  poison  .  .  .  790 
Boroughs,  Reg.  v.  .  .  .  588 
Boughton,  Sir  T.,  case  of  (see 

Donellan),  .  .  75,  93,  620 
Bonllct,  case  of  .  .  .187 
Bovjyer,  Reg.  v.  .  .  .732 
Bradford  lozenge  case  .  .  354 
Brain  and  spinal  marrow,  dis- 
eases of,  mistaken  for 
narcotic  poisoning.  .  101 
Brandy,  poisoning  by  .  .  633 
Bread,  

—  poisoned  by  copper  . 

—  by  lead  .... 

—  by  antimony 
Brucia,  symptoms  and  eflFects 

—  detection  of      .       ,  . 
Brunswick  green  . 
Brussels  lace  whitened  by  load 

Bull,  Reg.  v  

Bullet,  swallowing  of  a  . 
Burdock,  case  of  . 
Burke,  Reg.  v.       .       .  , 
Burnett's  fluid,  poisoning  by  . 
Burroug/1.1,  Reg.  V. 
Burton,  case  of      .        .  . 
Buswcll,  Judith,  case  of 
Butler's  vermin-killer  . 
Butter,  lead  in 

—  poisoned  with  copper 
Butter  of  antimony 
Buiierfield,  case  of       .  112, 


456 

405 

473 

700 

701 

443 

410 

595 

401 

316 

722 

479 

688 

334 

589 

714 

428 

444 

473 

368 


CAR 

Cabalonga 

Cadaveric  imbibition 
Calabar  or  ordeal  bean,  action 
_  of,  by  absorption 

—  elimination  of  . 

—  effect  on  the  heart 

—  poisoning  by 
Calraia  latifolia 
Calamine      .  . 
Calomel,  fatal  salivation 

from 
analysis  . 

—  noxious  effects  of 
Camphine 

Camphor,  poisoning  by 

—  analysis  .... 

—  compound  tincture  of 

—  homoeopathic  effects  of 
Camphorated  tincture  of  opium 
Cancer  of  the  mouth 
Cancrum  oris 
Canella  . 
Cannabis  indica 
Canthaeidbs,  poisoning  by  . 

—  symptoms .... 

—  chronic  poisoning  by  . 
—appearances  after  death  from 

—  fatal  dose 

—  analysis  ..." 
Cantharidine 

—  its  chemical  and  physio- 

logical properties  . 
Cantharis  vesicatoria 
Capsicin 

Capsicum  .... 
Capsules,  leaden,  poisoning  by 
Carbolic  acid 

—  symptoms 

—  appearances 

—  treiitmout 

—  analysis    .       .        _  " 
Carbon,  sulphide  of 
Carbonates,  alkaline,  poisoning 

•       ■       .  7 

—  of  load  . 

—  of  copper  .       .       .  ' 

—  of  zinc     .       .       _  ' 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  . 

—  of  baryta  .  ,  .  ' 
Carbonic  oxide,  blood  sp«ctrum 

of 


699 
339 

.  18 
43,  49 
.  64 
.  792 
.  169 
.  483 

366,  369 
.  389 
.  389 
.  658 
.  661 
.  663 
.  564 
662 
564 
369 
369 
523 
680 
624 
525 
526 
527 
528 
530 
529 

530 
631 
506 
505 
431 
243 
244 
245 
246 
246 
656 

249 
406 
443 
483 
268 
274 
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CAR 

Cardol  79 

Carminative,  Dalby's  .  .  563 
Cassava,  pnissic  adid  in  .  624 
Castaign,  Dr.,  case  of  .  .142 
Castor  oil  seeds  .  .  .507 
Cattle  poisoned  by  lead  .    402,  438 

—  by  colchicum  .  .  .512 
Caustic  alkalies  .  .  .  248 
Caustic,  hinar  .  .  .  401 
Cayenne  popper  .  .  .  505 
Cellular  membrane,  action  of 

poisons  tlirough  the  .  9,  14 
Cemeteries,  presence  of  arsenic 

in  the  soil  of.       .    327,  339 

—  copper  in  .  .  .  .  453 
Cerebral  poisons  .  .  .  547 
Cerebro-cardiac  poisons .  .  790 
Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  .  101 
Cerebro-spinal  poisons  .  .  728 
Ceruse,  poisoning  by  .  .  40G 
Charlock  ....  505 
Cheese,  poisonoiis  .  .  ,534 
Chemical  analysis,  evidence 

from    .       .       .  .140 

—  convictions  without  .       .  141 

—  failure  of  .       .       .    '  .  149 

—  mistakes  in  .  .  .  161 
Cherry  kernels,  prussic  acid 

yielded  by  .  .  .  622 
Cherry-laurel  water  .  .  618 
Cherry-ratafia  .  .  .622 
Chesham,  case  of  .  .  86,  337 
Chloral  hydrate,  action  of  on 

the  blood  .       .  49 

—  symptoms  and  appearances  644 

—  chronic  poisoning     .       .  644 

—  fatal  dose        .       .       .  645 

—  treatment        .       .       .  645 

—  analysis  ....  646 
Chloride  of  arsenic       .       .  357 

—  of  merciiry       .       .  .363 

—  of  antimony     .       .  .473 

—  of  zinc     .       .       .  .478 

—  of  tin       .       .       .       .  493 

—  of  gold  .  .  .  .493 
Chloride  of  barium  .  .  272 
Chloriodide  of  potassium  and 

mercury  .  .  .  649 
Chlorodyne  .  .  ,  .668 
Chloroform   ....  646 

—  solubility  of  allcaloids  in  .  548 


COC 


vapour,  symp- 


718, 


Chxoeofoem 
toms 

—  appearances 

—  fatal  dose,  period  of  death 

—  treatment 

—  analysis    .  . 

—  in  the  blood  and  tissues  . 
Chloroformization 

Cholera  mistaken  for  poisoning 

—  common  and  malignant 

—  diagnosis  of 
Christmas  rose 
Chromate  of  lead 

—  poisoning  by 

—  of  strychnia 
Chrome  yellow 
Chromium,  poisoning  by 
Chronic  poisoning 

—  by  sulphuric  acid 

—  by  nitric  acid  . 

—  by  alkalies 

—  by  arsenic 

—  by  mercury 

—  by  lead 

—  by  copper 

—  by  antimony 

—  by  opium 

—  by  alcohol 
Cicuta  maculata 

—  virosa 
Cider,  lead  in 
Cinnabar 

Circulation,  rapidity  of 
Circumstantial  evidence  inpoi' 

soning 
Classification  of  poisons 
Cleansing  liquids,  poisonous 
Clothing,  acid  stains  on 
Clysters,  poisonous 
Coal  naphtha 

Coal  tar  oil  .       .  . 

Cobra    poison,  experiments 
with      .       .       .  . 
Cobra,  poisoned  gland  of  the  . 

—  fangs  of  . 

—  action  of  the  poison 

—  its  chemical  properties 

—  elimination  of  . 

—  action  of  on  the  blood 
Cocculus  indicus  . 

—  adulteration  of  beer  with  . 


649 
649 
650 
654 
652 
653 
648 
78 
85 
86 
514 
408 
491 
721 


the 


408,  490 
.  488 
86,  111 
.  188 
.  207 
.  261 
.  296 
.  365 
.  409 
.  443 
.  460 
.  653 
,  633 
.  739 
.  737 
.  426 
.  395 
33 


170 

60 
295 
198,  212 
72 
666 
243 


9 

16 
40 
40 
49 
678 
678 
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Cochle<aria  armoracia,  charac 

tors  of  the  root 
Cochrane,  Reg.  v.  . 
Codoia,  poisoning  by 
Coins,  swallovnng  of 
Colchicina 

Colchiciim,  poisoning  by 

—  seeds  and  tincture  of 
Colic,  mistaken  for  lead  poi- 
soning 

—  painters' 

—  causes  of         .       .  . 

—  symptoms 

—  appearances 

—  treatment 

—  from  copper 
Colica  pictonum 
Colocynth,  action  of 
Compound  poisoning 
Concussion  of  the  brain,  known 

from  alcoholic  poisoning 
Confectionery,  poisoned 
Conia  ..... 

—  its  action  as  a  poison 

—  analysis    .  .  . 

—  in  organic  mixtures  . 
Conium  maculatum 
Conjunctiva,  poisoning  by  the 
Conyersion  of  poisons  . 
Convulsions,  tetanic,  mistaken 

for  poisoning 

—  causes  of  ... 

—  a  frequent  cause  of  death 

in  children  . 
Cook,  J.  P.,  case  of 
Copper  coins,  death  from 

—  smoke 

—  alloy,  noxious  action  of 
Copper,  arsenic  detected  in 

—  poisoning  by 

—  symptoms 

—  external  application  . 

—  appearances  after  death 

—  fatal  dose 

—  treatment 

—  sulphate  of 

—  chronic  poisoning  by 

—  arsenite  of 

—  analysis  of  the  salts  of 

—  in  organic  liquids 

—  in  the  tissues  . 


751 
224 
574 
441 
513 
509 
611 

90 
409 
410 
411 
417 
419 
443 
409 
522 
663 

633 
345,  440 
734 
735 
736 
736 
731 
17 
49 

975 
93 

99 

95,  727 
.  441 
.  305 
465 
.  320 
.  440 
.  441 
.  446 
.  446 
.  447 
.  448 
.  441 
.  443 
.  344 
.  448 
.  450 
.  461 


GEO 

CoppEB,  in  articles  of  food  81,  453 

—  action  of  water  on    .       .  453 

—  nqrmal     .     '  .       .       .  4,52 

—  in  soil  of  cemeteries  .       .  453 

—  flesh  poisoned  by      .  .167 

—  vessels,  food  poisoned  by  81,  464 

—  smelting,  vapours  from     .  305 

—  (^olic  ....  445 
Copperas,  white     .       .       .  476 

—  gi'een  .  .  .  .484 
Coralline  dye,  .  .  246,  363 
Corclery,  case  of  .  .  .  572 
Cordial,  Godfrey's  .  .  g63 
Coriaria  myrtifolia  .  .169 
Corrosion  and  ulceration  .  120 
Corrosive  poisons  ...  62 

COEKOSIVE  SUBIIMATE,  poisOH- 

jug  by         ...  362 

—  taste  and  solubility  .       .  363 

—  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  364 

—  •  chronic  poisoning  by        .  365 

—  its  effects  compared  with  ar- 

senic .       .  .364 

—  salivation  from        .       .  305 

—  external  application  of     .    371  • 

—  appearances    after  death 

from    .       .       .  .374 
— ^  fatal  dose  of     .       .       .  375 

—  period  at  which  death  takes 

place    .       .       .  .377 

—  treatment         .       .  .379 

—  chemical  analysis     .       .  380 

—  tests  for  the  solid  and  so- 
lution .       .  .381 

—  in  organic  liquids     .       .  382 
■  separated  by  dialysis        .  383 

by  ether  .       .  .  .383 

galvanic  separation  .  .  384 

in  the  tissues    .  .  ,  386 

—  not  detected     .  .  .  388 

—  quantitative  analysis  .  388 
Cosmetic  use  of  arsenic.  11,  57 
Cosmetics,  poisonous  .  .  4ig 
Cotton,  Reg.  v.  .  .  .88 
Cowbane  ....  737 
Cream  of  tartar  .  .  ,  263 
Creasote  ....  243 
Crook,  Reg.  v.  .  .  .  372 
Cronin,  CUM  oi  .  .  .  617 
Croton  tiglium      .       .       ,  50O 

—  seeds  and  oil     .       ,       .  fioO 
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Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  case 

of  the  ....  72 
Curara  poison       .       .       .  9,  16 

—  poisoning  by  .  .  .  789 
Ctirarina,  elimination  of        .  39 

—  its  properties  .  .  .  790 
Cusparia   bark,  nux  vomica 

mistaken  for        .       .  698 
Cyanide  of  potassium,  vapoiir 

of       .       .       .  .687 

—  poisoning  by    .       .       .  621 

—  symptoms        .       .       .  624 

—  appearances  after  death    .  625 

—  local  action      .       .       .  626 

—  fatal  close  and  period  of 

death  ....  627 

—  treatment        .       .       .  627 

—  chemical  analysis  .  .  628 
Cyanide  of  mercury      .  396,631 

—  of  iron     ....  630 

—  of  silver  ....  631 
Cytisine  .  .  .  .781 
Cytisus  laburnum  .       .  .779 


Daboia  serpent,  poison  of  the  49 
Dajaksch  poison  .  .  .  790 
Dalby's  carminative  .  .  563 
Daniel,  case  of  .  .  .391 
Darnel  seeds,  poisonous  .  .  683 
Datura  stramonium,  symp- 
toms ....  772 
Datura  alba  ....  776 

—  appearances  caused  by      .  777 

—  analysis    ....  778 
Daturia        ....  778 
Deadly  poison,  meaning  of    .  2 
Deadly  nightshade  (see  Bella- 
donna)      .       .       .  759 

Dead-tongue   (see  (Enanthe 

Crocata)  .  .  .739 
Deaths,  sudden,  causes  of  90,  111 
Be  la  Pommerais,  Dr.,  case  of  801 
Delirium  tremens  a  result  of 

poisoning  by  alcohol     .  634 

—  by  absinthe  .  .  .  682 
Depilatories,  poisonous  11,  355 
Deposition  of  poisons  in  the 

tissues  .  .  ,23 
Deposits  of  arsenic  and  anti 

mony  .       .       .    471,  371 


DYE 

Destructive  thing,  legal  mean- 
ing of  .       .       .       .  3 
Diacetate  of  lead  ,       .       .  405 

—  of  copper  .  ...  .  442 
Dialysis  of  poisons       .       .  149 

—  of  acids  .  .  .  .196 
Diamond  dust  ...  3 
Diifusion  of  poisons  in  the 

living  body  ...  6 

—  proofs  of  .       .       .  .21 

—  in  the  dead  body       .       .  29 
Diffusion,  rapidity  of     .  .33 
Digitaline     .       .       .  .799 
Digitalis  purpurea  (see  Fox- 
glove) .       .       .  .796 

—  poisoning  with  .       .       .  800 

—  detection  of  .  .  .801 
Disease,  influence  of,  on  the 

action  of  poisons  .       .  68 

—  action  of  opium  increased 

by       .       ...  69 

—  mistaken    for  poisoning 

72,  102,  370,  532 

—  of  the  brain  and  spinal 

marrow        .       .       .  101 

—  of  the  heart  mistaken  for 

poisoning     .       .  .105 

—  resembling  irritant  poison- 

ing     .       .       .  .84 

—  neurotic  poisoning    .       .  90 

—  perforations  from  .  122 
Diseased  meat  .  .  .  637 
Distension   of  the  stomach, 

death  from   .       .  .106 
Distilled  water,  action  of,  on 

lead     .       .       .  .433 

—  poisoned  with  lead  .  425,  427 
Dodds,  case  of  .  .  .157 
Dovibrowski,  case  of  .  .  350 
Donellan,cfiseoi  76, 93, 142, 598, 620 


Donnall,  case  of 
Dore  and  Spri/,  case  of  . 
Dove,  case  of . 
Dover's  powder 
Dripping  poisoned  by  lead 
Dropwort 

Dulcamara    .       .  . 
Dutch  gold  on  confectionery 
Dyer's  spirit  . 

Dyes,  hair-,  containing  lead 
—  poisonous  . 


315 
89 
710 
565 
425 
744 
676 
441 
493 
415 
246 
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ECB 

Ecboline       .       .       .  . 
Edwards,  case  of  . 
Elirnination  of  poisons  . 

—  questions  concerning  the  . 

—  by  serous  membranes 

—  by  mucous  membranes 

—  loss  of  poisons  by 
Elixir,  paregoric  . 
Ellcnbcrgcr,  Dr.,  case  of 
Embden  groats  poisoned  with 

lead  .... 

Embolism,  death  from  . 

Emerald  green,  poisoning  by  . 

Emetic,  tartar 

Enemata,  poisoning  by  . 

English  cholera  mistaken  for 
poisoning  by  arsenic 

Enhydrina  Bengalensis  . 

Enteritis,  symptoms  of  . 

Entozoa,  poisons  detected  in  . 

Epilepsy  mistaken  for  poison- 
ing      ••.  . 

Epsom  salts,  fatal  effects  of  . 
■  Ergot  of  rye  .... 

—  ifs  action  as  a  poison 

—  as  an  abortive  . 

—  analysis  .... 
Ergotine  .... 
Essence  of  mirbane 
Essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
Ether,  liquid,  symptoms  and 

effects  .... 

—  fatal  dose,  treatment  . 

—  analysis  .... 
Ether,  methylated  . 
Ether-vapotir,  effects  of 

—  appearances  in  death  from 

—  treatment .... 

—  chemical  analysis 
Etherization  .... 
Evidence  of  poisoning,  from 

symptoms 

—  from  discovery  of  poison  in 

the  food 

—  from  appearancosafter  death 

—  use  of  notes  in  . 

—  from  chemical  analysis 

—  from  experiments  on  ani- 

mals .... 

—  mor.nl  and  circnm<<t;intial 
Exhumation  of  the  body 


520 
416 
23 
28 
42 
43 
160 
664 
571 

430 
108 
344 
467 
72 

85 
40 
87 
129 

93 
268 
518 
619 
520 
521 
521 
668 
610 

639 
641 
643 
6t0 
639 
640 
642 
643 
639 

66 

81 
131 
139 
141 

161 
170 
134 


FOX 

Exosmosis  of  poisons 

Experiments  on  animals,  value 
of  evidence  from  . 

Extra-uterine  pregnancy  mis- 
taken for  poisoning 

Extract,  Goulard's,  poisoning 
by  .... 

Extract  of  poppies . 


Fallacies  in  chemical  analysis 

148, 

False  angostura  bark  . 
Fat  poisoned  by  lead-glaze  . 
Feigned  poisoning  . 
Ferrocyanic  acid,  action  of 
Ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  ab- 
sorption of  . 

—  detection  of,  in  the  blood  . 

—  action  of  . 

Filings,  iron,  irritant  action  of 
Fine-leaved  water-hemlock  . 
Fish,  poisonous 
Fish  poisoned  by  copper 
Fisher,  Reg.  v.      .       .  . 
Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite  . 
Flesh  -worm  disease 
Flesh  of  poisoned  animals,  poi- 
sonous .       .  .166, 
Flour,  poisonous     .       .  405 
Fly-paper  .... 
Fly-powder  .... 

—  water  .... 

—  mushroom 
Foetid  hellebore 

Foetus,  poisons  detected  in  the 
Food,  poison  detected  in 

—  poisoned  by  copj)or    .  81, 

—  lead  in  . 
Fool's  parsley 

Forester,  Major,  case  of  .  684, 
Forgery,  detection  of  . 
Formic  acid  in  the  poison  of 

the  wasp  and  bco  . 
Fort;/,  case  of       .       .  [ 
Foster,  case  of       .       .  " 
Fhw/nirs,  case  of  . 
Fowler's  mineral  solution  '. 
Foxglove,  purple,  poisoning  by 

—  symptoms  and  effects 

—  fatal  dose,  treatment . 


149 

161 

108 

405 
563 


584 
698 
425 
81 
630 

19 
20 
629 
3 

744 
632 
443 
610 
766 
639 

362 
428 
352 
350 
351 
689 
514 
29 
81 
453 
425 
744 
695 
222 

41 
764 

86 
809 
311 
796 
797 
798 
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Foxglove,  analysis  .  799 

Freeman,  case  of  .  .  .  589 
Frog-test  for  strychnia  .  .164 
Fruits,  preserved,  poisoned  by 

lead  .  .  .  .431 
—  by  copper  ....  456 
Fuchsine  ....  353 
Fungi,  poisoning  by      .       .  689 

Fuugiu  689 

Fusel  oil       .       .       .  .659 


Gall  bladder,  ruptures  of      .  108 


Gamboge  ....  822 
Game,  poisoned  .  .  .  546 
Gangrene  of  the  mouth  .  .370 
Garden-nightshade.  .  .  676 
Garland,  case  of  .  .  .  306 
Gases,  poisonous  action  of  .  65 
Gastric  fever .  .  .  .88 
Gastric  erosion  .  .  .124 
Gastritis,  symptoms  of  .  .87 
G  astro-enteritis  ...  87 
Gaylor,  Beg.  v.  .  .  .  267 
Gelatinized  perforation  of  the 

stomach  .  .  .124 
Gelseminic  acid  .  .  .  507 
Gelseminine  ....  507 
Gelsemium  ....  506 
German  sausages  .  .  .536 
German  silver,  poisoning  by  .  456 
Gin,  poisoning  by  .  .  .  632 
Glanders,  poison  of       .  .16 


Glass,    powdered,  injurious 

effects  of  .  .  .3 

Glaze,  lead-,  poisoning  by     .  425 


Glonoine     .         ...  671 

Godfrey's  cordial  .       .       .  663 

Gold,  spurious,  poisoning  by  .  455 

—  compounds  of  .  .  .  493 
Good,  case  of  .  .  .119 
Goulard's  extract  .       .       .  406 

—  water       ....  406 

Grain,  oil  of .       .       .       .  659 

—  poisoned  ....  546 

—  arsenic  in  .      .       .       .  546 

—  copper  in  .  .  .  .  456 
Grains  of  Paradise  .  .  506 
Green  peas,  poisonous  .  .  456 
Green  hellebore  .  .  .614 
Green  vitriol ....  484 


HOC 

Greene,  case  of  .  .  .710 
Grey  powder ....  362 
Groats  poisoned  by  lead  .  430 
Guelder  rose ....  787 
Guinea-pepper  .  .  605,  623 
Gulliver,  Mrs.,  case  of  .       .  143 


Habit,  its  influence  on  organic 

poisons        ...  54 

—  no  influence  on  mineral  poi- 

sons ....  56 
Haematemesis  mistaken  for  poi- 
soning .  .  .  .90 
Haemoglobin,  action  of  alka- 
loids on  .  .  .50 
Hair,  alleged  presence  of  ar- 
senic in  ...  29 
Hair-dyes,  composition  of  .415 
Hairs  of  nux  vomica  .  .  697 
Hair-restorers  .  .  .415 
Hair-washes  .  .  .  10, 415 
Hams,  trichiuous  .  .  •  545 
Hart,  Sarah,  case  of  .  .  606 
Hartley,  case  of  .  .  .  158 
Hartshorn,  poisoning  by  .  258 
Haydon,  Beg.  v.  .  .  .  259 
Haynes,  Beg.  v.  .  .  .  267 
Haywood,  Mr.,  case  of  .  .  203 
Heart-disease   mistaken  for 

poisoning  .  .  105,  115 
Helleboraster  .  .  .514 
Hellebore,  poisoning  by  .614 
Helleborus  fcetidus ,  .  .514 
Helleborus  niger  .  .  .  514 
Helvella  esculenta  .  .686 
Hemlock,  poisoning  by  .  .  731 
• —  symptoms  and  appearances  731 

—  analysis   ....  733 

—  leaves  of  distinguished  from 

parsley  .  ■  .734 
Hemlock,  water-dropwort      .  739 


Hemp,  Indian,  effects  of  .  680 
Henbane,  poisoning  by  .       .  672 

—  fatal  dose  of    .       .       .  674 

—  analysis  ....  675 
Hernia,  strangulated  .  .  86 
JJewiit,  case  o£  •  •  .158 
Hierapicra  .  .  .  •  ^'^f 
Higgins,  case  of  .  .  .163 
Hocussing,  by  cocculus  indicus  679 
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HOC 

Hocussing,  by  daLiu-a  .  .  775 
Hoffman's  liquor  .  .  .  643 
Holloway's  pills  .  .  .  622 
Holly  berries,  noxious  effects  of  787 
Holmes,  Reg.  v.  .  .  .  336 
Holt,  case  of  .  .  .  .158 
Honey,  poisoned  .  .  .  170 
Horseriidish  root  known  from 

aconite  .  .  .  751 
Hume,  case  of  .  .  .  418 
Humphreys,  ease  of  .  .74 
Hunter,  case  of  .  28,  117,  318 
Hydrate  of  chloral  .  .  643 
Hydrocarbon  oils  .  .  .  656 
Hydrochlorate  of  morphia  .  569 
Hydrochloric  acid  .       .  .214 

—  symptoms  caused  by.       .  275 

—  appearances     .       .  .216 

—  fatal  dose .       .       .  .218 

—  treatment.       .       .  .219 

—  chemical  analysis     .       .  220 

—  detection  of,  on  clothing    .  222 

—  arsenic  in .       .       .       .  330 

—  antimony  in     .       .       .  472 
Hydrochloric  solution  of  arse- 
nic      ...       .  357 

Hydrocyanic  acid  .       .       .  685 
Hydrogen,  arsenuretted,  pro- 
perties of     .       .  .317 

—  poisoning  by  .  .  .  353 
Hydrogen-test  for  arsenic  .  317 
Hydrophobia  .  .  .41 
Hyoscyamia  .  .  .  .676 
Hyoscyamus  niger,  poisoning  by  672 
Hypodermic  injections  .  14,  65 
Hysteria,  tetanic  convulsions  in  96 


JAE 


latropha  curcas  and  urons 

—  manihot  . 

Identity  of  substances'  for 

analysis 
Idiopathic  asphyxia 
Idiosyncrasy  in  poisoning 
Ignatia  amara 
Ileus  mistaken  for  poisoning 
Hex  aqui folium 
Iliac  passion . 
Imbibition,  cadaveric  . 
Imputed  poisoning 
Indian  tobacco,  poisoning  by 


504 
624 

135 
105 

58 
699 

88 
787 

88 
339 

82 
770 


680 
199 
657 
14 

131 
134 

553 
94 

89 


Indian  hemp . 
Indigo,  sulphate  of 
Infants,  poisoning  of  by  opium 
Injections,  hypodermic  . 
Inspection  of  the  body,  rules 
for  the . 

—  strangers  present  at  the 
Insurance,  life-,  opium-eating 

in  cases  of  . 

—  murders  by  poison  . 
Internal   strangulation  mis 

taken  for  poisoning 
Intestines,  action  of  poisons 

through  the  .       .  .17 

—  obstruction  of  the     .       .  89 

—  perforation  of  the  .  88,127 
Intolerance  of  poisons  .  08,  69 
Intoxication,  influence  of,  on 

poisons . 

—  from  alcohol 

—  distinguished  from  concus- 

sion .... 
Intussusception,  mistaken  for 

poisoning 
Iodide  of  lead 
Iodide  of  potassium 

—  poisoning  by  .  .  . 
Iodine,  symptoms  and  effects 

—  analysis  .... 
lodism  ..... 
Ipecacuanha,  eompoundpowder 

of. 

Iron  filings  . 

—  poisoning  by  the  prepara 

tions  of 

—  action  on  skin  . 
Iron,  cyanide  of 
Irritant  poisons     .       .  ' 

—  mineral 

—  metallic  . 

—  vegetable  ... 
- —  animal 

Irritant  poisoning,  diseases  re 

sombling 
Irritants,  njochanical 


68 
632 

633 

89 
408 
9 

270 
288 
289 
270 

565 
3 

484 
486 
630 
62 
177 
290 
494 
624 


84 
3 


JacJcson,  Mrs.,  cBuHQ  of    .  .612 

•f'lbip  522 

Jargonollo  pear,  artificial  es- 
sence of      .       .  . 
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Jasmine,  yellow 
Java  poison  . 
Jennings,  case  of 
Johnson,  case  of 
Jones  V.  Fay  . 
Juniperus  sabina 


.  506 
.  699 
78,  145,  333 
.  339 
.  367 
.  495 


Kernels,   cherry  and  peach, 

poisoning  by  .  .  .  622 
Kerosene  ....  666 
Ketchum,  Gen.,  case  of  .  82,  101 
Ketxshup,  alleged  poisoning  by  689 
King's  yellow,  alleged  death 

from  ....  356 
Kombi  or  arrow  poison  .  169,  791 
Kremser  white      .       .       .  406 


Laburnum  bark  and  seeds,  poi- 
sonous efiFects  of  .779 

—  analysis  .  .  .  .781 
Lace  bleached  by  lead,  effects 

of  410 

Lactuca  virosa  and  sativa  .  676 
Lactuearium  ....  675 
Laetucin  ....  676 
Laffarge,  case  of  .  .  148,337 
L'Angelier,  case  of.  .  157,  293 
Lake  water,  action  on  lead  .  434 
Lamhc  v.  Barton  .  .  .651 
Lapis  infernalis  .  .  .  493 
Laudanum  liquidum  Syden- 

hami    ....  567 

—  poisoning  by  .  .  .  649 
Laurel  oil  and  water  .  .618 
Lead,  action  of,  through  the 

skin     ....  10 

—  metallic  effects  of     .  .401 

—  poisoning  by  the  salts  of    .  402 

—  symptoms,  acetate     .       .  403 

—  subacetate  of     .       .       .  405 

—  carbonate  of     .       .       .  406 

—  chloride  and  nitrate  of      .  406 

—  sulphate  and  chromate  of 

408,  490 

—  oxides  of  .       .       .       .  408 

—  chronic  effects  of      .       .  409 

—  water  poisoned  by     .    414,  433 

—  external  application  of     .  415 

—  appearances  after  death    .  416 


LYT 

Lead,  fatal  dose,  period  of 
death        .       .       .  .417 

—  treatment  of  poisoning  by  418 

—  chemical  analysis      .       .  420 

—  in  organic  mixtures  ..  .421 

—  in  the  tissues  and  urine    .  422 

—  quantitative  analysis  .       .  423 

—  in  articles  of  food     .       .  425 

—  in  beer,  cider,  and  wine    .  426 

—  in  pork,  in  flour,  and  butter  428 

—  in  sugar,  snuff,  and  tobacco  429 

—  in  chocolate      .       .       .  430 

—  in  water  ....  432 

—  in  herbage       .       .       .  438 

—  cattle  poisoned  by  .  402,  439 
Lead-foil,  danger  of      .  .431 

—  for  wrapping  food  .  .431 
Lead-glaze  poisonous  .  409,  425 
Lead-palsy  .  .  .  .412 
Lead-shot,  poisoning  by        .  401 

—  wine  poisoned  by      .    407,  427 
Lemonade,  lead  in  .       .       .  432 
Lettuce-opium       .       .  .675 
Levant-nut  (See  Cocctjlus  In- 
dicts) ....  678 

Life-insurance,  opium-eating  in 

cases  of  .  .  .55 
Ligustrum  vulgare.  .  .  786 
Liqueurs,  poisoning  by  .  .  352 
Liquid  poisons,  absorption  of  .  33 
Liquor  hydrargyri  perehloridi  363 
Litharge,  poisoning  by  .  .  408 
Litharge-glaze  .  .  .  425 
Lithium,  elimination  of .  .  31 
Liver,  deposition  of  poisons 

in  26 

Lobelia  inflata,  poisoning  by  .  770 
Local  action  of  poisons  .  .  22 
Lofthouse,  case  of  .  .  .  292 
Lolium  temulentum  .  .  683 
Lozenges,  opium,  poisoning  by  568 
Lozenges,  poisoned  .  .  354 
Lucas  and  Reader,  case  of  .  341 
Lucifer  matches,  poisoning  by  287 
Lumbrici  .  .  .  .129 
Lunar  caustic  .  .  .  493 
Lungs,  action  of  poisons  hy 

the  .  .  .  .14 
Lycoperdon  giganteum  .  .  687 
Lytta  vesicatoria   .       .       .  524 
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MAC 

MCracken,  case  of  .  .  302 
Macleod,  Reg.  v.  .  .  .  673 
Macmtcllen,  case  oi  .  45,113 
Macqiier's  salt  of  arsenic  .  354 
Madagascar  poison  .  .  791 
Magenta,  arsenic  in  .  .  352 
Magistery  of  bismutli  .  .  487 
Magnesia,  sulphate  of,  effects 

of  .  .  .  .268 
Malarct,  case  of  .  .  .341 
Male,  Dr.,  case  of  .  .  .  763 
Malignant  cholera  mistaken 

for  poisoning  .  .  78 
Manihot  iatropha  .  .  .624 
Mar,  Earl  of,  case  of  .  .  853 
Marcooley,  case  of  .  .  .  688 
Marsh's  process  for  arsenic    .  317 

—  delicacy  of,  and  corrobora- 

tive experiments  relating 

to        ....  322 

—  modification  of  .  .  .  328 
Massey,  Reg.  v.  .  .  .  602 
Matches,  lucifer,  poisoning  by  287 
Mawer,  Peter,  case  of  .  339,  512 
Meadow  salFron,  poisoning  by  509 
Measly  pork  .  .  .  .641 
Meat,  putrid,  sale  of  .  .  646 
Mechanical  irritants  .  .  3 
Meconicacid.  .  .  .681 
Medicines  and  poisons  con- 
trasted        ...  1 

Medicines,  saline,  poisonous  .  260 

—  poison  substituted  for  .  75 
Medico-legal  reports  .  .139 
Melampodium  .  .  .514 
Meningitis,  ccrebro-spinal  .  101 
Menispermum  cocciilus  .  .  678 
Mercurial  globules  identified  .  385 

—  ointment  ....  361 
Mercurial   medicines,  death 

from  ....  366 
Mercuric  chloride  .  .  .  363 
Mercuric  mcthide  .  .  400 
Mercurius  vitrfe  .  .  .  468 
Mercury,  absorption  and  eli- 
mination of  .  .  .  385 
Mercury,  action  of  througli 

the  skin       .       .  .10 

—  liquid,  not  poisonous        .  360 

—  poisoning  by  the  vapour  of  361 

—  bichloride  of    .       .       .  362 


MOU 


Mercury,  salivation  from     .  366 

—  chloride  of       .       .       .  389 

—  ammonio-chloride  of  ,      .  390 

—  red  oxide  of      .       .       .  393 

—  sulphide  of       .       .       .  395 

—  subsulphateof  .       .       .  397 

—  nitrates  of       .       .        .  398 

—  cyanide  of  .  .  396,631 
■ —  detection  of  in  the  saliva 

and  urine  .  .  .  387 
Mercury  -with  chalk  .  .  362 
Merghclpik,  case  oi  .  .713 
Merritf,  Anne,  case  of-  .  .  336 
Metallic  irritants  .  .  .  290 
Metallic  poisons  .  .  .  290 
Metalloidal  irritants  ,  .  275 
Methide,  mercuric .  .  .  400 
Methyl  alcohol  .  .  .  669 
Methylated  ether  .  .  .  640 
Methylated  spirit  .  .  .659 
Methylene,  bichloride  of  .  654 
Milk,  poisonous  .  .  .  636 
Milk,  elimination  of  poLsons  by  42 
Mineral  green       .       .       .  344 

—  turpeth  ....  397 
Mineral  irritants  .  .  .  177 
Mineral  solution,  Fowler's  .  341 
Minium  ....  408 
Mirbane,  essence  of  .  .  668 
Mistletoe  ....  690 
Monkshood,    poisoning  by 

leaves  and  extract  of    .  748 

—  root  mistaken  for  horse- 

radish ....  750 

—  poisoning  by  tincture  of  .  753 

—  analysis  ....  757 
Monfgomery,  case  of  .  004,  607 
Moore,  Reg.  v.  .  .  302,  499 
Morcliolla  oscnlenta  .  .  686 
Morison's  pills  .  .  .  622 
Morphia,  absorption  of .  .  34 
• —  and  its  salts,  poisoning  by  .  669 

—  acetate     .       .       .    '  .  669 

—  symptoms        .       .  .670 

—  appearances     .       .       .  571 

—  fatal  dose         .       .       .  671 

—  tests  for   ....  677 

—  in  organic  liquids  and  in 

the  tissues  .  .  .  579 
Morris,  Req.  v.  .  .  .239 
Mouth,  cancer  of  the     .  453 
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MUG 

Mucous  elimination       .       .  .  43 
Mucous  membrane,  changes 
produced  by  poisons  iu 
the      ...       .  117 
Muriate  of  iron     .       .       .  485 
Muriatic  Acid,  poisoning  by 

(see  Hydrochloric  Acid)  214 
Muscarin  .  .  .  .690 
Mushrooms,  poisonous  .       .  684 

—  symptoms  and  appearances  685 

—  analysis  ....  689 
Mussels,  poisonous  .  .  532 
Mustard  .  .  .  .605 
Mutton,  noxious    .       .    637,  547 


Naphtha  .  .  .  .656 
Naples  yellow       .       .       .  356 

—  analysis  ....  689 
Narcotic  poisoning,  diseases 

resembling  ...  90 
Narcotic  poisons  .  61,116,647 
Narcotico-irritaut  poisons  .  65 
Narcotina     ....  574 

—  chemical  properties  of  .  674 
Nepenthe  .  .  .  .668 
Neurotic  poisons    .       .     63,  547 

—  poisoning,    diseases  re- 

sembling ...  90 
Newtop,  Beg.  v.  .  .  163,  303 
Nickel  silver,  poisoning  by  .  455 
Nicotiana  tabacum  .  .  803 
Nicotina,  fatal  effects  of        .  809 

—  anahsis  .  .  .  .811 
Nightshade,  woody  and  garden  676 

—  deadly  .  .  .  .759 
Nitrate  of  baryta  .  .273 
Nitrate  of  potash  .     211,  263 

—  symptoms  and  appearances  264 

—  fatal  effects  of         .       .  266 

—  of  mercury      .       .       .  398 

—  of  silver  ....  493 

—  of  bismuth  .  .  .487 
Nitre,  elimination  of     .       .  26 

—  tests  for  .       .  .210 

—  poisoning  by  .  .  .  263 
Nitric  acid,  poisoning  by     .  201 

—  Tapour  of         ...  203 

—  symptoms        .       .       .  202 

—  in  diluted  state        .       .  204 

—  appearances  after  death    .  205 


OIL 

Nithicacid,  chronic  poisoning 

by       .       .       .  .207 

—  fatal  dose        .       .  .207 

—  period  of  death        .  .208 

—  treatment         .       .       .  209 

—  chemical  analysis     .       .  209 

—  tests        .       .       .  .211 

—  in  organic  liquids     .  .212 

—  absorption  and  elimination  213 

—  on  clothing  ...  32 
Nitrobenzole,  effects  of  .  .  664 
— ■  symptoms        .       .       .  665 

—  appearances     .       .       .  667 

—  vapour  of        ...  665 

—  analysis  ....  668 
Nitroglycerine  .  .  .671 
Non-metallic  irritants  .  .  276 
Normal  arsenic     .       .       .  322 

—  copper  ....  452 
North,  case  of  .  .  .169 
Notes  in  evidence,  use  of  .139 
Noxious  food  .  .  .  632 
Noxious  thing,  signification  of  3 

Noyau  622 

Nux  vomica,  poisoning  by  .691 

—  symptoms  .  .  .  692 
— •  chronic  poisoning  by        .  694 

—  appearances  and  fatal  dose 

of       ....  696 

—  analysis    ....  696 

—  in  the  tissues    .       .       .  698 

—  alkaloids  contained  in  .  698 
Nux  vomica,  extract  of  36,  694 
Nux  vomica  bark         .       .  698 


Oatmeal  poisoned  by  lead 
Obstructed    intestine,  death 
from  .... 
Ochreous  soils,  arsenic  in 
Odour  of  poisons  . 
Qllnanthe  crocata  . 

—  fatal  effects  of 

—  analysis,  leaves  andseeds  of 
(Enanthe  Phellandrium 
Oesophagus,  perforation  of  . 
Oil  cake,  noxious  . 

Oil  of  uittbb  almonds,  con- 
version of,  in  the  blood 

—  prussic  acid  contained  in 

—  symptoms  of  poisoning  by 


430 

88 
138 

20 
739 
740 
743 
744 
126 
605 

49 
010 
611 
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OIL 

Oil  of  bitter  aimonds,  ap- 
pearances after  death   .  612 

—  fatal  dose         .       .  .613 

—  period  of  deatli        .  .614 

—  treatment        .       .  .614 

—  chemical  analysis     .       .  614 

—  in  organic  liquids     .       .  615 

—  de23rived  of  prussic  acid, 

effects  of  .  .  .615 
Oil  of  grain  .  .  .  .659 
Oil  of  savin  .  .  .  493 
Oil  of  tar  .  .  .  .  243 
Oil  of  turpentine  .  .  658 
Oil  of  wormwood  .  .681 
Oils,  mineral  .  .  .  656 
Oorura  poison  (see  Curara)  .  787 
Opinions,  premature,  danger  of  160 
Opium,  influence  of  habit  on  .  54 

—  large  doses  of,  in  tetanus  .  69 
■ —  poisoning  by    .       .       .  549 

—  symptoms  caused  by  .550 

—  period  of  commencement  .  551 

—  remission  of     .       .       .  552 

—  chronic  poisoning  by        .  553 

—  effects  of  external  appli- 

cation .       .       .  554 

—  appearances  after  death  in  555 

—  fatal   dose,  accumulative 

properties  of       .  .556 

—  recovery  from  large  doses  557 

—  action  of  on  infants         .  557 

—  period  of  death        .       .  558 

—  treatment,  antidotes         .  559 

—  alkaloids  in      .       .    569,  574 

—  analysis    .       .       .  .576 

—  in  organic  mixtures  .       .  579 

—  opium  not  detected   .        .  583 

—  proportion  of,  in  medicinal 

preparations  .  .  662 
Opisthotonos ....  93 
Opium-eating        .       .       .  653 

—  iu   reference  to  life-insu- 

rance .  .  .  .663 
Opium-lozenges  .  .  .  668 
Opium,  tincture  of .       .       .  549 

—  wine  of     .       .       .  . 

—  camphorated  tincture  of  .  564 
Ordeal  poison  bean  .  18,  792 
Orpiniont      ....  354 

—  white  ar.sonicconvertedinto, 

in  the  dead  body   .       .  337 


PER 

Orpiment,  applied  externally  355 

Osmic  acid    ....  492 

Osmium,  compounds  of  .       .  492 

Osmosis  of  poisons  .       .       .  149 

Oxalate  of  Ume     .       .       .  225 

of  potash,  acid  .  .  .  260 
OxAiic  Acid,  action  of,  on  the 

skin     ....  13 

—  elimination  of  .       .  .32 

—  absorption  of    .       .       .  32 

—  blood-spectrum  of  .  .       .  51 

—  poisoning  by     .       .       .  223 

—  symptoms ....  224 

—  appearances  after  death    .  225 

—  fatal  dose  of  .  .  .231 
— ■  recoveries  from  large  doses  232 

—  period  of  death  .       .       .  233 

—  treatment  ....  234 

—  chemical  analysis      .       .  235 

—  in  organic  liquids     .       .  236 

—  dialysis  of        .       .       .  237 

—  in  vegetables   '  .       .       .  239 

—  on  clothing       .       .       .  239 

—  quantitative  analysis.  .  240 
Oxychloride  of  copper  .  .  443 
Ozone  iu  the  blood       .       .  50 

Paint,  poisoning  by  .  .410 
Painters'  colic  .  .  .  409 
Palladium,  compounds  of  .  492 
Palmer,  Ann,  case  of  .  86,  ]  12 
Palmar,  William,  Beg.  \.  95,  705,725 


Papaver  somniferum 
Papor-hangiogs,  arsenical 
Papier  Moure 
Paralysis  from  lead 
—  from  mercury  . 
Parasites  in  animal  food 
Paregoric  elixir 
Parsley,  fool's,  action  of 
Partridges,  Canadian 
Pascou,  lieq.  v. 
Patent  tin-foil,  noxious 

porties  of  . 
Peach -kernels,  poisoning  by  609, 622 
Peach-nut  oil 
Pearl-ash,  poisoning  by  . 
Pearl-white  . 

Pearson's  solution  of  arsenic 
Popper  .... 
Pcrcliloride  of  mercury  . 


pi'o- 


561 
346 
352 
410 
361 
540 
564 
744 
547 
498 

430 


610 
249 
487 
354 
506 
362 
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PER 

Perchloride  of  iron       .  .485 

—  of  gold  ...  .  .493 
Perforation   of  the  stomach 

mistaken  for  poisoning  .  88 

—  causes  of  .       .       .  .122 

—  spontaneous      .       .  .124 

—  of  oesophagus  and  intestines  126 

—  by  foreign  bodies      .  .128 

—  by  worms  .  .  .  .128 
Peritonitis  ....  87 
Persulphide  of  mercury  .  .  395 
Petroleum  ....  656 
Pewter,  poisoning  by  .  .411 
Phellandrium  aquaticum  .  744 
Phenic  acid  ....  243 
Phosphorus  paste,  nature  of  .  287 
: —  matches  ....  287 
Phosphorus,  poisoning  by      .  275 

—  symptoms  caused  by  .       .  276 

—  vapour  of,  chronic  poison- 

ing by  .       .       .       .  278 

—  appearances  after  death    .  279 

—  absorption  of   .       .       .  281 

—  fatal  doses  of    .       .  .282 

—  period  of  death  .       .       .  283 

—  chemical  analysis     .       .  283 

—  treatment ....  283 

—  process  for  detecting  vapour 

of        .       .       .  .284 

—  non-detection  of  .  .  285 
Phosphorus,  red  or  amorphous, 

not  poisonous  .  .  287 
Physiological  tests  in  poisoning  164 
Physostigma  venenosum  .  792 
Physostigmia,  absorption  of  .  18 

—  elimination       ...  43 

—  action  of  on  the  blood      .  49 

—  properties  of  .  .  .  795 
Pickles  poisoned  by  copper  .  465 
Picric  acid,  absorption  of       .  20 

—  poisonous  effscts  of  .  .  247 
Picrotoxine  .  .  .  .  679 
Pie  plant,  alleged poisoningby  239 
Pigment,  green,  poisoningby.  344 
Pineapple,  artificial  essence  of  616 
Placenta,  poisons  detected  in 


the      .       .       .  .29 

Platinum,  compounds  of  .  492 

Plurabism     .       .       .  .411 

Poison,  definition  of      .  .  1 

—  legal  meaning  of     .  .  2 


POI 

Poison,  rapid  diffusion  of,  by 

blood    ....  33 

—  evidence  from  the  quantity 

of,  in  the  dead  body     .  164 

—  proof  of  administration  of  158 
■ —  annual  deaths  from  .  .172 
Poison-gland  of  serpents       .  8 
Poisons,  contrasted  with  medi- 
cines, absorption  of      .    1,  5 

—  channels  of  entrance        .  6 

—  penetration  by  "woiinds      .  8 

—  detected  in  the  blood       .  19 

—  local  action  of  .       .  .22 

—  elimination  of  .       .  .23 

—  detection  of,  in  the  foetus 

and  in  entozoa     .       .  29 

—  mode  in  which  they  destroy 

life      ....  47 

—  remote  action  of      .       .  45 

—  changes  of,  in  the  blood  49,  151 

—  organs  affected  by     .       .  45 

—  antagonistic     .       .  .51 

—  conclusions  respecting  the 

action  of      .       .  .53 

—  influence  of  habit  on        .  54 

—  tolerance  of      .       .        55,  58 

—  effect  of  idiosyncrasy       .  58 

—  classification  of       .       .  60 

—  substituted  for  medicine   .  75 

—  period  of  death  from       .  110 

—  accumulative    .       •  .114 

—  causes  of  non-detection  of  148 

—  decomposition  of,  in  the 

living  body  .       .  .151 

—  loss  of,  in  the  dead  body  .  152 
• —  in  tests  and  apparatus      .  137 

—  mineral  irritant       .  .177 

—  vegetable  irritant     .       .  494 

—  animal  irritant         .       .  524 

—  narcotic    .  .  547 

—  spinal      .       .       .  .691 

—  narcotico-irritant  or  cere- 

bro-spinal     .       .       .  728 

—  cerebro-cardiac  .  .  790 
Poisoning,  statute  relative  to  3 

—  acute       .       .    ■  .  .47 

—  cause  of  death  in     .  .47 

—  evidence  of,  in  the  living 

subject         ...  66 

—  disease  mistaken  for         .  80 

—  ambiguous  cases  of         .  76 
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Poisoning,  symptoms  of  70,  73 

—  feigned  and  imputed 

—  rules  for  investigatingcases 

of  .... 

—  accidental 

—  secret  .... 

—  evidence  of,   in  the  dead 

body    .       .       .  131, 

—  acute  and  chronic 

—  evidence  of,  from  chemical 

analysis 

—  from  experiments  on  ani- 

mals .... 

—  suspected  cases  of     .  80, 

—  compound 

—  circumstantial  evidence  of 

—  statistics  of      .       .  . 
Poisoned  animals,  flesh  of 
Poisoned  wounds  . 
Poisonous  fish 
Poisonous  gases 
Poppies,  poisoning  by  . 

—  syrup  of  ... 

—  decoction  of      .       .  . 

—  seeds  and  extract  of  . 
Pork,  lead  in  ... 

—  diseased  .       .  537 
Port-wine  poisoned  by  arsenic 

—  by  lead-shot 
Porter,  coeculus  indicus  in 
Post  mortem  inspections 
Potash,  elimination  of  . 
Potash  and  its  carbonates, 

poisoning  by        .       .  249 

—  analysis  of       .       .       .  2.51 

—  binoxalate  of    .       .       .  2G0 

—  bitartrate  of     .       .       .  263 

—  nitrate     .       .       .  .263 

—  sulphate   .       .       .  .266 

—  arsenite    .       .       ,  .341 

—  arseninto  ....  3,51 

—  bichromate  of  .  .  .  433 
Potassium,  iodido  of      .       9,  270 

—  cyanide  of        .       .       .  624 

—  sulphocyanide  of      .       .  629 

—  ferrocyanide  of         .       .  629 

—  rapid  elimination  of         .  23 

—  ioduretted  iodide  of  .       .  549 

—  chloriodide  of  .  .  .  648 
Potato  spirit  .  .  .  g.39 
Poudre  d'ltalio      ,       .  .415 


84 
81 

83 
80 
82 

109 
112 

146 

161 
108 
653 
170 
172 
166 
6 

532 
64 
561 
662 
562 
663 
428 
641 
77 
427 
678 
131 
33 


PRU 

Powdered  glass 

Pralet,  case  of       .       .  . 

Praslin,  Buke  of,  case  of  24, 

Precipitate,  white  . 

—  red  ... 

Pregnancy,  extra-uterine  and 

poisoning 
Premature  opinions 
Privet  berries,  poisoning  by  . 
Prunus  avium 
Prussian  blue 


3 

92 
336 
390 
393 


Prtjssic  Acid,  absorption  and 
elimination  of 

—  blood-spectrum  of  . 

—  strength  of      .       .  . 

—  poisoning  by  . 

—  effects  of  the  vapour 

—  symptoms  caused  by 

—  taste  and  odour  of 

—  period  of  commencement  of 

symptoms 

—  power  pf  volition  and  loco- 

motion in  cases  of  poi- 
soning by     .       .  _ 

—  its  effects  contrasted  with 

those  of  opium 

—  chronic  poisoning  by 

—  external  apphcation  of 

—  appearances  after  death  . 

—  loss  of  odour  in  the  dead 

body    .       .       .  _ 

—  fatal  dose 

—  recovery  from  large  doses 

—  period  of  death 

—  treatment 

—  chemical  analysis 

—  tests  for  the  liquid  and  va- 

pour   .       .       .  _ 

—  detection    of,   in  organic 

liquids 

—  detection  in  the  tissues 

—  period  at  which  detected 

after  death  . 

—  alleged  spontaneous  jwo- 

duction  of  . 

—  not  detected  in  the  body  '. 

—  changes  of,   in  the  dead 

body  . 

—  quantitative  analysis  ] 

—  loaves   and  kernels  con- 

taining 


108 
160 
786 
623 
3,  630 


34 
50 
685 
585 
586 
587 
687 

589 


590 

691 
687 
592 
592 

592 
694 
595 
696 
696 
698 

699 

601 
602 

603 

605 
604 

608 
608 

600 
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PTT 

Ptyalism   (salivation j,  from 

mercury       .       •       •  366 

Putrefaction,  loss  of  poisons 

by  .  .  .  .162 
Putrescent  food  .  .  .  5-46 
Pyrites,  arsenic  in  .  .  .  305 
Pyrogailic  acid  .  .  •  243 
Pyroxylic  spirit    .       .  .659 

Quantity  of  poison  found  in 

the  body,  evidence  from  154 
Quicksilver  (see  Mercury)  .  360 
Quietness  ....  562 
Quinia,  elimination  of  .  .38 
Quinoidine    ....  787 

Rabies,  poison  of  .       .  .40 

Eapc  cake,  noxious       .       .  506 

Raspberry  vinegar,  poisoned  .  352 

Ratafia,  poisoning  by    .       .  622 

Realgar        ....  354 

—  used  in  quack  preparations  355 
Rectum,  absorption  of  poisons 


by       ....  17 

Red  arsenic  ....  354 

Red  colours,  poisonous  .  .  352 
Red  lead       .       .       .  .408 

Red  oxide  of  mercury  .       .  393 

Red  phosphorus    .       .       .  287 

Red  precipitate      .       .       .  393 

Red  spirit  of  nitre        .       .  201 

Red  vulcanite       .       .       •  395 


Redness  of  mucous  membrane 
from  poisoning  and  dis- 
ease    .       .       .  .116 
—  destroyed  by  putrefaction  .  119 
Reduction-process  for  arsenic  312 
Reinsch's  process  for  arsenic 

319,  332 


—  delicacy  of       .       .  .  321 

—  for  mercury  .  .  .  383 
Remote  action  of  poisons  .  45 
Reports,  medico-legal  .  .139 
Rheum  rhaponticum  .  .  239 
Rhododendron  .  .  .169 
Rhubarb,  garden,  alleged  poi- 
soning by     .       .  .  239 

Bhymes,  case  of  .  .  .302 
Ribstone  pippin,  artificial  es- 

•  senoe  of       .       .  .  616 


SAL 

Bichards  v.  Cocking,  case  of    .  483 
Rieinus  communis         .       .  507 
Ringworm,  poisonous  applica- 
tions to        .       .       .  373 
River  water,  action  on  lead    .  437 
Bodanbosh,  case  of        .  .658 
Rosaniline     ....  352 
Rules  for  investigating  cases 
of   poisoning,    in  the 
living  ....  83 

—  in  the  dead      .       .  .131 

—  for  a  chemical  analysis  141, 145 
Rum,  lead  in  .  .  .  427 
Rumex  acetosa,  oxalic  acid  in  239 
Rupture  of  stomach      .  .107 

—  of  the  gall-bladder  .  .108 
Bussell,  case  of  .  .  .111 
Rye,  ergot  of  .  .  .518 
Rye-bread,  noxious  effects  of  520 

Sabina  juniperus  .  .  .  495 
Sadleir,  Mr.,  case  of  .  .156 
Saifron,  meadow  .  .  ,  509 
Salter,  Mrs.,  case  of  .  .  723 
Saint  Ignatius's  bean  '.  .  '  699 
Sal  de  duobus  .  .  .266 
Sal  prunella  ....  263 
Sal  polychrest  .  .  .  266 
Sal  volatile  .  .  .  .260 
Saline  medicines,  eliminated  .  25 

—  poisonous  ....  260 
Saliva,  poisons  eliminated  by     .  42 

—  detection  of  mercury  in  369,  387 


—  action  on  iodic  acid  .  .581 

—  serpent  poison  in      .  .40 

—  rabies  poison  in  the  .       .  40 

—  mercury  and  other  poisons 

in        .              .       .  42 

Salivation,  mercurial     .       .  366 

—  from  other  metallic  com- 

pounds       .       .       .  368 

—  spontaneous      .       .       .  368 

—  death  from       .       .       .  369 

—  from  artificial  palates  .  395 
Salts,  alkaline,  poisoning  by  .  260 
Salt-fish  poisoned  with  copper  443 
Salt  of  sorrel  .  .  .  260 
Saltpetre  ....  263 
Salt,  spirit  of  .  .  .  214 
Salts,  Epsom,  fatal  effects  of  .  268 
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SAN 

Santonine  ....  682 
Sausage  poison  .  ,  .  535 
Savin,  poisoning  by      .       .  405 

—  appearances      .       .        .  497 

—  analysis    ....  497 

—  oil  of  ...  .  498 
Scheele's  green      .       .       .  344 

—  prussic  acid  .  .  .  585 
Schwabe,  case  of  .  .  .183 
Scliwoinfiirth  green  .  .  344 
Secale  cornutum  .  .  .518 
Secret  poisoning  .  .  .77 
Sedative  solution,  Battley's  .  567 
Seed  corn  with  arsenic  .       .  646 

—  -srith  copper  .  .  .  456 
Serous  elimination  of  poisons  .  42 
Serpent  poison      ...  40 

—  local  action  ...  64 
Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  .  258 
Sesquichloride  of  antimony  .  473 
Sesquisulphuret  of  arsenic  .  316 
Shaking  palsy  from  mercury  .  360 
Sheep-dips  ....  342 
Sheepwash,     poisoning  by 

11,  342,  373 

Shell -fish  .  .  .  .81 
Sherrington,  case  of  .  .212 
Shot-lead,  effects  of  .  .401 
Silver,  nitrate  of   .       .       .  493 

—  poisoning  by    .       .       .  403 

—  cyanide  of  .  .  .631 
Sinapis  arvensis  .  .  .  505 
Siniva.isin,  caac  of  .  .  .215 
Skin,  action  of  poisons  through 

the  ....  9 
Sleep,  influence  of,  on  poisons  08 
Slovr  poisoning  .  112,206,365 
Small  shot  swallowed  .  .401 
Smith,  Azcnath,  case  of  .  .  710 
Swith,  Madeline,  case  of  11,  67,  167 
Smith,  Iter/,  v. 
Smith  V.  Barker 
Smf)ko,  copper 
Smoking,  noxious  effects  of 
Smyth,  Mm.,  case  of 
Snake  wood  . 
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